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©DontoIOGical Section. 

October 27, 1913. 

Mr. C. F. Rilot, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

After thanking the members for the honour of election to the 
Presidential chair, Mr. Rilot referred to the advantages that had 
accrued from the amalgamation of the old Odontological Society with 
the various other Societies into one great Society of Medicine. He 
then proceeded:— 

In many circumstances of life it is well to pause now and then and 
take a retrospective glance over the ground we have already traversed,, 
to see what progress we have made, and to decide on what lines we 
shall endeavour to continue our advance; and the delivery of a 
Presidential Address se^ms a fitting moment for such a pause. 

Of the various diseases against which we have to fight, dental caries 
still holds an unenviable pride of place in the frequency of its ‘occurrence 
and the serious nature of its ravages. In the purely technical work of 
arresting the disease by removal of the diseased tissue and its replace¬ 
ment with fillings we can perhaps record but little advance, though we 
may look with gratification on the more humane manner in which our 
operations are performed. The introduction of cast gold inlays has 
reduced to a minimum the pain and weariness formerly entailed on 
our patients by the long and tedious operations of gold filling, while 
the use of porcelain has at least enabled us to claim one of the attributes 
of highest art—viz., the art of concealing our art. The introduction^ 
or rather re-introduction, of silicate cements is still of too recent a date 
to enable us to say how far they will ultimately take the place of other 
filling materials, though with the greater scientific knowledge and skill 
now brought to bear on their manufacture we may be very hopeful 
that we are appreciably nearer the ideal filling material that shall be 
easy aiid practically painless to insert, shall be stable and permanent 
in its character, and when finished shall resemble as nearly as possible 
N—13 
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the tissue which has been removed. But if the work of recent years 
and the experience of the past have taught us one thing more than 
another, it is the supreme importance, and the need of reiteration, of 
the simple truth that in all our work on the dental tissues, in cases 
of simple caries as well as in those complicated with diseases of the 
dental pulp, we must employ the most incessant care and thoroughness, 
the most scrupulous cleanliness, and the most watchful avoidance of 
anything which could cause lodgment of food particles or other injurious 
debris. There is no short cut to efficiency. Thoroughness, thorough¬ 
ness, and again thoroughness must ever be our motto. So, too, in the 
operation of extraction, and all operations involving the soft tissues of 
the mouth, we have learnt that we must not be content to have our 
hands and our instruments surgically clean, but that we must render 
the parts involved in the operations and the adjacent parts as surgically 
clean and aseptic as it is humanly possible to make them. 

At the present time the prevalence of dental caries is almost over¬ 
shadowed by those inflammatory diseases of the gums and the peri¬ 
odontal membrane which in their advanced stages produce the condition 
commonly known as oral sepsis—a convenient but much abused term. 
Very valuable work has recently been carried out in the investigation 
of the aetiology and pathology of these conditions, and the study of them 
in the lower animals has assisted very largely in advancing our know¬ 
ledge. Dirt and neglect, the collection of food debris, stagnation areas, 
lack of function, mouth-breathing, these causes undoubtedly account 
for the greater number of the cases which come under our notice, and 
yet we must all have seen not a few cases where these causes all seem 
to be absent, and much careful investigation and accurate observation 
is still required before we can speak with’that absolute authority which 
is based on a solid foundation of ascertained facts. The clinical treat¬ 
ment of these diseases is in even a more unsatisfactory state. While 
some claim to be able to cure all but the most advanced conditions by 
thorough scaling and ionic or other forms of medication, or by vaccines, 
some insist on the uselessness of any forms of treatment, and on the 
wholesale extraction of teeth as the only possible remedy in even slight 
cases. While we must make some allowance for the forcible statements 
of those who are convinced in their own minds of the correctness of their 
treatment, we cannot but regret that such extremely divergent views 
should exist, and it is, I venture to think, a matter of urgent importance 
that we should, by more careful collective investigation of methods and 
results, be able to speak with a more united voice. There is one factor 
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which must be taken into account in any consideration of this subject, 
axid that is that the periodontal membrane once destroyed cannot be 
reproduced. The question which imperatively calls for an answer is 
how far the destruction of a portion of the periodontal membrane 
precludes the possibility of rendering the rest of the membrane and the 
surrounding tissues healthy, and of keeping them in such a condition 
of health for a sufficient number of years to justify the treatment. 
When we can agree on an answer to these questions we • shall have 
taken a long step towards a reasonable line of treatment, which will 
commend itself generally to the whole profession, and will enable us 
to speak with that united authority which will alone command the 
confidence of our patients. 

Where the patient is obviously suffering from the constitutional 
effects of oral sepsis, it is better to err on the side of extracting teeth 
too freely rather than to leave possible sources of fresh infection, and yet 
it seems necessary at the present time to emphasize the apparently 
obvious truism than for masticatory purposes, and even for aesthetic 
reasons, artificial replacements are seldom as good as the natural teeth. 
The free extraction of teeth is often a necessity, but it is not going too 
far to say that the needless extraction of teeth is little short of a crime, 
and it behoves us to make very sure that there is no other form of 
treatment possible before we avail ourselves of that last resort— 
extraction. 

I have so far been dealing very briefly with some of the clinical 
aspects of these diseases with which we are most frequently brought 
into contact, but I would not leave the impression that our views have 
been, or should be, limited simply to the treatment of disease. Investi¬ 
gation into the causation of disease is the basis of all successful treatment, 
but it is more than that, it is the foundation of prevention. Prevention 
is better than cure; this has always been the great maxim of medical 
science, but of recent years preventive medicine has passed from the 
realms of fancy and imagination to those of reality and accomplished 
fact. The study of the laws of sanitation and hygiene has brought 
about the almost total annihilation of certain diseases, while we seem 
to be within measurable distance of the prevention of others, an 
accomplishment which a century ago must have appeared but as the 
^Id imagination of a fevered brain. Dentistry, as a science, is of 
comparatively recent birth, but it surely is a matter of which we may 
be justly proud, that our thoughts and our efforts have been almost from 
the first turned into the direction of prevention. With so much disease 
K—13a 
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confronting us and demanding our urgent attention, it would have been 
small wonder if all our thoughts and energies had been concentrated on 
methods of cure alone, and so perhaps it has been to too many of us. 
But fortunately there have always been some among us w'ho have made 
the necessary sacrifice of much of their valuable leisure time—all honour 
to them—and have gone beyond the comparatively restricted realm of 
curative dentistry. By investigation into the incidence of disease in 
different countries, and among different races, by inquiry into the habits 
and diets of different peoples, and varying classes of the community, by 
bacteriological and chemical research, they have so far advanced the 
knowledge of the causation of disease that preventive dentistry is now- 
something more than a mere name, and it is surely no longer an idle 
dream to look forward to the time when dental caries and oral sepsis 
shall be as comparatively rare among us as small-pox and typhoid fever 
are at the present time. 

The question should present itself to each one of us, What part are 
we taking in this all-important work, and how can we help to realize 
this dream of the future ? There is one way in which we can all help, 
and in which we ought to help, and that is in the education of the 
public. By public lectures, by simple addresses to small bodies of 
people, by private talks to parents and teachers, we ought to get at all 
those people to whom the care of the rising generation is entrusted, and 
by simple instruction in oral hygiene and in reasonable dieting we ought 
to impress on them with all the weight at our command that dental 
disease and unhealthy mouths can be largely prevented, and must be 
prevented. That such a state of affairs is possible has already been 
proved by the work done at some of our Poor Law schools and other 
similar institutions, where by simple and rational diet, strict attention 
to oral hygiene, and systematic supervision from early years, results have 
been obtained in striking contrast to the conditions more generally 
prevalent. But apart from this work of spreading the knowledge we 
already possess, are we each one of us doing all in our power to increase 
our knowledge ? I would venture to appeal especially to the younger 
members of our Society, to whom the future belongs. Are we not 
too prone to leave to others the work of investigation, blindly to 
accept the old traditions and teachings, and to be content with things 
as they are? We read of the late Lord Lister that a divine discontent 
at the appalling prevalence of hospital gangrene in the wards of the 
Glasgow Infirmary set him pondering on the causes of this terrible 
scourge, and the possibilities of its removal. He was not content to 
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accept the position that such a high mortality was inevitable. Pondering 
on the causes of suppuration, and applying the researches of the great 
French scientist, Louis Pasteur, he evolved the principle of the anti¬ 
septic treatment of wounds, which has revolutionized the whole scope 
and field of modern surgery. It is surely for us, if we have any claim 
to be considered scientific men at all, to follow the example of the great 
surgeon to whom I have just referred. Let us not be content with 
things as they are, with the knowledge we have already acquired. Let 
us cultivate that scientific frame of mind which will accept nothing as 
granted on mere hearsay and opinion, and without sufficient evidence 
Let us use our eyes more, and bear in mind the truth of Faraday’s 
famous dictum, that new knowledge is constantly passing under our 
eyes but escaping our observation, and that line of Browning’s, “ I tell 
you men won’t notice ; when they do, they’ll understand.” 

No accurate observation is valueless; the record of simple observa¬ 
tions, apparently unimportant in themselves, may serve to throw light 
on some obscure point, or to direct investigation into other channels. 
Let us, then, by careful observation and the record of ascertained facts 
establish the real truth without the bias of previous opinion, and still 

more without that exaggeration—unconscious it may be_in which 

the eager spirit is so prone to indulge. And let us also avoid the 
common error of reading into our observations those things which 
we want to see, and making our so-called facts fit into our theories, 
instead of letting our theories be founded on ascertained facts. Observe 
reflect, record; thus and thus only can we help each other in our daily 
work, and at the same time contribute our quota to that ultimate sum 
of knowledge, the attainment of which must ever be the highest aim of 
this Royal Society of Medicine. 


A Note on the Pathology of Cancer of the Tongue. 

By F. St. J. Steadman, M.E.C.S., L.D.S. 

The following four interesting tongue cases, seen within the past two 
xuonths, help to place clearly before the mind the pathological changes 
which underlie the development of malignant disease in that organ. 

Case /.—A. W., a wealthy man, aged 75. He had lost nearly all 
his molars and premolars, both upper and lower. All the teeth standing 
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had definite pockets round them from which a small amount of pus 
could be squeezed, though with difl&culty. He was not wearing dentures, 
but the on left side he had a fixed bridge from the lower canine to the 
second molar. Presumably this bridge originally closely fitted the 
alveolar ridge between the abutments. It was attached to the support¬ 
ing teeth by gold collar crowns. Round each of these supporting teeth 
were deep pockets from which a considerable quantity of pus could be 
squeezed. The gum all around and between them was in a state of 
chronic inflammation. There was a space under the bridge where food 
lodged and decomposed. 

Condition of the tongue: On the left side, corresponding almost 
exactly to the length of the bridge, was a chronic marginal glossitis. 
The tongue at this point was very slightly swollen ; and corresponding 
to the free lower edge of the bridge was a shallow groove or indentation 
obviously caused by this swollen area of the tongue pressing against this 
edge. The rest of the tongue was normal; indeed, it was very striking 
how closely the area of glossitis corresponded to the bridge, that is to 
say, where there was marked sepsis of the teeth and gums. No history 
of syphilis could be obtained. He had been a great smoker for many 
years, but had given it up some time ago. 

I advised the removal of the bridge and the extraction of the tw^o 
crowned teeth, but as the patient was sailing for America a few days 
later, he preferred to have nothing done on this side of the water. 

Case II ,—Miss E., a poor woman, aged 42, was sent to me by her 
doctor on account of an ulcer on the tongue. All the teeth except the 

^ ^ ^ j g I were present and they were all affected with advanced 
periodontal disease. Pus was exuding from deep pockets all round the 
mouth. There was an instanding second premolar on the left side. 

Condition of the tongue : There was a very definite glossitis, limited 
to the margin, round the whole of the anterior two-thirds of the tongue. 
On the left side, exactly opposite the instanding premolar, was a smooth, 
shiny, leucoplakic area about the size of a threepenny piece, in the very 
centre of which was a small indurated ulcer. There was a marked 
indentation of the tongue at this point, roughly the shape of the crowm 
of the instanding tooth. This indentation was still present when the 
organ was protruded. No submaxillary lymphatic glands could be felt. 
According to the patient the ulcer had been present for about ten 
months. There was no history of syphilis. She had never smoked. 
All the teeth (both upper and lower) on the left side were removed on 
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September 23 last. On October 2 the glossitis on the left side and the 
ulcer had almost disappeared, but there was still a small indurated area 
at the site of the ulcer. The marginal glossitis on the right side was 
unaffected. On that day the remaining teeth were removed. A fortnight 
later the glossitis on both sides, together with the indurated spot, had 
disappeared and the tongue was normal. 

Case III. —J. F., a poor man, aged 64. Nearly all the teeth were 
present. He had advanced periodontal disease. There were deep 
pockets exuding a quantity of pus all round the mouth. He had 
recently had the left lower molars extracted because they were loose 
and had caused an ulcer of the tongue. 

Condition of the tongue: There was a chronic superficial glossitis 
present over the whole organ. This congestion was especially seen 
round the margin, and the whole organ was swollen, so that it appeared 
to overlap the teeth, which left slight indentations in it. These indenta¬ 
tions gradually faded away when it was protruded. Almost opposite 
the place where the second lower molar had been was a large malignant 
ulcer. There was a doubtful history of syphilis when he was aged 18. 
He had smoked about an ounce a day for forty years. All the teeth on 
the left side were removed and the molars on the right side. When 
next seen, three weeks later, there was a marked improvement in the 
condition of the whole tongue. The inflammation was obviously much 
better. The organ was no longer swollen. The teeth which remained 
no longer indented the tongue as they had done three weeks previously. 
The ulcer itself looked much more healthy and appeared to be smaller. 
But the malignancy was obvious. 

Case IV. —C. W., a poor man, aged 59. This patient had advanced 
periodontal disease of a very chronic type, as shown by the marked 
thickening of the alveolar processes in both jaws. There were deep 
pockets round most of the teeth. Those on the right side had been 
removed by his doctor’s orders “ because they were so very septic.” 

Condition of the tongue: Before the removal of the teeth on the 
right side they had caused an ulcer, which had become malignant. 
There was a well-marked glossitis on the left side where the teeth were 
present, but no sign of inflammation on the right side where the teeth 
had been removed; yet the history clearly shows that before their 
removal a chronic inflammation had existed on that side. No history 
of syphilis could be obtained. He had smoked for many years, but, 
according to his own statement, never excessively. 
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These four cases are very interesting. There are certain points 
common to each of them—viz., that wherever septic teeth were present 
there was a corresponding glossitis generally limited to the margin, and 
where teeth had been removed there was no glossitis. Further, in the 
last three cases upon the removal of the teeth the glossitis opposite them 
disappeared very rapidly, but it remained unaffected opposite the teeth 
that were left. 

In thirty-seven consecutive cases of cancer of the tongue which I 
have examined in the past eighteen months -there was advanced peri¬ 
odontal disease in each. To my mind these facts show that the great 
predisposing factor of cancer of the tongue is dental sepsis. It has been 
taught, and is still being taught, that the chief predisposing factors of 
cancer of the tongue are syphilis combined with excessive tobacco 
smoking. Although these factors, in addition to dental sepsis, 
undoubtedly assist the production of malignant disease, I am convinced 
that they are, at any rate in very many cases, of secondary importance. 

Lastly, I want to emphasize the fact that the tongue is slightly 
swollen where there is marginal glossitis, so that it comes to rub against 
the ridges present on the crowns of normal teeth, producing a sore. 
It is by no means necessary that there should be sharp, jagged, cai ious 
teeth or stumps present to produce this sore. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J. F. CoLYER could bear out the relation of dental sepsis to glossitis. 
Since he began to look for the two conditions in conjunction he did not 
remember having seen a case of chronic superficial glossitis unless dental sepsis 
was present. The determining cause of carcinoma of the tongue lie thought 
was often sepsis and dental sepsis. Some five or six years ago he began to 
make it his practice, whenever he got a case of glossitis, to remove every tootli 
with the slightest suspicion of sepsis. Such cases had done extremely well 
and he considered that in advanced cases the only hope of preventing the 
onset of malignant disease was to remove the sepsis. The teeth could be 
replaced but the tongue could not. 

Mr. Carl Schelling thought that in these matters they were very much 
affected by the swing of the pendulum. He wished to mention a case of his, 
that of an old lady who had not the use of her mind for the last five years, and 
during that time he had had no opportunity of seeing her teeth. Six months 
ago, however, he was sent for in order to see whether the condition of her 
teeth had anything to do with that of her tongue. He found that she had 
a clean mouth with a good many firm teeth remaining, among them the left 
lower molar, which was jagged and was causing a lingual ulcer. He removed 
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all the teeth that were broken or jagged, and immediately after an eminent 
surgeon removed a considerable piece of the tongue. An independent examin¬ 
ation was made, and the specimen reported on as being non-malignant. 

Mr. W. Warwick James thought that before adopting the extreme 
measure of extracting all the teeth in cases of glossitis which were not severe, 
it was a wise procedure to see what could be done by thoroughly cleaning the 
mouth first. He bad seen considerable improvement in the condition of the 
tongue as a result of rendering the teeth as clean as possible, and certainly 
some teeth were saved which might have been extracted otherwise. A con¬ 
dition of some interest which he had frequently seen associated with a septic 
condition of the mouth was a tender and painful area at the side and back of 
the tongue just behind the region of the third molar, corresponding with the 
I)Osition of the papilla foliata in certain animals. The position was usually 
marked by small vertical folds of the mucous membrane. They could be 
readily seen if the tongue was pulled forwards and across the mouth to the 
opposite side. This area became red and tender, but rarely showing any 
further disturbance. It would almost appear to be due to the irritation of toxic 
substances which had collected at the back of the floor of the mouth. The 
condition was generally unilateral and might persist in a most obstinate 
manner. The cause might not be severe, although it occurred where the 
mouth was badly infected. A loose filling or a badly fitting crown if untreated 
would at times cause such discomfort as to interfere with the taking of food. 
The condition was sufficiently common to be known to the majority of the 
members. The removal of the cause of irritation was the only method of 
treatment. 

Mr. William Hern said that the view that chronic superficial glossitis 
was connected with sepsis was one, he thought, that most of them took 
already, but the suggestion that oral sepsis was the cause of cancer of the 
tongue was quite a different question. He had seen a large number of cases 
of cancer of the tongue, and would he inclined to say that in the early stages 
of many of them there was no oral sepsis. Further, the position of cancer 
was most frequently at the point or side of the tongue, and not in the most 
septic position, down at the root of the tongue by the molar roots. It was 
not situated, as a rule, on the lower border of the tongue, but about the upper 
border. He thought that a rough tooth was a more dangerous thing than a 
septic condition of the mouth, although, of course, he did not imply that oral 
sepsis was a thing to be treated lightly. In cases of glossitis their first duty 
was to make the mouth healthy—to get rid of the sepsis as soon as possible. 
He believed that in the later stages of the great majority of cases of cancer of 
the tongue there was always a great deal of sepsis mixed up with the cancer, 
but this was secondary^ to the cancerous growth. The cases he would feel 
anxious about as precancerous w-ere those of leucoplakia of the mucous 
membrane; these in the majority of instances probably were specific in origin. 
In such cases they ought to take particular care that no jagged roots or rough 
teeth were present to cause chronic irritation of these leucoplakic patclies. 
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Mr. Frank Coleman emphasized the importance of removing all sources 
of irritation, whether from sepsis or trauma, in the presence of chronic glossitis, 
chronic ulceration, and such-like conditions. Sir Henry Butlin used to describe 
these as precancerons conditions and laid great stress on the importance 
of removing, immediately and permanently, any source of irritation to them. 
Mr. Coleman had also met with cases where sound teeth had apparently been 
responsible, or partly responsible, for malignant ulceration, and related a case 
where a portion of the tongue had become constricted off from the main mass 
by being protruded into a tooth gap. This protruded portion at first presented 
no induration ; but realizing that it was a precancerous condition in the state 
of the man's mouth, his teeth were removed within a week, but unfortunately 
this did not prevent him from developing an epithelioma, from which he died 
within six months in spite of two operations. 

Mr. Peyton Baly recalled a case of a patient who had a perfectly clean 
mouth, but in which a second lower molar had a very sharp edge due to a 
cup-shaped cavity with arrested decay. That edge had cut the tongue and 
produced a carcinoma. 

Mr. Steadman, in reply, said that he would be inclined to blame the 
surgeon in the case Mr. Schelling had instanced for taking out the tongue so 
soon after the extraction of the teeth. There was no doubt that a very large 
number of these apparently carcinomatous ulcers cleared up when the teetli 
were taken out, and he thought it wiser to wait a few days not only to see 
whether the ulcer would clear up, but to get the moutli in a more healthy 
condition for the major operation. In the second case brought forward in his 
paper, carcinoma of the tongue was definitely said to be there, but it cleared 
up. Mr. James said that sepsis had been associated with cancer for a long 
time past. So it had in their own circle, but some little time ago he went 
to a post-graduate lecture on the aetiology of cancer of the tongue, and dental 
sepsis was not even mentioned. Mr. Hern said that he had seen a large 
number of cases of cancer of the tongue without dental sepsis, and thought in 
other cases the sepsis present was due to the cancer. He would certainly like 
to see any of Mr. Hern’s cases in which there was cancer of the tongue 
without dental sepsis, and hoped he w’ould bring them l)efore the Section. He 
had personally not seen any such case up to the present. With regard to the 
second point, in very many cases the teeth were loose and there was thickening 
of the alveolar processes, changes due to long-continued sepsis and which took 
years to bring about. He thought that it was obviously impossible for tlie 
growth which had only l>een present a few weeks or months to have produced 
such changes. 


Mr. George Thomson gave a casual cominunication on the subject 
of the proper way to brush the teeth. 
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The Conservative Treatment of the Pulp, 

■ By Stanley P. Mummery, M.K.C.S., L.D.S. 

I FERii I need no apology for bringing the question of pulp treatment 
before you for discussion, since it is of all subjects, perhaps, the most 
important with which we as dentists have to deal. The important part 
which the pulp plays in the formation of the tooth is familiar to you. 
It first appears as an upgrowth from the mesoblast, and then becomes 
the formative organ of the dentine, secreting the lime salts from its 
blood supply in the form of dentine around it. After the formation of 
the tooth the pulp serves to provide nourishment and nervous energy 
to the dentine. The value of the pulp to the tooth is best illustrated 
by considering the sequelae of its removal. The first invariable result 
is a loss of transparency in the tooth, frequently amounting to marked 
discoloration. Secondly, a tendency to pathological changes in the 
pericementum, which may lead to a gradual loosening of the tooth or 
to recurring attacks of tenderness on mastication. It cannot be denied 
that a pulpless tooth may, and frequently does, remain perfectly 
healthy, but there can be no doubt that it is not in a normal state, 
and that its tendency to pathological change is increased. The great 
pains we take in the treatment of dead teeth is evidence of this fact. 

The crudest form of dentistry might be summed up in the words, 
“If a tooth aches, pull it out”; and in a similar manner the crudest 
form of pulp treatment may be equally expressed, “ If a pulp aches, 
remove it.” There used to be, and I believe still is current, a teaching 
such as the following: If a live tooth aches, it is an indication that the 
pulp is inflamed, in which case it will inevitably die; therefore, in all 
cases of pulpitis, devitalize. Now, I have always objected to this 
argument, and for several years I have taken especial interest in the 
conservative treatment of inflamed pulps. I submit that the above 
line of reasoning is based upon a fallacy. It is assumed by those who 
hold this view that pulpitis is a sure indication of infection of the pulp 
hy the organisms of caries, and that when such infection has taken 
pla.ce death of the pulp is sure to follow, if not at once, then at some 
jxeAV time in the future. Now I maintain that inflammation of the 
pulpt ss shown b}' pain, is by no means an indication that bacterial 
infection has occurred. I wish, therefore, to draw your attention to 
l;he method of advance of caries through the dentine. 
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the next photograph (fig. 4). Here the caries has very nearly reached 
the pulp chamber, but the pulp has effectually protected itself by a 
thick layer of secondary dentine, which, in the next slide, is seen to be 
itself attacked by the micro-organisms. It is interesting to note the 
greater degree of resistance offered to their advance by this new dentine. 
The last slide (fig. 5) is a very instructive one, .since it shows that the 
pulp may still continue its efforts at self-protection after it is actually 
invaded by micro-organisms and suppuration has occurred. At the top 
one can see the thick layer of secondary dentine which has been formed 
opposite the threatened breach ; this has been broken through at some 
part by the micro-organisms which have thus reached the pulp and 
caused suppuration, as shown by the large abscess cavity in the pulp 
tissue. Immediately below this abscess, however, one can see a new 
layer of partly formed secondary dentine, with w^hich the pulp has 
endeavoured to localize the trouble. I am indebted to Mr. Hopewell- 
Smith and Mr. J. Howard Mummery for the loan of these slides, 
which form, I think, a very pretty exposition of the defensive action 
of the pulp. 

In considering this process of the formation of secondary dentine, 
it is necessary to distinguish between what I may call physiological and 
pathological formation. By physiological formation I mean the regular- 
deposit of a uniform layer of secondary dentine over the threatened 
surface of the pulp ; this is a natural protective action, the result of 
continued stimulation, and is in no sense a pathological change. It does 
not interfere with the vascular or nervous supply of the rest of the pulp, 
which remains as healthy as before. By pathological formation, on the 
other hand, I refer to irregular deposits of secondary dentine which 
occur in the form of nodules or spines in the substance of the pulp. 
Such deposits are usually due to some local irritation, and are distinctly 
pathological in origin. This is a photograph of a very fine specimen of 
pathological formation, prepared and mounted by Mr. C. B. Dowsett, 
and I show it as a contrast to the previous photographs of protective 
formation. Now the formation of physiological secondary dentine in 
the case of a pulp threatened by exposure from any cause is a most 
desirable thing, as is illustrated by the teeth of savages; and, if the 
advance of caries were as slow as the progress of attrition, there can 
be no doubt but that the pulp would never become exposed, since the 
formation of secondary dentine would effectually seal off the pulp from 
the advance of the carious cavity. That the pulp does make considerable 
efforts at this defence in the case of caries is shown, I think, by the 
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to what extent this method is applicable in the various stages of pulpitis 
which I have just indicated. The treatment is necessarily divided into 
two distinct stages, and any attempt to combine the two is likely to 
lead to failure. The first stage consists of disinfection. This serves the 
double purpose of arresting the progress of the caries and reducing the 
inflammation of the pulp. The second stage consists of protection. 
The pulp must be secured from all further irritation, so that it may 
exercise its own protective powers in strengthening the weakened w^all. 

In the earliest stage of pulpitis, when the pulp is merely irritated by 
the near presence of the acids of decay, the first part of the treatment 
is a simple matter. If an anodyne antiseptic dressing is sealed in for 
a few days all symptoms of irritation quickly subside, and the pulp 
recovers its normal tone. The second part of the treatment, however, 
requires careful attention, and it is neglect of the necessary precautions 
here which I believe accounts for the failures which have brought the 
conservative treatment of the pulp into disfavour with many operators. 
An irritating filling placed in close contact with the pulp is exceedingly 
likely to start degenerative changes with the formation of pulp stones. 
By irritating fillings I refer not only to those, like acid-eements, which 
have an irritating action in themselves; but also to fillings, as gold and 
amalgam, which easily convey thermal changes to the pulp. It is, 
I believe, a common practice to line sensitive cavities with a thin layer 
of oxyphosphate cement and then to insert a metal filling. There is 
a double objection to this method when the layer of dentine over the 
pulp is at all thin. Firstly, the presence of the phosphoric acid in 
the cement, which is as irritating to the pulp as the acids of caries. 
Secondly, the inadequate protection from thermal changes afforded by 
such a thin layer beneath the metal filling. Everyone knows how 
frequently a tooth so filled remains highly sensitive to heat and cold for 
days or weeks afterw^ards. This is a sure sign of inadequate protection, 
and is exceedingly likely to start degenerative changes with the forma¬ 
tion of pulp stones. The great object of protection is to prevent any 
possible irritation reaching the pulp, and an absolutely bland covering 
must therefore be used, and of sufficient thickness to prevent the 
passage of thermal changes. For this purpose I know of nothing 
better than zinc oxide made into a paste with gum arabic, or the 
familiar Fletcher’s ‘‘ dentine,” and this covering should be as thick 
as the nature of the cavity will allow, only sufficient room being left 
for a comparatively shallow filling of gold or amalgam. 

In the second stage of pulpitis, when there have been recurring 
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attacks of pain, it is difficult to say whether infection has occurred 
or not, and this stage should therefore be treated as if infection had 
occurred. A very thorough sterilization of the pulp and overlying 
dentine is essential before a permanent filling is contemplated. Before 
preceding further, I will say a few words about the selection of anti¬ 
septics suitable for sterilizing the pulp. All antiseptics having a caustic 
action should be especially avoided. Such drugs as pure carbolic acid 
and the essential oils, although excellent anodynes, are necessarily most 
injurious to a delicate tissue such as the pulp, and are liable to produce 
a slough on its surface; one has only to note their irritant action upon 
the skin to realize this. Strong solutions of silver nitrate, corrosive 
sublimate or lysol are condemned for the same reason. Powerful 
antiseptics are unnecessary, for in dealing with a tooth we have the 
great advantage over flesh injuries, that we can hermetically seal the 
dressing against the injured part without fear of leakage, and for that 
reason forty-eight hours’ contact with a mild antiseptic will be as 
efficacious as an hour’s application of a strong one. The great point 
at which to aim is penetration of the antiseptic, and strong drugs which 
are liable to cause a slough necessarily defeat this end. The following 
solutions I have found excellent for this purpose; (1) A solution of 
menthol, thymol, and eucalyptol, equal parts; (2) a thick solution of 
gum benzoin in absolute alcohol containing 3 per cent, carbolic acid; 
(3) a weak solution of iodine, about J per cent.; (4) chloretone, the best 
preparation of which is a proprietary drug named dentalone, containing 
oil of cassia. There are, of course, many other solutions which can be 
used for this purpose, and I only give those which I have personally 
used and found to give satisfactory results. This antiseptic dressing 
should be left in the cavity for from two days to a week, according to 
the severity of the pulpitis. 

The method of sealing dressings into the tooth is, I consider, an 
important point. Mastic dressings on cotton-wool I object to altogether. 
The chief objection to wool dressings is their liability to get bitten down 
into the cavity, causing pressure on the thinly protected pulp. I had 
many cases of pain from this cause before I discarded the practice. 
Secondly, such dressings very quickly become foul, and may actually 
become a source of septic infection to the pulp. Gutta-percha is almost 
equally objectionable for the same reasons; and owing to its elasticity it 
causes permanent pressure on all surfaces in contact with it. Temporary 
cerneut of sufficient strength to resist mastication is, I think, the only 
method of sealing dressings into a cavity of this kind. 
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I have said nothing about the excavation of the cavity, because this 
is a matter to be dealt with at one’s discretion, but it is obvious that 
the final excavation and preparation of the cavity will be less painful 
after the dressing has reduced the pulpitis. The removal of the carious 
dentine overlying the pulp frequently requires great care to avoid 
making an exposure, and I do not hesitate to leave a thin layer of 
obviously decalcified dentine in this situation, since I know that I can 
render it absolutely sterile and as harmless as a cap of aseptic leather. 

On the question of capping exposed pulps I have very little to say. 
Exposures are commonly divided into two classes, pathological and 
traumatic. By pathological exposure I understand an actual breach of 
the wall of the pulp chamber before excavation is started. Since 
suppuration of the pulp will almost inevitably have occurred in these 
cases, devitalization is invariably necessary. Traumatic exposure is a 
condition which will rarely occur if one works with a view to retaining 
the soft layer of decalcified dentine overlying the pulp. The colour of 
this layer of dentine is, in my opinion, a very sure guide to the condition 
of the pulp. When the pulp is healthy it is of a whitish colour and 
exhibits no staining. Discoloration, however, is an almost certain sign 
of suppuration. 

In the last stages of pulpitis, when suppuration has occurred, I do 
not think there can be two opinions as to the best course to pursue. 
Conservative treatment is too likely to end in failure to be worth while 
considering. 

In conclusion, I may say that I have saved many hundreds of pulps 
in this way in the last few years, and that those teeth which I have had 
an opportunity of testing afterwards have remained alive and healthy. 
That some of the pulps so treated have since died is a charge it is 
impossible for me to answer; I can only say that if they have died they 
have given rise to no symptoms. 


(The discussion on this paper was adjourned until the January meeting.) 
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A Case of Rheumatoid Arthritis twice Cured by the Removal 

of Septic Teeth. 

By F. St. J. Steadman, M.R.C.S., L.D.S. 

M. F., A MABBIED lady, now aged 39, was first seen in 1902. She 
came to have a carious tooth filled. She had, at this time, a slight 
pyorrhoea alveolaris affecting most of the upper teeth and some of the 
lower teeth at the back of the mouth. Considering the fact that she 
had no constitutional symptoms and that the pockets were shallow, 
exuding a very slight amount of pus, it was thought advisable to attempt 
to save the teeth, and the usual local treatment was adopted. Contrary 
to advice she was not seen again until May, 1907. She then had deep 
pockets exuding a considerable quantity of pus round all the upper 
teeth, and the first and second lower molars and the premolars. She 
had now marked constitutional symptoms. She complained of general 
-weakness, anorexia, frequent attacks of severe headache and attacks of 
faintness, pains in the mid-phalangeal joints of both hands and toes, 
especially in wet weather. The finger-joints were swollen, stiff and 
tender. She was unable to write a long letter on account of the pain 
of holding her pen. She had had an attack of haemoptysis two months 
before (March, 1907). The removal of all the maxillary teeth and the 
mandibular with the exception of the right incisors and canine and the 
left third molar was advised. There was a shallow pocket on the distal 
aspect of the molar, but nevertheless, it was thought advisable to retain 
this tooth, for a time, in order to steady the denture. The remaining 
three teeth were healthy. Before the administration of the anaesthetic 
the condition of the heart was ascertained by Dr. W. Cameron Macaulay 
and myself in consultation. We found the apex beat just outside the 
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nipple line in the sixth intercostal space. There was a well-marked 
presystolic thrill and a presystolic murmur at the apex, and at the base 
a diastolic murmur conducted down the left edge of the sternum. We 
considered it advisable to remove the teeth in one operation on account 
of the heart condition in order to avoid a repetition of anaesthetics. 
The anaesthetic chosen, and administered, by Dr. Macaulay was gas and 
ether. Her condition during the operation gave us grave anxiety on 
account of severe cyanosis, and the shallowness of the breathing, which 
on two occasions practically ceased. For four days after the operation 
she was kept in bed in my own house as she was too ill to be sent home 
—a contingency which had been foreseen and provided for. On the 
day after the operation her temperature was 102° F., on the second 
101° F., on the third 99° F., and normal on the fourth. During these 
four days she complained of increased pain in her joints, which had 
become more swollen and very tender. The joints began to improve 
after the first week, and from this time forward made rapid improve¬ 
ment until, with the exception of the joints of the little fingers, they 
had become normal about four weeks after the operation. The mid- 
phalangeal joints of the little fingers remained slightly thickened, though 
no longer stiff, tender, or painful. In conjunction with this improve¬ 
ment of the joints her general health improved very markedly until, 
with the exception of the heart lesion, she had regained her normal 
state of health. 

After the insertion of dentures in July, 1907, the patient was again 
lost sight of until the beginning of last month (October, 1913), when 
she came complaining of “ rheumatism.” On examination it was found 
that there was a reinfection of the mid-phalangeal joints of both hands. 
She gave the following history : She had enjoyed good health after the 
removal of the teeth until early in 1912. During these four and half 
years she had experienced no trouble of any kind in her joints. Some¬ 
where about January, 1912, she began to have occasional vague 
“ rheumaticky ” pains about the body and limbs. She gradually came 
to suffer more and more from “ rheumatism,” until a few months ago 
her joints began to swell again. As she had meanwhile changed her 
place of residence to one on clay soil, the rheumatism was attributed to 
this. This second attack of rheumatoid arthritis was very similar to the 
first, except that it was more severe. She had paroxysms of pain in her 
right arm lasting an hour or so, and in her left leg. The pain in the 
leg was of a burning character and so severe that she several times 
looked sharply down, ” thinking that her dress had caught fire.” She 
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complained also of a very characteristic symptom of rheumatoid disease 
—namely, loss of muscular power, sudden in onset, and fleeting in 
duration. Owing to this she had once or twice dropped and broken 
teacups which she was carrying in her hand. Her finger-joints caused 
her great pain in wet weather, and on these occasions she tried to relieve 
it by wrapping them up in cotton-wool. For the previous six months 
she had felt tired and worn out. On examination of her mouth it was 
found that the four teeth remaining showed advanced periodontal 
disease, consequently they were removed on October 10 last. The 
joints were again more painful and tender for the following two or three 
days, but then improved rapidly, until less than a fortnight after the 
operation the swelling had subsided and the pain and tenderness had 
disappeared. She was next seen on October 24. The day before had 
been very wet and she stated that on waking in the morning and seeing 
it so wet she had dreaded the day ‘‘ for fear of the pain in her poor 
joints, but to her astonishment she had not experienced the slightest 
pain.*’ She had also lost the feeling of tiredness. 

This case is interesting because, as far as I know, it is the only one 
on record where the disease has twice been cured by the removal of 
teeth. This in conjunction with other experience of my own, and of 
others, seems to prove beyond all doubt a relationship between septic 
teeth and joint infection. A further lesson it teaches, I think—namely, 
the comparatively small amount of sepsis in the mouth which is 
suflScient to account for grave joint lesions. The second attack was 
caused by four teeth, three of which were single-rooted. Lastly, one 
wonders whether the endocarditis responsible for the heart condition 
had been originally caused by the oral sepsis, because the patient had 
never had scarlet fever, rheumatic fever, or any other obvious possible 
cause. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Bezly Thorne said that the consideration of the subject of the 
evening formed a fitting sequel to the monumental discussion on “ Alimentary 
Toxaemia,” which had taken place at the Society earlier in the year. For 
many years he had looked on cardio-vascular affections as being due to 
autotoxis, and that mainly from the alimentary canal. Latterly, he had 
been brought to the conclusion that what he had regarded as a primary 
cause was often a result of oral or nasal infection. If such were the fact it 
would be difficult to exaggerate its importance from the point of view of treat- 
, ment. Having referred to the fact that some seventeen years before he had 
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drawn attention to the frequent association of articular complications with 
self-poisoning and circulatory troubles, he quoted the following illustrative 
cases:— 

(1) Mrs. B., aged 57, subject to muscular and articular pains for four 
years. Shoulder and metacarpo-phalangeal and phalangeal joints especially 
affected. Never free from dull praecordial pain, becoming acute on exertion. 
Air-hunger. Apex in the nipple line 4^ in. from the mid-sternal line. All the 
symptoms except the articular and praecordial pains having been relieved by 
a course of treatment, the patient was advised to have a septic bicuspid 
extracted before leaving London. She delayed doing so, but reported a few 
months later that the pains had ceased within a little more than a week after 
removal of the tooth. 

(2) Mr. M., aged 50, after thirty-five years’ service in India, had still more 
pronounced articular pain and swelling than the above case, and daily passecl, 
witli much flatus, offensive stools of the consistency of porridge. He was 
advised to have his teeth and gums examined and to have the faeces submitted 
to bacteriological examination. He writes : “ It appears that for some years 
I have been suffering from pyorrhoea, which is almost universal in India, 
especially in dry, sandy tracts, such as those in w’hich I have si>ent most of 
my service. The bacteriologist established that the Bacillus necrodcntalis is 
infecting my blood. I am being treated with vaccine accordingly, supple¬ 
mented with local treatment. So far as I can judge, the result is already 
very beneficial.” 

Dr. Ackerley expressed his general agreement with the author of the paper, 
and especially with his contention that the mouth should be thoroughly cleansed 
in cases of oral sepsis, whether the condition was one of gingivitis or pyorrhoea. 
In a recent examination of one hundred and fifteen consecutive cases of fibro- 
sitis, including forty-four cases of peri-arthritis or arthritis, he found that there 
was definite oral sepsis in sixty-six, or over 58 per cent., while in thirteen 
others, over 11 per cent., sepsis had recently been treated, and in only nine cases 
was he satisfied that septic conditions of the mouth had not recently existed. 
He found that he did not get the thorough and permanent good results he 
desired in cases of fibrositis and arthritis unless all septic foci in the mouth 
w^ere removed, and in support of Mr. Steadman’s contention brought before the 
meeting the following statements made by him in the last few^ months. First, 
in some remarks on “ The iFtiology and Treatment of Fibrositis,” ‘ speaking of 
the means necessary for a “ complete cure ” of fibrositis, the following words 
were used : “ First and foremost, attention must be paid to any septic foci 
especially of the mouth and nose. To attempt elimination of toxins and at 
the same time to have a factory of toxins busily at work is obviously absurd. 
As regards oral sepsis, in all probability * an edentulous man is in a better 

‘ Proceedings^ 1913, vi (Bain, and Clim. Sect.), p. 60. 

- I should now write “certainly.”—K. A. 
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condition than a man with a mouth containing thirty-two sound teeth and 
half-a-dozen cesspools. It must not be thought that even the least obvious 
sepsis can be left alone with impunity,'' And, secondly, in a paper on “ Oral 
Sepsis ** read before the Shropshire Division of the British Medical Association 
in June last, he had used the following words, and quoted a case which was not 
unlike that mentioned by Mr. Steadman: “ Evidences have been accumulating 
for some time that the toxaemia which results from this condition (oral sepsis) 
is most profound and far-reaching. Quite apart from conditions affecting the 
alimentary canal, of which one may mention ulceration of stomach and bowel, 
enteritis and colitis, many forms of fibrositis, including peri-arthritis and cases 
of arthritis deformans, can be definitely traced to the toxaemia originating 
in the mouth. As I am writing this paper a patient, originally sent to me 
in 1907, with severe arthritis of hands, knees and shoulders has come in. 
She was, and had been for some time, completely crippled so far as walking 
was concerned. Besides the arthritis she complained of severe headaches of 
the migraine type, and muzzy-headedness, and was sleepless on account of the 
severe pain at night. The mouth was in a deplorable condition with carious 
teeth and septic gums. As a result of some attention to the mouth and general 
hygiene she improved to a certain extent, and then it was arranged she should 
have her mouth put into proper order. She went to her dentist, and I under¬ 
stood that all the offending teeth had been extracted. I heard of her from 
time to time, and though as a result of massage, exercises and general hygiene 
there was some improvement, I was surprised to hear that she remained much 
of an invalid. In 1911 I saw her again and found that the dentist she had 
consulted in 1907 had deliberately fitted a plate over no fewer than eight stumps 
which had been septic in 1907 and were badly septic in 1911. With some 
trouble I got her to have them removed, and to-day (June 9, 1913) I see her 
a totally different woman, clear in head, clear in skin, vastly better in all 
affected joints, walking without difficulty and enjoying life. Cases like this 
could be repeated over and over again. Year by year gradual loss of health, so 
long as septic conditions of mouth exist, month after month definite and some¬ 
times startling improvement in health when these septic conditions are entirely 
got rid of.” 

Dr. Des Voeux remarked that he had attended the meeting because he 
had wished to hear of a case of rheumatoid arthritis caused by pyorrhoea, and 
although he was very much interested in the case mentioned by Mr. Steadman, 
he could not agree with him that it was a case of rheumatoid arthritis; he 
would prefer to call it a case of rheumatism or rheumatic arthritis. He had 
himself seen a case of rheumatoid arthritis two years ago, at its very com¬ 
mencement, and in that case there had been pyorrhoea of a severe type and 
all the teeth around which there was suppuration had been removed by Dr. 
Budden and the patient was afterwards treated by a vaccine for six months. 
This patient he had seen a few days previously and he found from her that 
further teeth had been removed a year later owing to slight pyorrhoea, but no 
improvement had taken place in the disease, which had steadily spread from 
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joint to joint. Having for over twenty years been carefully watching to see 
the results of pyorrhoea, he had been inclined to consider rheumatoid arthritis 
as due to other causes. Many of the other cases mentioned he quite agreed 
to, but that was straying from the point of the paper; he had no wish to under¬ 
estimate the importance of pyorrhoea as a cause of disease. 

Mr. COLYER asked Dr. Des Voeux if he would mind saying what he con¬ 
sidered the clinical conditions of a case of rheumatoid arthritis. 

Dr. Des Voeux, in reply to Mr. Colyer, said he looked upon rheumatoid 
arthritis as being a disease of the larger joints, especially the knees, the 
shoulders, and the metacaipo-phalangeal joints of the hand, and from these 
joints it spread to the other ones. There were natural differences in the 
severity of the disease, but on the whole it was a progressive one. 

Mr. Colyer, after hearing Dr. Des Voeux’s views on rheumatoid arthritis, 
said it was quite clear to him that we were not all in unanimity as to what 
constituted rheumatoid arthritis. His view was expressed by Mr. Steadman, 
that is to say, a polyarthritis, mainly involving the peri-articular structures, 
occurring in young adults. With regard to the case quoted by Dr. Des Voeux, 
he thought perhaps the removal of the first batch of teeth had not cleared up 
the condition because it was quite possible that all the sepsis had not been 
removed from the mouth, some teeth having been left, and it was quite likely 
that these teeth were unwittingly a source of sepsis. He thought there was 
no question that there were many cases of rheumatoid arthritis in which the 
septic focus was situated in the mouth, but it was always wiser in trying to 
arrive at a diagnosis to carefully exclude all other possible sources of sepsis. 
In all cases where a causal relationship had been established between the 
mouth condition and the joint trouble, he thought there should be no hesitation 
on the part of the dental surgeon in completely removing from the moqth 
every possible source of sepsis, and he pointed out that teeth with a marginal 
gingivitis, even though they had no pockets, were very often sources of 
trouble. 

Mr. C. Edward Wallis strongly supported the views of Dr. Ackerley in 
regard to the serious results of oral sepsis in their relation to rheumatic affec¬ 
tions, and in addition called attention to the importance of realizing that oral 
sepsis in children was just as inimical to health as in the case of adults. Mr. 
Wallis specially combated the views of those school dentists who concentrate 
their attention upon the permanent dentition and pay little or no heed to the 
inevitable sequelas of septic or carious temporary teeth ; the so-called “ growing 
pains ” in children he believed to be in a large number of *cases simply the 
result of oral sepsis. 

Mr. Sturridge said that a great deal had been said about the effects of 
oral sepsis in connexion with rheumatoid arthritis from a medical standpoint; 
the prevailing idea seemed to be that the extraction of all septic teeth was the 
only thing that could be done for the relief of the patient. He wished to say 
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a few words in support of conservative treatment. It was a difficult matter to 
define the stage at which infection of periodontal and gum tissue took place; 
it probably was at a very early period, before the gingival trough even showed 
any outward or visible sign of inflammation. The extraction of all teeth which 
were responsible for oral sepsis he considered very drastic measures, and in most 
cases a very serious matter for the patient. He thought that the early stages 
of oral infection were too frequently overlooked, and cases were numerous in 
which immistakable pyorrhoea was present. He did not agree with Mr. Colyer, 
who said that when oral sepsis was diagnosed as causing rheumatoid arthritis 
it was always necessary to extract all the affected teeth, which meant that 
every tooth in the mouth should be removed. These teeth could often be 
treated and the disease cured, and (with the aid of the patient) the mouth kept 
in a perfectly healthy condition. He ha(L treated a great many cases of oral 
sepsis in which rheumatism, joint pains, and rheumatoid arthritis were present, 
and had seen them get perfectly well, and remain so for a number of years 
without any recurrence. As many of those present were aware, his method of 
treatment consisted in thorough sterilization of the tissue by ionic medication 
in conjunction with complete removal of a foreign matter which was invariably 
present on the roots of the teeth. He thought it was absolutely unnecessary 
to extract a whole set of teeth because the patient exhibited symptoms of 
rheumatoid or alimentary toxsemia; conservative treatment in these cases was 
quite within the scope of dental science, and he emphatically deprecated the 
tendency which existed to extract these teeth rather than carry out the more 
scientific method of conservative treatment. He was well aware that the 
ordinary methods of irrigating or syringing pyorrhoea pockets with antiseptics 
was ineffective and would not cure cases in which the micro-organisms had 
already infected the deep tissues. It was necessary to sterilize the tissues and 
destroy the bacteria in them in order to cure the existing septic condition, and 
this could be readily done without resorting to extraction to the extent that 
had been advocated. 

Mr. Warwick James thought one of his cases might be of interest as 
it was of ten years* standing. The patient had pains in her joints, which were 
relieved by rendering and maintaining the mouth clean, without extraction 
of the teeth. He agreed with the last speaker in much that he had said. 
Undoubtedly extraction of teeth was indicated in a large number of cases, but 
the removal of teeth which were valuable and not harmful was so easily 
undertaken that he wished to urge the necessity of careful consideration. The 
difficulties of determining the line of demarcation between retention and extrac¬ 
tion of teeth were indeed great; he had endeavoured to indicate some of the 
points of importance in a post-graduate lecture he had delivered at the Eoyal 
Dental Hospital. The factor to which he had attached chief importance was 
the degree of bone infection—a description here of the exact changes in the 
bone would involve too much time—but changes in the bone could be recog¬ 
nized which were certainly of great value in determining the extent and 
seriousness of the infection. 
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Mr. Steadman, in reply, said that he had listened witli great interest to 
the cases cited by Dr. Bezly Thome. He thought that in the case mentioned 
in which vaccines were being used he would find that the relief was only teni- 
ix)rary and that a recurrence of the joint symptoms would take place soon 
after the vaccine treatment was stopped, unless the teeth were removed. He 
strongly supported every word spoken by Dr. K. Ackerley with regard to the 
treatment, of the disease. He was convinced that the only safe way was free 
extraction of the teeth in these cases. No other method known to us, at present, 
gave!permanent results. Dr. Des Voeux said tliat the case he had brought 
forward to-night was not one of rheumatoid arthritis at all. Mr. Steadman 
could only say that his (Mr. Steadman’s) view coincided with that of Mr. 
J. F. Colyer, and he thought wuth the majority of medical men. He had 
recently read Dr. E. Jones Llewellyn’s book on the disease, and he was 
correct according to that author in labelling this case rheumatoid arthritis. 
Whether the disease commenced in the small or large joints, the final result 
in unchecked cases was the same—namely, complete fixation of all the joints. 
He could not therefore see any reason for ha\nng two names for it. He w as, 
of course, aware that when the disease had progressed until bony changes had 
occurred in the joints extraction of the teeth would not cure the disease, though 
it might prevent it getting worse. He was very jdeased to hear Mr. Wallis’s 
remarks, he agreed with him entirely that oral sepsis in children was frequently 
overlooked, and that the results in them were as serious as it adults. He 
could not agree with Mr. Sturridge’s method of treatment. It was quite 
true that ionic medication checked the flow of pus for a time, but this was 
certainly not a cure in any sense of the term. The disease invariably recurred 
in a very short time, and in cases such as this where the joints were affected 
one could not afford to delay the extraction, for fear of being too late and 
finding that the joints were permanently and incurably damaged. 
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A Case of Congenital Absence of Maxillary Teeth. 

By Leonard Harwood, M.E.C.S., L.D.S. 

The patient, a girl, aged 20, presented herself at the National 
Dental Hospital in order to obtain an upper denture. Her father 
stated that she never had any deciduous teeth in the superior maxilla. 
The only teeth that have erupted in the upper jaw are one premolar 
and two molars on each side. The models show only one molar on 
each side, but this is due to previous extraction of the upper teeth. 
X-ray plates were taken for the stereoscope and these demonstrate 
quite plainly the absence of any vestige of teeth other than those that 
have actually erupted. It will also be noticed that there is considerable 
under-development of the premaxillse and the anterior portions of the 
maxillae. As regards the mandible of this patient, it will be seen that 
only one premolar is in position and that there are no signs of any other 
premolar in the X-ray photograph. On the left side where there is a 
gap I removed a temporary molar which completely filled up this space. 
Thus there could only have been one temporary molar on the left side 
of the mandible. A second molar was previously extracted from this 
side of the jaw. So that the fullest dentition that this patient ever 
possessed was as follows:— 

7 6 4 I 4 6 7 

7 6 E 4 3 2 1 I 1 2 3 E 6 7 
or D 

F—14 
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The models which I now show of a female, aged 40, at first sight 
lead one to suppose that a similar condition to that of the last case is 
also present here. She, however, possessed a full deciduous dentition, 
but in the superior maxilla the permanent successors of her temporary 
teeth never appeared. It will be seen that here temporary canines are 
still in position. An X-ray photograph, however, reveals the fact that 
most, if not all, of the permanent teeth are present in the bone, and at 
the present moment one premolar on each side is actually erupting. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. W. W. James thought Mr. Harwood’s communication was of con¬ 
siderable interest. He had experience of a case where all the premolars were 
absent in a boy, aged 11. The alveolar ridges did not show the fullness which 
should be present at that age; skiagrams were taken and showed the absence 
of the teeth. A lower denture was made as, unfortunately, the first molars 
had been removed previously on account of caries. The chief interest of the 
case was the appearance of a sinus which opened upon the ridge and was foimd 
to pass vertically into the bone of the mandible for about i in. A minute 
particle of calcified material was removed, which was completely dissolved in 
acid so that a microscopical section could not be made. The particle was 
probably enamel. No other indication of the presence of the teeth had been 
discovered. 

Mr. F. E. Smyth said he recalled a case in his own practice where 
a considerable number of the permanent teeth were absent. The patient was 
a lady, aged about 35, and as far as he could remember there were only fourteen 
teeth present, these being, in the maxilla, the central incisors, canines and first 
I^remolars, and in the mandible, the central and lateral incisors, canines and 
first premolars. No permanent teeth had been extracted. Both maxilla and 
mandible showed marked lack of growth, otherwise the patient was a normal, 
healthy individual. 

Mr. W. Eushton said he had known a case in which the temporary 
incisors and canines had persisted till adult life, and being unsightly were 
removed and an artificial denture inserted. But the most remarkable edentu¬ 
lous case he had ever known was that of an Armenian boy who had never 
erupted either temporary or permanent teeth of any kind. He brought the 
details of that case before the Odontological Society and the models were now 
in the Odontological Eoom of the Eoyal College of Surgeons’ Museum. He 
wished to call attention to the apparently well-developed jaws in these cases, 
which seemed to refute the contention that jaw development depended upon 
tooth development. 
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Mr. Berwick remarked that it was interesting to note that absence of 
teeth was not entirely confined to the human race, as he had taken some 
impressions of a cat’s mouth some years ago where there were only four 
rudimentary canines present. 

Mr. A. E. Baker said that the specimen referred to by Mr. Berwick was 
in the Boyal College of Surgeons’ Museum (Odontological Section). 

Mr. Morgan Hughes asked Mr. Harwood if there was any history of 
illness or accident or any constitutional taint in the patient to account for 
the arrest of development of the teeth in the case shown. 

Mr. Harwood, in reply to Mr. Eushton, pointed out that in his case there 
was considerable under-development of the front of the jaw. In reply to 
Mr. Morgan Hughes, he said that as far as he had been able to ascertain 
there was no history of constitutional taint. 
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Discussion on Mr. Stanley Mummery's Paper, “ The 
Conservative Treatment of the Pulp.” * 

Mr. W. W. James thanked Mr. Mummery for his pAper, which dealt with 
the important question of preservation of the pulp. Both the dental surgeon 
and the patient were anxious to forego the operation of removal of the pulp, 
if possible. The most important consideration, and the question Mr. James 
would like Mr. Mummery to answer, was when should the pulp be removed, 
and when should it be preserved. Mr. Mummery seemed to suggest that the 
pulp should be preserved unless suppuration had occurred. Mr. James was of 
the opinion that when doubt existed the pulp should be removed, as the conse¬ 
quences were so severe when preservation of the pulp failed. The indications 
for preservation or removal were most imperfect in many cases. An inflamed 
pulp was best tested in the early stages by the application of cold to the neck 
of the tooth; later thermal changes were lost, although sensation of touch was 
still present—a fact of great interest. The preservation of a pulp where the 
dentine was not sensitive might be most dangerous, except, perhaps, in old 
people, for the pulp might be infected already, and cause the diminished 
sensation which had been attributed to secondary protective changes. Attempts 
to stain the dentine of the cavity might be of some value; iodine would stain 
softened dentine brown, and it seemed possible that other and selective stains 
might be used. As Mr. Mummery had pointed out, decalcified dentine was 
not necessarily infected. The slides shown by Mr. Mummery were certainly 
of interest. 

Mr. Alfred Barritt said that he had listened with great interest to 
Mr. Mummery’s paper, especially as it coincided to a great extent with the 
results of his own investigations. During the past year he had examined 
many teeth, extracted to relieve acute pain due to inflammation of the pulp. 
Briefly, the results of these investigations were: (l) That where there existed 
a hard w^all of dentine, between a carious cavity and the pulp, there were 
never any bacteria present in the pulp; (2) that where there existed only a 
thin wall of softened dentine, between a carious cavity and the pulp, micro¬ 
organisms were usually present in the pulp, and the organisms present were 
those which were invariably found in the deep layers of carious dentine; 
(3) that approximately 50 per cent, of the organisms isolated from the pulp 
under such conditions were capable of producing an enzyme which it was 
reasonable to infer was responsible for the acid causing decalcification of the 
dentine and inflammation of the pulp, and hence the pain incidental to such 
inflammation. For those interested, he might say that a description of some 
of the more frequent of these organisms, with their cultural reactions, would 
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be found in a paper compiled by Mr. Goadby and himself, and read before 
the Stomatological Section of the International Congress of Medicine* of 
last year. There was one question with regard to treatment he would 
like to ask Mr. Mummery. Granted that pulpitis without pulp exposure 
was due to the irritating action of an acid, why not employ an alkali to 
neutralize the acid, and so directly treat the exciting cause of the inflam¬ 
mation? If he might be permitted, there was a further observation he 
would like to make. Mr. Mummery, when showing the excellent slides 
prepared by his father and Mr. Hopewell-Smith, said he regretted that he could 
not demonstrate a case of secondary dentine formed in a tooth the subject 
of attrition, as he had been unable to obtain any teeth of savages. He 
(Mr. Barritt) had a tooth extracted from a “ savage,’* resident in the British 
Isles, which showed the condition to which Mr. Mummery referred, and he 
w^ould throw it upon the screen. This showed that the pulp cavity was 
entirely closed in by a solid wall of secondary or adventitious dentine, and 
it would also be noted that in the same section there were several “pulp- 
stones.” Such calcareous formations were classed separately by Mr. Mummery* 
as being due to degenerative changes in the pulp. This section, as was evident, 
was prepared by grinding, and hence much of the pulp tissue had been 
destroyed; there were, however, about twenty distinct “pulp-stones” in the 
portion of the pulp which remained. This tooth was the seat of acute pain 
of such a kind as we were not led to expect in a simple case of attrition. The 
pain was therefore probably due to the presence of the calcareous formations 
in the pulp tissue itself. 

Mr. F. E. Smyth said Mr. Mummery had made the statement that he 
[relieved discoloration of the dentine was always a sign that infection had 
taken place, and therefore that all discoloured dentine should be removed. In 
his (Mr. Smyth’s) experience, the so-called adventitious or secondary dentine 
was nearly always brown in colour, so that if they followed Mr. Mummery’s 
advice this would always have to be removed, with exposure of the pulp as a 
natural result. Referring to another point, Mr. Mummery had stated that he 
considered it was never advisable to “cap” an exposed pulp. As regards this, 
Mr. Smyth thought there were many cases in which the operation was 
successful in its results. Such cases, he thought, were those in which the 
pulp was healthy, but a minute exposure was inadvertently made just as the 
last pKJrtion of softened dentine was removed. If in these cases a cap of non- 
irritatini? material was used, such as “ artificial dentine,” with a trace of pure 
carbolic acid added, and the tooth then left for a week or so with a temporary 
filling, be thought it was nearly always found to remain perfectly comfortable, 
and might safely be permanently filled. They must all of them have come 
across cases, when cutting out old fillings, where a pulp had been capped 
several years previously by another operator, and although dead or partially 
so had not become septic, nor had it caused any unpleasant symptoms. 


' Lancet, 1913, ii, p. 488. 
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Mr. W. Eushton considered that the most practical aspect of thp problem 
was the clinical one, and thought that when the pulp had caused an acute 
attack of pain sufficient to cause sleeplessness, or when the pain was subacute, 
intermittent and progressive, or when the tooth was acutely responsive to 
thermal changes under a filling, it was best to devitalize. He also advocated 
the same treatment when in doubt, especially when the patient was going 
away for a holiday, &c., or when the pulp had been exposed when excavating. 
His own experience of the tooth pulp had made him suspicious, and he thought 
that Mr. Mummery was, on the whole, too sanguine. 

Mr. George Thomson said he attached considerable importance to the 
preservation of a live pulp in a tooth, because the strength and elasticity of 
the dentine and enamel were retained. There was probably more vitality 
in these tissues than had been previously supposed, and we would probably 
come to regard both enamel and dentine as included in the metabolic circle. 
He had lately experienced personally the extensive malleting of a large gold 
inlay in a tooth having a large surface of secondary dentine and feather 
edges of enamel. He felt sure that a devitalized tooth would have suffered con¬ 
siderable damage at the enamel edges if it had been so treated, because the 
enamel of a so-called dead tooth is brittle and friable. Mr. Mummery had said 
that only time would prove whether the live pulps, over which he had inserted 
fillings, would remain alive. This reminded him of a practitioner in Australia, 
who filled teeth with cement, knowing that the death of the pulp would 
probably ensue painlessly, and he then removed it and filled the root or roots, 
in which there had been no decomposition owing to the antiseptic action of 
the cement. He wished also to refer to the title of the paper, “ Conserv’ative 
Treatment of the Pulp,” which conveyed nothing to the general reader without 
the inclusion of the word dental. One spent a good deal of time explaining to 
patients that what they called the nerve we called the pulp, and he thought it 
might be as well to retain the better understood term “ nerve,” which, though 
not strictly correct, was quite understood by most people. 

Mr. Lewin Payne, in referring to the treatment of irritated and inflamed 
dental pulps, recommended the employment of a simple preparation which had 
been suggested to him three or four years ago. It consisted of zinc oxide and 
eugenol mixed together into a thick paste, which was then applied over the 
exposed area of dentine covering the pulp. In his opinion this preparation 
was preferable to those mentioned by Mr. Mummery in his paper. The paste 
was non-irritating, and if properly mixed would be found to set quite hard; it 
also made an excellent temporary filling for a tooth, and would set even when 
exposed to the action of the saliva. 

Mr. F. N. Doubleday remarked that Mr. Mummery had said that in 
certain cases he would leave decalcified and softened dentine over the pulp, 
relying on the recuperative action of that organ to protect itself. His 
(Mr. Doubleday’s) practice in these cases was based on an axiom of Professor 
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Underwood, contained in his little book on “ Dental Surgery ” ; he there stated 
that hardness and not discoloration is the test of what dentine should be 
removed”; with this he agreed, and would never leave softened dentine under 
any conditions in a cavity. If the pulp becomes exposed, he was strongly in 
favour of its removal; one might sometimes, on account of the colour of the 
tooth, be led to cap a purely traumatic exposure in a front tooth, but in all 
other cases, in his belief it was better to remove the pulp. He would be 
grateful to the older members present if they would tell him how much pain 
in their experience might occur in a tooth pulp and yet the pulp live. 
Mr. Erushton had said a night or two; he (Mr. Doubleday) had always placed 
the limit where the pain was acute at twenty-four hours. It had surprised 
him to hear nothing said as to the patient’s age; he took it that we would 
all agree that conservative measures and the formation of secondary dentine 
within the pulp, on which Mr. Mummery had laid emphasis, was much more 
likely to occur in the pulps of young and healthy patients than in those who 
were older or unhealthy. The President himself had questioned Mr. Mummery’s 
remarks on the caustic action of oil of cloves and similar drugs. Might he 
express the opinion that the question of temperature w^as largely concerned 
here ? If these drugs were applied to the cavity at body temperature, neither 
too hot nor too cold, no harm resulted, and the same remark applied to the 
use of blasts of air. He fully agreed with Mr. Mummery that where it was 
determined to save a pulp only bland, non-irritating drugs should be used, and 
all further irritation avoided, but he believed that this avoidance of temperature 
changes was most important. 

Mr. Sturridge said he agreed with Mr. Mummery in his views on con¬ 
servative treatment of pulps, and that his own clinical experience, extending 
over a good many years, had convinced him of the usefulness of endeavouring 
to save the pulp. He did not think that it was necessary to destroy all pulps 
which had pulpitis, or those which were directly exposed by traumatism in 
operating. He had tried various methods of treating and saving exposed 
pulps, but the one he now used he had practised the longest, and found it 
answered best. After preparing and sterilizing the cavity, his practice was 
to place a mixture of zinc oxide and iodoform, made into a paste with 
dentaJone, over the pulp, and after removing all excess of dentalone, to cover 
it over with a thin layer of oxyphosphate of zinc, which was allowed to harden 
in position, this providing a solid covering containing an antiseptic material in 
contact with the pulp. After protecting the pulp, he either filled the cavity 
temporarily with a cement, or placed a mastic and cotton dressing in it for a 
few days, and then completed the filling operation. He laid stress on the 
sedative efifect of iodoform as an ingredient for the capping of pulps. He 
did not hesitate to cap pulps which were directly exposed, and had had con¬ 
siderable success in preserving pulps in this condition; but he did not think 
when taken place this operation should be undertaken. 
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Mr. Stanley Mummery, in reply, said that it was impossible at the late 
hour to reply in detail to the many members who had taken part in the 
discussion, and he would therefore confine himself to a few remarks upon 
important points. With regard to the President’s criticism of him classing 
the essential oils as caustic drugs, he certainly considered they were nearly as 
caustic as pure carbolic acid, and would quickly produce sloughing of a raw 
surface, and would even blister healthy mucous membrane. The chief point 
raised by most of the members who had spoken was the question of how 
one was to decide in any particular case between the advisability of saving or 
destroying the pulp. It was impossible to lay down any definite rules; each 
case must necessarily be judged on its own merits. The duration and severity 
of pain was no sure indication of the condition of the pulp. Many patients 
would suffer great pain in the earlier stages of pulpitis, when the pulp was 
merely irritated by the near presence of the acids of decay, while others 
would feel no pain until a large pathological exposure had developed, and the 
food in mastication pressed on the exposed pulp. When a patient presented 
himself with the latter condition the treatment was obvious; devitalization 
was the only proper course to pursue. In the vast majority of cases which 
one was called upon to treat, however, exposure had not occurred, and the pulp 
was only suffering from the first contact of the decalcifying acids of the 
advancing organisms. In these cases he would not hesitate to adopt conserva¬ 
tive treatment, and if only a thin cap of decalcified dentine remained over the 
pulp, he would by several days’ application of antiseptics thoroughly sterilize 
this layer, and then proceed to protect the pulp as already described and 
fill the cavity. He did not believe in capping exposed pulp, and when exposure 
was present invariably devitalized. The two main points upon which he 
desired to lay emphasis were: (l) Thorough sterilization of the dentine and 
pulp; (2) absolute protection from all irritation, chemical and thermal, in 
filling the teeth. Suppuration and exposure were the chief indications for 
devitalization. 
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Oral Sepsis as a Predisposing Cause of Cancer. 

By F. St. J. Steadman, M.E.C.S., L.D.S. 

Fob some time past clinical observation, both by medical men and 
dental surgeons, has shown that malignant disease is liable to occur in 
parts of the body which have been the seat of long-standing chronic 
sepsis. For example, J. F. Colyer, writing of “ Epithelioma of the 
Gum,” says: ‘‘A common starting point-is the margin of the gum 
adjacent to a tooth which has been the seat of a long-continued sepsis. 
In such a case the chronic irritation seems to have determined the 
growth of the epithelioma. This tumour may originate in the hard 
palate, where, in some cases, it may be traced to the chronic irritation 
of a badly fitting denture. . . . There is little doubt that in many 
cases a simple ulcer is present for some time, associated with sepsis, 
before malignant change occurs” [3]. 

Mr. J. G. Turner, in the discussion which followed upon my paper 
on this same subject read before the Stomatological Section of the 
recent International Medical Congress, described two cases of malignant 
disease commencing in the sockets of recently extracted teeth, each of 
which had been the seat of long-standing sepsis. 

Very many other authors could be quoted, showing that it is well 
established that long-standing chronic inflammation in any part of the 
body is liable to be followed by malignant disease. For instance, Mr. 
Sampson Handley states: ” The most important factor in the production 
of breast cancer appears to be chronic mastitis” [6]. I recently saw a 
case which seems to support this statement. A w'oman, aged 53. with 
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cancer of the left breast, gave the following history: About twenty 
years ago, while out walking in Scotland, a drunken man caught hold of 
the left breast and squeezed it roughly. She suffered a good deal of pain 
in the breast for about twelve months after this. She eventually got 
well, except that ever since the initial injury she has had pain and 
tenderness in that breast when she is tired or run down. Three yeara 
ago she noticed a small ‘‘ lump in the breast, which has since proved 
to be malignant. 

This case is interesting. Judging from the history, the “rough 
squeeze ” damaged some of the breast cells, and a subacute mastitis- 
developed, the infection not being virulent enough to produce an abscess. 
This became a chronic mastitis, which gave rise to no symptoms when 
she enjoyed good health, but when over-tired or run down manifested 
itself by pain and tenderness. Seventeen years after the injury 
malignant change occurs. The question arises, whence came the 
infection in this case ? It may have travelled along the milk-ducts, or 
what is much more likely, I think, via the blood-stream from some 
septic focus elsewhere, very probably from some part of the alimentary 
canal. The commonest part of the alimentary canal to be septic is the 
mouth, and I have seen several cases of breast cancer with histories of 
previous mastitis with advanced periodontal disease. In this particular 
case, however, the mouth was fairly clean. 

Victor Bonney, writing on vulval new growths, states; “ Squamous- 
celled carcinoma of the vulva is not uncommon, and its almost constant 
association with a pre-existing.leucoplakic vulvitis has been noted** [2]. 

Mr. Peter Daniel states; “In every case of cancer of the penis 
I have seen, a chronic balano-posthitis has always existed, and in 
cancer of the tongue, lip and cheek, sepsis plays a most important 
part** [4]. 

Herman shows that cancer of the uterus is frequently preceded by a 
long-standing chronic inflammation [8]. 

We see, then, that in the sexual organs and also in other parts of 
the body, long-standing chronic inflammation appears to predispose to 
the development of cancer. 

But although it has come to be recognized that chronic sepsis 
predisposes locally to malignant disease, up to the present time it has 
not been realized what a profound influence chronic septic conditions of 
the mouth may have upon the production of cancer in more remote 
parts of the body. I am of opinion that oral sepsis is by far the 
commonest predisposing cause of malignant disease. In my paper 
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already referred to, I pointed out that of the 112,801 deaths from cancer 
occurring in England and Wales during the years 1901 to 1904, 29,386 
occurred in the sexual organs (28,277 in the female and 1,109 in the 
male) and 83,415 in other parts of the body.^ Separating these 83,415 
cases into male and female, I showed that in the male no less than 85*1 
per cent, and in the female 86*5 per cent, occurred in the alimentary 
canal and its associated parts—i.e., those parts to which infection from 
the mouth can spread -either by continuity of tissue or along ducts or 
lymphatic vessels. Now, if oral sepsis is the commonest predisposing 
cause of cancer, considering how very prevalent it is, these figures 
show exactly what we should expect—namely, that the great majority of 
cancers occur in those parts of the body most readily infected from the 
mouth. 

In investigating this question, it was necessary not only to examine 
the months of a large number of persons suffering, and as a control a 
number not suffering, from malignant disease, hut also to devise some 
system by which the amount, or rather, what is of even greater import¬ 
ance, the duration, of the sepsis qould be estimated. The method 
adopted consisted of using the figures 0, 1, 2 and 3. “ 0 ” indicated 

that the mouth was entirely free from all traces of pyorrhoea alveolaris. 
In the “ 1 ” class were placed cases showing a slight degree of periodontal 
disease; in the “ 2 ” class I placed cases intermediate between classes 
2 and 3; in the “ 3 ” class I placed the advanced cases; by these I mean 
cases where the disease was not only advanced, but had been present a 
considerable number of years; cases where teeth had become very 
loose, or had even dropped out, and which showed marked absorption of 
the alveolar ridge where the teeth had been lost. In this class were also 
placed those very chronic cases in which there is a thickening of the 
alveolar process. 

In order to compare the cancer cases with the control cases I’eadily, 
it is necessary to have a fixed point. This fixed point I call the maxi¬ 
mum pyorrhoeie index, which I obtain by simply multiplying the number 
of persons examined by three. The resulting figure gives the highest 
possible mark which such persons could obtain if they ail had the 
most advanced degree of pyorrhoea alveolaris. 

The number of persons suffering from cancer examined was 192. 
The following table gives the parts affected and the marks obtained :— 


I jn the Registrar-General’s report 1,329 cases are placed under the heading “Parts not 
stated and are omitted from these figures. 
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Table I. 








Number obtaining 


Pait aflr«‘cte<l 


Niinibt^r 

_ 

_ — 


..... 



examined 

8 

2 

1 

(1 

Tongue 


43 

36 

7 

0 

0 

Palate 


9 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Floor of mouth 


3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Maxilla 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Mandible ... 


3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Fauces 


7 

5 

1 

1 

0 

Tonsil 


7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Nose 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Throat 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parotid gland 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Lip 


6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Cheek 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Angle of jaw 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Glands in neck 


3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Epiglottis ... 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Larynx 


10 

10 

4 

1 

1 

(Esophagus... 


7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Stomach 


26 

18 

5 

3 

0 

Pancreas 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Intestine 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Gall-bladder 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Colon 


6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Rectum 


44 

36 

7 

1 

0 

Anus 


‘2 

2 

0 

0 

0 


Total 192 

154 

29 

8 

1 

It will be seen that of these 

192, 154 obtained a 3, 

29 a 

2, 8 a 

1, and 

1 a 0. The maximum 

pyorrhoeic index 

is 192 X 3 

57(). 

The 

marks- 

these patients obtained 

were 

— 





154 X 3 


... 

402 




29 X 2 


= 

58 




8x1 


... 

8 







528, or 91 06 per cent 



I w ant to emphasize the significance of these figures. 

They mean that 

nearly 92 per cent, of 

these 

patients suffering from cancer had had 

periodontal disease for 

a great number of years. It 

is difficult 

to say 

exactly how many, but 

one is 

probably not far wrong 

in estimating the 

number at from fifteen to forty years, 

or even longer. 

Of the 154 


persons obtaining a 3, from no fewer than 84 was a history obtained of 
teeth “dropping out,“ or “working themselves out,“ or some similar 
expression. In my opinion, it takes from fifteen to twenty-five years 
at least for the rarefying osteitis in the bone to advance sufficiently to 
allow the teeth to be lost in this manner. Many of these patients had 
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thus heen losing teeth for fifteen or twenty years. Considering that 
the disease must have been present a long time before the first tooth 
was lost in this way, one obtains some idea of the time sepsis had been 
present. Twenty-three more of these 154 had been obliged to have 
teeth removed because they were very loose. There is, therefore, very 
little difference between these and the above 84; 34 showed, more or 
less, marked thickening of the alveolar processes. The remaining 12 
cases were so filthy that I could not very well do anything else than 
allot them a 3. Moreover, of the seven tongue cases who obtained a 
2, two gave a definite history of the malignant ulcer commencing by 
the organ rubbing against a septic tooth. 

The case of carcinoma of the larynx which obtained a 0 was 
interesting. He was a man, aged 42, with one of the cleanest mouths 
I have ever seen. He was, however, unfortunately a very heavy smoker 
and had had a chronic pharyngitis, or “smoker’s throat,” for many years. 

With regard to cancer of the mouth, a very common objection to 
be raised is that the sepsis present is due to the growth and not the 
growth to the sepsis. Dental surgeons, however, have no trouble here. 
“ When histories are obtained of teeth ‘dropping out’ years before, 
when the alveolar ridges where they have been lost show marked 
absorption, when the teeth present are very loose, or when the alveolar 
processes are thickened, it is quite obvious that the malignant disease 
which has been present a few tveeks, or months, cannot have produced 
these changes which take years to bring ” [10]. 


Control C.\ses. 


I obtained my material for the control cases from (1) the surgical 

wards of the London hospitals (I chose the surgical only rather than 

both surgical and medical, because most diseases due to pyorrhoea 

alveolaris would be placed in the medical wards) ; and (2) from the 

nts and friends accompanying the children attending my dental 

^ tinent at the Belgrave Hospital for Children. These last seemed 

be as good a source as I could obtain, because these people are 

their daily duties, presumably in their normal state of 

^ < 2 even hundred and forty persons over 35 years of age were 
health- 

examined ; 


the maximum pyorrhoeic index therefore being 2,220. Of 


these :- 

148 obtained 3 

= 

444 


238 „ 2 

= 

476 


2 V 2 ,, 1 


272 


1,192 
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That is to say, these 740 persons obtained 1,192 out of a possible 2,220, 
or 53'69 per cent., as compared to the 91'66 per cent, obtained by the 
cancer patients—a difference of 38 per cent. 

I have also examined a number of persons at each of the eleven 
age-periods. The following Table II gives the results obtained:— 


Tablk II. 



Number 

examined 

335 


Number^btaining 


Percentage of maximum 
pyorrhoeic index 

6*17 

Age-period 

0-6 

3 

0 

o 

8 

l 

... 36 

^0 

... 291 

6-10 

686 

2 

... 10 

... 66 

... 608 

4-47 

10-16 

563 

1 

6 

... 76 

... 471 

6-42 

16-20 

162 

0 

4 

... 41 

... 117 

10 08 

20-26 

63 

1 

4 

... 31 

... 27 

22-22 

26-36 

365 

... 11 

... 65 

... 193 

... 96 

82-51 

36-46 

473 

... 62 

... 134 

... 207 

.. 70 

46-58 

46-66 

182 

... 44 

... 66 

... 60 

... 12 

... 69-34 

65-66 

64 

... 34 

... 22 

6 

2 

... 7916 

66-76 

35 

... 23 

9 

2 

1 

84-76 

76-85 

39 

... 28 

... 10 

1 

0 

89-74 


2,957 

205 

338 

718 

1,695 



Most of these percentages are a little higher than those given in my 
Congress paper, but the number examined in some age-periods are 
more than doubled, so that I have had a larger amount of material 
to draw from. 

From the Congress figures I constructed an average curve showing 
graphically the amount per cent, of the maximum pyorrhoeic index 
present at the different age-periods. The new figures scarcely alter 
this curve, so that I am showing you the original curve. I have also 
constructed a curve showing the cancer mortality per cent, in both sexes 
together, occurring in England and Wales during the years 1905 to 
1909, at the same eleven age-periods, from the figures given in the 
Seventy-third Annual Beport of the Begistrar-General. The upper 
curve is the average pyorrhoea curve, and the lower is the cancer 
curve drawn to a scale 100 times larger. 

Dealing with these curves at the Congress I said : “In comparing 
these two curves, it is clear that there is a most extraordinary similarity 
between them, except that the pyorrhoea curve rises earlier, and is 
always well in advance of the cancer curve. This bears out the figures 
I have already placed before you. These figures, as I have indicated, 
to my mind, seem to show that it takes many years of swallowing septic 
material before the development of malignant disease. . . . The bend 
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to tlie right at the top of the pyorrhoea curve is, I think, explained 
hy th.e fact that periodontal disease commences to be fairly common in 
the young adult, so that at 65 these patients have reached the final 
stage of the disease, that is so say, the absorption of the alveolar process 
has advanced to the degree that the teeth fall out, and so they obtain 



showing the percentage of the maximum pyorrhoea index present and 
be de«tth-rate from cancer occurring in England and Wales (during the years 
1905 - 09 ) th^eleven age-periods. 


At 65 8" large number are in this plight, and the curve has 

* t reached its highest point at this age-period. It is interesting to 

^ that the cancer curve also makes the same bend to the right at 

note I suggest that this is explained by the fact that at 65 years 

the top- 
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of age a great number of people are edentulous, and that some of these 
commence to recover from the effects of their oral sepsis as soon as the 
last tooth has gone. They thus become less liable to malignant disease. 
Not all recover, however, by any means, nor is this to be wondered at. 
A stomach which has been receiving pus for some fifteen to thirty years 
is very frequently permanently damaged. It is beyond repair, and the 
chronic gastritis remains, even though the original source of the infec¬ 
tion has been removed. These facts explain, I think, why it is that 
the two curves become closer together in the last age-periods. The 
malignant disease developing in old people of 75 and upwards is the 
result, I think, not so much of their oral sepsis present at that time, 
as of the very many years of sepsis which have gone before ” [10]. 

So far I have placed before you what I may term the general 
evidence in favour of my theory that oral sepsis is the commonest 
predisposing cause of cancer. I should now like to deal with what may 
be termed the more detailed evidence, as it affects certain parts. The 
time at my disposal to-night will not, however, permit me to do more 
than deal very briefly with one or two organs. As I very recently read 
a short paper on the tongue [11] before this Section, I propose to take 
up the stomach and the gall-bladder. 


Stomach. 

Twenty-six patients were examined suffering from cancer of the 
stomach: of these, eighteen received a 3, five a 2, and three a 1. The 
evidence for the statement that oral sepsis may produce a chronic 
gastritis is overwhelming. It is the almost daily experience of surgeons, 
physicians, and dental surgeons that the removal of septic teeth will 
frequently cure a chronic dyspepsia. Sir W. H. Allchin says: “ The 
symptoms of chronic gastritis are essentially those of a chronic gastric 
dyspepsia, since that is the usual morbid state underlying the clinical 
complex known as chronic gastric indigestion, when that malady is not 
purely nervous in origin. It may become established as a sequence of 
acute gastritis, or may slowly develop without any definite commence¬ 
ment, as the result of obstructed portal circulation, of continued infec¬ 
tion from oral sepsis, or in the cource of chronic toxaemias, such as 
gout, chronic nephritis, &c. [1]. 

James Sherren states that oral sepsis is present in most patients with 
chronic gastric ulcer. Mayo Hobson believes that this is an important 
causal condition in a large number of cases [9]. Peter Daniel says: 
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T\iat a dermatitis may develop into an ulcer is obvious, and why a 
gastritis is denied the capacity to develop into a gastric ulcer I fail to 
understand. The clinical evidence for this statement is so overwhelm¬ 
ing tliat 1 cannot fail to accept the view in general, though I do not for 
one moment overlook the other modes of conveyance of infection—i.e., 
by tbe blood-stream, lymphatics, by contiguity, nor the effect on the 
luucosse of the excretion of toxins developed elsewhere ” [5]. 

Writing on gastric cancer, Sherren stated: “ It is held by all 
surgeons Who have worked out the question, that chronic gastric ulcer 
predisposes to the development of carcinoma. Evidence of this has 
been gradually accumulating since its possibility was first discussed by 
Cruveilhier in 1830, and Eokitansky a year later. Dittrick, in 1848, 
described six cases in which carcinoma developed in the immediate 
vicinity of active or healed ulcers. . . . Among eighty-seven patients 
with carcinoma of the stomach, upon whom I operated up to December, 
1911, there was in thirty-one a definite history pointing to chronic 
gastric ulcer sjrmptoms having been present for from five to twenty- 
eight years. Mayo Eobson, in cases in which he operated, found a 
suggestive history in 59 per cent.; , Moynihan in 60 per cent. The 
most convincing evidence has been put forward by Wilson and MacCarty 
as the result of their examination of specimens removed by operation 
in the Mayos’ clinic. In 71 per cent. (109 out of 153 cases) there was 
naked-eye and microscopical evidence that carcinoma had developed in 
pre-existing ulcers. There can, in my opinion, be no doubt that 
gastric ulcer is a predisposing cause of cancer of the stomach in a 
large proportion of cases” [9]. 

"We see here then, I think, strong support for my view that oral 
sepsi^^ may produce a chronic gastritis, which in some cases goes on to 
ulceration, and thence to malignant disease. It must be remembered, 
too that there are probably many people suffering from chronic gastritis, 
and even gastric ulceration, in whom these morbid processes give rise to 
no symptotos. A few months ago I saw a man who had been operated 
on for perforated gastric ulcer, the first symptom of which was acute 
aMomio®^ pain due to the perforation. He had had no dyspepsia or any 
other whatever previously. His teeth had been “ dropping 

ut ” for several years. 

^ In examining these twenty-six cases I went carefully into the history 
ast dyspepsia. One gave a history of having suffered in this way for 
^ ^ years ; one for eighteen years; two for ten years; two for seven 
. one for six years; two for four years ; one for three years ; three 
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for two years; two for eighteen months ; one for one year; one had had 
dyspepsia as long as he could remember; three for many years, they 
could not say how many; two patients were too ill to obtain a history; 
and in only four cases was there no definite history of a previous 
dyspepsia. 

The most interesting and striking case of the series was the 
following :— 

Case 103.—Girl, aged 16 ; 2. She has an advanced pyorrhoea alveolaris. 
There are deep pockets round the lower incisors and canines, and also in the 
upper molar and premolar region, from which pus can be squeezed. The inter¬ 
dental papillae are spongy, and very distinctly thickened all round the mouth. 
The gums bleed readily. There is marked thickening of the alveolar process in 
the upper molar region on both sides. The upper teeth are crowded, the second 
premolars being crowded completely out of the arch on the lingual side. There 
is a septic stump of the right lower first molar, but no other sign of caries 
present. 

Present trouble : She was quite well up to eight months ago, when she 
commenced vomiting after meals. For the last eight months she has suffered 
a great deal from flatulence. She has a large primary growth in the stomach, 
and several secondary deposits in the cervical glands. One of the largest of 
these glands had been removed and examined microscopically, and found to be 
carcinomatous. 

This is an extremely interesting case on account of the age of the 
patient. It is remarkable that a patient so young as she should have 
such an advanced pyorrhoea alveolaris. In her case I found it difficult 
to decide whether to allot her a 2 or a 3. .It is significant that these 
two most remarkable points about this case—the early cancer and the 
advanced pyorrhoea alveolaris—should be found together. Judging from 
the condition of her mouth, I am of opinion that she has been suffering 
for at least ten years from periodontal disease. 

This morning I received a letter from Mr. Sampson Handley enclos¬ 
ing a paper in which, writing on the prophylaxis of cancer, he says : 
“ The importance of chronic irritation, and especially of bacterial irrita¬ 
tion, as a cause of cancer, emerges ever more and more. It is probable, 
in my opinion, that oral sepsis comes only second to syphilis and exces- 
sive smoking as a cause of mouth cancer. In most cases of cancer of 
the tongue carious teeth and pyorrhoea are a prominent feature, and as 
causing gastric ulcer, oral sepsis is a remote cause of gastric carcinoma. 
A national campaign against oral sepsis would probably lead to an 
appreciable diminution in the mortality of cancer” [7]. 
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Gall-bladder. 

With regard to the routes of infection of the gall-bladder, I think it 
is now generally admitted that inflammation does in some cases spread 
by continuity pf tissue from the stomach to the duodenum, and thence 
along the common bile-duct and cystic duct to that organ. It may 
also, of course, become involved by infection spreading upwards from 
lower down in the small intestine or via the blood-stream. That this 
septic infection frequently leads to the formation of gall-stones, and that 
these two factors together—viz., gall-stones and sepsis—frequently result 
in malignant disease, is also, I think, well established. G. Grey Turner 
states that in over 80 per cent, of cases gall-stones and cancer are 
associated. Mayo Robson states that it may be taken as proved that 
gall-stones owe their origin to a bacterial invasion of the bile channels 
giving rise to a catarrh of the mucous membrane, and a deposition of 
that portion of the cholesterin secreted which is in excess of what the 
bile salts are able to hold in solution. 

The organism most commonly found is, according to some authorities, 
the Bacillus coli conimunis, but the typhoid bacillus, staphylococci and 
streptococci have been frequently found. These last two are very fre¬ 
quently obtained from the pockets in pyorrhoea alveolaris. The following 
case of gall-stones, which I first reported two years ago [12], seems to 
support my contention :— 

A woman, aged 40 ; 3. Had suffered for the past ten years from chronic 
dyspepsia. She had had occasional slight jaundice during the last five or six 
years. Two years ago she had an attack of severe pain, lasting three or four 
hours, in the epigastrium, accompanied by vomiting, and followed by collapse. 
She had two attacks later. A diagnosis of gall-stones was made, and subse¬ 
quently confirmed by their removal by operation. She had an advanced 
pyorrhoea alveolaris of long standing, as shown by her statement that she had 
lost many teeth, owing to their becoming loose and dropping out. She had 
been losing teeth in this way for many years—she could not remember how 
many ; at any rate she was sure that it commenced before the dyspepsia. The 
alveolar ridge, where the teeth had been lost, showed very marked absorption. 
All the teeth she then had had deep pockets round them, reaching in some 
cases almost to the apices of the roots. A quantity of pus could be easily 
squeezed out from all these pockets. 

This case is very interesting, because the patient showed, by her 
various symptoms, apparently the course of the infection. The dyspepsia 
was, no doubt, I think, due to the chronic gastritis, caused by the 
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swallowing of pus from the pyorrhoea alveolaris. The inflammation 
spread to the duodenum, and thence along the common bile-duct and 
cystic duct, as shown by the attacks of jaundice, to the gall-bladder, 
with the resulting formation of gall-stones. I think it is reasonable to 
infer that had the gall-stones not been removed the septic condition of 
the gall-bladder, together with the gall-stones, might eventually have 
brought about cancer of that organ; in which case it would surely be 
fair to say the chief predisposing cause was oral sepsis. 

To sum up the evidence I have placed before you, we see that, 
apart from the sexual organs, over 86 per cent, of cases of cancer 
occur in the alimentary tract, to which infection from the mouth 
is readily conveyed ; that long-standing chronic inflammation in the 
sexual organs and in other parts of the body is known to predispose 
to the development of malignant disease; that the great majority of 
persons suffering from cancer in the alimentary canal have advanced 
periodontal disease which has been present very many years; that 
this advanced periodontal disease is not nearly so common in per¬ 
sons not suffering from cancer ; that it is well established, that 
the constant swallowing of pus can, and does in many cases, bring 
about chronic gastritis; and finally, that the majority of patients 
suffering from cancer of the stomach have had chronic gastritis for 
many years prior to the development of the much more serious 
disease. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Dr. J. S. Bolton : The collection and report of cases bearing on the 
subject will assist in showing what is the relation of oral sepsis to 
primary cancer, as well as to the tendency to recurrence. It is with 
this end in view that the following case is reported. In January, 1912, 
Miss F., aged 42, presented herself for the treatment of a chronic nasal 
and pharyngeal catarrh, and on her second visit she called attention to 
her right breast, in the upper part of which there was a hard tumour 
covered by a puckered skin. She had only one tooth in her mouth, but 
that was an old loose stump under a tooth-plate and in a very septic 
condition. No more favourable condition for the incubation of germs 
can well be imagined than this: heat, food, moisture, and freedom 
from interference being guaranteed to them. No only so, but this 
condition must have been maintained for years to cause the tooth to 
loosen to the extent of almost falling out. Here, then, was abundant 
septic cause. She had numerous small glands in the axilla, in which 
position she had suffered from abscess some years previously. Yet 
another manifestation of septic condition: she had been getting thinner 
for months. Menstrual periods fairly regular. The loose stump was 
at once extracted, and the breast was removed without delay and proved 
to be cancerous. Convalescence was very slow; shortness of breath, 
extreme weakness and bronchial cough lasting for months and suggest¬ 
ing the possibility of rapid recurrence. Between the surgeon and the 
family doctor the mouth was neglected, and in May was found to be 
very foul. It was then cleansed and forthwith kept clean. In June 
the thyroid gland commenced to enlarge, and it increased rapidly in 
size through July and August, and at the same time the health greatly 
improved, and she was able again to take up her work as a school 
teacher. A very possible explanation of the case seems to be that 
the cancer was due to septic poisoning, that after the removal of the 
cancer the issue, hung in the balance for months, and that the hyper¬ 
trophy of the thyroid turned the scale in favour of the patient. At the 
present time, two years after the operation, there is no sign of return 
of the cancer, but the thyroid is still large, the eyes are a little prominent. 


the apex beat is slightly farther out than normal, and the impulse is 
heaving- The throat has recently caused so much trouble that she has 
l)een obliged to rest it. Under treatment by rest, a throat spray, and 
thyroid tablets, a decided improvement is manifest in all the symptoms. 
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Mr. Peter Daniel thoroughly identified himself with the principles 
and importance of the action of infection and toxsemic processes in 
producing those changes in tissues which ultimately lead to cancer, and 
while using the word cancer, would include all varieties of malignant 
disease. Up to now the conclusions derived from all research on the 
origin of cancer have been of the nature of eliminations —i.e., excluding 
the various theoretical causes which are amenable to investigation by 
research, the net result may be said to be an almost unanimous con¬ 
currence of belief that cancer is the end process of prolonged mild 
irritation. What are the causes of such irritation? 

(1) Mechanical, chiefly friction. 

(2) Gross chemical irritation. 

(3) Eadio-active bodies. 

(4) Biochemical irritants, produced by bacteria or certain glands in 
the body. 

It has yet to be proved that mechanical irritation or radio-active 
rays alone—i.e., unaided by bacteria—can produce cancer, since of 
necessity they act chiefly upon the skin, which is a nidus teeming with 
bacteria, while the gastro-intestinal mucosa is generally liable to in¬ 
vasion by the bacteria contained in the mouth and conveyed therefrom 
by food and deglutition, so that it is impossible to exclude the action of 
bacteria when considering the effects of mechanical and radio-active 
irritants. Gross chemicals we may look upon as of academic interest. 

There are left for serious consideration only the internal secretions 
and bacterial toxins. Up to now, excess or deficiency of internal secre¬ 
tions have not been credited with the power to produce tumours, but 
rather to modify growth of normal tissues—over-stimulating or arrest¬ 
ing development, producing pseudo-tilmours possibly but not true 
tumours. 

It may be accepted that, by elimination, we have only to consider 
the remaining cause of irritation—namely, bacteria. There is no real 
pathological demarcation between simple and malignant tumours, and 
the line of demarcation between tumours and chronic inflammations is 
ill defined and may be entirely fictitious, and no one will deny that 
the commonest cause of chronic inflammations is bacterial. 

Infection : If the antecedent to cancer formation is irritation of the 
tissues, then it follows that bacterial infection is the commonest known 
cause of cancer. The widest spread form of bacterial infection known 
to me is oral sepsis, and I believe, therefore, it is the most prevalent 
antecedent cause of cancer, both direct and, by its remote action, indirect. 
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Any form of sepsis, in any part of the body, is liable to the same grave 
charge as oral sepsis; to-night we are only considering oral sepsis and 
its almost universal prevalence. Nor do we need to insist.upon the 
actnal presence of bacteria in the part which has become cancerous, 
although without exception all cancers are.infected with micro-organisms. 
The changes which end in cancer formation may be initiated by the 
biochemicals known as toxins, the bacteria themselves existing in some 
remote tissues; and if this be granted, then, in my belief, the commonest 
cause of such a toxaemia is oral sepsis. 

The prostate in a large number of men undergoes enlargement, so- 
called hypertrophy, which Mr. H. T. Herring and I have demonstrated * 
is merely due to chronic infection of the urethra and prostatic ducts. 
The commonest cause of urethritis is the gonococcus, but we know it 
may soon be swamped by more virulent and commoner cocci, also that 
chronic infection of the posterior —i.e., prostatic—urethra is almost 
impossible to eradicate; hence a gonorrhoea contracted in the teens may 
leave an aftermath of posterior urethritis for ever. It occupies a con¬ 
siderable time to produce the changes called hypertrophy of the prostate, 
hence these patients are generally 50 or more years of age when the 
condition becomes pronounced enough to call for treatment, although 
the actual changes have gone on uninterruptedly since the contraction 
of the gonorrhoea. Here is a mild infection with a very long history, 
analogous to many cases of oral sepsis; it results in a chronic in¬ 
flammation of the prostate, hut the more carefully these hyperthrophied 
—i.e., inflamed—prostates are microscoped, the more are found to be 
maliguant—i.e., cancer—so that at present at least 10 per cent, are 
acknowledged to be malignant. 

Mr. Steadman quotes that the gastro-intestinal tract is the seat of 
86 per cent, of all cancers in men and women (excluding the sexual 
organs): if he looks into the statistics with regard to married women 
he will find a preponderance of cancer of the uterus over gastro¬ 
intestinal cancer, and the explanation is simple: child-bearing leads to 
tears of the cervix uteri and to frequent infection of the uterus; the 
two conditions complement each other in producing those changes 
which end in cancer. The difference between the married and un¬ 
married woman in so far as this discrepancy in incidence of‘cancer 
of the uterus is concerned may be put in terms of bactenal infection : 
the woman has a damaged and infected uterus, therefore a 
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cancer of this organ; the unmarried woman has not a damaged or 
infected uterus, therefore is free from cancer of that organ. One 
speaks in relative terms, as both married and unmarried women suffer 
from cancer of the uterus. 

One can go on multiplying examples to show the relation between 
microbic infection and cancer, but time is limited, so I conclude by 
heartily agreeing with Mr. Steadman in his main contention. 

Mr. Percival P. Cole said that great caution must be observed in 
considering the mutual relationship of two such common lesions as oral 
sepsis and cancer. That they should be associated in a large number of 
cases was only to be expected. If investigation showed that the one 
rarely occurred in people affected by the other, it might reasonably be 
inferred that some mutual antagonism existed. In point of fact, how¬ 
ever, it had been shown that these two conditions were associated in a 
large number of cases. When it was considered, however, that approxi¬ 
mately 86 per cent, of the control cases were admitted to be suffering 
from oral sepsis to a greater or less degree, it was clear that such an 
association was only natural, and therefore proved nothing. To 
discriminate between mere association and causal relationship was 
always a difficult problem, and the difficulty was increased in propor¬ 
tion to the prevalence of the conditions under consideration. 

Certain arguments and facts had been laid before them which, it was 
alleged, supported the theory that oral sepsis was definitely associated 
with cancer in a causal relationship. In order to test the validity of 
these facts and arguments, it would be necessary to consider briefly the 
nature of the two factors concerned. It was difficult to determine 
exactly what Mr. Steadman meant by “cancer,” for although his tables 
of death obviously contained cases of sarcoma, yet his general considera¬ 
tions and his particular instances were entirely concerned with the 
group of carcinomata, a group which included the epitheliomata. It 
was obviously implied that their attention should be centred on the 
relationship of oral sepsis to the growth of carcinoma in various parts 
of the body. They must, therefore, consider what were the charac¬ 
teristic features of a carcinoma. It was by definition a tumour, whose 
essential constituent was epithelium; it was a malignant tumour, derived 
from ectodermic or entodermic tissue. Roughly, it was a growth which 
might arise outside or inside the body. Outside the body, carcinoma 
involved the skin and its derivatives, and it would be interesting to note 
some facts relating to its growth in this situation. 
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It "was well known that epithelioma of the skin was relatively rare, 
in spite of the fact that nowhere was chronic irritation more in evidence, 
as demonstrated by the formation of bursae, corns and bunions. It was 
practically confined to certain sites, and in these the chronic irritation 
was of more or less a specific nature, balanitis in cancer of the penis, 
the irritation to which the scrotum was subjected in certain vocations. 
X-ray dermatitis, and leucoplakic vulvitis. He (the speaker) had 
recently seen a case of chronic varicose ulcer of the leg which had 
become epitheliomatous. A case had been cited by Mr. Steadman in 
which a chronic ulcer of the scalp had undergone malignant change, 
and had been instanced by him as showing that chronic inflammation 
produced by sepsis was a determining factor in the onset of carcinoma. 
The case of the varicose ulcer might equally have been brought forward 
as showing that this view was correct. But, as a matter of fact, it 
showed no such thing, because, although chronic varicose ulcer was 
such a common lesion among a certain class of the community, the 
incidence of epithelioma in such cases was an extraordinarily rare 
event. 

The consideration, therefore, of skin cancer must lead them to' 
conclude that even in this situation chronic inflammation, even with 
the additional factor of sepsis, did not predispose to cancer except in 
certain sites, and under certain conditions, of which little or nothing 
was known. 

The epithelial tracjts inside the body were present in the form of 
mucous membranes. The greater number of carcinomatous growths 
must be associated with these mucous membranes, because, although 
the alleged predisposing factors of chronic irritation and sepsis were in 
constant evidence, the skin surface was relatively immune to malignant 
growth. By far the largest expanse of mucous membrane was that of 
the alimentary canal and its associated parts, and it was therefore not 
surprising to find that a large proportion of carcinomatous growths 
occurred in this tract. It would, indeed, have been surprising to find 
it otherwise, and therefore the figures bearing on this point had no 
positive value in support of the theory brought forward that night. 
Carcinoma occurred very frequently in the alimentary canal, not on 
account of oral sepsis, but because it was an extensive epithelial 
tract, and because, by its very definition, carcinoma could not occur 
in situations where epithelium was absent. 

It must not be forgotten that oral sepsis was a matter of degree, for 
no ixiooth was aseptic, apd the whole alimentary canal had contained 
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septic material from the time that the meconium had been expelled. 
Further, there was no specific bacteriology associated with pyorrhoea, 
for the common organisms found—pneumococcus, Micrococcus catarrh- 
alls, streptococcus, and Staphylococcus aurd\is —must be regarded as 
normal inhabitants of normal mouths. There was this distinction, 
that normally these organisms were mere promenaders, being strictly 
speaking outside the body, whereas in pyorrhoea they became grafted 
on the tissues—in fact, they became established lodgers. The organisms 
-concerned were modified in the process, with the result that their 
virulence became, not increased, but diminished. That secondary 
infections were powerful factors in accelerating the rate and increasing 
the extent of a malignant growth would not be denied by anyone, and 
this fact had recently been accentuated in a lecture delivered at the 
Cancer Hospital by Dr. T. J. Horder. The theory before them did not, 
however, concern secondary infections, but suggested that oral sepsis so 
affected the tissues that their liability to cancer was increased. There 
were three ways in which oral sepsis might prejudicially affect the 
bodily processes. First, the local lesion; secondly, the effect produced by 
direct contact of the products of suppuration with surrounding or more 
distant parts of the alimentary canal; and thirdly, as a systemic infec¬ 
tion. In which of these ways was this predisposing change brought 
about? No satisfactory indication had been given; a discreet but 
tantalizing ambiguity had been invoked. If, by the most strenuous 
■efforts, access, direct or indirect, to the affected jjart could not be found 
for the products of suppuration, they were politely referred to the 
blood-stream as the channel of infection. It was, to use a vulgar 
expression, as though not finding the cigars to their liking they were 
assured that the nuts were very good. 

It had been alleged by a previous speaker that at the lowest 
estimate chronic toxic absorption must necessarily lower the resist¬ 
ance of the body to the onset of cancer. But the difficulty was that 
they did not know what bodily states were conducive to the growth 
of malignant disease. It was a striking fact that cancer occurred most 
frequently amongst the hard-working, apparently healthy, portion of the 
community. A striking instance was that of cancer of the tongue. 
The men affected were almost invariably big, strong, muscular men who 
had enjoyed good health. Again, in cancer of the intestines, it was not 
the chronic invalid, the hypochondriac, the sufferer from “ stasis,” who 
fell a victim. As Dr. Horder had said in a lecture at the Cancer 
Hospital, “ Chronic constipation does not lead to cancer, despite the 
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theorists who lay so much stress upon ‘ intestinal stasis ’ as a cause of 
malignant disease.” The tissues directly involved by the local lesion 
were the gums and alveolar margin, and it was interesting to note, as 
had been pertinently pointed out by a previous speaker, that in cancer 
affecting the mouth, the gum margin was very rarely affected. Mr. 
Steadman had purposely excluded cancer of the tongue from the scope 
of the discussion, but had instanced cancer of the stomach as predis¬ 
posed to by the constant swallowing of pus. The sequence outlined 
was chronic gastritis, followed by the formation of a chronic ulcer, 
followed by carcinoma. It would be seen that two issues were here 
raised, either of which might well have served as a separate subject 
for discussion—the aetiology of gastric ulcer, and the relation of gastric 
ulcer to gastric carcinoma. Did the swallowing of pus lead to the 
formation of a chronic ulcer ? 

Dr. Charles Bolton, after ten years of clinical and experimental 
study of gastric ulcer, had made some important statements on this 
subject: “ Whether pyorrhoea alveolaris and infective conditions of the 
upper air passages play any part in the genesis of ulcer of the stomach 
is not certain. That ulcer of the stomach may have such an origin in 
certain cases is rendered probable by the fact that a blood infection with 
inflammation of the joints may occur in pyorrhoea, which is a widely 
distributed disease. That the organisms which are swallowed in cases of 
pyrrohoea are able to directly attack the gastric mucous membrane, when 
the secretion of HCl is diminished requires proof.” Again, he had said : 
“ But I must repeat that the only way in which it has been actually 
proved that bacteria attack the intact mucous membrane of the stomach 
in the human being and produce an acute ulcer is through the blood¬ 
stream.” And lest it might be urged that the setiological factors in 
acute and chronic ulcer were different, it was stated that ” it seems 
that there is no valid reason to advance against the view that chronic 
ulcer arises as an acute lesion.” 

It might have been thought that the relationship of gastric ulcer 
to gastric carcinoma was beyond all question. He (the speaker) had 
been investigating the histories of patients at the Cancer Hospital for 
over three years, and had been struck with the fact that people with 
gastric carcinoma had rarely been affected with antecedent dyspepsia. 

T. J- Horder, lecturing on this subject at the Cancer Hospital, had 
ga_id : “In the history there is one very material point that quite often 
emerges ; it is that the dyspepsia has arisen, as it were, in the midst of 
health- 1’he man is not as a rule a chronic dyspeptic. This is rather a 
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striking fact. There seems no doubt at all in many situations as to the 
predisposing effect of chronic irritation in causing cancer; but chronic 
gastritis does not seem to lead to new growth in the stomach. Certainly, 
for one case in which this sequence is observed there are a dozen in 
which it is absent. The rule is that patients developing gastric 
carcinoma have, until the beginning of the disease, enjoyed good 
digestion. The exception that proves the rule is the passing of a 
chronic gastric ulcer into carcinoma, but this, though definite enough 
at times, is not at all a common event.” 

Bolton, in his book previously quoted, had stated ; “ If cancerous 
degeneration of a simple ulcer of the stomach is very common, it is 
difficult to understand why such a condition is so infrequent in the 
duodenum. In the present state of our knowledge it cannot be 
regarded as having been yet proved what is the percentage of simple 
ulcers which become cancerous.” 

It would have been easy to criticize many other of the facts and 
arguments brought forward bad time allowed. 

The astiology of cancer was a complex problem, as evidenced by the 
money spent on, and the number of workers in, that field of research, 
and it would probably he granted that if a definite statement was made 
anent the causative factors concerned in such a baffling disease, the onus 
of proof should rest, and rightly rest, with him who made such state¬ 
ment. He (the speaker) could not but submit that the evidence 
adduced that night was both inadequate and unconvincing. 

Mr. W. G. Spencer, as a visitor, asked whether it would be possible 
for Mr. Steadman to restrict his thesis and aim at close definitions, for 
it was impossible to accept such wide conclusions as he had put forward. 
He had compared two frequently occurring conditions—oral sepsis and 
cancer of the alimentary tract—and showed that their incidence as 
regards age could be expressed in two parallel curves, but that was far 
from proving a causal relationship. The familiar lesions of the mouth— 
syphilis, smoker’s patches, dental ulcers, mechanical irritation—were all 
aggravated by oral sepsis. But Mr. Steadman’s thesis was that oral 
sepsis of itself predisposed to and caused cancer. Mr. Spencer had seen 
of late years a number of cases in which, the above-mentioned lesions 
preceding cancer being excluded, oral sepsis appeared to be the cause 
of pain, tenderness, and irritability of tongue, persisting without any 
apparent lesion, also of wandering rashes, desquamation and swollen 
papillae. These conditions, when first seen, had usually existed for a long 
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'while, and the patient has been under prolonged dental treatment. 
It was then generally a question whether the lower incisors should 
be extracted. But as regards causing any permanent lesion like 
leucoplakia, or originating cancer, the cases referred to had shown no 
tendency. Moreover, looking hack on all the cases of cancer of the 
tongue seen, the general impression was that there had been no marked 
degree of oral sepsis preceding the onset of the cancer, no more oral 
sepsis that what he called an average. 

Mr. Steadman, in reply, said that he had been very pleased to see 
Mr. Peter Daniel at the meeting, and need hardly say that he agreed 
thoroughly with all he (Mr. Daniel) had said, especially with the great 
importance of taking careful histories of the previous health of patients 
suffering from cancer. In reply to Mr. James, he did not think that 
the presence of actual pus round the teeth was necessary to produce 
a chronic inflammation elsewhere in the alimentary canal, though he 
thought that it was present in most cases in which secondary infection 
occurred along this tract. Where the secondary infection occurred in 
other parts of the body, however, pus was frequently absent. Indeed, 
some of the worst cases he had seen were those of this kind. He did 
not know where to begin in replying to Mr. Cole. If Mr. Cole’s views 
were sound, he thought they would not only have to burn nearly every 
text-book in existence but bury all past clinical experience as well. He 
understood Mr. Cole to question whether secondary infection of the 
stomach could occur from oral sepsis. How could he explain, then, the 
undoubted fact that hundreds of cases of chronic dyspepsia, which 
Sir W. H. Allchin had said was a frequent symptom of chronic 
gastritis, got well almost a few days after the removal of septic teeth ? 
Again, he had used the old argument that infection of the stomach 
could not take place on account of the presence of hydrochloric acid. 
He thought that this argument had been exploded long ago. In the 
first place, hydrochloric acid was only present in the stomach at certain 
times, and in the second place, experience proved beyond dispute that 
bacteria could and did live in the stomach, and were able to set up 
a chronic inflammation there. Why this chronic inflammation could 
not develop into an ulcer, as it did in the skin, he could not under¬ 
stand. Then, too, he questioned whether gastric ulcer predisposed 
to carcinoma, yet, according to Sherren, every one who had worked 
out this question considered that it undoubtedly did. In reply to 
his objection that many cases of gastric cancer did not give a 
MH— 256 
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previous history of chronic dyspepsia, and that, therefore, there was 
no gastritis present, he (Mr. Steadman) could only remind him 
of the case he had mentioned in his paper—namely, that of the 
man whose first symptom of gastric ulcer itself was the pain of the 
perforation. There were probably many cases of chronic gastritis 
which gave rise to no symptoms whatever. Mr. Cole denied that 
chronic infection predisposed to cancer, yet most authorities held that 
syphilis (a chronic infection) predisposed to cancer of the tongue. 
Again, he (Mr. Steadman) had seen many cases of chronic glossitis 
going on to ulceration which rapidly cleared up upon removal of the 
teeth. (These teeth, as he had previously pointed out, were often 
normal in shape and not carious or sharp, but were surrounded by 
pockets exuding pus.) One such case in which cancer was definitely 
said to be present he reported a short time ago. In this case the 
tongue was normal a fortnight after removal of the teeth. In face of 
these facts, how could anyone refuse to accept the proposition that the 
septic teeth‘had been the predisposing cause? He was pleased to hear 
Dr. Ackerley emi^hasize the very many years many of these patients 
had suffered from sepsis. He had tried to drive this point home in his 
paper. He had been misunderstood on one or two points. He did 
not say that there was direct infection in every case from the mouth; 
he had merely said that oral sepsis was by far the commonest. He 
was well aware of the fact that there were several other ways by which 
infection could take place. For example, it was fairly common for 
a cholecystitis to develop after typhoid fever, and he thought it was 
established that this in some cases led to the formation of gall-stones. 
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Dental Sepsis from the Point of View of the Physician. 
By T. J. Hokdeb, M.D. 

I AM fully alive to the honour done to me by the Council of the 
Odontological Section in asking me to read this paper. I accepted the 
invitation with some trepidation, because I realized that to deal with 
the question of dental sepsis without having any expert knowledge 
of dental surgery must inevitably lay me open, if not to criticism, at 
least to correction for errors that are almost certain to arise in the 
course of my remarks. I take comfort in the reflections that my 
audience cannot fail to appreciate my difficulty, and that the wording of 
my subject gives me some licence in respect of opinions which I shall 

express. 

Ou the great importance of the matter under consideration I need 
scarcely speak. Most of us whose work lies amongst patients in ill- 
health have learned to appreciate to the full the wide-reaching results 
of infective processes arising in connexion with the teeth, and, on their 
side most dental surgeons have learned the same lesson. At the same 
tinae, there is plenty of room for an interchange of views upon several 
of the questions that still require answers in this sphere of observations, 
if my remarks enable us to effect some such discussion, they may 
serve a useful purpose. 

What are the diseases and morbid processes which experience 
enables us to trace undoubtedly to dental sepsis ? The list is a long 
A— 26 
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one, and tends to lengthen, not to shorten, as knowledge increases. 
I shall to-night deal only with matters of which I have had personal 
experience, and concerning which I have definite convictions. 

(1) Perhaps the commonest of all the ill-effects of dental sepsis 
cannot be classified under any heading. I refer to that state of malaise 
which the patients variously describe as tiredness, slackness, lassitude, 
a general sense of indefinite unfitness. This vague sense of incapacity 
is by some intelligent patients attributed to their “ being poisoned,” and 
they use this expression; their description is, of course, quite correct. 
Such a state of slackness may exist alone, or it may be the groundwork 
on which arises one or other of three more systematized effects ; 
(a) Slight stiffness about various joints or fasciae with fugitive pains in 
the same situations; {b) functional cardiac defects, such as palpitation 
and other changes in the heart’s rhythm made known to the patient; 
(<■) nervous debility and depression. 

(2) The, Jiext most common group of cases, perhaps, is that large 
one which includes chronic rheumatism, lumbago, myalgia, fibrositis, 
and arthritis. As soon as it became obvious that inflammation of 
fibrous structures and of serous membranes was usually the result of 
intoxication from microbic infections our eyes began to open to the 
importance of dental sepsis in connexion with these processes. More 
often, probably, than any other single situation where infection can 
occur are the teeth and gums the site of the microbic invasion in 
this series of complaints. The frequency of attacks of acute gout in 
predisposed persons is quite certainly influenced by the presence of 
dental sepsis, and may be as certainly diminished by attention to 
this defect. 

(3) Neuritis is, again, a frequent effect of dental sepsis. Sciatica 
and brachial neuritis are the most common forms found in connexion 
with it, but almost any form may own it as an important causal factor. 

(4) Anaemia was one of the earliest recognized morbid states 
depending on tooth infections, and the observations of Hunter and 
others leave little to be added to-day. All grades of anaemia may 
result, and occasionally some degree of the blood-picture we term 
pernicious anaemia. 

(5) Fever is an interesting and important effect of dental sepsis. In 
some cases it and its immediate effects are the sole results of septic 
teeth, with no other discoverable physical signs in the patient. 

(6) The eyes suffer in dental sepsis, and there is scarcely any inflam¬ 
matory condition in them that may not be traced, quite definitely. 
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to this condition. Perhaps the most important of them is the state of 
recurring iritis, ,no doubt known to all of us—that serious disease 
•which is often erroneously attributed to “ gout,” or to an old-standing 
urethral infection, when it really depends on a chronic streptococcal 
infection of dead teeth. 

(7) Various skin lesions are undoubtedly caused by dental sepsis. 
Uosacea, acne, erythemata, urticaria, and eczema are the most common. 
It is not unusual to hear a patient talk of the disappearance of a long¬ 
standing patch of eczema after some drastic efforts in the direction 
of the removal of dental sepsis, when those efforts were undertaken for 
a quite different morbid condition. 

(8) Direct spread of the dental sepsis to neighbouring structures is 
a common and potent source of evil, and, strangely enough, one that is 
very often left unconsidered. Perhaps there is the needful element of 
romance about pernicious anaemia being sometimes due to dental sepsis, 
to stamp it on the mind of the practitioner and of the authors of text¬ 
books of medicine. But dental sepsis as a cause of recurring sore throat, 
of chronic nasopharyngitis, and of sinusitis, misses its proper place in 
pathogenesis, perhaps because the sequence of events is too prosaic. 
And I wonder how many cases of so-called “ influenzal pneumonia,” 
of broncho-pneumonia in adults, and of septic bronchitis might really be 
traced to the teeth for the source of their infection ? In this same 
category may perhaps be placed those cases of asthma in which the 
paroxysms cease, or are much lessened, when a condition of dental 
sepsis is attended to. 

(9) I mentioned the heart as not infrequently showing functional 
disturbances associated with indefinite malaise due to dental sepsis. 
Sometimes the patient’s chief complaint is stated in terms of these 
functional heart defects, and the physician may have no small difficulty 
in deciding how much of the lassitude is due to a relative degree of 
cardiac inadequacy, or whether both things are not dependent upon 
the septic absorption. If, as occasionally happens, there is an actual 
valvular defect present, the difficulty becomes so great that it is only by 
experiment—i.e., by deciding to treat the dental sepsis thoroughly— 
that the real answer to the problem can be found. In some of these 
cases the palpitation may be most distressing, partaking more of the 
nature of a true tachycardia. There is no doubt whatever that dental 
sepsis leads to ulcerating endocarditis, both acute and chronic. I have 
geen two cases in which the disease followed immediately upon the 
extraction of septic teeth where local anaesthetics had, unfortunately. 
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been employed. In both of these cases a salivary type of streptococcus 
was isolated from the blood by culture; in one of them a cure followed 
vigorous treatment by serum and vaccine. The commonest micro¬ 
organism in the chronic cases is, again, a salivary streptococcus, showing 
the importance of dental asepsis as preventive treatment in all cases 
of valvular disease. 

(10) Gastro-intestinal disorders are not, in my experience 8tnd 
opinion, so commonly the result of dental sepsis as is generally supposed. 
That is to say, I do not think oral sepsis nearly so important a factor in 
digestive disorders as absence of teeth and consequent difficulties in 
mastication. One hears patients say that their dentists tell them they 
are swallowing a lot of poison, and this must be very bad for them. 
No doubt it is bad; pus cannot by anybody be considered a wholesome 
food, but I think the harm of swallowed pus is negligible compared 
with the harm of toxic absorption at the periodontal membrane. 

So much for the morbid physical conditions met with in dental 
sepsis, and attributable to it. Now as regards the causal state. The 
generic term dental sepsis ” includes three main conditions— dental 
caries, periodontal inflammation, and sepsis associated with dead teeth. 
These three conditions are associated with very different groups of 
maladies so far as the physician is concerned. 

(1) Dental caries leads locally to toothache as the result of infection 
of the pulp, to periostitis, to alveolar abscess; about none of which 
1 am really concerned to-day. The diagnosis is plain, the treatment 
entirely dental, and neither admits of discussion. The remote effects 
of dental caries, again, need not detain me: neuralgias of varied distri¬ 
bution are often forms of remote toothache, and call for critical 
examination of the teeth; muscular spasms or pareses may call for the 
same survey. 

(2) Periodontitis, or, to use the popular name, pyorrhoea, holds a 
much more important place in the careful practitioner’s mind, if only 
because its presence may be, and usually is, totally unknown to the 
patient. Dental caries gives local and painful effects complained of by 
the patient; pyorrhoea gives general and often painless effects drawing 
no special attention to the teeth. 

(3) Dead teeth, whether crowned or heavily stopped, or possessed of 
neither of these artifices, are, in my opinion, as likely to lead to forms 
of general ill-health as is pyorrhoea. And I think there are certain 
diseases that are more often associated with the sepsis connected with 
dead teeth than with suppurating periodontitis. These diseases are 
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specially those which lead to chronic inflammation of fibrous tissues and 
of serous membranes. Various kiQds of so-called “ rheumatism ” fall 
into this category, as well as fibrositis, certain cases of neuritis, and 
especially the more chronic and progressive cases of multiple arthritis 
tliat follow dental sepsis. In my experience the great majority of 
these cases are of streptococcal origin. The type of streptococcus 
concerned is not the long-chained Streptococcus pyogenes —i.e., the 
streptococcus of acute suppuration—but Streptococcus salivarius, a 
variety of short-chained streptococcus, held up at the very root of the 
dead tooth, and sometimes even ensconced in fibrous sacs adherent to 
the eroded fang. Indeed, the pathological process going on at the root 
of the dead tooth, leading to sclerosis of the tissues hereabouts, is exactly 
similar to that which is taking place in the joint structures, the muscular 
fascise, and the sheaths of the nerve-trunks. There may be very little 
suppuration throughout all this pathological change accompanying the 
chronic streptococcal infection; quite often there is no suppuration at 
all. To the naked eye there is nothing to see that indicates infection, 
unless it be the dense fibrosis. All the same, a sterile platinum loop, 
applied to the adherent sac as the dental surgeon holds the tooth in his 
forceps, and bringing away a mere droplet of blood, as it seems, is 
capable of giving, when smeared over an agar slope, a copious and pure 
culture of streptococcus. This question of suppuration has been the 
bugbear of many practitioners for a long time past, and even now under¬ 
lies many fallacies connected with our ideas of infective processes. 
“ No suppuration, no infection,” is a rough and ready rule, than which 
no graver error was ever conceived. There are two conditions in which, 
as modern bacteriology has taught us, suppuration may be quite absent, 
though micro-organisms, ordinarily pyogenic, are saturating the tissues 
with their toxins, and are directly leading to serious diseases: (a) The 
first condition is one in which the infection is a fulminating one, the 
micro-organism unusually virulent, and the tissues are overpowered 
before their resistance can show itself. This picture is frequently seen 
in the post-mortem room after serious surgical procedures from which 
patients have not recovered, (b) The second condition is one in which 
the micro-organism is one of feeble virulence, of long-standing action, 
and the tissue response to the prolonged infection is constructive rather 
than destructive. It is this condition which is present in so many cases 
of dead teeth, the roots of which are infected by Streptococcus salivarius. 
Some years ago I pointed out this same absence of suppuration as 
characteristic of the cases of chronic infection of the endocardium, in 
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which the causal micro-organism is so often this same variety of strepto¬ 
coccus. Attention has been drawn to the pathogenic effects in general 
of these streptococci of feeble virulence by Andrewes and myself and by 
Gordon, for we believe the subject constitutes a very important chapter, 
not only in the bacteriological differentiation of the micro-organisms 
concerned, but in disease processes as coming under the notice of the 
practitioner. 

From considerations like these it becomes more obvious why deep- 
seated toxic processes—e.g., arthritis—are oft-times dependent upon 
non-suppurating infections when the nidus of the micro-organism is in 
close contact with the blood-stream, as it is when situated at the roots 
of the teeth ; whereas a frank suppuration may go on at the surface of 
the gums, or in sinuses and pockets that have a free exit for the toxic 
products of the infecting bacteria, without any obvious detriment to 
health. Ill-effects depend upon the net amount of toxin absorbed by 
the circulation, and not upon the gross amount of toxin formed at 
the seat of infection. In other words, the degree of infection may be 
slight, but the amount of intoxication severe: health is proportionately 
disturbed; the degree of infection may be severe, but the amount 
of intoxication slight: health is not materially interfered with. This 
fact accounts for the frequent observation of a filthy mouth, full of 
loose and highly septic teeth, in a person whose health appears to be 
quite robust. (One is tempted to labour the point still further by 
saying that, so far as the effect on general health is concerned, if a 
patient’s mouth is septic, the more septic the better.) But this fact 
also accounts for the observation of a clean mouth, a mouth that is often 
passed, even by the patient’s dentist, as being free from infection, asso¬ 
ciated with sepsis at the roots of dead teeth, which subsequent events 
prove to be responsible for deep-seated and remote intoxications. This 
overlooking of a hidden infective process may be due to lack of suffi¬ 
ciently critical examination on the part of the dentist, or it may be due 
to the entire absence of any of the criteria by which the presence 
of sepsis is to be inferred. (1) By a sufficiently critical examination, 
I mean paying attention to soft spots in the adjacent gums, to patches 
of congestion or of blueness, to minute pouting sinuses remote from 
the gum margin, or to an unduly broadened or thickened alveolar process 
as a whole. When none of these is present a skiagram may help in 
showing the degree to which absorption of the dead root has taken 
place, and the extent to which potential culture media are thus present 
between the eroded root and the bone of the jaw. (2) But the tooth 
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may fail of incrimination despite the most careful criticism. The 
matter then resolves itself into a conference between dentist and doctor, 
and the question of procedure is determined in relation to the particular 
form of the patient’s ill-health, and the presence or absence of other 
possible factors in the causation of his illness. If a very careful overhaul 
of the patient fails to elicit any other cause of a disease known from 
experience to be often the result of dental sepsis, and there are present 
dead teeth which reveal no evidence of infection, it is justifiable to 
remove the crown of one or more of them for better examination of the 
tooth, or, if not crowned, to extract one and test its condition in regard 
to infection by taking careful cultures from the extreme tip of the root 
immediately after its removal. It goes without saying that the more 
seriously affected the patient’s health the more such an examination, or 
such a sacrifice, is justified. Further procedures will be based upon the 
findings at these preliminary examinations. 

On the main question of the wisdom of conserving dead teeth at 
all I will not say much. To conclude that there is no proper scope for 
conservative dentistry in regard to dead teeth is as preposterous as 
to conclude that every dead tooth is a menace to its owner. With the 
actual technique of these matters I am not concerned, and, indeed, I am 
too ignorant to speak about it. But I suppose the sound position to 
take here, as in most of these debated questions, is the middle course; 
anyway, I am led to this view by observing the mistakes of the extremists, 
the man who ruthlessly sacrifices everything artificial, and the man 
who revels in an abundance of dental architecture. I also suppose a 
careful dentist will decline to preserve, for mechanical or aesthetic 
purposes merely, any dead tooth the integrity of which he cannot 
feel himself absolutely confident to ensure by his method of dressing; 
and that he will doubt the wisdom of spending a lot of patient work 
of this kind on a tooth whose expectation of life cannot possibly make it 
worth while. 

It is interesting to trace the gradual education of the public in the 
matter of the three main types of dental sepsis. Caries has been for a 
long time universally recognized as a disaster to be prevented as long as 
possible, and to be cured as soon as it arises. The importunate nature 
of its main effects—“ pain, the worst of ills ”—ensures its early recog¬ 
nition and generally its early treatment. To the frequency and import¬ 
ance of pyorrhoea the public mind is at last fully alive, and it is awaking 
also to the more indirect but more serious possible effects of it upon 
health. Of tbe danger of dead teeth the public is still unaware; the 
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absence of pain and of discomfort in the mouth must needs give a 
sense of security in that direction, and as yet very few dentists are 
themselves alive to the fact that a dead tooth which is firmly held, and 
which shows no suppuration, may be the main factor in one or other of 
several disease processes. 

Whilst there exists so much divergence of opinion amongst the 
members of the dental branch of our profession on the question of the 
treatment of pyorrhoea, it would ill become me to state my own views. 
And, as a matter of fact, I have not any very definite views; such views as 
I have are entirely the result of my own observations of the good results 
obtained by dental surgeons using quite diverse methods of treatment. 
So that I have come to believe quite firmly that there is no such thing 
as the treatment for pyorrhoea. When a patient of mine is obviously 
labouring under the delusion that he is (fortunately, as he says) being 
treated by the man who understands pyorrhoea and knows how to treat 
it, I do not disabuse his mind, but I do wonder exactly how safe he is 
with this particular dentist! Occasionally, of course, the cat leaps out 
of the bag, and quite inadvertently. In the routine examination of 
a patient’s mouth, the other day, I uttered a mild warning as to 
persistence in a thorough toilette for the teeth, giving the advice 
almost casually, because the degree of mischief present was small. To 
my surprise the patient became quite excited, and began to protest that, 
whatever else was amiss, it was quite impossible he could have anything 
wrong with his teeth. Urged for a definite reply to this challenge, I 
examined carefully again, and was quite sure of the presence of 
pyorrhoea. Whereupon the cause of the excitement came to light, in 
the form of the announcement that the authority on the treatment of 
pyorrhoea had, only the day before, declared that a long course of treat¬ 
ment might now be considered at an end, seeing that the mouth was 
quite free from the disease! Nothing could satisfy the patient except 
the opinions of two independent dental surgeons, both of whom, unfor¬ 
tunately for the patient’s belief in human nature, found undoubted 
pyorrhoea to be present. 

Now the moral of all this seems obvious. Chronic pyorrhoea is the 
natural process by which teeth are extruded from the jaw. If this 
process begins too early, or progresses too rapidly, it constitutes a 
disease which requires treatment. Once begun it is never cured in 
the strict sense of the word, because it is still a potential morbid 
process, though it may be rendered so nearly arrested that the word 
“cure,” as we use it in regard to a large number of ills that are 
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more tendencies to disease than diseases proper, can ^quite fitly be 
applied to the effects of treatment. But to send a patient away with 
the notion that, whereas on January 1 he was in a bad state of pyorrhoea, 
and on June 30, owing to some special antiseptics, used in some special 
manner, he is free from it, is a very pernicious proceeding. Surely he 
should be told that this tendency had got to a serious pitch, so that he 
was in danger of losing his teeth, and, more important, his health; that 
the condition had necessitated vigorous attention and treatment; that 
thereby the tendency was reduced to as near the vanishing point as 
excusable pride in one’s honest and careful work allows one to say; but 
that it now rests with the patient to maintain things in their satis¬ 
factory condition by persistent and intelligent measures adopted by 
himself, assisted, it may be, by a further course of treatment in the 
dental chair at some future date. I am often aghast at finding patients 
who have just spent much valuable time—I will say no more—under 
treatment for pyorrhoea, still quite without a clear lead in the matter 
of daily routine to prevent their disease getting the upper hand again. 
This fault in our treatment of our patients is not, I know, confined 
to pyorrhoea; it spoils much of our work in all the fields of medicine. 
Patients with duodenal ulcers have a brilliant operation performed, and 
are led to believe that now and for evermore they are “ cured ” of their 
disease; they are launched on to their new life without so much as 
a warning in respect of their diet. Until quite recently it was the 
same with phthisis, but the constant lessons taught by the recurrent 
cases have at last been learnt. I am digressing; but sometimes a 
digression serves to emphasize a point. And I have no more important 
point to-day than this one. It would be a great help to practitioners 
if our dental colleagues would disseminate the teaching more generally 
that pyorrhoea can be kept very largely at bay by individual and personal 
attention. 

There is, of course, one cure for pyorrhoea — and that is by 
extracting the affected teeth—but to use the word cure in this case 
is as much as to say that death cures every disease, to Which funda¬ 
mental principle we must all subscribe. The physician is not seldom 
consulted nowadays on this question of extractions for pyorrhoea. 
Whether because the patient thinks his judgment more sound than that 
of the dentist, or because she sees more hope of his calling for delay 
than if were concerned with the teeth alone rather than with 
the whole body, is sometimes difficult to say. He is sometimes 
on the same question because the dentist has intimidated 
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the patient with Visions of horrible catastrophes if she does not 
lose all her teeth, and the intimidation has led to acute nervous 
prostration. I have twice been consulted hastily by the husband 
of a patient who had that day received this alarming news, because 
it was impossible to solace her or to convince her that a condition 
which had certainly existed unnoticed for a number of months or 
years would not be likely to culminate in sudden disaster before 
the morning. And once I was consulted by a lady, with streaming 
eyes and agonized face, who demanded to know whether it was 
really true that, in the present state of her mouth (she had a mild 
degree of diffuse and chronic periodontitis), to kiss her baby involved 
grave risk to the infant! And yet it almost lies in one’s heart 
to forgive these alarmists—dental surgeons and doctors alike—who 
put fear into the minds of their patients about the possible con¬ 
sequences of a little pyorrhoea, with talk about poisons entering the 
body and the uncleanness of their mouths, when we remember the 
salutary effects following such intimidation upon the public as a 
whole. The compensation almost excuses the crime. 

When I am asked by my patients to settle a most important question 
as to extractions for pyorrhoea, I am led to my advice as much by the 
state of health of the patient as by the degree of the pyorrhoea. If the 
patient’s health is not suffering in any way that can reasonably be 
attributed to the pyorrhoea, I usually favour the view that thorough 
treatment should be set about, and that if, after this is done, certain 
teeth are regarded as of danger to others which are not themselves 
infected, these should be extracted. But if the health is affected, 
then in proportion to the severity of the affection or to the vital 
nature of the parts endangered, I favour the only form of drainage 
of the infected site that is known to be complete—extraction. I never 
give any advice at all, if I can possibly avoid it, until I know exactly 
why the dentist himself has advised, or suggested, wholesale extractions. 
Patients are such—so slipshod, shall I say ?—in their verbal reports of 
what their dentist has said that 1 am in the habit of getting this opinion 
first hand. 

It is argued by many sceptics in this matter that the question 
of dental sepsis is over-stated; that, even when present, it is only 
one factor in the causation of the disease under consideration; much 
of which may readily be yielded without conceding the main position. 
It is true that dental sepsis is more common than the incidence of all 
the associated diseases put together. This does not constitute dental 
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sepsis a. virtue. And incidentally it may be remembered that there is 
no criterioxi of health, so that when it is said, “ Look at this man; 
he has a septic mouth, yet he is in good health,” it by no means follows 
that the roan is as healthy as he is capable of being. It is not at 
a.11 infrequent to hear people remark, after efficient dental treatment, 
“ j told you I was not ill, when you asked me, but I know now that 
I did not realize it, because I am so much fitter than I was.” In short, 
the man had made a habit of ill-health and knew nothing better. It is 
quite true that dental sepsis is oft-times only one of several factors 
keeping a. •morbid state going, but it is not seldom the chief cause; 
and often if set right it enables the patient, by his increased resistance, 
to set right the others himself. 

A few physicians earn the reputation of being obsessed by the evils 
consequent upon septic teeth, but this imputation may be borne with 
equanimity so long as there exist eminent authorities on rheumatism 
and arthritis who do not ev6n yet make a critical examination towards 
this fruitful source of toxic absorption. 

a, doctrine is good we have high authority for preaching it “ in 
season and out of season ”; when the owner of septic teeth is ill, it is 
in season, and the physician who does not preach repentance and the 
dental chair is no true physician. Let the dentist see to it that when 
the same man is not ill but makes the visit to him rather than to his 
doctor though it is out of season, the same warning is preached with 
equal insistence. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. W. J. Midelton said that for many years he had carefully studied the 
question of arthritis in its various forms. He had quite early recognized that 
infection played a very important part, and had long been in the habit of looking 
for local foci. At the same time he was surprised that lingering germs from 
former illnesses were so much ignored. Everyone knew about typhoid carriers. 
Why not carriers of other germs? He fully recognized that infected tooth- 
sockets might be a serious source of danger, and advocated total extirpation of 
the teeth as the only reliable cure of the local condition. As to the efifect on 
the patient’s general condition he was not so enthusiastic. Germs were prone 
to wander from tooth-sockets to other parts where they were diflBcult to get 
at and so tended to prolong disease. He did not regard subsidence of joint 
swelling and cessation of pain as an indication of more than partial cure. 
Even if a patient became active and expressed himself as quite well he should 
be warned and treatment continued if any tendency to cramp, numbness, local 
anaemias^ local asphyxias, &c., remained. Dr. Midelton cordially agreed with 
Dr. Horder as to endocarditis being the direct result of dental sepsis in certain 
cases and mentioned notes of such. He also thought there was nothing im¬ 
probable in anything else Dr. Horder had said and he had followed the paper 
with great interest. 

Dr. E. Ackerley expressed his general agreement with the views of 
Dr. Horder. Oral sepsis, especially when chronic, had most serious results on 
general health and was, he believed, a large factor in the causation of many of 
the chronic diseases associated with middle life and old age, especially those in 
which fibrotic changes were a marked feature. How far it was a factor in 
causing these diseases could be known only to those who insisted not on 
its partial hut on its entire removal. He could not quite understand the 
attitude of those who allowed a septic condition to remain in the mouth 
because they doubted whether the results were as serious as had been suggested. 
He thought their duty to their patients was to give them the benefit of the 
doubt and remove a potential source, even if they doubted its being an 
actual source, of disease. No one w^ould suggest that a septic mouth was 
conducive to health. At the same time it was important to point out that 
gingivitis and other septic conditions of the mouth were themselves results of 
factors not yet fully known but especially prevalent among civilized men. 
The removal of the oral sepsis did not necessarily remove the primary factors 
both of this sepsis and its results. As regards the role played by oral sepsis, 
lie reminded those present that a certain group of morbid conditions had been 
called gouty. These were gouty joints, associated with a gouty throat, gouty 
eczema, gouty dyspepsia, &c. And in these conditions the dentists used to 
talk—and, alas, some still talked—of the condition of gums as “ gouty,” and 
regarded the diseased gums, whether “ receding ” or purulent, as a result of 
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the gouty aiathesis. His own belief, founded on experience in a very fair 
number of cases, was that the oral condition was a cause, not a result, of gouty 
manifestations, and that when the mouth was thoroughly treated and made 
healthy the gouty throat, dyspepsia, eczema, and arthritis tended to disappear 
rapidly, even in persons of advanced age. In certain diseases associated with 
two organs of the alimentary tract—the liver and pancreas—he thought that 
a large factor was a descending infection. He referred especially to diabetes 
and diseases of the gall-bladder. In cases of gall-stones he had not himself 
seen a single case whore there was not marked oral sepsis. He mentioned one 
case of a girl, aged 16, who had been operated on for gall-stonea. Her mouth 
was unusually, septic. As regards diabetes and glycosuria, marked improve¬ 
ment followed the removal of septic conditions of the mouth. In any case, 
swallowing a large amount of septic matter for a long period must necessarily 
modify for evil the condition of the duodenum. The defences of the stomach 
were not infinite. In Bright’s disease—a group of morbid conditions associated 
with general fibrotic changes—he had found that very marked improvement 
followed thorough attention to the mouth, suggesting that oral sepsis was one 
causal factor in this disease. Another large group of cases where oral sepsis 
was a factor which had not received suflBoient attention were certain chronic 

skin diseases, especially psoriasis, the lichens, and chronic—so-called gouty_ 

eczema, and that troublesome condition, pruritus ani. He pleaded for a com¬ 
plete and not a partial removal of septic conditions of the mouth at whatever 
necessary cost it might be to the mechanical advantages of the teeth. It was 
as foolish to leave a slight oral sepsis as it was to leave a slight destructive fire 

burning-from the present there was a potentiality for a 

future conflagration. 

Mr- O. HOBBINS said it seemed only a few short years ago that dentists 
were accusing the^ medical profession of entirely neglecting this important 
matter of oral sepsis, but there had been a great swing back of the pendulum, 
and to-day nearly every ill that flesh is heir to was being traced to this cause. 
With regard to pyorrhoea, with all due deference, he honestly thought that 
matters were being carried too far, for he frequently had patients sent to him 
for treatment that were not really cases of pyorrhoea at all. Mr. Robbins felt 
sure that all would agree that Dr. Horder had dealt with the subject in a 
masterly, and at the same time in a level-headed and common-sense manner. 

wae glad to hear that the reader of the paper thought it advisable, in 
certain cases, for the physician and dentist to work together in the matter of 
difficult diagnosis. Mr. Robbins had still great faith in the good old pro¬ 
fessional doctrine upon which he had based his practice for a great number of 
years, namely, that any dental organ, however much treated, if restored to 
an aseptic and functional condition, was infinitely superior to any artificial 
substitute- Personally, he fully intended to continue practising on those lines. 
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Mr. W. B. Paterson said that he agreed with the remarks of a previous 
speaker when he described the paper of the evening as characterized by level¬ 
headedness and sound common-sense. From a physician possessing the 
laboratory knowledge and clinical experience of Dr. Horder he expected a clear 
and reasonable perspective to be taken of the views current upon the relation¬ 
ship of oral sepsis with general disease, and his expectations had been fulfilled. 
The first point that occurred to him in the paper was Dr. Herder’s view 
of the effects of oral suppuration upon the gastro-intestinal tract. These 
effects were in all probability less injurious than was commonly supposed. 
In comparison with the known dangers of toxaemia following direct lymphatic 
absorption they might even be regarded, as Dr. Horder had said, as of secondary 
importance. When, from the physiological point of view, one considered 
the composition of the oral secretions, and their effects upon the gastro¬ 
intestinal secretions, and the process of digestion in general, it always seemed 
to him (the speaker) a remarkable fact that so many people were able to enjoy,, 
with complete immunity from toxaemic effects, such things as high game under¬ 
done, pdU de foie gras, and other similar foods of a more or less putrefactive 
nature. The immense quantities of bacteria of all kinds swallowed in the 
saliva as well as normally excreted in the faeces indicated a very considerable 
inhibitory power for good exercised by the gastro-intestinal secretions, and 
what applied to the pathogenic bacteria swallowed with the food should in 
a like and proportionate manner apply to the same micro-organisms contained 
in pyorrhoeic discharges under similar conditions. Another matter referred to 
in the paper was the causation of arthritis by absorption through the 
lymphatics of inflammatory products from the oral mucous membrane and 
subjacent tissues. There appeared strong evidence in support of this as cause 
and effect. For example, it w^as well known that a knee-joint could become 
the seat of an acute arthritis, consequent upon a gonococcal infection from the 
urethral mucous membrane, and gonococci could be found in the synovial fluid ; 
and in this connexion also an iritis of one or both eyes might be superadded. 
In like manner a streptococcal infection from the oral mucous membrane might 
produce similar results. Three cases of arthritis, associated with streptococcal 
infection, occurred t*o his mind at the moment. In one, a middle-aged man 
had a swollen ankle-joint, which he (the patient) attributed to “ gout ” or 
“ rheumatism.” The synovial fluid withdrawn from it showed Streptococcus 
salivarius. The same organism was found upon the periosteum, covering the 
apices of certain carious teeth which were extracted from him. In another 
case of a younger man with an acute arthritis of one knee-joint a similar 
organism was found in the synovial fluid and updn the dental ijeriosteum of 
some extracted roots. The third case was somewhat puzzling, and Mr. Coleman,, 
who saw it with him, would bear him out in that. The patient was a middle- 
aged man with a knee arthritis, the synovial fluid showing Streptococcus 
salivarius. His teeth were free from caries, strong and sound-looking, although 
indifferently clean. As a test, however, an upper first molar, having no anta- 
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gonists, and showing signs of extrusion, was selected for extraction and 
examination. A most careful extraction was performed under anaesthesia, and 
no contamination of the root apices by contact occurred during the operation ; 
the bacteriologist in attendance immediately took smears with his platinum 
loops from tbe tom periosteum on each root apex, and the resulting cultures 
showed Str^^ptococcus salivarius. The tooth was perfectly sound and normal 
in api>earance, firmly implanted, and gave no visible indication of periosteal 
disease. "W^hilst willing to provide the dental test in this case he (the speaker) 
had to confess that he had no belief at the time that anything would result 
from it. It came, therefore, as a surprise to him when the predominant 
micro-organism. Streptococcus salivarmSy was discovered. He ought to add that 
no venereal history in either of the three cases mentioned was obtainable, and 
no gonococcus was found. In the medical treatment of these cases autogenous 
vaccines were made and used, but whether the slow improvement witnessed in 
their cure resulted from them, or from the removal of septic conditions in the 
mouth in two cases, or from the regulated diet, medical treatment, and rest in 
bed or from all three combined, he could not say. The third and last point he 
would refer to was the large class of cases of “ dead teeth ’* which Dr. Horder 
had stated was a probable source of systemic toxsBmia. Now what was 
a dead tooth ? he asked. For the crux of the matter lay in that consideration. 
For examplOf was a tooth in functional articulation, the pulp of which a dentist 
successfnlly removed, and the root of which he equally successfully filled, to be 
regarded as a dead tooth ? Was it not more probable that the teeth which 
should bn regarded as “ dead ” and possibly dangerous were those attacked by 
caries and periodontitis, and left functionless and neglected? After Dr. Border’s 
admission of his lack of knowledge of the minute details of the technique of 
tooth -saving operations he would not press for an answer, but left the matter 

at that. 


‘p. St. J. Steadman said that he thought the reply to Mr. Paterson’s 
argument about the high game being eaten sometimes in an almost gangrenous 
condition, and yet doing us no harm was obvious—namely, that the food was 
taken s^t tb® when the hydrochloric acid and the other antiseptics were 
esent in the stomach. Nevertheless, he could not agree with Dr. Horder that 
oral sepsis did not sometimes produce a gastritis, because the gastric antiseptic 
was only present for a short time after meals. For many hours, more especially 
at nigbt, the stomach did not contain hydrochloric acid. The proof, to his mind, 
that the gastric juices did not act as an antiseptic during the whole twenty- 
four hours of the day lay in two clinical observations : firstly, that the extraction 
of septic teeth frequently cured a chronic gastritis, and secondly, that several 
'ritestinal diseases such as typhoid and cholera were water-borne. That is to 
say the intestine was infected by water containing the specific organisms w-hich 
-ere not destroyed during their passage through the stomach. Moreover, one 
had to remember how rapidly organisms multiplied in a warm, moist medium. 
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such as milk, for instance. Surely organisms introduced into the stomach the 
last thing at night would rapidly multiply in the ideal incubating chamber 
in which they found themselves. Suppose these organisms happened to be of 
the variety which formed alkalies. Would it not be possible that by breakfast 
time sufficient alkali in some cases might be formed which would neutralize 
the acid formed during and after that meal ? If so a person suffering from oral 
sepsis might frequently have no antiseptic present in his stomach even 
after meals. 
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On Dentigerous Cysts. 

By W. H. Dolamore, M.R.C.S., L.D.S. 

'X'BtB illustration (figs. 1 and 2) shows the mandihle of a sheep with 
the two first incisors buried in the bone, the other incisors being erupted 
in place. These buried teeth are interesting in that they are both 
lyijyg in the bone “ on edge ” and are additional evidence in favour of 
the I have formed, upon facts coming under my notice, that 

raany misplaced teeth are so misplaced from the earliest period of 
development. The chief point I desire to draw attention to, however, 
is the cyst which has developed against one of these teeth. If you look 
carefo-lly at the lining membrane of the cyst, which persists in a dried 
state, I think you will agree that it most certainly does not pass between 
the tooth and the bone, but, on the contrary, comes up the side of the 
and would, I believe, in the fresh state have covered the tooth, 
cutting this off entirely from the cyst cavity. If this be so, then in 
•whatever way the cyst may have formed it was not by fluid collecting 
^^^.y^een the tooth and its follicle, and cannot, therefore, be called a 
£^jjj< 5 Xilar odontome. Now I am not prepared to deny entirely that 
dentig®^®’^® cysts may be follicular odontomes, but those cases I have 
were most certainly not. Thus I recorded in the Boyal Dental 
Beports for 1911 the case of a cyst, such as is commonly called 
dexitig©mus, formed against an upper central incisor. On opening this 
cystf after the cavity was dried out, the lining membrane, thin and 
g^jjji-translucent, could be seen covering the crown of the tooth. So 
distixi®^ was this that it was forced upon me that it would be necessary 
my—15 
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A Patient showing a Follicular Odontome and Three 

Dental Cysts. 

By F. St. J. Steadman, M.E.C.S., L.D.S. 

A. C., A WOMAN, aged 34. Presented, when first seen five months 
ago, a fairly large, fluctuating, non-inflammatory swelling in the right 
upper premolar and molar region. There was a retained deciduous 
canine on this side. The permanent canine had not erupted. The 
skiagram showed this swelling to be apparently a follicular odontome 
in connexion with this unerupted tooth. No fewer than three small 
dental cysts were then noticed in connexion with three buried stumps 

of the A few septic teeth and stumps were removed, and the 

mouth allowed to heal. The odontome was then removed in the usual 
way. The removal of the sac presented no diflBculty. During the 
operation it was found that the swelling had pushed up, and in one 
place actually penetrated, the bony floor of the antrum. The canine 
was lying behind the root of the lateral incisor. It was found necessary 
to remove the latter tooth in order to reach it. 

The three dental cysts have been under observation during the past 
four months. All three are slowly but very steadily increasing in size. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. A. T. Pitts said that Mr. Dolamore’s views were of great interest. If 
his contention was correct it made the pathology of the dentigerous cyst more 
difficult to understand. He had only had one case, and his impression was 
that the crown of the tooth was not covered by a membrane, but he did not 
examine it carefully at the time of operation to see if that were so. With 
regard to Mr. Steadman’s case, there might be dental cysts present in the left 
maxilla or mandible, but he did not think there was sufficient clinical evidence 
to support that view. On examining the patient he could not find any swelling 
such as he should expect to find if Mr. Steadman’s diagnosis were correct, 
neither did he think the skiagram conclusive. 

Mr. F. Coleman said that in the case of a dental cyst the tooth was 
g^ppj^rently always outside the cyst wall, and this could be verified in the 
smaller cysts that frequently came away with the extracted tooth, although 
the root might be partly invaginated in the cyst cavity. In the dentigerous 
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cyst it was more difficult to determine their relation, as the tooth was 
often high up in the cyst and not easily palpated, or even if felt the lining 
membrane was so thin that it might not be appreciated by the sense of touch. 
Mr. Dolamore’s views as to the relation of the tooth to the cyst membrane 
seemed to be well supported by his clinical observations, and by the dry 
specimen shown. In the treatment of both these varieties of dental cyst, 
Mr. Coleman aimed at opening the cyst wall in such a way that the cavity 
was rendered self-cleansing, or capable df being kept cleait^by syringing, and 
the size of the cyst did not influence this line of treatment, although these 
principles were more easily attained in the maxilla than mandible. For many 
years he had given up plugging these cysts, or only did so immediately after 
the operation for the purpose of arresting haBmorrhage, and for the patient’s 
comfort. He regarded plugging in the mouth as a most undesirable procedure, 
and to be avoided whenever possible, besides which it defeated its own objects. 

Mr. Dolamore, in reply, said he was aware he had used the term 
dentigerous somewhat loosely. He was not especially in favour of the expres¬ 
sion and followed common usage, fully recognizing that if his view was correct 
the term was founded on a misconception. But the chief point he wished to 
bring out was that such cysts were certainly not always follicular odontomes. 
As far as his knowledge at present went he thought that w’hether a cyst 
developed near a tooth before it was erupted, or near a tooth after it was 
erupted, whether this was sound, or decayed and septic, in each case the cyst, 
either single or multiple, developed from epithelial cells derived from the 
primitive dental lamina, and should rightly be called an epithelial odontome. 

Mr. Steadman, in reply, said that he could not say whether the canine in 
his case was outside the cyst wall or not. After the rupture of the sac he 
had examined the position of the tooth with his finger. His impression was 
that the crown was lying bare in the cyst, the wall of which was behind it, 
but it was quite possible that a thin layer passed in front of the crown, and 
that the tooth was really outside it. The tooth was so deeply buried in the 
bone that it was very diflBcult actually to see it, indeed he had made no 
attempt to do so. Mr. Steadman, in reply to Mr. Coleman, said that he had 
packed the cavity lightly with gauze for about ten days or a fortnight, and 
then finding the plugs getting septic he had abandoned plugging entirely, and 
relied upon syringing as suggested by Mr. Coleman. He found the plan 
answer very well indeed. In reply to Mr. Pitts, he thought that the skiagram 
he had shown clearly demonstrated the three cavities in the bone. Moreover, 
the swellings could be felt, and they had been increasing slowly in size during 
the time the patient had been under his care.^ 


' The diagnosis of the two cysts in the mandible has since been confirmed by operation._ 

P. St. J. S. 
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An All-metal Anti-mouth-brcathing Valve. 

By George Northcboft, L.D.a^. 

Three post-operative methods have been suggested to obviate mouth- 
breathing and to aid in re-establishing normal nasal function :— 

(1) Artificially reproducing the action of the dilatores naris, anterior 
and posterior, by nasal specula worn in each nostril, thus enlarging the 
passage to the nares. 

(2) Widening the median maxillary suture, thereby enlarging the 
nasal cavities. 

(3) Preventing mouth-breathing, and thereby inducing a normal 
tone to the nasal mucous membrane by the enforced passage of air, 
and by the shrinkage of swollen surface enlarging the nares to their 
natural capacity. 

It is this last method that I have been asked to bring to the notice 
of the Section once more; a modification of the anti-mouth-breathing 
valve recently brought to the front by Mr. W. W. James. 

The attention of the profession is being constantly drawn to the 
dangers from mouth-breathing, both from the general and dental points 
of view, and anything that can be done to aid the rhinologist in 
eliminating these dangers is most desirable. So often one notices that 
the rhinologist makes no endeavour to back up his surgical treatment by 
directions to obviate the acquired habit which the mere removal of post¬ 
nasal growths will not cure. As has so often been pointed out, surgical 
treatment must be supplemented by an endeavour to break the acq'uired 
habit. This can be done by daily breathing exercises establishing mental 
control, and what is so obvious, and at the same time so often forgotten, 
the prevention of the mouth-breathing habit at night. 

The wire frame covered with rubber dam, while exceedingly useful, 
has been found in practice not to be so satisfactory as anticipated. The 
rubber easily becomes septic, and speedily perishes with use. When 
applied by the patient the tension is constantly varying. For these 
reasons a more durable and cleansible form of valve was designed, an 
all-metal one constructed either of aluminium or gold. The method 
of construction of this valve has been described elsewhere, but may 
possibly bear repetition. Casts are made of the upper and lower jaws, 
care being <taken to mould the impressions high op over the roots of 
the teeth. These models are then set up on an articulator, which is 
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subsequently opened sufficiently to represent the relaxation of the jaws 
during sleep. The intervening space is filled up with a sloping layer of 
wax. An impression is then taken of the models in this position on the 
articulator, and a model made from which a zinc is cast, and to this the 
plate, extending to the second premolars, is struck. The edges may be 
thickened with wire, if gold is used, or No. 12 aluminium plate will be 
found to satisfy all requirements. 

Mr. A. E. Eowlett suggests casting such apparatus, and, when 
occasion demands, having a window cut in the plate across which 
rubber may be- stretched to exert pressure on outstanding incisors. 
By the use of this valve gingivitis due to mouth-breathing, with the 
subsequent danger of periodontal disease, has been seen entirely to 
disappear, and* in six months* time normal nasal breathing seems to 
have been definitely established. Such an apparatus can be rendered 
perfectly sterile by boiling, and the importance of anything which helps 
to prevent the rapid decay of the teeth and the initial stages of oral 
sepsis, especially in young people, is self-evident. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. A. T. Pitts said he had used Mr. Warwick James’s original apparatus 
and also Mr. Northcroft’s modification, and he had found the latter apparatus 
preferable. It was cleaner, less bulky, and easier to make. The youngest 
patients he had made it for were a girl aged 4 and a boy aged 5. The girl 
was a thumb-sucker at night, and had been cured of the habit. In both 
cases the children got used to the apparatus in an extraordinarily short space 
of time. 

Dr. Sim Wallace said that in any measures taken for the restoration of 
nasal breathing after an operation for adenoids, care should be taken that the 
conditions which were originally responsible for bringing on mouth-breathing 
should not be allowed to continue to operate. As cold and damp air played 
an important part in the causation of adenoids, in addition to any mechanical 
obstruction to breathing through the mouth it was highly desirable that the 
air should be moderately warm and dry. To secure this end it was well to 
have a fire and to keep the windows shut, more especially during night in 
cold and damp weather. 

Mr. Northcroft said he was interested to hear of the experience of several 
members with this form of anti-mouth-breathing valve, and, in reply to Dr. 
Sim Wallace, pointed out that while cold damp air at night might, in some 
cases, be eliminated by the use of bedroom fires, this apparatus was constructed 
with a view to “ hardening ’* the nasal mucous membrane so that the irritating 
effect of cold damp air would not be felt, and the habit of nasal breathing 
could be established by very simple precautions. 
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An Apparatus for Producing and Maintaining a State of 
General Analgesia, for Conservative Dental Operations, 
by means of a Regulated Flow of Nitrous Oxide and 
Oxygen. 


By Hedley C. Visick, L.D.S. 

The apparatus consists of a stand for four bottles, two nitrous oxide 
and two oxygen—one only of each used at a time—the others being 
spares in case of emergency, such as running empty or freezing. The 
flow of gases is regulated by special taps, giving extremely fine adjust¬ 
ment and even rate of flow, doing away with expensive regulators. 
Gases pass into rubber bags, over each of which is placed a valve to 
prevent re-breathing, and from thence through a special mixing chamber, 
•which ensures absolute mixing of gases and permits of delivery of 
definite percentages of pure and uncontaminated nitrous oxide and 
oxygen, varying from pure nitrous oxide to pure oxygen. A small 
adjustable weight is attached to each bag to ensure equal flow of -gases 
from the bag. The mixing chamber is controlled by a single lever. 
The gases are delivered to the patient through a special nose-piece, 
which is flexible and can be bent to fit any nose. A pneumatic pad 
is also supplied to give more comfortable adaptation. A graduated 
air inlet is placed over the nose-piece, enabling almost any proportion 
of air to be admitted according to requirements. The apparatus can 
be used for anaesthesia if desired. An ordinary face-piece and a re¬ 
breathing bag are also supplied. A portable form of this apparatus is 
also made. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Jeffery said he had obtained very good results in analgesia by using 
Mewitt’s gas and oxygen valve in combination with his own gas stand. The 
only modifications needed were the closing of the expiratory valve of the face- 
piece by a cap and the addition of a long-handled screw to depress the pedal 
lever of the stand, and so to ensure a continuous flow of gas. He found it 
unnecessary to use more than from 3 to 5 per cent, of oxygen, and always 
worked with his secretary present, who looked to the equal distension of gas 
and oxygen bags. Beyond these slight alterations all that was necessary was 
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to run a tube from the valve to a simple nosepiece with expiratory valve 
and an adjustable opening for the admission of air, as required to keep the 
patient in the analgesic state when that was reached. A medical friend, an 
anaesthetist at the Great Northern Central Hospital, told him that as the 
result of an experimental trial of analgesia at one of Clarke’s demonstrations, 
where a large percentage of oxygen was advocated, he had had a rise of blood- 
pressure for three days and’continued bleeding from the nose, and he con¬ 
sidered that such large percentages of oxygen were not free from danger. 
Another friend who had been kept in this condition for forty minutes also 
complained of increased blood-pressure, and this was also with Clarke's 
apparatus, a large percentage of oxygen being used; for this patient a 
cavity was finally prepared and filled, he being kept in the analgesic state 
for sixteen minutes, and that with no oxygen at all, the result being precisely 
the same as with a large percentage. He thought that this apparatus, which 
had been so carefully worked out by Mr. Visick, would be found to answer its 
purpose very well. 

Mr. Steadman said that he had been using Clarke’s analgesic apparatus 
for about two months. He could testify to the excellent results obtained by 
this apparatus. He used about 15 per cent, of oxygen on the average, the 
amount varying with each patient. The results he had had were very good; 
he had no case of nausea following the administration. This he attributed 
to his insisting upon his patients remaining in the chair quite still for five 
or ten minutes after the cessation of the administration. He avoided wasting 
time by filling the prepared cavities during this period. Sensitive cavities 
really could be painlessly prepared by this method. Patients were much less 
nervous and had much less mental anxiety. He had only seen Mr. Visick’s 
apparatus that evening, so could not say anything about the respective merits 
of that and Clarke’s. 
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graruR .ftsfapwn) do not indicate that there. b&tt -.hfepH any of their 
dbvefopnac^t within the jaws- . , ... ^ ^ 


f ahottid also like, inentinn the case of a fiplieitor wh'a eaioe lo^eee 
gQme ^ six weeks ago* On exaidiiiing hia njouth I found that the 
teeth only were pie^nt:-^ 
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and he stated that no other teeth had ever been erupted. I inquired 
as to his ability to take food, and he assured me that he could thoroughly 
enjoy good dinners and never suffered from indigestion. It was im¬ 
possible during the hurried single visit which he paid me to make a 
fuller examination, but I hope to be able to do so at some future time. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. W. Eushton wished to call attention to the fact that in spite of the 
absence of a considerable number of teeth the jaws were well developed. 
It was a very usual argument with those who deprecated the extraction of 
teeth in children’s mouths that such an operation interfered with the growth 
of the jaws. These models would seem to refute the theory that the growth 
of the jaws was dependent upon the presence of teeth. On the other hand, 
they were all familiar with the cases of overcrowding where teeth were normal 
in number and size and yet seemed to have exercised very little influence on 
the growth of the jaws. 

Mr. Coleman said that gradations from partial to total absence of teeth 
throughout life had been recorded from time to time. The canines were 
perhaps the most persistent of the teeth and were almost invariably present 
when others were missing. 

Mr. Doubledat, in reply, said that although each of these patients were 
members of large families no history of any member of them having had* 
a deficient number of teeth could be found. The second case was only rapidly 
gone into. In Mr. Edgar’s case careful inquiry was made. With regard to 
Mr. Rushton’s observation, on examining the solicitor’s mouth he was at once 
struck by the diflSculty which would occur in retaining an upper denture 
owing to the tightness and shortness of the upper lip. Mr. Edgar told him 
that for his patient dentures had actually been made and that there was 
great difficulty in maintaining the upper denture in position owing to the 


same cause. 



^Dontological Section. ’ 

May 25, 1914. 

Mr. C. F. Eilot, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


The Curatob (Mr. J. F. Colyer) stated that during the past year 
between twenty and thirty specimens had been added to the Museum. 
A new case had been presented to the Museum by the Eoyal Society of 
Medicine, and this had been used for displaying some of the specimens 
included in the section of comparative dental pathology. The numbering 
of the specimens on the decimal system had been completed, and, where 
possible, a short description bad been placed by the side of each specimen. 
The Curator then briefly described the various specimens that had been 
added to the Museum during the year. 

Mr. W. DE C. Prideaux made a casual communication on “ Some 
Skulls in the Bronze Age.” 



^Oontoloaical Section. 

June 22, 1914. 

Mr. C. F. Rilot, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


A Casualty of Extraction. 

By A. T. Pitts, M.K.C.S., L.D.S. 

The following specimen shows a left lower second deciduous molar 
with the tooth-sac of the permanent tooth attached to its under surface. 
The specimen was removed from a boy, aged 3, at the Royal Dental 
Hospital; the extraction was quite easy, and there was no question of 
the forceps crushing in the roots of the tooth and so bringing away the 
permanent tooth. The specimen was X-rayed, and shows very well 
the amount of calcification present in the tooth-germ; both cusps are 
calcified and joined together. Tomes states that at three and a quarter 



Skiagram of left lower second deciduous molar with pre¬ 
molar germ in situ. The inner and outer cusps are calcified, 
and some bone is present in the pedicle of the tooth-sac. 


years the cusps are formed but not joined, while Broomell states that 
calcification does not commence until the fourth or fifth year. Although 
one cannot argue from a single specimen, it is evident that Broomeirs 
statement is not correct. It will also be noticed that there is some 
bone present in the pedicle of the tooth-sac. Only once before have 
I witnessed a similar occurrence, and it is obvious that it cannot be 
prevented. I have ventured to record the case, not so much from the 
surgical point of view, but as a very interesting anatomical preparation. 
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Mr. Coleman related a similar case in a child, aged 2}. He extracted an 
upper first deciduous molar, and found attached to the end of the root a sac 
the size of a pea. The tooth was firmly attached to the surrounding bone, and 
this, together with the fact that the tooth was hollowed out by a large polypus 


n 


Showing deciduous maxillary molar with attached sac of the 
permanent tooth-germ. 

necessitating a high grasp on the tooth with forceps, probably accounted for 
the dislodgment of the permanent germ. The amount of calcification of the 
X)ermanent tooth-germ corresponds very accurately to that previously recorded 
hy the writer (“ The Science and Practice of Dental Surgery the basis of 
which was founded on a large number of radiographs besides dry specimens. 


A Fatal Case of Thrombosis following Extraction of Teeth. 
By Stanley P. Mummery, M.E.C.S., L.E.C.P., L.D.S. 


The case 'which I am about to describe was a failure from the point 
of view of treatment, but since the failures which occasionally occur— 
even in dental practice—seldom involve loss of life, I thought the case 
of sufficient interest to bring before you. 

The patient, a man, aged 72, had suffered from pain in the left 
^sacrO'iliac joint, accompanied by marked general wasting, since last 
Aagxist. In February of this year he came to a nursing home in 
L/ondon for a careful examination. Nothing definite could be discovered, 
Jiowever, either by examination or X-ray photography, and the physician 
in chO’^S^ called me in to examine the state of the mouth. 

At tirst sight this appeared to be healthy; there were sixteen sound 
teeth- present, and the gums were pink and firm and had not receded 
from necks of the teeth. Upon exerting pressure in the line of the 

tootb» however, a thick bead of pus could be squeezed from the socket of 
.every tooth. The teeth were quite firm and the alveolus so thick that 
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it appeared likely hypertrophy had taken place as the result of the 
chronic suppuration. A bacteriological examination of the pus showed 
the presence of streptococci. 

As it appeared likely that the oral condition might be responsible, 
at any rate partly, for the general condition, it was decided to remove 
all the teeth; As the patient was in bed and the conditions favourable, 
I decided, after consulting the physician, to remove all the teeth at one 
operation. Gas and oxygen were administered by the nasal method, 
and all the teeth were removed with one exception. This tooth had to 
be left owing to the unexpected difficulty of the extractions. Most of 
the teeth were adherent to the alveolus and had unusually large and 
spreading roots, so that at the end of ten minutes I had to desist at the 
anaesthetist’s request. The patient was quite comfortable upon recovery, 
and the bleeding ceased v^ithin half an hour. The same evening, how¬ 
ever, I had an urgent summons owing to the outbreak of haemorrhage. 
I arrested this without difficulty, and the next day (Sunday) there was 
nothing beyond slight general oozing from the sockets. The next day, 
forty-eight hours after the extractions, there was a fresh outbreak from 
several sockets, and after trying for nearly two hours to arrest it by 
styptics and pressure, I was obliged to resort to plugging the most 
troublesome sockets, a procedure I was loth to adopt for fear of sepsis. 
On the fourth day the haemorrhage broke out again, and fresh plugs of 
adrenalin gauze were inserted. 

On the fifth day the condition was as follows: Temperature and 
pulse normal (the temperature had not risen from the first); the patient 
was rather weak from loss of blood. There was a large ecchymosis on 
the right cheek, giving the patient the appearance of having a “ black 
eye.” The mouth was quite clean, there was no indication of sloughing 
of the gums, and the sockets were healthy and wide open. Slight 
general oozing continued with occasional outbreaks of active hsemor- 
vhage. Owing to the ecchymosis I gave up plugging the sockets and 
depended upon large lint pads held firmly between the jaws, and held 
during sleep by a bandage under the chin and over the head. These 
were removed by the nurse whenever the bleeding started again. 
Calcium lactate, 5 gr. every four hours, was given internally, and a 
saline enema was given the next day, as the patient was very weak from 
loss of blood. 

On the seventh day the bleeding completely stopped for the first 
time, but the patient was much weaker. Upon the following day_ 
exactly a week after the operation, the temperature suddenly rose in 
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four hoars to 104° F., and fell again the same evening. The next day 
the temperature again rose, and signs of thrombosis of the vessels in 
the arms appeared. The hands were blue and cold, there was marked 
oedema of the forearms, and small patches of purpura appeared on the 
skin. The mouth was now comfortable, and remained perfectly clean 
and healthy. Bespiration soon became difficult and oxygen was given, 
although it was obvious that the patient was sinking fast. Death 
occurred at 2 a.m. the next morning. 

At the post-mortem, the details of which were kindly forwarded to 
me by the physician, a small carcinoma in the prostate was found, not 
interfering with the lumen of the urethra, and some secondary deposits 
in the lumbar and retroperitoneal glands. There was a great deal of 
thrombosis in many of the large veins. 

I have described this case in full detail, as it is, I think, an interesting 
one from the dental point of view. The first question one naturally 
asks is, was it justifiable to extract so many teeth at once ? I think, 
under the circumstances, it was; firstly, because of the desirability of 
removing all sources of sepsis as soon as possible, and secondly, because 
the patient was in a nursing home, with a skilled nurse in constant 
attendance. Again, since the sockets which gave rise to haemorrhage 
were all on one side of the mouth, it is by no means certain that partial 
removal would have avoided the fatal result. The other point I would 
refer to is that death was not due to septic absorption ; the temperature 
did not rise until the seventh day, and the mouth and sockets remained 
perfectly clean and healthy up to the very end. Death was undoubtedly 
due to thrombosis, and it must be supposed that the tooth sockets were 
the source of the trouble. Whether the plugging was responsible for 
the detachment of an embolism it is difficult to say, though the ecchy- 
mosis on the face which occurred soon after plugging the sockets rather 
points to this. It would interest me to hear if any member present 
knows of a similar case. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. W. EushtON said he was sure Mr. Mummery had the sympathy of the 
Section in the sad sequel to the operation. He thought that in a case like this, 
where the teeth were evidently very firmly in, it was wiser to have local 
inedioation employed, either by the patient himself, or his nurse, rather than 
: ubject him to what was really a severe operation. 

Stanley Mummery, in reply to Mr. Eushton, said that in a case 
this kind it was the physician in charge of the case who decided whether 
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the patient was able to bear the sbgbt shock attendant on the extraction of 
the teeth. When a patient was suffering from rapid wasting, the cause of 
which was not obvious, and it was found that the teeth were in a very septic 
condition, he thought the only proper course was to extract the teeth. 


On the Production of Narrow Jaws by the Mastication of 
Tough and Fibrous Foods. 

By H. P. Pickerill, M.D. 

(SYNOPSIS OF COMMUNICATION.) 

The title of this communication might more fittingly be “ An 
Introduction to the Study of the Physiological Causes of the Formation 
of Normal and Contracted Dental Arches.” At the present time, when 
the doctrine of “ Fletcherism ” is being so widely accepted and practised, 
it behoves us to inquire carefully, minutely, and analytically upon what 
such teaching is based—is it rational or empirical ? It is proposed first 
to analyse the masticatory act, and, as a basis of argument, it is taken 
for granted, as an agreed fact, that all bones are during their early 
period of growth plastic in nature, and influenced largely in shape by 
the direction of the various stresses to which they are subject. The 
writer also assumes that since the upper jaw is passive and the lower 
jaw active, it is the development of the latter which largely influences 
the direction of growth of the former. 

The act of mastication may be divided into five stages—(1) pre¬ 
hension, (2) incision, (3) crushing, (4) trituration, and (5) swallowing. 

(1) Prehension .—Mandible drawn forwards and upwards by masseter 
(superficial position), temporal, and very slightly by the external ptery¬ 
goid muscles. Diagrams plotted to scale show that the masseter muscles 
have an outward pull on the mandible of 40 mm. and the temporals 
40 mm. Effect: Expansion of jaws and normal mesio-distal relationship 
of lower to upper teeth (illustrated by diagrams plotted to scale). 

(2) Incision .—The lower incisors are pressed firmly against the 
upper incisors by the masseter and temporal muscles, and secondly by 
the posterior portion of the temporal muscles are drawn backwards in a 
scissors-like action against the lingual surfaces of the same teeth. 
Effect; Expansion of the mandible and a backward thrust to upper 
molars and premolars (illustrated by lantern slides and diagrams plotted 
to scale). 
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(3) Crushing. —Lower jaw drawn nearly vertically upwards by the 
very forcible contraction of the masseter and temporal muscles. Effect: 
iExpansion (given sufficient cerebral development). 

(4) Trituration. —Forcible lateral movement of the mandible chiefly 
by the internal and external pterygoid muscles. The former have an 
inward pull of 60 mm. and the latter of 50 mm. Direction is always 
from without inwards. Effect: contraction of mandible. The tougher 
and coarser the food, the more trituration is required (illustrated by 
diagrams plotted to]scale). Tracings of jaw movements taken during 
mastication by the “ gnathograph” support this (tracings shown). 
During trituration, the point of the tongue acts as a “ pseudopodium,” 
directing the food outwards and keeping it between the molar teeth. In 
this action it is physiologically and automatically opposed by the bucci¬ 
nator muscle of each side, which directs the food inwards, forcing it 
again between the molar teeth. Thus, as regards any expanding or 
contracting effect upon the jaws, these two muscles counteract each 
other (illustrated by diagram). 

(5) Swallotcing is a complex act performed by the muscles of the 
tongue, pharynx, and floor of the mouth. The mylo-hyoid, genio-hyoid, 
and genio-hyoglossi, digastric and superior constrictor muscles are those 
chiefly,' concerned from this present point of view. All these muscles 
are attached to the inner aspect of the mandible, and pull forcibly 
inwards ; they therefore exert a constrictive effect upon the jaws. The 
mylo-hyoid has an inward pull of 32 mm. (illustrated by diagrams). 
Swallowing, among hyper-civilized peoples, is becoming much more 
frequent than among natural races. On the other hand, it is almost a 
continuous act with some animals. 

The physiological actions of the various muscles of mastication are 
confirmed by pathological states of the mandible, such as in ankylosis 
and fractures (illustrated by lantern slides). 

The Intrinsic Muscles of the Tongue. —Superior lingualis retracts, 
shortens and renders concave; inferior lingualis retracts, shortens and 
renders convex ; transverse lingualis contracts and elongates. The 
above three muscles are the ones chiefly concerned in trituration of food, 
therefore the tongue in this act cannot exert any expanding effect upon 
the jaws. The vertical lingualis flattens, and is the only muscle which 
broadens the tongue. It is only found in the anterior part of the 
tongue, and is concerned much more with speech than mastication. 
There is a considerable difference between a triturating tongue and a 
speaJfing tongue; the former is triangular in shape, the latter broad and 
flat (illustrated by sections of sheep’s and human tongues). 
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Cerebral Development. —This has considerable effect npon the jaws, 
both directly and indirectly : (1) The jaws, as bones of the cranium, 
must share to some extent in any general widening of the cranium; 
(2) the development of the motor centres, such as by increased manual 
dexterity and speech, probably leads to an increased outward pull by the 
temporal and masseter muscles by widening the cranium; (3) the 
hyper-development of the visual centres (at the expense of others) 
probably leads to the formation of long narrow heads, and therefore 
(a) a tendency (direct) to similar shaped jaws, and (6) a decreased 
outward pull on the mandible by the crushing muscles (illustrated by 
diagrams). 

Mental concentration, usually associated with hyper-development of 
the visual and volitional centres, is also most commonly accompanied by 
flaccid facial muscles, and the moulding influence of the latter upon the 
jaws is lost. 

Ethnology. —A critical study of the manner in which natural races 
prepare, cook and eat their food goes to show that the generally con¬ 
ceived idea that such peoples of necessity eat hard, tough, or fibrous 
food is quite erroneous. With remarkably few exceptions, all native 
races exist chiefly on vegetable foods. It is always well and carefully 
prepared, the coarser parts by various methods being eliminated ; pro¬ 
longed soaking or partial putrefaction is a common method of softening 
and preparing food, both animal and vegetable. Natural man or woman 
is and was an excellent cook, far better than the average “ civilized ” 
woman. Meat and vegetable foods are usually steamed or stewed until 
quite tender, and require much less mastication than does our food of 
“ civilization.” Millions of natives live largely on food which cannot 
be and is not triturated at all. In general terms it may be said that 
native races live on soft, tender, well-cooked food, supplemented by 
such things as fruit and nuts, which require prehension, incision and 
crushing, but no trituration. Yet all native races have strong, well- 
developed and wide jaws. Among natural peoples, too, the swallowing 
muscles are not exercised to anything like the extent which they are 
with us at present. They take, say, one and a half or two meals a day 
at the most; we take five or six. They swallow large boluses; our 
muscles have to contract on to small ones. The muscles of speech, 
singing, expression and gesticulation are all arranged so that when 
functioning they tend to produce wide rounded dental arches such as 
we have come to regard as desirable or normal. In the children of 
natural races these muscles are much more developed than they are at 
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the present time among civilized children; the former spend their time, 
not as do the latter, in school, with strained vision and flaccid muscles, 
but laughing, playing, grimacing, shouting, talking, singing in the open 
during practically the whole of their day. They learn by hearing 
(development of auditory centres) and not by seeing, and they learn 
early to become expert with their fingers and hands (motor centres), 
both of which are contrary to what obtains among civilized children. 
The types of face among civilized communities at present lend con¬ 
firmation to these views. (The above section was illustrated by 
numerous slides showing native methods of preparing food, types of 
face, &c.) 

The above conclusions may be summarized thus :— 


! 

Animals j 

1 

1 

Natural races 

1 

Hyper-civilized communities 

Jaws ... 

Narrow 

1 
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Tending to become narrow 
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Coarse and fibrous, 
uncooked 
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1 Well prepared, soft, 

1 well cooked 

Hyper-refined but toughened 

1 by preparation and by cook- 
1 ing 

Prehension 

+ + 

+ 

- 

Incision 
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Trituration 
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Swallowing 
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1 + 
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(motor centres) 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. A. T. Pitts said that there were one or two points in Professor Pickerill’s 
paper he would like to discuss. He thought that the various muscles acting 
on the jaws had been considered too much from a theoretical point of view. 
While it was true that the various muscles might act in the way Professor 
Pickerill stated, yet he doubted if it were possible to analyse their effect 
when the movements of the jaw were carried out. The muscles did not act 
individually, but rather in groups, and so the pull of a muscle in a particular 
direction, though theoretically correct, would be lessened by the pull of the 
muscle in slightly different directions. Professor Hemington had shown that 
when the flexors of a limb contracted, there was a reflex condition of tone 
induced in the extensors, and there was little doubt that this law applied to the 
muscles of mastication, and so would lessen the effect on the jaw of what might 
be termed the predominant muscle. Then, again, the speaker could not follow 
Professor Pickerill’s argument about the action of the pterygoid in tending to 
narrow the mandible. If the pterygoids of each side both contracted at once, 
then assuming the pterygoid plate to be the fixed joints, they would pull on 
the mandible and contract it, but the act of trituration was carried out by 
.alternate movements of the pterygoids, so that the pull of one pterygoid on the 
neck and condyle to which it was attached was entirely neutralized by the 
passive excursion of the opposite condyle outwards. Again, with regard to the 
action of the mylo-hyoid in narrowing ihe mandible, when swallowing occurred 
the teeth were firmly closed in occlusion, and the jaw fixed, while the hyoid bone 
oould be felt to move upwards. Even if the latter were fixed by the contraction 
of the muscle attached to it, he failed to see how the contraction of the mylo¬ 
hyoid would raise the mandible, especially as the latter had its resistance 
greatly reinforced by the locking of its teeth. Finally, with the maxillary teeth, 
those who had examined many young children would agree that those in whom 
nasal obstruction or any deformity-causing habits were absent, had large, well- 
formed jaws. Yet in children the act of triturating the food formed a capital 
part of the act of mastication, as was shown by marked attrition of the teeth, 
•especially in the wearing down of the overlap of the upper incisors. But in spite 
of the fact that the jaws in children were plastic, and more capable of being 
moulded than the jaws of an adult, they did not show any signs of being 
narrowed by the action of the pterygoid in triturating the food. 

Mr. W. Rushton, while thanking Professor Pickerill for his paper, was 
not convinced by his arguments, which he regarded as special pleading in a 
poor cause. The jaws of the ruminants were models of Nature’s economy in 
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supplying the largest amount of masticating surface in the smallest space ; 
those of the carnivora were adapted to the greatest display of prehensile 
strength. To carry Professor Pickerill's argument to its logical conclusion we 
ought to find the finest jaws amongst the edentata. With respect to the human 
jaw the reason it grew was not because it was “ moulded ” by this or that, but 
because it was its business to grow like any other bone. True, it was more 
susceptible to external influences than perhaps most other bones, and these 
influences were so far not very well understood, but he was quite sure it agreed 
with other bones in becoming better developed by vigorous muscular action, 
and if that were a fact then Professor Pickeriirs arguments fell to the ground. 

Mr. E. B. Dowsett said : I would like to add my sincere thanks to 
Professor Pickerill for his most interesting paper, and also compliment him upon 
his excellent diagrams. The paper supplied many points for serious thought, 
though apparently, on first hearing, somewhat unorthodox. I would like, 
however, to make the following criticisms : The pterygoid muscles are attached 
by their inner side to the plates of the sphenoid bone and on the outer side to 
the mandible. Professor Pickerill argues that their continued action will tend 
to draw the two halves of the mandible together. I would rather contend 
that, as the plates of the sphenoid bone are much more fragile than the whole 
mandible, therefore if there be any alteration at all, the plates of the sphenoid 
bone ought to get pulled farther apart rather than the two halves of the 
mandible pulled together. It should, therefore, form an interesting investi¬ 
gation for Professor Pickerill in the future to ascertain whether, in races that 
triturate tough food, the two plates of the sphenoid bone are farther apart 
than in races that feed on a softer diet. The same argument, to my mind, 
holds good for the mylo-hyoid muscle acting upon the hyoid bone. And again, 
the sum total of muscle in mass of all the muscles attached externally to the 
mandible is considerably greater than that of the muscles attached internally, 
and therefore I would contend that the contracting muscles of the mandible 
are more than counterbalanced by the expanding muscles. 

Dr. Sim Wallace said: I am glad to note that Professor Pickerill has 
accepted the view that the growth and development of the mandible is 
influenced by and dependent upon the development and size of the tongue; 
nevertheless, other parts of his argument are open to criticism. Professor 
Pickerill takes it for granted that the shape of all bones is largely influenced 
by the direction of the various stresses to which they are subject. Probably 
it would have been more correct to say that they were only slightly influenced 
by these various stresses, and furthermore it is doubtful if the various stresses 
to which the mandible is exposed bring about such changes in the manner 
indicated. Generally speaking, growth in length is not adversely influenced 
by the normal strains of muscular activity, though growth in thickness to a 
certain extent is. The mandible may at first sight appear to be an exception. 
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The growth of the body of the mandible results from a deposition of bone 
posteriorly, and to some considerable extent its outward and backward growth 
at the angle is due to the pressure and strain brought about by the muscles 
which have their insertion at that neighbourhood. This is indicated by the 
fact that when mastication is no longer performed, as in the case of an 
edentulous person, the bone at the angle disappears to a considerable extent. 
Generally speaking, savages have well-developed jaws, with large muscles of 
mastication, because even after all care is taken by savage women the food 
they can procure and prepare is, compared with the food of civilized children, 
of such a nature that mastication is more effectually stimulated. Boots and 
grains are not obtainable by savages in a finely pulverized form ; sugar is often 
got direct from the sugar-cane ; nuts and fruits are generally eaten raw; and 
meat is eaten before it can be made tender by cooking. Indeed, it is recorded 
that the Kaffirs, whose jaws are particularly well developed, can eat an ox in 
a remarkably short time, consuming even the sinews. That the mandible is 
more powerfully used in mastication by savages than by the civilized is 
indicated by the size of their muscles of mastication, by the thickness of the 
body of the jaw, by the wearing down of the masticatory surfaces of the teeth, 
and by the pressure which savages are able to bring to bear on foods. If I 
remember rightly. Black’s gnatho-dynamometric tests indicate that savages can 
exert a pressure of some 400 lb. on a substance placed between the teeth. 
The civilized are sometimes able to exert a pressure of about 200 lb., and 
I doubt if civilized children, whose teeth are generally tender from lack of use, 
or disease, can exercise a pressure of 50 Ih. with any degree of comfort. Constant 
slight pressure influences the growth of bone in such a way that the bone, 
as it were, recedes before the pressure. On the other hand, intermittent 
pressure and strain give rise to thickening of the bone in such a way as to 
counteract effectually the effect of muscular strain. Thus, then, the inward 
pull of the external pterygoid muscles would not be to bend the condyles 
closer, provided, of course, that the bones were not in a diseased condition. 
Possibly, however, such intermittent lateral pull might stimulate the growth of 
the bone in the median line of the palate. It is not the intermittent acts 
of the tongue which affect the growth of the jaw, except in the way previously 
indicated, but its constant pressure both by day and by night when the mouth 
is shut. At one time I attached far too much importance to the augmentation 
in size of the tongue resulting from the relatively greater amount of muscular 
activity induced by the mastication of fibrous foods; now I feel inclined to 
contend that, given good health, the variations in the amount of muscular 
activity to which a child puts its tongue is of very little account from this 
point of view. The chief factor, apart from mouth-breathing, in reducing the 
normal size of the jaw among the civilized is disease and emaciation during 
the development of the jaw. Emaciation in childhood among the civilized is 
far too common and results largely from dental diseases and an unhygienic 
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condition of the mouth, brought about by the habitual consumption of insipid, 
alkaline, milk-soaked foods, which do not stimulate effectively the self-cleansing 
processes of the mouth. I would only say in conclusion that, notwithstanding 
this criticism of the views brought forward by Professor Pickerill to-night, 
we have all enjoyed listening to his extremely well prepared paper and 
appreciate it most highly. 

Mr. Douglas Gabell said that if they were to take Professor Pickerill’s 
theory as correct it would follow that the more a child used its limbs the 
shorter they would become, because the muscles pulled lengthwise. 

Dr. Pickerill, in reply, thanked those who had spoken for their candid 
criticism of his communication. He was aware that the views put forward 
seemed to be heterodox, and would not meet with ready acceptance. Never¬ 
theless, a careful study of the subject had forced him into the present position. 
He thought that those who had spoken had not completely grasped what 
he intended to convey. The points he wished to make were: (l) That it 
was impossible to speak scientifically of “ mastication ** as a single act having 
one definite effect, it being composed of a definite and distinct series of events, 
each calling into action totally different sets of muscles, and each exerting 
divergent stresses. (2) What we regard as the “normal ” shaped jaw is pro¬ 
duced by a certain balance of the different sets of masticatory muscles, but 
when that balance is disturbed by one set becoming more functional than its 
l>hysiological opponents, it of necessity produces an effect upon the mandible 
in the direction of the predominating stress. (3) Far from suggesting—as the 
speakers seemed to think—that “ mastication ’* produced narrow jaws, what 
had been stated was that the most powerful muscles of “ mastication,” the 
temporal and masseter muscles, produced expansion of the mandible. But 
nowadays (largely perhaps owing to the increased consumption of tough meat 
and a decrease of crushing fruits and nuts) the action of these crushing muscles 
is being overbalanced by the triturating muscles, which tends to produce 
contraction of the mandible. The measurements and general shapes of the 
mandibles of animals and “savages” considered in relation to their food 
entirely bear out this view. Triturating animals have narrow jaws, “crush¬ 
ing ” animals have broader jaws. What is required nowadays for children is 
more crushing and less triturating. (4) In spite of what speakers, especially 
Dr. Sim Wallace, said as to the dietary of native children, careful investigations 
(some of which were subjective) have shown that the vast majority of “ native ” 
children live on quite soft, well-prepared and cooked food. Statements to the 
contrary were probably based on assumption rather than on actually investigated 
facts. (If Dr. Wallace could live for a short while amongst Maori or Cingali 
children—casts of whose mouths were passed round—he would rapidly change 
his present views on this point.) Those who had criticized the communication 
were in the position of giving credit to the muscles acting on the external 
JY—176 
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surface of the mandible (expansion) but of refusing to recognize the actions of 
similar muscles acting on the internal surface (contraction), which seemed 
somewhat illogical. In conclusion, Dr. Pickerill regretted that the largeness 
of tlie subject and the limitations of time prevented his going as fully into 
many of the details as he would have liked, and had also obliged him to cut 
out many of his lantern slides. 
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A Case of Brawny Scleritis. 

By Sydney Stephenson, C.M. 

J. M., AGED 76, carman. The patient was first seen on May 28,1913, 
on. account of the left eye having been inflamed for three weeks without 
pain 9 and without known cause. 

Family and personal history: The patient is the father of eight 
of whom seven survive and are said to enjoy good health. 
On© child died at the age of 8 from scarlet fever. The patient has 
suffered more or less from ‘‘asthma’* for thirty years. No history of 
rheumatism or gout. Patient is very deaf. No disease, illness, or acci¬ 
dent beyond the asthma mentioned above. Patient has never had any- 
tYxing amiss with his eyes until the present attack of inflammation. 

Fresent state: L.E.—Above the horizontal meridian of the globe 
thn ocular conjunctiva is of a peculiar brownish-red hue, chemotic, and 
p^j^va^ded by a certain number of dilated conjunctival vessels (see Plate). 
The swelling is not tender. There is no secretion from the eye, which 
manifests no particular intolerance to light. T.n. V. The few 
teeth that remain are in a shocking state, but the patient cannot 

persuaded to part with them. 

Treatment and progress: Boric lotion to the eye, and aspirin (20 gr. 
daily) by mouth. June 4, 1913: L.E.—Slight straggling redness, 
having a very faint brownish-red tinge, now present below the horizontal 
meridian of the globe. Above that line there is a peculiar-looking 
chemosis (pervaded by conjunctival vessels), which shows a slight 
tendency to overlap the edge of the cornea. The chemotic condition 

n—20 
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extends out of sight to the equator of the eye, but does not seem to 
go much beyond that point. Trivial tenderness of the parts, and some 
slight pain on movements of the eyeball. Dose of aspirin increased 
to 30 gr. a day. June 25, 1913: Potassium iodide, 15 gr. a day. 
July 9, 1913: L.E.—Ocular conjunctiva somewhat reddish-brown but 
not oedematous as regards its lower half, which contains some dilated 
conjunctival blood-vessels. Upper half of the ocular conjunctiva in a 
state of smooth chemosis, and a little tender to the touch. The swelling 
does not appear to go beyond the equator, although it is difficult to be 
certain as to the point, since the eyes are deeply placed and conse¬ 
quently not easy to examine. But it can be seen that the chemosis 
is least pronounced in the upper-temporal quadrant of the eyeball. 
Fundus normal. No keratitic deposits. There are some slight 
peripheral opacities of the cornea. No pain. The general health is 
good. July 24, 1913 : Eye sketched on this date. August 20, 1913; 
General health unaffected. Patient complains of no pain in the eye. 
L.E. : Brownish-red chemosis, with dilated conjunctival vessels, above 
horizontal meridian of the eyeball, while below that landmark the 
ocular conjunctiva has a slight brownish-red discoloration, and is 
pervaded by several dilated conjunctival vessels, although there is no 
chemosis. September 10, 1913 : Changes still limited practically to the 
upper segment of the left eye. The thickening is now more “ brawny ” 
in appearance than it was. It pits slightly on pressure. No pain. 
October 20,1913: L.E.—Patchy sclerosing keratitis around cornea, less 
marked (curiously enough) above than elsewhere. 

The Wassermann reaction was found to be negative. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Treacher Collins said he thought the case looked more like one of 
tenonitis than scleritis. There was a gelatinous look about the swelling which 
seemed to overhang the margin of the cornea. He had seen a similar case 
where the condition had persisted a long time, as in the present case. 

Mr. Holmes Spicer said the case suggested to him one which he himself 
showed at the Ophthalmological Society many years ago under the title “ Solid 
(Edema of the Conjunctiva.” The only difference from this was that in his 
case there was more swelling and no redness; it was very chronic. 

Dr. Leighton Davies said the case reminded him of that of a lady who 
was under his care six months ago with an exactly similar appearance, though 
not so extensive. In his case there was also some pigmentation of her brown 
iris. The growth was sub-conjunctival and a small piece from it on being 
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microscoped showed a profusion of round cells, but without stroma. Under 
the belief that it was sarcoma the eye was enucleated, and on bisecting the 
globe a darkly pigmented choroidal sarcoma was found lying around three- 
fourths of the circumference of the globe. He suggested that this present 
case was one of sarcoma of the choroid, perforating the sclera. 


Small Superficial White Rings on the Cornea. 

By George Coats, F.R.C.S. 

The condition consists, in its typical form of a minute white ring 
commonly less than 1 mm. in diameter, and situated in the superficial 
layers of the cornea. It sometimes causes a very slight elevation of the 
surface, sometimes not. Its colour is a dead chalky white. Its contour 
is, perhaps, more frequently oval than strictly circular, and may be pear- 
shaped, or have a more irregular figure. The outline is quite sharply 
defined against the clear cornea, and is usually linear and continuous, 
but it may be sinuous or interrupted in places. Areas of the same 
substance may ride across the circumference, but usually there are 
no detached spots outside the main outline. Towards the centre, on the 
other hand, numerous little dots and islets are commonly found, the 
centre itself being usually free. I have watched two cases for nine¬ 
teen and eighteen months respectively, without observing any notable 
alteration. 

The present instance occurred in a boy, aged 11, who was brought to 
St. Mary’s Hospital on October 3, 1913, having had his eyes injured on 
the previous day by an explosion of petrol. The signs of injury were 
slight, consisting in conjunctival congestion, with photophobia and 
Jachrymation, but with no abrasion of the cornea or burning of the 
eyelashes. He had never previously had any affection of the eyes, 
and had never used drops or lotions. Vision in both, f. In the 
left ey® of areas in question are present: (1) In the centre 
of the cornea a small ring, slightly pear-shaped, and with its long 
axis vertical; (2) to the outer side of this a very minute spot forming 
a, portion of a circle; (3) downwards and outwards from (1) a complete 
ring> slightly smaller and with its centre nearly filled up with dots 
> G) to the outer side of this, an extremely minute, but 
perfect, ring; (5) upwards and inwards a larger ring. None of these 
0’6 mm. in diameter. In the right eye three areas are present: 
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(1) A small ring horizontally elongated, below the centre of the cornea ; 

(2) a smaller ring to the outer side of (1) ; (3) two minute spots of the 
same substance near the centre. 

In 1912 ^ I reported two examples of this condition, of which I have 
been unable to find any published description. The present case is 
undoubtedly of the same nature, but differs from the other two in 
the multiplicity of the rings, and in their occurrence in both eyes. 
The patient was also younger. In view of the other cases it is very 
unlikely that the petrol explosion had anything to do with the origin of 
the rings, and as the patient had never used lotion, a deposit of lead or 
other salts seems to be excluded. On the whole, therefore, the case 
favours the hypothesis of a congenital origin, but I do not know of any 
detail of foetal histology which would account for the peculiar figure 
and distribution. 

Ectasia of Cornea Four Years after Perforating Wound. 

By A. S. Cobbledick, M.D. 

Mrs. K., aged 41. History : Five years ago she sustained a 
perforating wound of the right eye through an accident. The iris 
prolapsed and the prolapse -was successfully treated. Until twelve 
months ago the sight in the injured eye was good, but since that date 
the vision has gradually got W’orse from the formation of a cataract. 
Last August she noticed a discomfort when opening and closing the lids 
of the right eye, as if the lid was being caught on a projection ; for some 
days previous to this she had suffered with severe attacks of sneezing and 
coughing. She now suffers from pains in the eyes after near work and 
severe headaches, chiefly vertical and frontal. At times the right eye 
gets red and painful. The patient is under the impression that the right 
eye is more sunken than it used to be and also that the palpebral fissure 
is narrower. 

Vision.—Eight: Shadows only ; light projection good. Left: f cum 
+ *50 d. sph., +’75d. cyl., ax. vert. 

Condition of right eye: Lens cataractous. No corneal deposits. 
In the region of the scar at about 7.30 there is a distinct bulging 
of the cornea about 3 mm. in diameter. At the upper and inner 
extremity the end of the scar may be noted. Pressure on the swelling 
with a fine probe causes it to dimple. 


Trails, Ophth. Soc.^ 1912, xxxii, p. 53. 
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Rupture of Choroid in a Myope, following Labour. 

By A. S. CoBBLEDiCK, M.D. 

Mbs. B., aged 31, wearing— 

— 6 sph. 

^FsO^. aiThor; Left; -1-60 cyl. ax. 150° 

Vision—Bight: Perception of light. Left, f. 

Confinement (first) troublesome, forceps, &c., five months ago. As 
soon as she got about—ten days after birth of child—she noticed a dark 
pa>tcb. in front of the right eye. It is still dark and diamond-shaped, 
close to the centre of vision. The right eye has been tender to touch. 
There is a choroido-retinal tear extending from the outer side of the 
posterior staphyloma outwards and slightly upwards—somewhat fusi¬ 
form in shape with a patch of pigment on each side of the rupture at 
its widest part. There is no history of previous traumatism. 


Case of Double Tubercular Iritis. 

By Edgar Chatterton. 

p’, T., AGED 16; first shown to the Section in May last.* At that 
time both irides were thickly studded with yellowish-grey, vascular 
nodules. Much K.P., posterior synechise and vitreous opacities in both. 
It V., ^ 5 L.V., On June 30 the sight of left eye suddenly became 
worse, due to intra-ocular haemorrhage; L.V., fingers. On October 14 
the sight of right eye suddenly became worse, due to intra-ocular haemor¬ 
rhage ; B-V., shadows only. On November 6 all nodules had disap¬ 
peared, and the K.P. had much diminished. E.V. (1 1) and J 10; 

shadows. The treatment has been repeated—paracentesis of both 
anterior chambers, and tuberculin; the latter was discontinued on . 
July 1* Wassermann’s test negative. 

DISCUSSION. 

S. H. Browning said he had treated a considerable number of cases of 
tuberculous iritis with tuberculin, and he knew of no case in which there had 
been hflonaorrhage. The results of treating this condition with tuberculin were. 


Proceedings, 1913, vi, p. 89. 
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on the whole, very good. The French oculists were inclined to attribute tlie 
hsemorrhages to tuberculous infection. If that were so, he did not see wliy 
the tuberculin should be stopped because of the occurrence of haemorrhages, 
unless they represented an excessive reaction to the dose. 

Mr. Stephen Mayou said he had treated numbers of these cases with 
tuberculin ; the result had been very good and he had seen no haemorrhages 
during treatment; the nodules became absorbed and the iritis subsided. He 
regarded it as the most successful form of treatment in these cases. He thought 
Mr. Browning’s reference was to young people in whom the haemorrhages 
had been ascribed to tuberculous disease. He did not think there was mucli 
evidence that they were of tuberculous nature. He gave tuberculin every ten 
days, commencing with and working up as high as T.R., provideil 

there were no large lesions elsewhere, such as phthisis. He had never had 
bad results, either local or general. In the event of another considerable 
tuberculous lesion existing in the patient, one had to be very careful, as he 
had known a patient laid up for two or three days from a dose as small as 
the eye becoming brightly injected. To that patient bovine tuberculin 
was given afterwards and the reaction was not nearly so great. 

Mr. Angus Macnab said that during the past year he had had two cases 
with definite nodules in the iris. They both did extremely well under tuber¬ 
culin ; in fact, in one case the colleague who administered the tuberculin 
refused to believe that the rapid improvement could have been caused by it, 
for in three or four weeks the large nodules had disappeared. The improve¬ 
ment in the other case was more gradual, two or three months bringing about 
cure. Both patients were children having enlarged glands in the neck and 
other signs of the disease. 

Mr. Arnold Lawson said he could endorse what had been said by others ; 
he had found tuberculin treatment most valuable in tubercular iritis. He 
recalled two cases so treated in Moorfields, which had done extremely well, 
without any bad symptom. 


Central Unilateral Retinitis. 

By J. Herbert Parsons, F.R.C.S. 

Sight noticed bad in right eye about October 1. Seen by me on 
October 10, when the condition was as follows: R.V., f, cum +0*5 
^ I J.; L.V., I, cum +0*5 = | J. 

There is a grey patch at the right macula with a few small haBinor- 
rhages above. The patient complains of m^tamorphopsia. There is no 
history of syphilis, and he has been a quite healthy man, following 
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his occupation as a policeman. Married; one child, no miscarriages; 
his wife had ovariotomy ten years ago. Wassermann’s reaction negative. 

Since October 10 the exudation has increased somewhat and then 
diminished. The haemorrhages have become more obvious. The vision 
ha.s deteriorated somewhat. The patient is now on mercury and iodide. 

The President (Sir Anderson Critchett, Bt., O.V.O.) said he remembered 
Sir William Jenner saying, many years ago, that when one was utterly puzzled 
one should try mercury and iodide of potassium. Here that course seemed 
to have been a success. 


Cboroiditis commencing as a Ring surrounding the Macula. 

By A. Hugh Thompson, B.C. 

O. C., A MARRIED woman, aged 43, was brought to the Western 
Ophthalmic Hospital on October 27 last. E.V., emmetropic; L.V., 
projection bad, emmetropic. 

Bight: Macula is surrounded by a ring of small white spots, which 
are appar^^i^ly choroidal. There is slight disturbance of retinal pigment 
superficial to them. Macula itself apparently normal. The white spots 
themselves are similar in size to those pictured in the Transactiom of 
th^ Ophthalmological Society? 

Left: There are similar white spots covering the whole macular 
region, and there is much more disturbance of retinal pigment than in 
right eye- 

■^Tassermann’s reaction negative. 

Of six children one died of consumption, aged 14, another died in 
infancy ; the youngest is alive, aged 2J. There have been no mis¬ 
carriages- A year ago patient was in bed three weeks with an illness 
and had very severe pains in the head. That was the time when the 
sight of the left eye began to fail. Pains in head have continued more 
or less ever since. 


• TVans- Ophthal, Soc.j 1900, xx, PI. Ill, figs. 1 and 2, also 1901, xxi, PI. II, fig. 1. 
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detachment above the disk ; normal fundus reflex can be obtained below, 
to the sides, and in the extreme periphery above it. The vitreous is 
quite clear and a perfect view of the fundus can be obtained by the 
direct ophthalmoscope with no lens in the sight hole; whilst the 
summit of the detachment is best seen with +12d. The detachment is 
immobile, white and opaque in appearance. There are no haemorrhages 
or pigment on its surface. The retinal vessels ct'ossing it are of natural 
contour and reflex. Beneath the retina can be seen a second set of 
deep vessels branching and spreading freely. The upper edge of the 
detachment is masked by a broad band of haemorrhages which are, in 
places, massed together. Below, the disk is half covered by the bulge 
of the tumour. There is a slight distension of the perivascular sheaths 
of the vessels at the disk. About the disk, on either side and for 
a short distance below, the retina is studded by numerous punctate 
and flame-shaped haemorrhages. No patches of exudate are seen. The 
tension of the eye is normal. The immobility of the mass, the even 
contour, and normal character of the retinal vessels overlying it, and 
the presence of deep vessels, indicate that the detachment is the result 
of a solid growth. The complete absence of imflammatory symptoms 
point to its being neoplasm necessitating removal of the eye. 


Case of Complete Persistent Hyaloid Artery. 

By Charles Killick, F.R.C.S. 

V. B-, aged 18. Complains that the right eye has been weak from 
bii'th. Vision of R.E.: Fingers, with correction (myopic astigmatism), 
Li.E.: Normal in every respect. Complete persistent hyaloid 
artery, B-E., stretching from the posterior pole of the lens to the optic 
disk. Its connexion with the vessels on the latter is not well made out 
on account of the myopia. There are some changes around the disk, 
probably of a myopic nature. 
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Some Instances of Disease in the Animal Eye. 

By Geoege Coats, F.E.C.S. 

(I) A form of keratitis in the dog. 

(II) Peculiar retinal degeneration following distemper in a dog. 

(III) Choroido-retinal degeneration in various animals. 

(IV) Choroiditis, cyclitis and keratitis in a bear. 

(V) Anterior choroiditis in a peccary. 

(VI) Irido-cyclitis in the dog. 

In presenting these examples of disease in the animal eye I am 
conscious of many gaps in the clinical and {etiological aspects of the 
reports. These deficiencies are perhaps not inexcusable in the case of 
fundus conditions occurring in wild animals, while in other instances 
a variety of circumstances prevented me from seeing the animals during 
life. I have to express a deep debt of acknowledgment to Mr. 
Nettleship, who placed his large collection of animal eyes unreservedly 
at my disposal, to the Zoological Society of London, from which both 
Mr. Nettleship’s specimens and a number of my own were derived, and 
to Mr. A. J. Sewell, M.E.C.V.S., who took great pains to obtain patho¬ 
logical material for me, and to afford me such opportunities as w'ere 
possible of examining the living animals. 

(I) A Form op Keratitis in the Dog. 

This description is founded on clinical observations in five or six 
animals, and on the pathological examination of the two eyes of a dog 
suffering from the affection. I owe the material to the kindness of 
Mr. A. J. Sewell. 

In its fully developed form the disease has the following characters. 
The infiltration occupies the superficial layers of the cornea. The 
epithelium is rough and stippled. In places it may have a slightly 
worm-eaten appearance, but usually it is quite intact; in one case in 
which it was tried, fluorescin staining was negative. The comeal 
opacity is grey, not necessarily equal in all parts of the cornea, but with 
no special tendency to occur in the upper part. It is usually sufficient 
to interfere considerably with vision, and may conceal the iris. Large 
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superficial vessels run over the limbus and branch dichotomously in the 
cornea. The finer twigs may be so numerous as to form red patches 
not unlike the salmon patches of interstitial keratitis. Some congestion 
of the bulbar conjunctiva is present, but it is not usually very great. 
The tarsal conjunctiva is smooth. There may be a slight conjimctival 
discharge, but this is not a prominent symptom. The iris, if visible, 
seems to be always normal, and the pupil dilates fully with atropine. 
In old cases the activity of the disease may subside. The congestion is 
then less prominent; the surface may become almost, or quite smooth 
and bright, without facets. The resemblance to a true interstitial 
keratitis in this stage may be very considerable. A phenomenon which 
is common to this disease and to the later stages of injury and ulcer cases 
in the dog is a wandering in of pigment from the sclero-comeal margin, 
giving rise often to considerable patches of dark brown pigment on the 
surface of the cornea. 

The health of the affected animals is usually perfect, and the keratitis 
seems to have no special association with distemper. In one case the 
mother of the affected dog had suffered from severe rheumatism when 
she reached the age at which the keratitis commenced in her offspring. 
The disease may occur in several members of the same family, but 
■whether as a true familial disease or from similar circumstances of 
feeding and environment is doubtful; I have seen two siblings in which 
it was present, and in another case was told that related dogs were 
similarly affected. Most of the dogs have been fox-terriers, but I have 
seen the disease also in a whippet. 

The disease runs a prolonged course; slight cases may improve 
considerably, but in severe cases the opacity does not disappear com¬ 
pletely. Destruction of the vessels at the limbus by means of the 
cautery was followed by amelioration in one instance.. A bacteriological 
examination carried out by Mr. S. H. Browning in one case showed 
only organisms which were probably saprophytic —Staphylococcus albus. 
Bacillus subtilis, &c. 

Pathology .—The globes were fixed in Zenker’s solution and 
divided, one horizontally, one vertically. The condition is essentially 
a replacement of the superficial layers of the cornea by inflammatory 
tissue. 

Taking first the least affected eye, the epithelium is quite intact, smooth 
anteriorly, but of irregular thickness owing to the inequalities of the underlying 
surface (fig- !)• Especially in its deepest layers, it shows a moderate infiltration 
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In the other eye the changes are slightly more severe, but essentially similar. 
In the centre of the cornea there is a small loss of epithelium which seems, 
however, to have been due to post-mortem abrasion—there is no increase 
of infiltration in the stroma beneath it, and the epithelium at the edges has 
an evenly bevelled appearance not suggestive of ulceration. The infiltration 
of the bulbar conjunctiva is more prominent, consists of lymphocytes as well 
as plasma cells, and shows a certain amount of patchiness, without, however, 
any formation of true follicle. 

From the above clinical and histological characters it would seem 
probable that this is a disease sui generis. The human condition which 
it most nearly resembles is pannus, and in imitation of trachomatous 
pannus a certain amount of conjunctival redness and secretion is usually 
present. No roughness, scarring, or distortion of the lid is found 
however, and there is no hypertrophy of follicles in the fornices ; nor 
is the pannus confined to the upper part of the globe. 

A somewhat similar superficial opacity and vascularization of the 
cornea is sometimes caused by the turning in of eyelashes—usually a 
true congenital distichiasis—a condition which seems to be extremely 
common in Pekingese dogs. I have myself keen several instances, and 
have been informed by a lady who breeds these dogs largely, and whose 
attention has been drawn to the subject, that a large percentage of the 
animals at a recent show w^ere so affected. The condition now under 
discussion, however, occurs in a typical manner in cases where no 
distichiasis or trichiasis is present. 

I have been unable to find any clear delineation of the disease in 
literature. Bayer ^ describes in dogs a keratitis with much vasculariza¬ 
tion, causing the cornea to appear red; he states that it may disappear 
in a surprisingly short time. The condition here described, on the 
other hand, is extremely obstinate, and perhaps never disappears 
completely. Bayer states that phlyctenular, vesicular and bullous 
keratitis are sometimes seen after infectious diseases—foot-and-mouth 
disease, sheep-pox, &c.—and that pannus may develop from such condi¬ 
tions. The present cases have but little resemblance to phlyctenular 
ophthalmia, and there seems to be be no special association with 
distemper or other infectious disease. It is said also that pannus occurs 
in the horse.^ Bayer’s observation of pannus in the atrophic eye of 
a horse has little bearing on the present subject. 

‘ Bayer, “Handbuch tieriirztl. Cbirurgie u. Geburtshilfe,” 1906, v, “ Augenheilk.,” 

p, 261 • 

2 James, quoted by Bayer with a wrong reference. 
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Interstitial keratitis has been described in various animals—dog,^ 
horse,^ bear,® cow and goat ^—but some of the reports seem to refer to 
a suppurative rather than to a truly parenchymatous inflammation, 
while in other cases® the corneal condition seems to have been secondary 
to gross disease—probably tubercle—of the ciliary body. According 
to Uebele,® who has seen thirty-two cases in dogs, the disease may be 
acute or chronic ; the acute form is commoner, and occurs usually in 
the early stages of severe cases of distemper; the opacity spreads 
inwards from the periphery, reaches its height in one or two days, and 
disappears in eight to fourteen days ; depressions in the cornea, and 
even perforation may result, being due not to ulceration but to a 
degeneration of the parenchyma; vessels follow the infiltration and 
disappear more slowly; there is considerable conjunctivitis, iritis, and 
lens and vitreous opacity. The chronic form occurs in older dogs, has 
a less intimate association with distemper, is oftener unilateral, tends to 
recur and last long. The opacity is irregular and often pigmented ; 
there is frequently chronic conjunctivitis, and both clinical and patho¬ 
logical examination frequently show inflammation of the uveal tract. 
The cases here described bear no resemblance to the acute form of this 
affection and seem to differ from the chronic in the absence of disease 
of the uveal tract, and probably also in the situation of the corneal 
infiltration. It is not unlikely, however, that the tw^o conditions have 
sometimes been confused. 

(II) Eetinal Degeneration following Distemper in a Dog. 

Summary : Blindness following distemper. Universal atrophy of 
the bipolar cells of the inner nuclear layer. Circumscribed areas in 
uliich also the rods and cones are lost, the limitans externa interrupted, 
and the external nuclear layer scattered and partially atrophic. Nerve- 
fibre and ganglion cell layers little altered. Betinal vessels normal. 
No change in any other intra-ocular structure. 

' Haltenholf, Zeitschr. /. vergUich. Augenheilk., Wieab., 1888, vi, p. 71. Quoted by Bayer. 

-Nicolas, “Ophth. V<^t6rmaire,** 1908, p. 150; Scbimmel, “Oesterreicbische Monat- 
shefte f. Tierheilkunde,” p. 533, quoted; Nagel’s Jahresb. d. Ophthalm., Tubingen (1904), 
1905, XXXV, p. 751. 

* Hennike, quoted by Bayer, “ Hundesport und Jagd.,” 1894, p. 290. 

* In variola of these animals. Nocard and Leclaincbe, quoted by Nicolas, “ Ophth. 
V4t4rinaire,” 1908, p. 153. 

»De Moraes, Arch. f. Augenheilk., Wiesb., 1907, Ivii, p. 20 (case in a buU). 

® Inaugural Dissertation, 1900. Original not available to me, but summary in Nagel’s 
Jahresb. d. Ophthalm. (1900), 1902, xxxi, pp. 724, 729. 
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a superficial agglutination between the retina and the pigment epithelium, and 
occasionally the latter is interrupted. The inner nuclear layer is mixed up 
^ith the outer, and not separately traceable, and a few ganglion cells alone 
remain. Not infrequently small irregular dark blue masses are found, prob¬ 
ably products of the fragmentation and clumping of nuclear substance. In 
a few situations a certain amount of pigment invasion is present, its general 
absence being perhaps accounted for by the normal lack of pigment over the 
tapetum. Some irregular proliferation of the epithelium is found here and 
there, and in places, apart from the tapetum, it is depigmented. No change 
can be detected with certainty in the choroid even beneath the patches of 
retinal atrophy, but the chorio-capillaris is generally empty, and it is impossible 
to be quite certain that there is no atrophy. There is none at any rate in the 
outer layers. The nerve does not appear to be atrophic. The central vessels 
have escaped section. Nowhere is there any evidence of past or present 
inflammation. 

An atrophy affecting chiefly the inner layers of the retina suggests 
at first sight an obstruction of the central artery, but it is evident on 
closer scrutiny that the relatively good preservation of the nerve-fibre 
and ganglion cell layers is incompatible with this view. The retinal 
vessels also showed no disease. 

A degeneration falling with especial severity upon the bipolar cells 
of the inner nuclear layer is a condition which has not, I believe, been 
described in human pathology. It seems necessary to hypothecate 
a circulating poison (probably the poison of distemper) with a specific, 
but not altogether exclusive affinity for these cells, analogous to the 
specific affinity of nicotine for ganglion cells. It must be supposed, 
further, that where the toxic action was most intense the outer layers 
also suffered; or possibly the toxin reached them from the choroidal 
side. The comparatively slight changes in the ganglion cells might 
perhaps be explained in the same way, or they may have been 
secondary to the atrophy of the bipolars. 

Considering the normal condition of the choroid and nerve it is 
not improbable that the ophthalmoscopic appearances would have been 
normal. 

The following case of blindness following distemper, though probably 
a choroido-retinitis rather than a pure degeneration, is most con- 
viently considered here. 

A prize Pekingese, aged 4 , had suffered very severely from distemper two 
years before. At that time a green reflex w^as visible from the eyes, not like 
the normal tapetum, and vision failed completely in the left, partially in the 
right- When seen the left pupil was fully dilated and inactive, the iris normal, 
jy —21 
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K.P. absent, the lens totally opaque and showing deposits of capsular cataract. 
Some pigmented opacity, probably the result of ulceration, was present in 
lx>th comeae. In the right eye the lens was becoming opaque, the pupil 
dilated but active, synechias present. The fundus was only dimly visible in 
its upper part, and it was impossible to say whether anything more than the 
normal tapetum was present. 

(Ill) Choroido-retinal Degfeneration and Inflammation in Animals. 

Before reporting the following instances of choroido-retinal de¬ 
generation and inflammation it may be well to consider briefly on what 
pathological grounds a distinction is made between these two conditions. 
In early stages, while round cell infiltration or other signs of active 
inflammation are present, the diagnosis presents no difficulty. Later, 
however, the disappearance of infiltration and the shrinkage and 
absorption of inflammatory products in the case of an inflammation, 
and the development of a high degree of atrophy, with the gradual 
formation of adhesions in the case of a degeneration, may give rise to 
a considerable approximation in the histological characters of the two 
forms of disease. 

Probably the most reliable diagnostic point is the presence or 
absence, and the nature, of the adhesion between the choroid and retina. 
A profound atrophy of the outer layers of the retina with no adhesion 
to the choroid must be a pure degeneration. But in old-standing cases 
of degeneration, and in certain forms of that affection, an adhesion does 
form. It may be expected, how^ever, to be not very intimate; the line 
of demarcation betw^een the tw-o membranes should be well defined, 
and the membrane of Bruch should be intact. The pigment epithelium, 
as is well known, does not remain quiescent in either degeneration 
or inflammation, but tends to proliferate and w^ander into the retina. 
On the other hand, the presence of cicatricial tissue necessarily indicates 
a former inflammation. The adhesion in such a case will be more 
dense, and may amount to a complete fusion of the two membranes in 
a common cicatrix, a condition frequently seen, for instance, in human 
disseminated choroiditis. Instead of the simple atrophy and disappear¬ 
ance of normal elements which is characteristic of a degeneration, there 
will be considerable distortion and disorganization of the retinal and 
choroidal layers. A degeneration, depending in most cases probably 
on vascular disease, is likely to be fairly uniform over a considerable 
area, whereas an inflammation usually tends to be patchy; but this 
point of distinction is not always reliable, since some degenerations are 
patchy, and some inflammations diffuse. 
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Choroido-retinal Degeneration in a Spaniel. 

Sttmviary : Left eye blind for a long time in an old Japanese spaniel. 
Right becoming affected more recently. Extreme degeneration of the 
retincL affecting all its layers, but in a few small areas leaving slight 
rem/na/nts of the normal cells. In the choroid the changes affect the 
inner 'trwre than the outer layers; chorio-capillaris almost everywhere 
absent; stroma somewhat atrophic ; some only of the larger vessels show 
endarteritis and even occlusion. In both eyes evidence of a superficial 
keratitis ; in one signs of irido-cyclitis. 

I owe this specimen to the kindness of Mr. Sewell. The disease occurred 
in a black and white Japanese spaniel bitch, aged 8 or 9, which Mr. Sewell 
informs me is a good age for dogs of this breed. The left eye had been blind 
for a long time, and recently the right had shown signs of becoming affected. 
No ophthalmoscopic examination was made during life. 

Microscopical Examination. —The globes were received in Zenker’s solution. 
One of them (probably the right) was button-holed and collapsed. 

(1) ? Right eye: The cornea shows signs of a moderate inflammation, chiefly 
in the superficial layers. It is oedematous, slightly infiltrated, and in places, 
especially towards the periphery on each side, there are small vessels in the 
layers beneath the epithelium. A certain amount of proliferation of the endo¬ 
thelium, with laying down of new layers of hyaline material on the membrane 
of Descemet, is also present, a condition which seems to occur with some 
frequency in the dog. The bulbar conjunctiva shows slight inflammation. 
In the iris there are streaks of lymphocytal infiltration, partly along the vessels, 
partly in the tissue spaces. The anterior surface is clothed with a layer of 
elongated inflammatory cells, probably fibroblasts, among which a few small 
vessels are found. The corneo-iridic angle was probably open. The substance 
of the ciliary body is slightly infiltrated in places, and a good many leucocytes 
are entangled in its lining epithelium or lie free on its surface or in the vitreous. 
Free cells are also found in the vitreous posteriorly. In the choroid signs of 
recent inflammation are only met with anteriorly, in the form of patches of 
lymphocytes and a certain amount of diffuse infiltration. Posteriorly the 
changes are rather degenerative in type. The retina has undergone extreme 
atrophy (fig. 5). Scarcely anywhere are traces of the normal layers to be 
found, the supporting tissues with a few scattered nuclei having alone survived. 
These remains of retina are usually adherent to, and in places fused with, the 
superficial layers of the choroid. For the most part, however, the line of 
demarcation is distinguishable, and occasionally there is a small space between 
the two in which the pigment epithelium and limitans externa are visible. The 
retinal vessels do not seem to be much diseased. The choroidal stroma shows 
a certain* not very high, degree of atrophy and irregularity of pigmentation. 
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It is difficult to allocate the respective shares of inflammation and 
degeneration in these changes. The evidence of an inflammatory origin 
would rest chiefly on the round cell infiltration of the iris, ciliary body 
and choroid of the right eye. But this infiltration was confined to the 
anterior part of the globe, whereas the most advanced changes were 
posterior; and it was present in one eye only. 

On the whole the extreme degree of retinal atrophy without deep- 
seated involvement of the choroid, and the superficial character of the 
adhesion between the two membranes, suggest that the disease was 
essentially a degeneration, not an inflammation. It is natural to look 
upon the endarteritis of choroidal arteries as the fundamental lesion, 
but it is doubtful if this explanation is wholly adequate, for the vascular 
disease was less extensive than might have been expected from the 
universal distribution of the atrophy ; moreover, if the disease had been 
•widespread in the larger choroidal arteries more atrophy of the stroma 
proper might have been anticipated. 

Viewing all the facts, it is perhaps most warrantable to hypothecate 
a degeneration falling chiefly on the smaller choroidal vessels, and 
especially on the chorio-capillaris. This would accord well with the 
distribution of the choroidal changes chiefly in the inner layers, and 
with the fact that the chorio-capillaris was distinguishable only in areas 
where the retina was to some extent preserved. There are no certain 
means of ascertaining whether this degeneration was senile, or whether 
it was allied in nature to the atrophy of the capillaries which seems 
to be an essential element in retinitis pigmentosa.^ The microscopical 
changes would be by no means incompatible with this latter view, and 
retinitis pigmentosa has been described in the dog by Magnusson.® 

Choboido-ketinal Degeneration in an Albinotic Raccoon 

(Procyon lotor). 

Summary : Apparently pure albinism in a raccoon, with pink eyes 
and nystagmus. Animal seemed not to be blind. Microscopically a little 
pigment in the epithelium of the ciliary body and choroid. In the retina 
atrophy, amounting over large areas to complete disappearance of the 
retinal layers external to the inner nuclear. Partial atrophy of the 
inner nuclear; little change in the ganglion cell or nerve-fibre layers. 

• See Greeves, Boy. Land. Ophthal. Hasp, Rep., 1912, xviii, pt. iii, p. 301. 

3 Arch, f, vergleich, Ophthal., Leipz., 1911, ii, p. 147. 
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two places only, a small group of epithelial cells survives. The inner nuclear 
layer has suffered a certain amount of atrophy, and is irregular, but it still 
forms a continuous layer. The ganglion cells are possibly somewhat diminished 
in number, and some of them contain clear areas in their protoplasm, the 
Nissl granules being displaced to the periphery. The nerve-fibre layer and 
nerve do not show much atrophy. In the choroid there is the same diminution 
of medium-sized vessels while the larger mostly survive. Of the chorio- 
capillaris scarcely a trace remains. The stroma generally shows comparatively 
little alteration, and no signs of past or present inflammation. 

It is evident that the disease in this case is essentially a degeneration 
of the choroid characterized by atrophy of the chorjo-capillaris and to 
some extent of the medium-sized vessels. The extreme degeneration of 
the outer layers of the retina, with relatively good preservation of the 
choroidal stroma, suggests that the chorio-capillaris vvas the layer 
primarily affected, the disappearance of other choroidal vessels being 
a secondary atrophy from the gradual limitation of the area to be 
supplied. The absence of endarteritis, &c., in the walls of the larger 
vessels which remain also suggests that they were not the primary seat 
of disease. Moreover, the changes are obviously greater in the chorio- 
capillaris than in any other layer. This case, like the last, therefore 
presents some points of resemblance to retinitis pigmentosa, but it 
should not be forgotten that the distribution—scarcely affecting the 
upper half of the fundus in one of the eyes—was unlike the human form 
of that affection. As in the last case, the disease may have been senile, 
but I have no information as to the age of the animal; one expects 
senile degeneration to attack rather the larger vessels. 

The occurrence of nystagmus in an animal which lacks the greatly 
differentiated fovea of man is of interest. Where central vision is not 
very highly specialized one might perhaps have expected its loss to 
be less felt than in man. According to Nicolas, however,^ nystagmus 
has been observed in a dog with congenital blindness and microphthalmos 
and in the cow, as well as in various animals after poisoning, or from 
disease of the central nervous system, conditions which are not analogous 
to those at present under consideration. Nettleship has also observed 
nystagmus in a race of dogs, other members of which were albinotic.® 
In this raccoon the nystagmus perhaps owed its origin to the combination 
of albinism with disease of the choroid. 

• “Ophth. V4t6rinaire,** 1908, p. 443. 

* K. Pearson, E. Nettleship, and C. Usher: “Monograph on Albinism in Man,’* 1913, 
text, ii, p. 476. 
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It is of interest to note that although the eyes seemed to be purely 
albinotic, a certain amount of pigment was in fact present towards 
the anterior part of the optic vesicle. I have made the same observation 
in the eyes of an albinotic Pekingese puppy sent to me by Mr. Nettleship, 
and in a Japanese waltzing mouse/ and Elschnig has recorded the same 
condition in an albinotic human eye.^ It is in the anterior part of the 
vesicle that pigment first appears in the foetal eye, and this region 
is especially resistant to artificial depigmentation. The observation 
shows that albinism cannot be diagnosed with certainty without a 
microscopical examination. 

Choroidal Degeneration symmetrically situated in the 
Two Eyes of a Wolf. 

Summary : Accidental discovery in a wolf of a patch of choroidal 
degeneration symmetrically disposed in each eye. In this area all the 
retinal layers atrophiedy but chiefly the outer. ChoHo-capillaris less 
degenerate than in the other cases; some small excrescences of the 
membrane of Bruch. No disease of the larger vessels beneath the patchy 
but endarteritis of a large choroidal artery near the disk. Betinal 
vessels normal. No evidejice of inflammation. Retina and choroid else- 
loherCy and all other intra-ocular structures normal. 

This specimen, which I owe to the kindness of Mr. Nettleship, was derived 
from an Indian wolf which died in the Zoological Gardens. During life no 
ocular disease was suspected, but on opening the globes each was found to 
show, in a symmetrical position probably below the nerve and at a distance 
of about 2 mm. from its edge, a large patch of “choroiditis.” In this area 
the retina remained adherent to the choroid and was slightly depressed. Mr. 
Nettleship gave me the posterior half of one of the eyes for examination. 

Microscopical Examination (formalin fixation).—Apart from the area in 
question the retina and choroid are perfectly normal. Within the patch all 
the retinal layers are much atrophied (fig. 8). The nerve-fibre layer is the 
];>est preserved. The ganglion cells have disappeared almost completely. The 
inner nuclear layer is represented by irregularly scattered groups of cells. 
The external nuclear layer ends abruptly at the edge of the degenerate area; 
it is probable that within the area a few nuclei belonging to it survive, mixed 
up with those of the outer layer. The limitans externa remains in a few* 

I Pearson, E. Nettleship, and C. H. Usher: ‘‘ Monograph on Albinism in Man,” Lond., 
1918* PP« 

* 3er. d. 89. Versamml. d. Ophth. Gesellsch., Heidelberg,” Klin. Monatshl. f. Augenlieilk., 
Stuttg-f 1913, li, i, p. 697. 
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preservation of the capillaries. It is necessary to suppose that the 
vascular obstruction was of slow development and incomplete; a sudden 
or complete occlusion of a choroidal vessel would certainly have pro¬ 
duced more profound changes. 

It may be objected to this explanation that the arteries beneath the 
patch showed no endarteritis; but evidently the large arteries in any 
given part of the choroid are those which, after further division, supply 
another part; the affected artery, therefore, should be found near the 
edge of, but not in, the atrophic area. It is possible that the artery 
near the nerve entrance which showed endarteritis was the vessel in 
question, but on the whole the disease in it seems scarcely sufficient to 
account for very much disturbance of the circulation. Unfortunately 
the complete series of sections which would be necessary to settle the 
point was not made. 

The symmetrical yet circumscribed distribution of the disease in the 
two eyes is not easily explained. At first sight a congenital coloboma 
might be thought of, but the microscopical anatomy does not bear this 
out. One can only point to the analogous symmetry which is found in 
some degenerative diseases of the human eye. 

The following similar cases require no detailed discussion :— 

Choroido-retinal Degeneration in a Wild Sheep (Ovis Burrheli). 

Specimen from the Zoological Gardens through Mr. Nettleship. No obser¬ 
vations during life. Eemoved four hours post mortem ; fixed in formalin ; 
divided vertically. The outer layers of the choroid are normal. Compared 
with the corresponding structures in a normal eye from an animal of the same 
species, the inner layers seem to be somewhat condensed and sclerosed, and 
the vessels of the chorio-capillaris scanty. The pigment epithelium forms a 
single uninterrupted layer, but shows evidence of degeneration in some 
variability in the size of the cells and in a considerable degree of depigmenta¬ 
tion. The nerve-fibre, ganglion cell, and inner reticular layers of the retina 
are perfectly preserved, and the inner nuclear nearly so. From the nerve 
entrance to a point within about 4 mm. of the ora serrata, however, the outer 
layers of the retina have entirely disappeared. In consequence, in the vicinity 
of the nerve entrance, the inner nuclear layer rests upon and is loosely 
adherent to the pigment epithelium, but without the intervention of new tissue; 
farther out the adhesion has come away, leaving some nuclei sticking to the 
epithelium, and in the periphery there seems to have been no adhesion. For 
the last 4 mm. before the ora serrata the retina is approximately normal, but 
with some small interruptions of the outer nuclear layer. Signs of inflamma¬ 
tion are absent, the other intra-ocular structures are normal, and there is no 
atrophy of the nerve. 
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edge, and is quite absent throughout the diseased area. No round cell 
infiltration is present. 

(2) This patch measures 1 mm. in diameter and is separated from the 
former by a space of 1 mm. The histology is essentially the same, but the 
atrophy of the inner nuclear layer is not quite so complete, and the tapetum 
is not entirely absent. 

(3) The patch in the periphery measures 1 mm. The adhesion and atrophy 
of the retina are not so complete and there is some pigment invasion, the 
absence of which more posteriorly is accounted for by the situation of the 
disease in the tapetal area, where normally the epithelium is unpigmented. 
No disease is present elsewhere. 


Choroido-eetinal Degeneration in a Ferret. 

I owe this specimen also to the kindness of Mr. Nettleship. The ferret was 
a female, aged about 3 years. It seemed to be in good health until badly bitten 
by a rat about the left eyelids, frontal region, and probably throat. Five or 
six days later it was found to be very weak and apparently powerless in the left 
foreleg. It was killed, and the eyes were removed within two and a half hours 
of death. They appeared to be normal and the eye on the injured side did not 
seem to have been wounded, though there was blood about the eyelids. The 
disease occurred in a patch measuring 1*25 mm. and situated 1 mm. below the 
nerve entrance. In this area the retina suddenly becomes reduced to about 
a quarter of its normal thickness and is converted into a thin strip composed 
of neuroglial supporting tissue containing a few nuclei of the inner nuclear 
layer. The outer retinal layers are completely lost and the nerve-fibre layer 
has suffered scarcely less severely. An adhesion with the choroid is present 
only at a few points and is formed without the intervention of new tissue. 
The limitans externa is mostly preserved. The pigment epithelium is present 
throughout, but is irregular and partly depigmented. Pigment invasion of the 
retina is absent. The choroid appears to be a little thinned in this situation, 
but in the case of uninjected specimens it is always difficult to speak with 
certainty of slight degrees of atrophy. There is no inflammation and all other 
intra-ocular structures are normal. 

In all these animals, with the doubtful exception of the spaniel, 
there was no evidence of inflammation in the choroid or retina, and 
a consideration of the points mentioned on p. 18 led to a diagnosis of 
choroido-retinal degeneration, probably the result of vascular disease. 
In the following cases, however, signs of past or present inflammation 
were present and the disease was a true choroiditis. 
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(IV) Choroiditis, Cyclitis, and Keratitis in a Bear 
(Ursus americanus). 

Specimen derived from the Zoological Gardens through Mr. Nettleship. 
The animal died of septicaemia and the eyes were removed about twenty 
hours post mortem; fixed in formalin. No observations during life. The 
chief area of disease extends for 3 mm. from one side of the nerve entrance 
and is situated in the region of the tapetum. The general structure of the 
outer layers of the choroid is not greatly altered, but some small patches of 
lymphocytes are present; the inner layers are very defective, the tapetum 
frequently broken up, the chorio-capillaris not traceable. The retina is very 
firmly adherent to the choroid; the rods and cones are completely lost; the 
outer nuclear layer much atrophied and scattered but partially preserved in 
small areas here and there; the inner nuclear layer though atrophied is usually 
distinguishable; the nerve-fibre and ganglion cell layers are for the most part 
normal, but towards the periphery of the area are very atrophic, the retina 
being reduced here to a thin strip of neuroglial tissue with a few nuclei. 
In places little islands of proliferated retinal epithelium, containing no pig¬ 
ment in this situation, are visible. Beyond the area the retina is very atrophic 
and seems to have been detached. On the opposite side, at the ora serrata, 
there is a small patch in which the retina and choroid are adherent, the pig¬ 
ment epithelium interrupted and irregularly proliferated, the choroid thinned 
and its inner layers converted into cicatricial tissue and much atrophied. The 
ciliary body and iris show no gross structural alterations, but several small 
patches of round cell infiltration are present in the former. In the cornea 
tracks of leucocytal infiltration and vessels can be traced as far as the centre. 
The stroma does not show any gross cicatricial change and there is no loss of 
substance on the surface.’ 

The resemblance of these changes, in character and distribution, 
to those of human congenital syphilis need scarcely be pointed out. 
It has been mentioned above that Hennike has reported interstitial 
keratitis in the bear. In the horse, Nicolas^ has described and figured 
a diffuse, a disseminated, and a peripapillary form of choroiditis. 

(V) Anterior Choroiditis in a Collared Peccary 

(DiCOTYLES TAJ AC a). 

For this specimen I am indebted to Mr. Nettleship, who obtained the eyes 
from the Zoological Gardens. The disease was only discovered in the micro¬ 
scopical preparations. Eyes removed about six hours after death. Fixed in 
formalin. The patch in question extends for about 3 mm. backwards from the 


* “Ophth. V6t6rinaire,” p. 251. 
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vessels and haBmorrhage are present in the stroma. The pupil is occupied by 
a large mass of organizing inflammatory exudation to ivhich the sphincter 
border of the iris is firmly adherent. Similar exudation is present in the 
anterior inner part of the posterior chamber. The periphery of the iris is 
bomb6 and adherent to the back of the cornea. In the ciliary body the 
infiltration is chiefly confined to the inner layers, the muscle being relatively 
free. The cells are mostly lymphocytes in this situation, whereas in the iris 
there are a good many polymorphonuclears. The ciliary epithelium is com¬ 
paratively intact. The anterior and posterior chambers contain a quantity of 
coagulum with entangled leucocytes. The infiltration practically ceases at the 
ora serrata, and posteriorly the choroid is quite normal. The retinal vessels 
are ensheathed with leucocytes and a slight amount of infiltration is present in 
the inner layers. There is a small quantity of subretinal coagulum near the 
nerve entrance. The papilla is swollen, but not much infiltrated except along 
the vessels, and the nerve is normal. 

In the second eye the changes are entirely similar, but of greater degree. 
The superficial layers of the cornea contain many vessels, the iris is much 
broken up, the inflammatory material in the pupil is more highly organized, 
the posterior chamber on one side is full of leucocytes, the outer layers of the 
ciliary body and the anterior part of the choroid are invaded to some extent, 
and the inner layers of the retina are a good deal infiltrated. The posterior 
part of the choroid, however, is quite free from inflammation. The globe 
is beginning to become staphylomatous in the ciliary region on one side. 

( 2 ) 

Sunwiary : Enormous thickening of the iris and ciliary body caused 
by an infiltration with cells of a special type. Choroid invaded also, 
but to a less degree. Comparatively little disorganization of the frame- 
work of the affected tissues^ and no trace of the formation of cicatricial 
membranesj posterior synechias, dx. Sclera and cornea only very slightly 
and locally infiltrated. Other structures normal. 

For this specimen I am indebted to Mr. A. J. Sewell. The eyes were 
received in Zenker's solution, with the diagnosis “ glaucoma.” I had no oppor¬ 
tunity of making an examination during life. On macroscopical inspection 
of the divided globe.the most striking feature was the enormous thickening of 
the iris, which measured 2*5 mm. antero-posteriorly. The ciliary body and 
anterior part of the choroid were also evidently thickened. The anterior 
chamber and vitreous contained coagulum. The retina was in situ. 

Microscopical Examination, —The comeal epithelium has probably been 
intact, but shows some post-mortem abrasion. A small amount of leucocytal 
infiltration is present in the stroma, chiefly towards the centre, but there is no 
disturbance of structure and no vascularity. The whole anterior part of the 
uvea is densely infiltrated with mononuclear cells. They seem to be somewhat 
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large numbers through the anterior surface into the aqueous. Migration 
through the posterior surface is much less, the epithelium being mostly intact, 
though in places detached and with small groups of cells beneath it. The 
comeo-iridic angle has not been adherent. The anterior chamber is full of 
fibrinous coagulum with entangled cells of the type described; polymorpho¬ 
nuclear leucocytes also, which are almost absent in the iris itself, are here 
fairly plentiful. In the posterior chamber the coagulum is slight and the 
proportion of mononuclear cells is greater. The vitreous is only slightly 
infiltrated, and chiefly in its anterior part, most of the cells being mononuclear. 
In the ciliary body the muscle has almost disappeared. The cells invade the 
ciliary processes completely, and are passing freely througli the epithelium, but 
without disorganizing it much. Infiltration is fairly dense about the spaces 
of Fontana and canal of Schlemm, and in the sclera in the same situation, 
but over the ciliary body proper there is scarcely a trace of invasion of the 
sclera, except that a few cells pass along the perforating vessels. In the 
choroid on one side the infiltration tails off rather rapidly and practically 
ceases about the equator; on the other side it reaches back as far as the nerve 
entrance, but without causing much thickening posteriorly. It shows com¬ 
paratively little tendency to invade the perivascular lymph spaces of the 
perforating vessels. The peculiar manner in which the cells fill up the tissue 
spaces while leaving the framework intact is well showm in the choroid. The 
retina is normal except at its extreme anterior end, w^here there is slight 
infiltration. There is no cellular ensheathing of the vessels. Neither within 
nor without the globe is there any excess of leucocytes in the blood contained 
within the vessels. 

It is evident that these two cases of irido-cyclitis belong to different 
groups. The first is a severe fibrino-plastic inflammation of a type 
sufficiently common in the human eye, characterized by much dis¬ 
organization of the tissues affected; by the formation of cicatricial 
membranes in the pupil and posterior chamber; by an invasion, 
probably secondary, of the cornea and sclera; and by an almost 
complete immunity of the choroid. The second is a much more unusual 
case, not corresponding apparently with any type well recognized in 
human pathology. Its features are a dense infiltration with a special 
kind of cell, causing great thickening, but comparatively little dis¬ 
integration of the iris and ciliary body ; within the uvea the infiltration 
is more widespread than in Case (1), but it has less tendency to trans¬ 
gress its boundaries; there is a remarkable absence of all processes of 
organization and cicatrization. 

These points of distinction are, no doubt, the expression of a difference 
in the causative organism (?), each noxa, according to the law of its 
specific affinity, evoking exudation and proliferation of certain elements 
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only in the blood and tissues. In human pathology, of course, a similar 
specificity exists, some forms of irido-cyclitis being characterized by the 
transudation especially of the fluid and fibrinous constituents of the 
blood, others by the migration of leucocytes, some by the formation of 
synechiae and cicatricial membranes, others by a total absence of such 
formation; and this apart from any question of the mere acuteness 
or chronicity of the inflammation. Unfortunately, in the present 
instance there are no data to determine the nature of the infection. 
The second case might suggest tubercle, but the even distribution of 
the infiltration and the absence of caseation are unlike that affection. 
Moreover, comparison with a specimen of canine tubercle of the choroid 
which I possess shows that the histological characters of the infiltration 
are quite different. 

According to Nicolas (loc. cit., p. 250), irido-cyclitis is rare in the 
dog. It has been described by Nocard and Leclainche in association 
with distemper, and by Moller with muscular rheumatism. A case 
of recurring iritis lasting two years has been reported by Voss. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President (Sir Anderson Critchett, Bt., C.V.O.) said the Section 
felt very much indebted to Mr. Coats for his extremely interesting paper, 
which had taken members into fresh and comparatively unknown regions. 
It was a matter of congratulation to him and to themselves that Mr. Coats 
had been able to obtain his knowledge without the same personal risk which, 
he believed, was run by another gentleman—now in South Africa—who, 
rumour had it, once interviewed a sea-lion in its tank. He would be glad 
to hear, from Mr. Sewell, whether food played any part in the production 
of corneal ulceration in dogs. On one occasion he was asked to see a pet lap 
dog, and in both eyes he saw a serpiginous ulcer of the cornea, of the same type 
as he had seen in skilly-fed paupers. He therefore inquired about the food, and 
it transpired that because its breath was odoriferous the dog had been deprived 
of meat for six weeks. He advised that the meat diet should be restored, and 
he was told that the ulcers healed satisfactorily. 

Mr. Treacher Collins said he had seen several cases of interstitial 
keratitis in animals. He had examined some of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
hounds which had become blind after distemper, and found they were suffer¬ 
ing from interstitial keratitis with vascularization of the cornea, typical ground- 
glass haze, and loss of lustre on the surface. None of them had any ulcemtion. 
He believed that in trypanosomiasis in animals interstitial keratitis had been 
described. At the School of Tropical Medicine dogs had been inoculated with 
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it, and interstitial keratitis resulted. He examined sections of tlie cornea 
microscopically but failed to find trypanosomes in them. In these cases 
the inflammation was not confined to the cornea: there was some iritis 
and exudate into the anterior chamber as well. He had also examined the 
eyes of some pheasants which had interstitial keratitis. 

Mr. J. B. LaWford said he would like to hear Mr. Coats’s views on 
the aetiology of interstitial keratitis in dogs. He had seen a certain number of 
apparently similar cases, and he believed a certain proportion were of traumatic 
origin. They were nearly all dogs of the terrier class, in which hunting 
instincts were well developed, so that they ran about a good deal in undergrowtli 
and furze, and in that way were very likely to get wounds of the cornea. 
He had watched one or two dogs in which the opacity of the cornea increased 
definitely at intervals, and he attributed that to recurrent injury. 

Mr. Sewell said that Japanese and,Chinese dogs seemed much more 
subject to corneal trouble than did other dogs; he believed it was because the 
eyes in those dogs were much more prominent than in the generality of 
dogs. 

Mr. Eayner Batten said that almost anything would give a dog keratitis. 
He once did an advancement for squint in a dog, and it was successful as 
an operation, but interstitial keratitis followed. He did an extraction in a dog, 
and that went the same way a day or two later. Any strong irritant applied 
to the cornea would give a dog keratitis. His experience was that one inust 
be careful about doing any form of operation on a dog’s cornea. 

Mr. Bishop Harman said that he had seen cases of keratitis in Pekingese 
dogs. It was of a very superficial type, and he suggested that it might be due 
to exposure. It seemed to him that many of these dogs slept with the eyelids 
partly open. 

Mr. Herbert Parsons said that dogs which were thyroidectomized some¬ 
times got interstitial keratitis. Some years ago he was conducting experiments 
in thyroidectomy in dogs. He found that if one removed the whole thyroid 
in a dog it promptly died of tetany, but if one excised only as much as 
was consistent with the preservation of life a rapidly developing keratitis not 
infrequently ensued. 

Mr. Holmes Spicer suggested that the comeal sensation be tested in these 
cases. It was necessary to rule out the possibility that they were neuro¬ 
paralytic cases. The lesions occurred on the surface, and if there was lack of 
sensation on the cornea it was likely to give rise to continued injury or 
irritation. With regard to the possible influence of food, he once had brought 
to him by a doctor friend a prize bulldog, which had complete destruction of 
one cornea, and the other cornea white and opaque. The dog was in the 
greatest pain and when it entered the room it blundered against everything, and 
was obviously blind. He had seen a good deal of that condition in babies, and 
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remembering the experiments of Magendie in the feeding of dogs, as soon as the 
dog entered the room he guessed what had happened. In reply to a question 
the owner said he had not been giving him meat, as it did not suit him. The 
dog had been taken to a veterinary surgeon, who used adrenalin and cocaine, 
which seemed the worst form of treatment, for it further reduced the vascu¬ 
larity of the cornea, and promoted gangrene of the cornea, from which the dog 
was suffering. The dog being a carnivorous animal, he told the owner to give 
it as much beef as it could eat. Two or three days afterwards it came again 
and was free from pain; at the end of a fortnight the condition had fairly 
cleared up, and months afterwards there was no trace of the trouble visible. 

Mr. Cruise said dogs were peculiarly liable to deep corneal infection. It was 
remarkable the rapidity with which the cornea became opaque, and equally 
striking the capacity for regaining transparency. He had been more fortunate 
than some in operating on dogs* eyes, as he removed cataracts in two cases 
without having had any trouble with the cornea. He had had a case in which 
the cornea had sloughed and the iris protruded, but the eye cleared up with 
good vision and with only a slight nebula and anterior synechia as evidence of 
the trouble. As regarded pigmentation of the cornea as a physiological occur¬ 
rence in horses and dogs, the pigment appeared to be quite superficial, probably 
sub-epithelial, and he owned at the present moment a dog and a horse which 
showed this condition very clearly. 

Mr. Coats replied that the disease which he had described was not a true, 
deep, interstitial keratitis. He was unable to make suggestions as to the 
setiology. The dogs were in good health and there was nothing peculiar 
in their diet. He had not tested the corneal sensation, but would do so 
in future cases. The process was not ulcerative, and the keratitis in his 
-experience was always bilateral. He agreed that the dog’s cornea was 
susceptible to keratitis, or at least to oedema, and he had seen interstitial 
infiltration follow dislocation of the lens. In the raccoon also it seemed 
to follow choroido-retinal atrophy. Pigmentation of corneal cicatrices was 
a common phenomenon in the dog, and in other animals which normally 
showed pigmentation of the epithelium and conjunctiva at the limbus. It 
was due to the wandering in of pigmented cells from that situation. 
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The Treatment of Lachrymal Stenosis. 

By Charles Wray, F.K.C.S. 

As removal of the sac after unsuccessful syringing has become the 
routine treatment of this condition, it is incumbent upon us to look 
at the question from all standpoints. We may with safety reassure 
patients as to the immediate effects of our operative procedure, but 
what concerns them is not the immediate but the ultimate results. To 
arrive at these we must make use of our clinical experience of cases 
that have suffered for many years from closed canaliculi or its equivalent. 
In such we find contagious disease of the conjunctiva severe, extra¬ 
ordinarily persistent and liable to repeated relapses, although they 
promptly get well when the canaliculus is opened. One of the com¬ 
monest operations in the out-patient room is the exsection of the 
posterior superior wall of the lower canaliculus in cases of commencing 
ectropion, and this invariably results in a rapid cure, at least in cases 
seen early. It is certainly necessary in view of the frequency of sac 
operations to face the question of “ ultimate results,” as it will be very 
serious if the operation predisposes to ectropion in later life. The 
clinical experience at our disposal is a strong reason why ophthalmic 
surgeons should publish cases in which the canaliculi have been closed 
for many years, so that the result of this condition can be given with 
the accuracy attainable when expressed in actual figures. It may be 
urged that the operation is only performed in cases in which the tear 
passages are for practical purposes destroyed, but such a defence ignores 
the fact that a very large number of even severe cases of lachrymal 
stenosis are painlessly and successfully cured by the use of styles and 
at times by mere probing. 

As regards results, what we need badly is not a register of immediate 
successes, but a list of successes that relapse; in other words, what is 
wanted is a danger index of accidents and failures. In my own practice 
a fatality occurred in a stout healthy woman prepared for an anaesthetic 
in the event of local anaesthesia being impracticable. Cocaine by 
Mellin’s method was injected, and as the patient proved intractable 
A.C.E. was administered. All went well until the skin incision had 
been completed and Muller’s speculum introduced, when, as the haemor¬ 
rhage was rather free, adrenalin 1 in 2,000 was used as a swab. Whilst 
this was being done the heart beat rapidly and irregularly and the 
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patient suddenly expired. A post-mortem showed a trace of fat in 
tlie heart muscle, but no satisfactory explanation of the cause of death. 
Recently it has been pointed out that adrenalin used before chloroform 
inhalation is risky, and it is therefore desirable that the danger of 
the drug during chloroform anaesthesia should be borne in mind. If 
Harrison Butler’s operation be done there is less call for adrenalin than 
in the older methods, and it is unnecessary to use a solution stronger 
than 1 in 2,000. Other dangers and mishaps only exist in the event of 
an imperfect technique, but at times the tears are apt to collect and 
become stagnant at the inner canthus even when the canaliculi have 
been closed.- In one of my cases it looked as if a piece of sac had been 
left behind; the trouble, however, disappeared after the use of argyrol 
six times a day and frequent cleansing with normal saline. 

When suppuration does reappear it is invariably put down to a 
piece of the sac being left behind. Recently I operated on a patient 
whose sac had been removed some months previously by a skilful 
operator. No fragments of mucous membrane could be found, but 
there existed a bony stricture of the lower third of the duct, and the 
explanation of the recurrence was that he had been unable to remove 
the unhealthy membrane in it. The case suggests the desirability of 
dilating the bony channel with a probe large enough to secure a passage 
for the curette to pass freely into the inferior meatus. If the bone 
.should be fractured in the process it will do less harm than leaving 
unhealthy membrane with an outlet to the secretions upwards towards 
the lachrymal fo6sa. 

Stress has very properly been laid on a careful examination of the 
nose in stenosis of the duct, and indeed in all cases of epiphora. One 
observer stated that only 3 per cent, of cases with stenosis had a normal 
nose, and disease of the sinuses occurred in from 65 to 90 per cent, of 
the cases. Startling as the figures are they are entitled to respect, but 
equally so are the deductions that must follow. It would appear from 
this that the treatment of stenosis falls within the province of the 
rhinologist. For many years my cases have been sent to rhinologists, 
but with little or no advantage to the patient. 

Supposing sinus disease §o frequently associated with epiphora, what 
is to l)e the attitude of the ophthalmic surgeon ? There is no getting 
;iw'ay from the fact that the treatment of sinus disease is exceedingly 
protracted and unsatisfactory, whilst treatment of the duct by tlie 
ophthalmic surgeon is in the main satisfactory. In old or delicate 
persons it would be unwise to combine the treatment (d‘ the two 
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conditions, and especially in the absence of sinus symptoms apart from 
the epiphora. As every case should be rhinoscoped the question arises, 
should it be done by the oculist himself? If he considers it irregular 
for a general physician to ophthalmoscope an eye in suspected cerebral 
tumour he will refer the case to the rhinologist, but if he be of a con¬ 
trary opinion he will examine for gross lesions, and in their absence 
deal with the case so far as the duct and the sac go, but impress on the 
patient the desirability of consulting a rhinologist at no distant date. 

The following operation, which has been elaborated so as to limit 
operative procedure to the minimum interference capable of curing the 
patient, is based on the comparative frequency of cure by means of styles. 
Cocaine is instilled into the eye and a 1 per cent, solution with adrenalin 
injected over the sac. A Bowman’s probe is then passed into it and 
pushed forwards under the internal tarsal ligament. A small incision 



The drawing shows at a glance the most important details in connexion with 
the operation. A very large sac in no way adds to the difficulty. Once the sac 
is opened^ if the stricture seems impermeable the lachrymal crest can be used 
as a guide if desired. 

is then made in the line of the skin field and the click of the knife on 
the metal noted. A small piece of strapping is then placed just below' 
the cut so as to protect the skin. The nature and peculiarities of the 
stricture are then ascertained by the use of Couper’s probes, after which 
a style of suitable size is passed. When it has been thrust home a 
second piece of strapping is laid on the wings, and the style is immov¬ 
ably fixed in situ so that it cannot be displaced in any direction. Once 
the style has been fixed the sac can be treated by argyrol, guaiacum, or 
by whatever remedies are needed. The styles are gold-plated and can 
be obtained from Courlander, Croydon, for 3s. 6d. Later on, when a 
firm-edged fistula has formed, the style is introduced by the patient at 
night and withdrawn in the morning. Irrigation drops and auto- 
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probing as directed, the patient introducing a few novocain crystals 
before attempting to pass the probe. Later, when the sac is healthy 
and the tears pass freely, the mouth of the fistula is stretched by means 
of Jeweirs advancement forceps, and the cicatricial tissue cut away, 
after which the edges of the wound are closed and a collodion dressing 
applied. 

As regards the newer operations. Toti makes a large open window 
between the interior of the sac and the middle meatus—i.e., he converts 
the sac into a part of the nose, a procedure no ophthalmic surgeon is 
likely to contemplate with equanimity. In the event of the window 
closing to a small aperture, there still remains the serious objection 



Fig. 2. 

Showing the style (nearly double the actual size). They are supplied a little 
long but can readily be shortened if necessary and finished off in the usual way 
by means of a fine file. 

there is no vertical scar current to oppose the growth of organisms from 
the nose. If the aperture remains large the patient cannot fail to 
experience disagreeable distension of the sac when he blows his nose. 
If an opening in the posterior wall of the duct cannot be made un¬ 
doubtedly the best thing to do would be to remove the sac. Eichen’s 
operation for closure of the entire duct side-tracks the tears into the 
antrum, and thus converts that cavity into a pool of stagnant tears, so 
that most surgeons would deem it more prudent to remove the sac, 
doubly so as the antrum is more frequently diseased than any of the 
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other sinuses. West’s operation has a sound basis in that it utilizes a 
part of the duct—i.e., the upper part—and is easily performed if the nose 
be normal, but this is the exception rather than the rule. In this 
operation a window is made in the nasal wall of the duct just above the 
attachment of the inferior turbinated bone, but as the bony canal is only 
about the diameter of a crowquill, and is practically filled with erectile 
or semi-erectile tissue, it would seem exceedingly liable to closure, and 
still more so if considerable post-operative probing be necessary. 

The object of my paper is not so much to urge my own method as 
to elicit the attitude of the Section to the newer operations of Toti, 
Eichen, and West. 



Fio. 3. 


Showing an irrigator with an exaggerated syringe terminal. By means of 
this apparatus the sac and duct can be washed out two to three times a day with 
normal saline solution as soon as a permanent fistula has been established, the 
patient not wearing the style in the daytime. 


Mr. Leighton Davies said he had been doing Toti’s operation for three 
years and had done ten cases. Seven of these had been quite successful from 
the commencement, two only partially so—i.e., the eye still watered occasion¬ 
ally ; no pus was formed. The third case was a failure and he had eventually 
to remove the sac. He had not been able to follow all the cases, but in those 
he could follow there had been no increased proneness to infections compared 
with the cases in which he simply excised the sac. In one case he had to 
excise the sac on one side because there was a fistula on to the face, and on 
the other side obstruction of the lachrymal canal. He did a Toti’s operation 
on that side, and the patient informed him two years later that the eye in 
which the operation was done was the more comfortable of the two. He did 
the operation last week in twenty-five minutes, and he usually employed 
general anaesthesia, though once he employed a local anaesthetic. 
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Bight eye; On examining the fundus there is a marked pigmented 
ridge, extending from the inner side of the disk downwards, outwards, 
and upwards to the outer side of the macular region. Internally to the 
ridge the fundus shows a much greater depth, the difference between 
the level of the ridge and deepest part being about 9 diopters; outside 
the semicircular ridge the fundus can be seen with a plane glass, the 
details of the ridge can be seen best with about a —5. The vessels show 
very marked curving as they extend over the ridge, especially in the 
region of the disk. There is no sign of any myopic crescent or choroidal 
change in the deeper part of the fundus. 

Left eye: A similar ridge is seen, but not so marked. Befraction 
(March 12, 1912): Bight,-7-5 .c cyl.-4, = 2 1.; left, -12-5 c cyl. 

—3, ax. hor. = 2 1. December 3, 1913: Bight, —7'6 c cyl. —4 — f 

partly; left, —11’5 c cyl. —4, ax. hor. " The patient is quite com¬ 
fortable in her glasses. 


Two Cases of Rodent Ulcer treated with CO2 Snow. 

By Leslie Paton, F.R.C.S. 

Case I. —J. L., aged 60, came to St. Mary’s Hospital on March 7. 
He had a moderate-sized rodent ulcer, about 18 mm. by 10 mm., on 
his right cheek, fairly close up to the lower lid and lying in an oblique 
position with its inner end sloping up towards the inner canthus. The 
edges were raised and the centre w'as slightly broken down. ■ During 
March and April he had ten applications of carbonic acid snow (forty 
seconds) and the condition showed very marked improvement. Then 
through some misunderstanding he ceased attending and I did not see 
him again till a week ago. The condition had not retrograded since 
he was last seen in April. He has had three more applications of snow 
with definite improvement. 

Case II. —T. M., aged 84, came to St. Mary’s Hospital on October 31. 
On his left lower lid there was an ulcer with hard heaped-up edges and 
a soft fungating centre. It was just under a centimetre in length and 
formed about three-quarters segment of circle. There was no involve¬ 
ment of the pre-auricular gland, but as the appearance suggested that 
the ulcer might have become epitheliomatous, a small portion was 
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excised for microscopic examination. This showed it to be a rodent 
ulcer, so instead of having it excised it has been treated with CO 2 
snow. He has now had nine applications (thirty-five seconds) with 
very marked improvement, only a small portion on the lid margin 
being left for treatment. 

[^Note .—December 24: All signs of ulcer have now disappeared in 
both cases.] 


Case of Congenital Opacity and Microphthalmos.' 

By H. Grimsdale, F.R.C.S. 

E. S., AGED 4 months, a first child, was brought to the Eoyal 
"Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital at the age of 6 weeks on account 
of the condition of the eyes. The mother noticed at once that the 
eyes were abnormal; there had been no discharge from the eyes at any 
time. Dr. Barker, who attended at the time of birth, confirms the 
statement that there was at no time any sign of conjunctivitis. Both 
eyes are small and the corneas are imperfectly transparent; there seems 
little doubt that the condition is one of imperfect development. The 
comesB seem to be slightly more transparent than when first seen. 


Case of Infiltration in and around the Capsule of Tenon. 

By Angus MacNab, F.R.C.S. 

This case resembled one shown at the last meeting by Mr. Sydney 
Stephenson. The exhibitor’s account was non-committal in regard to 
ffitiology. He first saw the case only two days previously, and had 
not yet had the opportunity of making tests, which were desirable, 
especially the Wassermann reaction, although there was nothing to 
suggest that the case was syphilitic. In daylight the colour was a dull 
salmon-pink, not having the brown shade which had been described in 
other similar cases. 


' Cf. Trans. OplUh. Soc. U.K., 1905, xxv. p. 314. 

JA —ICo 
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Specimens of Experimental Glasses prepared by Sir William 

Crookes, O.M., P.R.S. 

By J. Hebbert Parsons, F.R.C.S. 

For the past three or four years Sir William Crookes has been 
engaged in preparing various glasses by synthesis for the purpose of 
cutting off heat and ultra-violet radiation. The research was under¬ 
taken for the Glassworkers’ Cataract Committee of the Royal Society, 
and the results were communicated to a recent meeting of that Society. 
Sir William Crookes has kindly allowed me to show some of the glasses, 
which are of great interest to ophthalmologists. Salts of the following 
metals were incorporated in various quantities in a soda flux and the 
transmission of the glass thus made for heat, luminous, and ultra-violet 
rays was measured. For the purpose of measuring the heat a specially 
delicate radiation balance was invented. The ultra-violet rays were 
examined by photographing with a quartz spectrograph. The metals 
were cerium, chromium, cobalt, copper, iron, lead, manganese, neo¬ 
dymium, nickel, praseodymium, and uranium. Cerium salts cut off 
considerable amounts of the ultra-violet and infra-red (heat) rays. 
Chromium cuts off ultra-violet rays chiefly. Iron salts are most 
potent in cutting off heat, and copper and lead also cut off heat in 
less degree. Neo- and praseo-dymium are very potent in cutting off 
ultra-violet rays. Over 300 glasses were prepared. None could be 
obtained which cut off all the ultra-violet and infra-red rays without 
affecting the transparency to luminous rays. (The properties of various 
specimens were described.) 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J. H. Parsons, in reply to the President, said that Sir William 
Crookes had succeeded in cutting off 96 per cent, of the heat rays. 

Dr. T. M. Legge said that, in response to the President’s invitation, he 
could only briefly explain the circumstances which made the question of glass- 
workers’ cataract prominent. It was brought before him especially as a 
member of the Departmental Committee which sat to inquire into compensa¬ 
tion for industrial diseases, following on the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1906. That Committee had, one day, evidence from a remarkably intelligent 
trade union official—the Secretary of the Glass Bottle Makers’ Association 
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of Yorkshire. It showed what extremely valuable material the records of 
these societies contained if only it were properly utilized. This official had 
himself suffered severely from defective eyesight, and during the last twenty 
years he had taken particular interest in recording all the illnesses from which 
the members of his Society suffered. The number of those disabled in con¬ 
sequence of cataract was what induced him to bring forward his evidence. 
There were no figures available to show what was the proportion of disabling 
cataract throughout the country. Members of the Committee remembered 
that Mr. Eobinson, of the Sunderland Eye Hospital, had read a paper published 
in the Lancet on the subject of glass bottle finishers’ cataract, in which the 
author made out the condition to be extraordinarily prevalent. Some cold 
water, however, was thrown on Mr. Eobinson’s conclusions by the late Mr. 
Simeon Snell, who pointed out that the infirmary in Sunderland had been 
established only two years, and that there had been an accumulation of cases 
of cataract awaiting operation. Mr. Snell himself then took the matter up, 
but in a manner which, the speaker thought, was not calculated to get at the 
facts, for Mr. Snell confined himself almost entirely to circularizing the 
manufacturers themselves, asking them how many cases of cataract they had 
known among their workers. The replies rather showed that cataract was 
not especially prevalent among glass-workers. The Committee had to report 
within a given time, and in view of the fact that the matter was much compli¬ 
cated by difficulties as to compensation they deemed further consideration 
necessary. Employers said that if the disease were scheduled it would 
necessitate a periodical examination of the eyes of their workers by an 
ophthalmic surgeon, and the dismissal of all those who showed signs of 
disease before they became incapacitated, because, of course, compensation 
was not granted for the sentimental grievance of having the disease but for 
incapacity caused by it. It required ten or twelve years for the condition to 
develop, and a man might be dismissed long before any disability was present. 
As he had power of entry into factories, he was asked to examine a sufficient 
number of glass-workers, and of controls in other industries, to settle the 
question. He did not go to Yorkshire for this purpose, where the complaints 
emanated from, but to St. Helens, in Lancashire, where there were large 
plate-glass works and bottle works; also to Sunderland, where, in addition, 
there were pressed-glass works. He would never forget how, at the St. 
Helens’ Hospital, man after man came up for examination showing the 
peculiar posterior cortical cataract, in most cases varying from the size of a 
pin’s head to a large blot, as of ink, in the centre of the pupil, so different 
from the striae from the periphery so characteristic of senile cataract. And 
it did not matter what the precise occupation was, whether it was glass bottle 
finishing, or gathering the glass : it was present in all who had to face the 
white light and heat at a temperature of over 600° C. coming through the glory- 
hole. The same conditions were found in Sunderland. It was extraordinary 
how little the eyesight of the bulk of the men who showed this condition 
guflfered ; the mechanical nature of their work, and the bright light given out 
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all helped to overcome the obstacle. But when the nature of the work of 
these men was changed, the defect became evident. For instance, in the 
St. Helens Trade Union, the Secretary of the Society had been a glass bottle 
finisher until about three months before he (the speaker) saw him, and then, 
as Secretary, had to engage in writing, and he asked him to look at his eyes 
because he found he could not see to write very clearly. He was a typical 
example of posterior cortical cataract. At Woolwich Arsenal he examined 
260 clerks and general workers, but in only one of those men did he find this 
particular condition. On inquiring as to the work of this man, he found he 
was engaged all day in superintending an annealing furnace. The Committee 
had decided in their report that if the disease could be shown to be ten times 
more prevalent in glass-workers than it was in the general population, they 
would feel bound to schedule it, even though it could not be distinguished from 
ordinary senile cataract. He arrived at the proportion of persons in the 
country who were disabled by cataract from the records of the Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society. The Society had published details of some 5,000 persons 
who were placed on reduced sick benefit—i.e., men who, after more than two 
years on the sick funds, were permanently disabled. He found that the pro¬ 
portion among the glass bottle workers was something like twenty-five times 
as frequent as it was among the general male population of corresponding age. 
He could not decide as to its cause—whether due to light or heat; and in his 
report he said it needed the help of both the ophthalmic surgeon and the 
physicist to decide that question. Sir Thomas Clifford Allbutt brought the 
matter before the Royal Society, with, as a result, the formation of the Com¬ 
mittee on which Mr- Parsons and Sir William Crookes had both worked. The 
glasses which had been demonstrated to-night he hoped would go far to remove 
the disability. 

The President (Sir Anderson Critchett, Bt., C.V.O.) asked whether Dr. 
Legge noticed that the cornea was affected in these cases he spoke of. He 
beUeved that the men who were working at Italian glass were much nearer 
to the heat and flame. These men not only had cataract, but the corneal 
epithelium was seriously affected. He was told there were very few of these 
workers over forty years of age whose comesB were not affected. In the cases 
he saw, the cornea looked as if it had been “ frizzled.” He expressed the 
warm gratitude of the meeting for Dr. Legge’s interesting observations. 

Dr. Legge, in answer to the President, said he remembered occasional 
cases in which there were opacities in the cornea, but they were so few that 
he attributed the condition to some accident, rather than to any effect of the 
heat or light. When looking up the literature he read an account of the 
effect of the work on glass-workers at Murano and Venice, which was published 
in the Lancet some twenty years ago ; but there was no reference in that 
paper, as far as he recollected, to an affection of the lens. He remembered 
reference was made to definite changes in the choroid, as well as to comeal 
changes. His report with all the figures was published in the second Report 
of the Committee on Compensation for Industrial Diseases. 
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An Operation to Improve the Effect of an Artificial Eye. 
By N. Bishop Harman, F.E.C.S. 

The disfigurement caused by the loss of an eye varies considerably. 
Many factors go to make up the effectiveness or otherwise of the 
artificial substitute. Other things being equal, such as the presence 
or absence of scarring due to the condition that necessitated the removal 
of the eye, the controlling factor in the effectiveness of the disguise is 
the shape and size of the palpebral fissure. When the fissure is small 
the disguise is usually effective, so much so that many wearing glass 
eyes pass unremarked even by careful observers. When the palpebral 
fissure is wide and generous in its proportions the glass eye becomes the 
most marked feature of the face, and there is no escape from the fixed 
stare of its artificiality. It is no disguise, rather it seems to make 
manifest the lose. The disfigurement is the more lamentable in that 
palpebral fissures of wide and generous proportions are usually found 
in faces of fine and often noble type. Indeed the large full eye is 
written of with innumerable variations as the characteristic of the 
noble and beautiful—“ Their classical profile .... their large 
black eyes.” The large and widely separate lids disclose the beauty 
of the natural eye, much more do they disclose the naked bareness 
of the artificial eye. In such cases the insufficiency of the supporting 
shell is frequently marked by a definite space between the shell and the 
external canthus, and always by a deep hollow beneath the eyebrow, 
and a lesser furrow in the lower lid ; all due to the falling away of the 
lids from their insufficient support. Whilst even when the movement 
given to the shell is actually fair or even good, it looks poor by reason 
of the extent of the white of the eye still exposed to the right or left 
when the eye is turned to the full in those directions. 

The operation brought to your notice is based on these observations. 
It is designed so to alter the palpebral fissure as to give the naturally 
“ large eyed ” subject the benefit of the “ small eyed ” when a false eye 
has to be worn. The operation is in brief an external tarsorrhaphy. 
Both lids are split for a sufficient distance about the external canthus, 
the raw surfaces of the skin-fiaps are sewn together and allowed to 
unite. The union produces a narrowing of the palpebral fissure, and 
an effective disguising of the artificial eye. 
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Mode of Operation. —(1) Clamping the canthus : Both lids and the 
external canthus are secured in a clamp. At first Snellen’s entropium 
forceps was used, but this is ineffective. It will not secure both the 
palpebral vessels; further,the fraenum-like fold of conjunctiva immediately 
below the canthus does not allow the clamp to get far enough outwards. 
The clamp* figured has been devised to facilitate the operation (fig. 1). 
The upper blade is diamond-shaped and fenestrated; when applied to 
the lids so that the extremity is 5 mm. beyond the canthus, as much as 
12 mm. of each lid are framed by the rim. The lower blade is a plate 
of the same area, except that the extremity is cut out in a V-shape to 
accommodate the frsenum before mentioned. 

(2) Incision : The lid being secured, the intermarginal space is incised 
to the depth of 5 to 6 mm. so as to separate the skin and lash layer from 
the conjunctiva and glandular layer. A bent Jaeger keratome of full 
size is the most convenient knife for the purpose. The angle of the 
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Clamp for external tarsorrhaphy. 

blade with the handle keeps the latter clear of the clamp; one or two 
thrusts of the keratome will split each lid with ease. 

(3) Suturing: A suture is arranged to unite the skin layers as 
follows: To a length of No. 2 silk two fine curved needles are attached. 
A piece of rubber drainage tubing 10 mm. long is taken, and the needles 
are passed athwart the tubing parallel to each other about 4 mm. apart, 
they are drawn clear until the rubber makes a bar on the middle of the 
silk. Now each needle is passed through the skin-flap of the upper lid 
from without inwards, and then through that of the lower lid from 
within outwards. The needles are finally passed through another 
10 mm. piece of robber tubing to match in size and position the piece 
now lying on the upper lid. The suture is loosely tied in the first part 
of a surgeon’s knot so as to bring the rubber tubing evenly against 
the skin of the lids. The clamp is now removed, and the sutures tied 
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focus the attention, it has become inconspicuous, so that the more 
natural and effective feature of the face, the real eye, catches and rivets 
the attention. One might sum up the effect in a line found in more 
than one of the early poets, “ With one auspicious and one dropping 
eye.” The out-looking, auspicious eye takes our gaze; the slightly 
drooping, winking eye is a companion inconspicuous by reason of its 
lesser character. 

Finally, the operation complete and the tissues healed, it is possible 
where glasses are ordinarily worn to give such a glass for the blind side 
as will make the palpebral fissure appear of equal vertical width with 
the natural side, and at the same time enlarge the upper lid so as to 
diminish still more the upper sulcus. A plus 3d. to 5d. cylinder, axis 
horizontal, will effect this. In the case of a man the wearing of a 
monocle on the natural side affords a good disguise to any inequality 
between the conditions of the eyes. But even without these accessories 
the effect of the operation is sufficient. 


Iritis—Rheumatic and Toxaemic. 

By W. M. Beaumont. 

In the discussion on “ Alimentary Toxaemia ” at the Royal Society 
of Medicine, last April, the subject of iritis was exhaustively considered 
by physicians, surgeons, pathologists and chemists, and some definite 
agreements were arrived at as a basis for further work. The report may 
be taken as the ” authorized version ” of our present creed. Investi¬ 
gators, however, whilst recognizing the probabilities of the canonical 
teaching, do not preach dogmas, and the position is outlined by 
Mr. J. B. Lawford, who, in speaking from the ophthalmic point of 
■view, said: [10] “ In considering toxsemia, resulting from disorders 
of the alimentary tract, in its relation to ocular disease, it must be 
borne in mind that we are in great measure wandering in the realms 
of hypothesis.” “ Realms of hypothesis ” is a happy simile, especially 
with regard to the effects of toxaemia on the uveal structures of the eye, 
and it is in these alluring hypothetical regions that I would ask you 
to wander with me this evening. 

The varieties of iritis have long been grouped definitely according 
to whether they were due to gonorrhoea, syphilis, rheumatism, gout, 
malaria, and so on. Authors have tabulated with great precision the 
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percentage of cases caused by each of the “ diatheses,” and if we are 
to add another setiological factor it must clearly be at the expense 
of one of these pre-existing orthodox ones. The work of Lang and 
others with regard to the effects of oral sepsis and pyorrhoea alveolaris 
upon the uveal tract has drawn special attention to toxaemia as a cause 
of irido-cyclitis. From the researches of von Michel and from those by 
Stephenson and Carpenter [18] it is probable that tubercle, including 
its attenuated form, “ struma ” (as has been pointed out by Harrison 
Butler [6j), is a much more frequent cause of disease of the uveal 
tract than is sometimes allowed. On the other hand, some ophthalmic 
surgeons have doubts about the frequency of “ rheumatic ” irido-cyclitis, 
and some of us have even openly expressed heretical views about its 
existence. In the discussion on chronic uveitis at the International 
Congress [17], de Schweinitz, reviewing the disease from the clinical 
and biochemical aspect, said that probably every case of uveitis was of 
septic or toxic origin. His conclusion was that the term “ rheumatic 
iritis ” should disappear. 

It is not very long since physicians spoke of arthritic and muscular 
pains, due to the gonococcus, as gonorrhoeal rheumatism. I suppose 
no one does so now, or if they do it is not intended thereby to 
suggest any connotative signification. And, apart from gonorrhoea, 
in those days almost every pain occurring in muscle or joint was called 
rheumatic. Hence possibly rheumatic iritis, the diagnosis being con¬ 
firmed by the articular pain elsewhere. But now even the general name 
“rheumatism ” seems to be almost obsolete, and patients suffer from the 
less inclusive disease “ fibrositis.” There has always been a consider¬ 
able divergence of opinion about the statistics of rheumatic iritis. If we 
turn to the text-books we find that Berry [4] and Macnamara and 
Hartridge [11] consider rheumatism to be the commonest cause of 
iritis, whereas most other authorities name syphilis. This difference 
of opinion suggests that the personal equation counts for much in the 
grouping of the cases and that, with our present knowledge, we should 
not generalize too dogmatically. 

I will diverge for a minute to remark that it is a very ancient belief 
that there is an association existing between the teeth and the eyes, 
and it is expressed in the alternative name of the canines—the “ eye¬ 
teeth.” Not only in England, but widespread over Europe, this double 
nomenclature is adopted. In Germany we have “ Augenzahn ”; in 
France, “dent oeillere”; in Holland, “oogtand ” ; in Portugal, “dente 
ocular.” As recently as 1741, Monro [12] tells us that the two superior 
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teeth are called eye-teeth, “ from the communication of nerves which is 
betwixt them and the eyes.” Ninety years later R. Knox [9] appears to 
have had doubts about the communication. At any rate, he says : “ The 
upper canine teeth are the longest in the jaws, and for this reason 
are vulgarly denominated eye-teeth.” Dental irritation has been a 
useful hypothesis to account for eye disease, which otherwise would 
have to be classed as idiopathic. The teeth were examined in cases 
of keratitis of uncertain origin, and in other stubborn chronic diseases 
of the eyes, and if a carious one were found it was extracted. The 
more recent pathology which accounts for ocular disease by the 
transportation of germs, or of germ products through the circulation, 
bids fair to supplant the reflex view in many, but not in ail, cases. 
It is noteworthy how frequently is the eye the station of departure or 
the station of arrival in reflex and metastatic affections. Sympathetic 
disease travels by one or more routes from one eye to the other, and 
it may produce in addition deafness and other pathological phenomena. 
A dental caries will be the cause of ptosis, a pyorrhoea alveolaris will 
start iritis. An aneurysm of the aorta, or of the innominate, will pro¬ 
duce an irritative vasomotor dilatation of the pupil. Heterophoria and 
ametropia excite reflex neuroses in distant parts of the body, whilst an 
abscess far away from the eyes will originate a metastatic choroiditis. 
Many and protean are the forms of reflex irritation caused by the 
over-use of the eyes. Modern civilization demands that we should 
utilize all the means for their amelioration which science has evolved. 
"We cannot tell our patients to “ go back to the land,” nor can we 
recommend them a “ cycle of Cathay.” If the eyes do not fulfil the 
unconscionable demands of their owners we are expected to make 
them do so. 

Coming now to iritis, I think it will be agreed that toxaemia, includ¬ 
ing gonorrhoea, is more and more replacing “rheumatic” and “idio¬ 
pathic ” in the classification of that disease. “ Idiopathic ” is indeed 
very much less frequently applied than formerly. It is an inclusive word 
which scarcely masks our ignorance, and “ I don’t know ” would be 
a less subtle and a more philosophical expression. If we retain “ idio¬ 
pathic ” at all as a separate class we should, I think, delegate to it many 
of the cases of so-called rheumatic iritis, for in these latter the evidence 
of rheumatism seldom amounts to more than vague joint and muscular 
pains. We all like labels, and they are very convenient for our mental 
pigeon-holes; patients, too, often insist upon having them, but if they 
are inaccurate they are apt to cause wrong treatment, and therefore 
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it is better to be without them. “ Rheumatic ” iritis is usually treated 
with salicylates, in conformity with the label, but in very many of the 
cases it is doubtful whether any benefit is thereby derived. 

In 17,197 cases of chronic rheumatism and rheumatoid arthritis 
admitted into the Royal Mineral Water Hospital, Bath, I saw by 
permission of the staff in twenty years only twenty cases of acute 
and subacute iritis [1]. Of these twenty cases there was a history 
of acute rheumatism at some previous date in four, but in one of 
these there was also a history of syphilis. In another of the four 
cases the history was gonorrhoea in 1900, acute rheumatism in January, 
1901, iritis in September, 1901. In the third case the “acute rheu¬ 
matism ” followed fourteen days after contracting gonorrhoea. Two 
further attacks of acute rheumatism followed on later and afterwards 
iritis. In the fourth case the sequence was gonorrhoea 1882, acute 
rheumatism 1883, and iritis 1884. In all these cases it is probable that 
the acute rheumatism was gonococcal fe^er, and in none of them is 
there much support for rheumatic iritis. This association of gonor¬ 
rhoea and rheumatism is noted by Poynton and Paine [14]. “ Rheu¬ 

matic symptoms,” they say, “ are more likely to occur in those subjects 
of gonorrhoea who have suffered previously from rheumatic fever.” 

Quite recently it has been suggested that some of the cases of 
rheumatic iritis are really tuberculous (True and Butler). Stephen¬ 
son and Carpenter have shown how relatively common it is to find 
tuberculous disease of the eye if it is looked for. Frequently it is of 
so mild a nature that as far as the choroid is concerned it is over¬ 
looked, whilst in the iris it may be misnamed. When the aetiology of 
a case of iritis is doubtful it is better to be satisfied with the general 
name of iritis, or perhaps even to express our doubt by calling it 
innominate iritis, for then the case would be watched carefully for 
diathetic manifestations. If we accept the views of some authorities, 
and they are no mean ones, the gonococcal infection may be latent for 
many years and then manifest itself as iritis. 

I have twice seen iritis occurring in men on their honeymoon. In 
neither of them was there a history of rheumatism or syphilis or other 
probable cause, except that they had suffered from gonorrhoea some 
years previously. Harrison Butler [5] states that he has seen gono¬ 
coccal iritis in a man who had had the disease twenty years before 
and had been free from it during the interval. Other surgeons have 
reported similar cases, but the grounds for the diagnosis in such cases 
must be somewhat difficult to establish. 
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A proclivity to prolonged hibernation seems to be very charac¬ 
teristic of the gonococcus, and the belief of some ophthalmic surgeons 
that it may be the cause of iritis after some years of dormancy is 
supported by the experience of general physicians and surgeons in the 
analogous late appearance of gonococcal arthritis and in the relapses 
of urethritis [8]. 

Coming now to the artificial manufacture of iritis in rabbits and 
monkeys, we find that Ahstrom [13] was successful with rabbits by 
inoculating the anterior chamber with pieces of iris from a patient 
suffering from rheumatic iritis, but that he failed when the iritis 
was not rheumatic. Cases in which iritis is started by injections, 
either into the anterior chamber or into the vitreous, are not very 
convincing, because any such operations are liable to be followed by 
traumatic iritis. A more important question is, will such injections 
into other parts of the body produce iritis ? In this field of research 
the investigations of Poynton, Paine, Vernon Shaw [15] and others 
at home and abroad are most valuable. They are the basis upon 
which the advocates for rheumatic iritis stand, and without these 
researches its opponents have a strong position. Poynton and Shaw 
have transferred the Diplococcus rheumaticus from man to rabbits by 
intravenous injection and have produced in them an iritis. They 
differentiate between true rheumatism and an analogous disease pro¬ 
duced by allied affections resulting from the pneumococcus, staphylo¬ 
coccus and gonococcus. The Staphylococcus aureus may produce an 
arthritis which clinically cannot be distinguished from rheumatism. 
In all cultures prepared from post-mortem sources it seems difficult 
to exclude the effect of the terminal invasion of other germs, but to 
be conclusive it is obvious that all experiments should be carried out 
with pure cultures of the Diplococcus rheumaticus and that all other 
micro-organisms should be excluded. The artificial production of 
rheumatism would seem to be a more intense way of producing 
the disease, and in Poynton and Paine’s experiments a severe rheu¬ 
matism ensued in which, in two cases, there was iritis, although 
there was no sign of iritis in the patient from whom the cultures 
•were made. The usual infection of a patient with acute rheumatism— 
as for instance, through the tonsils—would seem to be a less potent 
way of introducing the diplococcus than that by means of the direct 
intravenous injection of the micro-organism. The intensity of the 
disease produced may be gauged by the large number of deaths which 
occurred in the rabbits. The initial difference in the aetiology may 
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have considerable influence in shaping the course and symptoms of 
the infection, and consequently a comparison of the effects may lead 
us astray. 

The fact that iritis can be artificially produced in one animal is 
no proof that it can be set up in another species by analogous methods. 
Dr. Poynton and Dr. Vernon Shaw have made this clear [16]. “We 
should like,” they say, “ to protest against the attitude of mind which 
expects that a micro-organism should produce infallibly a constant 
result in animals. Pathogenic organisms are not always pathogenic 
to man, nor do they always when they are pathogenic produce a 
regulation disease; the same is equally true of animals.” 

The presence of the Diplococcus rheumaticus is not fundamentallj' 
essential when we are considering whether there is such a disease as 
rheumatic iritis. For if it can be shown that an iritis follows in a con¬ 
siderable percentage of cases when the products of rheumatism, in the 
form of a culture, are injected intravenously into a rabbit, then, whether 
the Diplococcus rheumaticus is found or not, there is a strong prirna 
facie case for calling the disease rheumatic iritis. The association of 
acute rheumatism and iritis is of little setiological value on account of 
the extreme rarity of the association. Nevertheless it is a fair question : 
Why does it not occur oftener ? [2] 

The bias of present-day pathology seems to be in favour of regarding 
acute rheumatism as a distinct febrile disease unconnected with many 
affections hitherto classed as chronic rheumatism or “ rheumatics” ; and 
if this view be granted, it is somewhat remarkable that the diplococcus 
of acute rheumatism should produce iritis in rabbits when iritis in 
patients suffering from acute rheumatism is so extremely rare that it 
does not seem to be an integral part of the disease at all, but rather 
a fortuitous incidence. It would almost seem that Poynton and Paine’s 
experiments proved too much, for how many physicians have twice seen 
iritis in conjunction with acute rheumatism ? Even in Forster’s single 
case [8] the iritis did not begin until seven weeks or more after the 
onset of the rheumatism. If the disorders of fibrous and articular 
structures which were formerly called chronic rheumatism are due to 
some other cause, what justification is there fpr calling many of the 
cases of iritis rheumatic ? 

The onset of iritis late in rheumatism reminds us that chorea, too, 
is often a late incidence of rheumatism, and one which often recurs long 
after the initial attack. But I do not think that we know whether 
these sequelfe are due to an awakening from a dormant state or whether 
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they are due to a fresh infection. At present we cannot confidently 
dogmatize with regard to the association of the Diplococcus rheumaticus 
with iritis in man. The iritis may be an epiphenomenon produced in 
some other way. Or it may be an epiphenomenon which, whilst it 
occurs in rabbits and monkeys under the exceptional method by culture, 
does not occur in man under the ordinary invasion of rheumatism. Until 
it is generally granted that the diplococcus is the cause of rheumatism, 
and until it has been constantly isolated in the human iris, there will 
continue to be doubts with regard to the existence, or at least the fre¬ 
quency, of rheumatic iritis. 

Patients suffering from iritis crowd upon us in whom there is no 
history of gonorrhoea, syphilis, or rheumatism. In the following cases 
I have only given meagre details because they belong to a class with 
which we often meet, and there is nothing unusual in the symptoms. 
The point I wish to emphasize is that there was no history of the 
commoner causes listed in the text-books. 

Case I. —P. B., a farmer, was sent to me by his doctor in October, 1910. 
His right eye was normal. The left pupil w^as semidilated from atropine, and 
irregular. There was a deep anterior chamber. The iris was acutely inflamed 
and the eye was very painful. He had always suffered from constipation, but 
otherwise he had been perfectly healthy until six weeks before the iritis began, 
when he had, for the first time in his life, a sharp attack of “ dyspepsia.” He 
had never suffered from rheumatism, syphilis, or gonorrhoea. His teeth were 
sound. Apart from auto-intoxication, it seems difficult to assign the aetiology. 

Case II ,—A lady, aged 40, was sent to me in October, 1912, suffering from 
iritis in both eyes. The history w^as that the inflammation began very in¬ 
sidiously in the left eye five weeks previously and in the right eye three weeks. 
There were posterior synechias in each eye and in both the iris was immovably 
and irregularly fixed by adhesions. There were no cyclitic dots. She had never 
suffered from acute rheumatism, but there were now pains in the knees, and 
she had had sore throat nine months previously. There was a good deal of 
dental sepsis from caries of the teeth. The analysis of her urine was as 
follows : Specific gravity, 1015; urea, 6*16 gr. per ounce; indican absent; 
total solids, 34*95 parts per 1,000; no albumin. The teeth were removed 
and mercury and chalk were administered, but it was five months before the 
eyes became quiet. 

If these cases of iritis are due to toxins carried in the circulation, 
and finding in the vascular stroma of the iris a suitable nidus, it is to 
be anticipated that other vascular structures—such, for instance, as the 
choroid—would be occasionally attacked, and the following case appears 
to support this supposition. 
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Case III ,—A gentleman was sent to me by Sir Anderson Critchett on 
November 18, 1908, complaining of loss of focusing power and haziness of 
sight, which had troubled him for several months. The history was that he 
had had nasal polypi and ethmoiditis of the left side for which he had been 
successfully operated upon by Dr. Watson Williams in 1906-07. I expected 
to find that it was one of those cases of optic atrophy described by Ziem in 
Germany and by Berger in France [3], associated wdth sinus disease, but 
ophthalmoscopic examination at once disclosed a central choroiditis in the 
left eye. The patches of exudation were small, circular, pale, and unpig- 
mented. The right fundus appeared to be normal, with a good field of vision. 
The left field was contracted for white, red, and green. Vision : Eight eye, f; 
left eye, He was ordered potassium iodide. Tw^o months later vision in 

the right eye was still and the left /j. The right field was considerably con¬ 
tracted. The left field remained as before, and the choroiditis was unchanged. 
He had flashes of light in the right eye. He went abroad and I did not see 
him again until April 16, 1909. Eight eye, | ; left eye, A- The choroiditis 
in the left was less marked and both fields were unchanged. On examining 
the right fundus there was seen to be some patches of exudation to the outer 
side of the disk and a few disseminated pigmented spots downw^ards. On 
May 24, 1909, he was altogether better. Eight eye, f; left eye, | (partly), 
but the patches of choroiditis more closely resembled choroiditis disseminata. 
On July 16, 1909: Eight eye, left eye, ri? (with —0*75, f). There were 
several floating particles in the right vitreous. Two months later (September 10, 
1909) these had disappeared, but there was a fixed one almost in the centre of 
the vitreous. In October of the same year he had phlebitis of the right leg, 
for which he was treated by Mr. Forbes Fraser, of Bath. His eyes did not 
trouble him at all. His leg got well and he went abroad. I saw him again on 
April 17, 1910, when his vision was: Eight eye, f; left eye, f. There were 
very few traces of the choroiditis in the right eye, except the fixed “mouche” 
in the vitreous, with a few filmy shreds around it. In May, 1911, his con¬ 
dition was unchanged. 

Iritis and probably choroiditis, following gonorrhoea or other 
infective disease, do not usually manifest themselves during the acute 
stage, or, if there be no acute stage, not until inflammation has 
been going on for some time. This view is supported by a case of 
iritis I have lately seen with Dr. Moorhead, of Batheaston. The patient, 
a lady, now aged 70, in 1906 had enlarged glands in the left axilla, 
then the mamma on the same side became affected and also the 
anterior cervical glands. The hardness of the swellings and the age 
suggested malignant disease, but on operation the glands were found 
to contain tuberculous matter. A long course of treatment with anti¬ 
streptococcic injections by Sir A. Wright and by surgical operations 
was successful, but in July, 1913, she was attacked by iritis of the 
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right eye of a plastic nature, with pain and posterior synechise. The 
right pre-auricular gland was enlarged and was slightly tender, but 
there were no visible tuberculous nodules on the iris. The iritis is 
now subsiding. 

The treatment of gonococcal complications by sensitized virus 
vaccinations, introduced by Professor Besredka, may prove to be a 
useful aid in the differentiation of gonorrhoeal iritis.^ The mixed 
infection phylacogen method by Schafer, of California, may also be 
another helpful diagnostic measure. In fact, the immediate future 
gives promise of an abundant harvest. 

The auto-intoxication theory with regard to diseases of the eye is 
at present a popular one. Careful clinical observations in a large 
number of cases are necessary before it can be accepted, and perchance 
in the meantime some advance in pathological or clinical knowledge 
may oust it from its position, for the present are kaleidoscopic times, 
and we live in the spacious days of medicine. Treatment by immuni¬ 
zation appeals to os and seems to open up a vista of therapeutic possi¬ 
bilities, but as yet we must not be carried too far by its fascinating 
and transcendental attractions. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J. B. Lawford said the author referred to the occurrence of iritis in 
a patient who had had gonorrhoea twenty years previously—i.e., that iritis 
might develop after a very long interval from the primary infection by the 
gonococcus. That statement, which sounded rather astounding, had been 
definitely proved to be correct. It was recently found that examination of 
the glands of the prostate and the vesiculse seminales in such cases produced 
a rich crop of the gonococcus in an active state; and the treatment which had 
been adopted for recurrent forms of gonorrhoeal disease was clearing out the 
parts he had mentioned of their contents. The gonococci might be there for 
years without becoming active in a general way. Therefore the development 
of iritis long after the primary infection was no longer mysterious. He 
recognized there was always the possibility of a reinfection. 

Mr. J. H. Fisher said that he had learnt that scientific biologists declared 
that long after infection with gonorrhoea they frequently could observe with 
the urethroscope that crypts in the mucous membrane of the bulbous urethra 
were exuding secretions ; after the passage through such a urethra of a large¬ 
sized sound, secretion was found the following morning at the meatus urinarius, 
and in this secretion the gonococcus could be demonstrated. If this proved 
to be the case in patients suffering from gonorrhoeal iritis it might explain the 
long intervals which occurred after the attack of gonorrhoea before the eye 
affection developed, and the active focus of toxjemia would presumably account 
for the relapses of iritis; it would point to the necessity of invoking the aid of 
the urologist, who made topical applications to the infected crypts to prevent 
the recurrence of iritis attacks. He had therefore admitted a small series of 
cases of relapsing gonorrhoeal iritis to the hospital, and had had the condition 
of the urethra investigated hy his colleague interested in urology, but in each 
instance with a negative result. 

Mr. COBBLEDICK said he had collected some cases of this kind and gone 
into them thoroughly; they did not require instrumentation by a general 
surgeon, but a routine examination of the urine. The urine in these cases 
could be divided into three classes. First, the urine passed in the ordinary 
manner—i.e., without the aid of instruments—contained a large number of 
threads, and these could be seen floating about when held up to a light in a 
glass beaker. This class was associated with a definite gleet, which might or 
might not have been acknowledged by the sufferer. The second was the urine 
which contained a few of these threads without any suspicion of gleet. The 
last class was a perfectly clear urine; but a brief massage of the prostate 
previous to micturition produced a turbid urine containing some small flakes 
in which the gonococcus could be demonstrated. These urines should be put 
into the hands ^f the bacteriologist. In a paper in The Ophthalmoscope ^ some 
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twelve months ago, he went into the technique of the examination. The 
sediment must be allowed to settle, it must be centrifugalized, and examined 
for gonococci; this should be done by a bacteriologist, because the novice 
could easily examine the wrong portion of the centrifugalized deposit, and the 
gonococcus might possibly be mistaken for some other form of diplococcus. 
In nine cases he had reported, and in three since, he had discovered the 
gonococcus in all except one. He had recently investigated a case of Mr. 
Mayou’s at the Central London Hospital: gonorrhoea contracted sixteen years 
ago, without a history of reinfection. There had been four attacks of acute 
irido-cyclitis in the right eye and in the left three. There had been no 
rheumatism, and he came up with hypopyon and acute iritis, which was not 
reacting to treatment very well. No diagnosis of the aetiological factor in the 
case had been made on any previous occasion. He found the urine passed 
was so clear that it was of no use giving it to the bacteriologist. After massage 
of the prostate the patient passed turbid urine, and the bacteriologist reported 
that gonococci were there. At this stage the genito-urinary surgeon might be 
usefully called in. The treatment of these cases in the past had scarcely been 
fair; there had been no cure, only relief. It was the duty of the ophthalmic 
surgeon to get the surgeon to eradicate the gonococcus from the urethra, 
prostate, and vesiculas seminales. A genito-urinary expert he had spoken to 
on the subject was inclined to the view that the septic element might come in, 
because the trouble in the cure of the gleet was not the gonococcus, but the 
added infection, which suggested that the gonococcus might not be diflScult to 
eradicate. He (the speaker) thought the ideal treatment for these cases was 
by means of a gonococcus vaccine combined with the attention of a genito¬ 
urinary expert. 

Mr. Stephen Mayou said he was able to bear out what Mr. Cobbledick 
said. During the last two years they had examined at the hospital all cases 
of gonorrhceal iritis, and with the exception of two cases there had been 
threads in the urine, or they were obtainable on manipulation of the prostate. 
A diplococcus of the shape and appearance of the gonococcus and which was 
Gram-negative was found in the majority of these cases. With regard to 
mixed infections, in most of them there were other organisms as well. In 
two cases there were a large number of Bacillus coli com^nunis also. The 
longest period after an attack of gonorrhoea that be remembered a patient 
having iritis was thirty years, and in that case the organism was very easily 
foimd ; his own observation had been confirmed by another bacteriologist. 

Dr. P. 6. Thomson said that without pretending to any special knowledge 
of eye diseases, it might perhaps be permissible to say a few words on the 
subject of rheumatic iritis from the point of view of the physician. Mr. 
Beaumont had pointed out that the term “ rheumatic” was now of much more 
limited significance than was formerly the case. Nevertheless one must 
deplore the frequency with which it was still used in a loose, unscientific 
manner, to indicate a variety of conditions with which it should rightly have 
JA— 166 
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no connexion whatever. Strictly si)eaking, and in order to justify our applica¬ 
tion of the term to it, a case should conform to one or more well-established 
criteria, of which the most important were a certain type of polyarthritis, 
valvular or other disease of the heart, chorea, or erythema nodosum. If we 
accepted this definition of the disease, then rheumatic iritis as a clinical 
phenomenon had no existence. The term therefore was illogical and mis¬ 
leading, and for these reasons should be forthwith deleted from medical 
nomenclature. Apart from cases due to gonon*ha?a, syphilis, tubercle or 
septic infection, there remained many cases of iritis of doubtful origin. Such 
cases were commonly found in middle-aged people of the better class, and 
frequently in women at or shortly after the menopause. Patients of this type 
commonly exhibited vague muscular and arthritic pains due to fibrosis and 
inflammatory changes about the muscle sheaths and tendons, and it appeared 
more than probable that a large percentage of such cases were of gouty origin. 
It was remarkable how often signs which might fairly be attributed to irregular 
gout were overlooked. This was more particularly the case in women, and 
one might perhaps be allow^ed to suggest that gout was a far more common 
a3tiological factor in iritis than was commonly recognized. 

The President reminded the Section that almost thirty years ago Sir 
Jonathan Hutchinson, in his Bowman Lecture,* put forward the view’ just 
mentioned by Dr. Thomson, that some of the cases of iritis attributed to 
rheumatism could be correctly ascribed to gout. 

Mr. Beaumont, in reply, said the fact that there might be a long interv^al 
between the initial attack of gonorrhoea and the iritis was pointed out thirteen 
years ago by Mr. John GriflBth and others at the Ophthalmological Society.* 
With regard to gout, he scarcely liked to express his opinion, because it was 
contrary to that of Sir Jonathan Hutchinson and Dr. Thomson. He (Mr. 
Beaumont) had great doubts whether there was a gouty iritis at all. He 
thought it possible that iritis might ahvays be a secondary symptom of the 
disease which caused it. In syphilis the iritic affection ahvays occurred as 
a secondary ; in gonorrhoea it always occurred during the gleet stage, and 
in rheumatoid arthritis it was comparatively early. This fact of it being 
secondary might explain, for those who believed in rheumatic iritis, the fact 
that it was not met with in acute rheumatism. 


‘ Trans. Ophth. Sac. U,K., 1885, v, p. 12. 
^ Ibid., 1900, XX, pp. 83 92. 
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Congenital Diffuse Non-inflammatory Corneal Opacity in 

Two Sisters. 

By Frank Moxon, B.S. 

The two female children shown this evening are the second and 
third of a family of four; they are aged 8 and 5 respectively. The 
elder of the two attended Moorfields for the first time when aged 2, and 
the younger when aged 3j. The mother states that the condition of 
the eyes was noticed at birth, and that up to now there has been no 
marked change. Both confinements W'ere instrumental, but otherwise 
normal. The elder child is said to have had a slight cold in both eyes 
soon after birth, but not so the younger. Both children were breast-fed 
about nine months. All four children of the family have been healthy, 
and, with the exception of the elder of the two with the affected eyes, 
who had a severe attack of gastro-enteritis when aged 1, they have had 
no fevers or serious illnesses. The parents are both healthy. The 
maternal grandfather and paternal grandmother were brother and 
sister; no history of syphilis or tuberculosis, nor any miscarriages. 
There is no family history of either constitutional or eye disease. Both 
children are bright and healthy looking, and I can find no evidence of 
constitutional disease or congenital defects in other parts. Wasser- 
inann’s and von Pirquet’s tests were negative in the case of both 
children. Their teeth are good, although the elder shows irregular 
hypertrophy of the enamel and some crenation of the cutting edges. 
They both suffer in bright lights from slight photophobia. They are 
not colour-blind. The fields of vision seem to be normal, although, on 
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account of the children’s age, they cannot be investigated with accuracy. 
Pupils, tension, ocular movements, bulbar and palpebral conjunctiva, 
lachrymal apparatus, and sclera are normal. In each case the refraction 
shows slight compound myopic astigmatism, and the vision is with 
each eye separately, and jfg binocularly. The come® appear on direct 
illumination moderately opaque and milky looking. The surface corneal 
reflex is bright and regular. There is a fairly good fundal reflex, 
although the reflex for retinoscope purposes is ill defined. On focal 
illumination, aided with the corneal magnifier, the surface of the cornea 
is seen to be slightly pitted, but otherwise normal. The opacity is 
seen to be evenly distributed over the whole cornea, and to be com¬ 
posed of separate minute spots, which in parts tend to coalesce. These 
spots seem to be fairly evenly distributed throughout the thickness 
of the come®. There is no K.P. There are no blood-vessels in 
the come®, and the marginal vascular loops are not broken or of 
abnormal appearance. The anterior chambers are of normal depth, the 
irides are of normal colour—grey-green—and the markings are clear, 
and show nothing of an abnormal nature. The lenses are clear, as 
also is the vitreous. The disks and vessels show nothing abnormal. 
The choroid and retina show no gross lesions, although, on account 
of the corneal opacity, minute details cannot be examined, it would 
seem from the reflex and the general pigmentation that they are quite 
normal. 

It seems that there is some doubt as to whether there is such 
a thing as congenital non-inflammatory opaqueness of the cornea, 
I have, therefore, thought that the cases I have shown to-night might 
be of some interest. Terrien, of Paris, states that congenital opacities 
are of two kinds; The first associated with other ocular malforma¬ 
tions, and the second one in which a diffuse opacity of the cornea 
is the only manifest alteration. He further states that be thinks the 
changes are the result of intra-uterine inflammation rather than due to 
an arrest of development. The case on which he gives a pathological 
report is, however, not one of the kind in which the come® alone are 
involved, as is the case with the sisters I have shown to-night. 
S. Crompton described a case of congenital opacity of the come® in 
two brothers, but here again there were other complications present, 
such as staphyloma and microphthalmos. He, however, referred to other 
cases of S. Farrar, in which, apparently, the come® only were affected, 
in three or four children of the same family. Since, however, the 
opacity in three of these cleared up completely within ten months. 
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and the fourth, although it had not cleared up entirely at the end of 
two years, yet showed evidence of clearing by increase of vision, 
I think that they were probably of an inflammatory nature, and not 
developmental. I have looked up many other cases, including those 
described by G. W. Thompson, J. H. Baas, Professors Hosch and 
Nettleship; but the only cases I have been able to find recorded appa¬ 
rently exactly like the ones I have shown are those described by 
Professor Komoto, of Tokio; with this interesting addition, however, 
that in his cases the condition was also hereditary; for the father, who 
is a medical man, aged 40, in addition to his two children and a nephew, 
all had diffuse opacities of the cornesB at birth, such as I have described. 
The two children also had congenital cataracts, but in the case of the 
father and the nephew the corneal opacity was the only defect; during 
prolonged observation, it is said, the corneas have shown no sign of 
clearing. 

I have now carefully watched the two children whom I have shown 
to-night for two and a half years, and so far as I can tell from the 
appearance and the vision, there is no change whatever in the opacity. 
If these cases are to be considered as of inflammatory origin, the fact 
that they have changed so little, if at all, since birth is, in my opinion, 
somewhat against the theory of inflammation. And when you remember 
that there is no sign of vascularization, and that the Wassermann test 
is negative, I think that the evidence that the condition is due to some 
mal-development of the corneas—e.g., irregular lamellation of the fibrous 
tissue—is, to say the least, more than feasible. 

It is my hope that members will discuss these cases, particularly in 
regard to prognosis—for that, of course, is the important issue. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Tbo President (Sir Anderson Critchett, Bt., C.V.O.) inquired whether 
there was any element of consanguinity. The case was of a very rare kind 
and if' would be interesting to have further particulars. 
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Mr. J. Herbert Fisher said the only point on which he differed from 
the exhibitor in reference to the case was that of the tension. It was difficult 
to estimate tension by means of the finger in small children, but his impression 
was that in each case the tension of these eyes was somewhat above the 
normal, and particularly in the right eye of the smaller child. There was a 
possibility that the cases were a variant of congenital glaucoma with mdema 
of corneal epithelium ; the changes were mainly in the epithelium. He 
thought that more likely than that it was a mal-development of the cornea 
itself. Whether it could be solved by miotics or whether it would be justi¬ 
fiable to do a paracentesis on one eye, to see if the cornea got brighter 
immediately after, was a matter for consideration, but he thought it might 
be justifiable. 

Mr. Moxon replied that a great-grandmotlier and a great-grandfathef were 
brother and sister. The fields were full in the case of the elder child and also 
roughly so in the younger, but on account of the age of the latter he was not 
able to be accurate in detail. As regards Mr. Fisher’s contention that the 
condition might be due to tension, this was certainly untenable, as the con¬ 
dition was exactly the same in all four eyes, had existed from birth, and more¬ 
over, since they had been carefully and fre(iuently watched at Moorfields for 
two and a half years at least, no variation in the density of the opacities had 
been noted, neither had the tension at any time been plus. The anterior 
chambers and disks were normal and there was no sign of buphthalmos. 
Finally, the vision, if anything, had slightly improved. 


Case of Nodular Opacity of the Cornea. 

By Angus MacNab, F.R.C.S. 

Female, aged 50. Vision has always been defective. At the age 
of 17 the patient was well aware that she saw less clearly than others. 
She thinks that her disability has increased during the last few years. 
The vision now is; R., 2? > binocular, + Id. - = Other 

members of the family are reported as having good vision, but have not 
been seen. Treatment by ung. hydrarg. ox., flav. c dionin. 

The points of special interest for which the case is exhibited are:— 

(1) The distribution of the opacity in the central area of the cornea. 

(2) The intrusion of superficial vessels into the periphery of the 
cornea all round. 

(3) The elevations of the corneal surface (nodules), corresponding to 
condensed knots of infiltration in the substance. 

(4) ' Between the nodules a fine flocculent opacity. 

(5) Iris normal. 
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The case illustrates the type of small nodules not very discretely 
separated from each other. 

Mr. MacNab added that he thought the case was illustrative of the 
condition present in Mr. Moxon’s patient; similar cases were a family whom 
he (Mr. MacNab) showed at the Ophthalmological Society on July 11, 1907, 
and another family shown before the same Society by Mr. Treacher Collins. 
He thought these cases varied very much in respect of the appearance pre¬ 
sented by the cornea. The opacity might be very diffuse, as in Mr. Moxon’s 
y'ounger patient, or it might be discrete, the nodules even reaching to a diameter 
of 1 to 2 mm. When magnified the infiltrate resolved into small or medium¬ 
sized nodules, the interspaces of the cornea were not quite clear. Over each 
nodule the epithelium was slightly heaped up. Generally the distribution was 
in the middle of the cornea, with a clear region close to the periphery. At 
the extreme periphery loops of vessels passed into the cornea; these were 
present in each case of the kind he had seen. In one case, he cut portions 
out of the cornea and examined them microscopically, finding what other 
observers had described, hyaline deposits beneath Bowman’s membrane, and 
in the superficial lamellae of the cornea. He did not know of any effective 
treatment for these cases. 


Case of Chronic Brawny Episcleritis. 

By J. B. Lawford, F.E.C.S. 

Wm. J. L., aged 70. First attended the Boyal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital (Moorfields) on November 5, 1913. 

History: Pain in right eye four to five months, gradually increasing 
in severity; the eye has been “ inflamed ” for three months or more. 
Vision not noticeably impaired. No nasal discharge. General health has 
been good. January, 1913 : Laid up for one month with “rheumatism.” 
July, 1913: Herpes zoster of trunk. Has lost weight during the last 
ten years. 

On admission : Eight, slight apparent proptosis; no limitation of 
ocular movement; eyelids slightly swollen; conjunctiva much congested; 
surrounding the cornea in lower half is a roll of swollen conjunctiva, 
surface smooth, semisolid consistence, rather dusky discoloration ; 
cornea and iris normal; fundus normal; moderate pain and tenderness. 
Wassermann test negative. 

The swelling slowly increased during the next six weeks, and 
slight iritis developed; he was then (December 17) admitted as an 
in-patient. The swelling gradually spread around the cornea; its 
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characters underwent little change. Pain has become more persistent, 
and there has been marked tenderness on pressure. No evidence of 
disease elsewhere has been obtained. A differential blood count was 
made and proved normal. 

January 10, 1914 : A portion of the swelling was excised and 
examined microscopically.- 

The swelling has diminished and become less vascular below, but in 
the upper part there has been no material change. Patient has been 
treated by large doses of iodide of potassium. 

A report of the histological appearances by Mr. E. A. Greeves is 
appended. 

Pathological Report by Mr. B. A. Greeves .—The sections show an 
inflammatory process of a subacute type. In some parts the infiltrating 
cells consist mainly of plasma cells and lymphocytes, in others there is 
a preponderance of polymorphonuclears. Associated with the latter are 
some large mononuclear phagocytic cells which contain within their cell 
bodies the debris of other cells, chiefly polymorphonuclears. There is a 
large number of thin-walled blood-vessels, but no thickened vessels can 
be seen. New fibrous tissue is in process of formation throughout. 
The inflammatory cells are not arranged in follicles or nodules. 

Case of Irido-cyclitis occurring as an Early Symptom of 
Trypanosomiasis {Trypanosoma gambiense). 

By W. S. Inman, M.B. 

Lieutenant S. came to see me first on January 9 of this year. 
He had returned from Northern Nigeria a month previously, apd at 
the time of landing he had a slight puffiness of the lids and a little 
inflammation of both eyes. For this his own doctor had prescribed 
a lotion and had given him quinine, and the inflammation had subsided. 
Some blurring of the left eye persisted, and a fortnight later he had 
a relapse which increased this. 

When I saw him first, E.V. — §, there was no K.P.; the fundus was 
normal, and the pupil dilated fully with homatropine. L.V. = f slowly ; 
there was much fine K.P., no vitreous opacity, and no fundus change 
visible. He gave a history of slight malaria, but there was no history 
of dysentery nor of venereal disease, and subsequent inquiry showed 
that there was no inherited syphilis. On January 14 he had two teeth 
removed from the upper jaw, but no pyorrhoea was found. On the 
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morning of January 16 he noticed a blur in front of his right eye, and, 
on examination, many dots of K.P. were found to be present. The 
iris was of good colour and the pupil reacted well, and the vision was 
still f. On January 23 the right eye was a little better. On January 
29 the left eye became a little painful, and on January 30 there was 
more K.P. but very little redness, and no photophobia. Above the lower 
nasal vessels, a small distance from the disk, there was a small white 
spot in the fundus the nature of which was doubtful. 

As there was no history of constitutional disease, and no focus 
of septic absorption could be traced, I suspected an unusual form of 
infection, and advised him to consult an expert in tropical diseases. 

On Tuesday, February 4, the patient was seen by Dr. C. W. Daniels, 
who found signs of early trypanosomiasis and Trypanosoma gamhiense 
in his blood. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Paton said that, so far as he knew, there had been no case recorded of 
iritis in the early stage of sleeping sickness.^ Possibly, Mr. Treacher Collins 
could say more about this. The present patient, a lieutenant in the Army, was 
serving in Northern Nigeria, having gone there fifteen months ago. He had 
a little fever in August last year. In October his left eye became inflamed 
and about three weeks ago the right eye became similarly affected. When 
he came back to England Mr. Inman found that he had irido-cyclitis. 
Mr. Inman at first suspected syphilis to be the cause of the condition. 
A positive Wassermann reaction tended to confirm this view. The disease 
trypanosomiasis did give a positive Wassermann. This case seemed to show 
well the clinical symptoms of the disease. The lad had soft swollen posterior 
cervical glands and a beautifully marked circinate rash on the front of his 
thigh, which had developed in the last week or two. Dr. Daniels told him that 
the rash was typical. The centre of the lesion, which was slightly larger than 
a five-shilling piece, looked like the late stage of a black eye, having a yellowish- 
green centre with purplish edges. The patient bruised extremely readily and 
there was some delayed sensation. He believed it was very difficult to recover 
the trypanosome from the blood of these cases; it might appear in the blood 
for a few hours only and then disappear for days. But it was almost invariably 
found by aspirating the soft posterior cervical glands when they were enlarged. 
That had not been done because the blood in this case happened to be tried at 
the right time and showed the organism Trypanosoma gamhiense. Attempts had 
been made to separate the disease as it occurred in Northern Nigeria from that 

' Noie, —Dr. C. W. Daniels has since informed me that about one-third of cases of 
sleeping sickness seen at the Hospital for Tropical Diseases have had irido-cyclitis, usually 
in an early stage of the disease.—L. P. 
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which occurred in the Gambia region, but the general opinion was that this 
could not be done. The Ehodesian trypanosome seemed to be more severe 
than the Gambian. An additional interest attached to this case in view of the 
discussion about to take place on the value of salvarsan in eye diseases. He 
asked Dr. Daniels whether he would treat such a case with salvarsan and was 
told that it was much better to use repeated small doses of atoxyl; that 
method gave better results than did salvarsan. 

Mr. Treacher Collins said that in a case of sleeping sickness which he 
saw under Sir Patrick Manson at the School of Tropical Medicine some years 
ago, the patient had choroiditis of a form unlike any with wliich he was 
familiar. The patient was a lady missionary from the Congo and he did not 
think there was any suspicion of venereal disease. The changes in the 
choroid appeared to be due to a superficial vascular disturbance and seemed 
comparable to the rash on the skin in these patients, which was also of 
a superficial character. He did not think eye diseases were very common 
in connexion with sleeping sickness, as in the five other cases he had examined 
the eyes were healthy. There had been recorded a case of iritis in connexion 
with sleeping sickness, under the care of Sir John Tweedy, and Sir Patrick 
Manson referred to it in a paper which was published in the British Medical 
Journal. 


Case for Diagnosis. 

By A. W. Ormond, F.R.C.S. 

The patient, a boy, aged 4, was brought to the Out-patient Depart¬ 
ment of Guy’s Hospital about Christmas-time, 1913. The mother 
noticed a “ peculiar look ” about the boy’s right eye. On examination 
it was noticed that in certain focal illuminations he had a bright white 
retinal reflex. The vision is defective in the right eye but is thought 
to be good in the left. On the outer side of the right optic disk is a 
bright, glistening, protuberant mass, larger than the optic disk in cross 
diameter. It is a soft, flocculent-looking mass, with numerous finger-like 
processes in one part, and there are also some fine vessels over it. It 
appears to be sessile, and around its stalk are some light rounded 
patches not unlike patches of choroidal atrophy, some of ^vhich have 
pigment and others are without pigment. 

Mr. A. L. Whitehead said he thought it was an obsolescent tuberculous 
condition. It was now quiescent, and he would remove the eye only with great 
reluctance. He suggested that a very careful drawing be made of the eye, and 
another in three or four weeks' time, and the two compared. He believed no 
change would be found to have occurred in the meantime. 
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Case of Massive Exudate between Retina and Choroid. 

By J. F. Cunningham, F.R.C.S. 

Widow, aged 66. Seen on January 15, 1914. R.V.: Fingers at 
4 metre c +5'0 = 20 J. L.V.: c +0’75 = c +4'5 = 14 J. 

Examination by Dr. Hawthorne: Considerable hypertrophy of left 
ventricle, prolonged first sound. Sphygmometer, 230—140. Cardiac 
rhythm not quite regular, though no recognized extrasystoles. Some 
crepitations at base of left lung. Urine: Specific gravity 1010, no 
albumin, no sugar in specimen examined. Wassermann reaction 
negative. In and around the macular region in each eye is a large 
white mass over which the retinal vessels are raised. In the left 
eye there is a large recent haemorrhage at the upper margin of the 
mass which partially obscures it, and which has increased in the last 
ten days. The arteries are bright in both eyes. In the right eye there 
are some islets of normal choroid in the mass, from one of which a vein 
runs towards the optic disk. 


Discussion on the Use of Salvarsan in Ophthalmic Practice. 

Opened by William Lang, F.R.C.S. 

When you, Mr. President, and the Council of this Section of our 
Society asked me to open this debate on salvarsan, I felt I had no right 
to accept the honour, until I was reminded by one of my fellow- 
councillors that I was the first to employ salvarsan in the treatment of 
sympathetic ophthalmia, at least at Moorfields, and also that it was 
to patients in my clinic at Moorfields that Mr. McDonagh first adminis¬ 
tered salvarsan for the treatment of eye diseases in England. 

In this country salvarsan is used by ophthalmic surgeons chiefly in 
the treatment of syphilis and sympathetic ophthalmia, to which subjects 
niy remarks will be confined ; although I see no reason why the drug 
should not prove beneficial in other diseases, such as trachoma and 
Parinaud’s conjunctivitis, the causative micro-organisms of which may 
possibly be protozoal in nature. 

When syphilis ravaged Europe in the Middle Ages every known 
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drug was tried, and amongst them arsenic. But as all the usual 
preparations of arsenic are nearly as toxic to man as to the disease, its 
employment was not persisted in, and mercury came into general use. 
It is due to the genius of Ehrlich that a preparation has been made in 
which the arsenic in the arsenious form is so combined with the other 
elements in the molecule that it is only very slightly toxic to man, 
while at the same it retains its powers to act upon protozoal organisms 
in such a way that the body tissues can kill them. 

These arsenic bodies—salvarsan, neo-salvarsan and others—do not 
directly kill the organisms. In fact, the arsenic is in an un-ionizable form 
and only becomes attached to the protoplasm of the spirochaete by means 
of the chemical grouping to which it is combined. Various chemical 
groups have been tried, and the one that Ehrlich employs is one that 
he has found to combine readily with the spirochaete and only slightly 
with the cells of the human body. Thus, by the selective action of this 
chemical group, the arsenic might also almost be said to be reserved for 
the exclusive use of the spirochaetes. Once the arsenic has been brought 
into intimate relationship with these organisms their life is of short 
duration, as they are then a ready prey to the tissues of the body. The 
few organisms that survive the first injection become slightly immune 
to the drug, and if the drug is administered many times spirochaetes 
become quite uninfluenced by salvarsan. Ehrlich points out the 
advisability of attacking the organisms from various points of vantage, 
and suggests the possibility of a “combined attack,” using certain 
arsenic-free drugs that apparently also have a selective action on the 
spirochaete. 

Ehrlich points out in his address at the International Congress of 
Medicine that there are quite a number of chemical bodies that have 
particular affinities for various parts of the animal body. It might thus 
be possible to find some combining group that had marked preference 
for the protoplasm of the spirochaete over that of the patient, other than 
the one that is already employed in “ 606 ” and “ 914.” For it may be 
that the spirochaetes that are treated by repeated doses of salvarsan do 
not become immune to the arsenic, but rather to the ortho-amino-phenol 
group by which the arsenic is brought into contact with the organism. 
In that case the patient might be given larger doses of several drugs, each 
containing arsenic, but the combined toxic effect on his protoplasm of all 
of them would be only very slightly greater than if only one drug were 
administered, and a great deal less than if the whole dose of the arsenic 
were administered in the form of any one of the drugs. At present 
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there are two other types of arsenic bodies to be purchased—galyl, which 
is a phospho-amino-arseno-benzol, and hectine, which is a benzol-sulphon 
derivative of atoxyl. But there is not sufficient knowledge of the action 
of these drugs for the justification of their admixture with salvarsan 
or neo-salvarsan. Nor is it certain that they differ sufficiently from 
the “ 606 ” molecule. It may be that they all combine with the 
same part of the protoplasm of the spirochaete, in which case no 
advantage would be gained over giving the total quantity of the 
arsenic in the form of any one of the drugs, always supposing that they 
are as atoxic to the human being as salvarsan. I therefore suggest 
that we should, and hope that we will shortly be able to, employ many 
different chemical groupings wherewith to couple the arsenic to the 
protozoa, and thereby be able to cure the patient rapidly and completely. 
During the early stages of syphilis before the spirochsetes have 
apparently reached the avascular tissues, salvarsan acts readily, while 
later, owing apparently to its inability to reach the organisms, it is less 
efificacious. It is for these reasons that primary and early secondary 
lesions clear up with such amazing rapidity and completeness. 
Ophthalmic surgeons who have treated primary sores and early 
secondary manifestations, such as iritis, cyclitis and choroido-retinitis, 
have all been impressed by the marvellous rapidity with which the lesion 
is cured, in the same way as their colleagues working in other branches 
of medicine and surgery. Even the later manifestations, such as 
gummata of the sclerotic iris and ciliary body, are influenced very 
favourably by the treatment. Choroiditis occurring in the tertiary 
stage of the disease, however, is not greatly improved, doubtless because 
the cases have not come under treatment sufficiently early. With 
regard to parasyphilitic diseases, tabes dorsalis and general pai-alysis of 
the insane, the Argyll-Robertson pupil has been seen to react once more 
to light under the influence of intravenous injections of “ 606.” The 
ophthalmoplegia externa, however, which is constantly varying in degree, 
has not been shown to be influenced by this treatment, nor has primary 
optic atrophy been definitely arrested. Pareses and paralyses of the 
extra-ocular muscles, unassociated with tabetic symptoms, usually recover 
rapidly under salvarsan and are probably due to gummata. 

The fact that parasyphilitic lesions are not usually influenced by 
intravenous “ 606 ” is what might be expected if one accepts the view 
put forward recently by Dr. D’Este Emery before the Medical Society, 
when he suggested that the spirochsetes which cause these diseases 
enter the nerves in the neighbourhood of their end-plates, and travel up 
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within the nerve sheath, being therefore beyond the influence of the 
“ 606 ” carried by the blood. It is well known that the capillary wall is 
incapable of allowing certain substances to pass through it, and it has 
been shown that salvarsan does not pass out from the capillaries of the 
brain and its coverings into the cerebrospinal fluid. This explains why 
syphilis of the central nervous system is apparently uninfluenced by the 
intravenous injection of “ 606.” If the drug is injected intradurally 
direct, serious toxic symptoms supervene. With the object of over¬ 
coming this difificulty, Swift and Ellis inject “ 606 ” into the patient’s 
vein, subsequently collect a portion of this blood, allow it to clot, heat 
the serum and inject it with saline into the lumbar-spinal theca, having 
previously withdrawn a corresponding amount of cerebrospinal fluid. 
Levaditi and others have gone one step further by injecting the serum 
of rabbits treated with this drug intradurally over the cerebral 
hemispheres. By both these methods great improvement is reported in 
the case of tabes and general paralysis of the insane respectively. 
Whether “ 606 ” administered soon after birth would prevent the 
occurrence of later manifestations of syphilis is as yet undetermined, 
although theoretically it might possibly do so. 

Observers disagree as to the value of the drug for the treatment of 
active interstitial keratitis, but all are of one opinion, that salvarsan is 
not curative, since, while the treatment is being administered, and the 
first eye is getting well, the disease has appeared in the second eye. 
Even the statements of the results of treatment by those who view its 
use favourably are contradictory. Some aver that immediately after 
injection there is a type of negative phase lasting a day or so during 
which the eye gets worse, others observe improvement beginning shortly 
after the injection, while others again find that prolonged treatment 
involving many injections is necessary for a cure. They find that 
sometimes the cornea clears quickly, and that at other times the course 
of the disease is uninfluenced. This is exactly what one observes in 
cases which are treated without constitutional remedies or with mercury 
and potassium iodide. It is well known that the disease may assume a 
mild or severe type, and it may be that the treatment has no influence 
whatever, mild cases clearing up without the occurrence of vascularization, 
while in the severe cases improvement only occurs after blood-vessels 
have grown in the cornea. As the cornea is an extra-vascular structure 
it is dependent for its nutrition on its lymph supply. Therefore any 
drug to act on it must be capable of passing into the lymph and of 
being carried by the lymph-stream into the cornea. In order to 
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ascertain whether this occurs with neo-salvarsan, Dr. F. Hamill and 
my son have recently been performing some experiments, injecting a 
large dose of the drug into the vein of a rabbit. The animal was 
killed some hours after, the vessels washed free from blood with saline, 
and various tissues subjected to an analysis to test the amount of 
arsenic present in the different parts. The cornea was especially 
examined to discover this point. The series of experiments is not yet 
finished, but they tell me that they have reasons for believing that 
none of the drug passes into the corneal tissue. Therefore any improve¬ 
ment that results from the injection of this drug should depend on the 
improvement of the patient’s general condition, and not on the direct 
action of the drug on the cornea. This raises another point. What 
is the exact pathological condition spoken of as Inherited Specific 
Interstitial Keratitis ? Is it an inflammation due to the presence of 
the spirochaetes between the layers of the cornea, or is it a reaction of 
corneal tissues to the poisons of the disease filtering into the cornea from 
the local collection of the spirochsetes, say, in the ciliary body, or in that 
neighbourhood ? It is a matter of common knowledge that there are 
usually changes in the ciliary region of the choroid in these cases, 
and, therefore, the presumption is that the spirochaetes could be found 
in that region. In either case the result of an injection would be the 
liberation of the toxic substance in the neighbourhood of the cornea, 
due to the death of the organisms, and on general grounds one would 
have thought that this would tend to produce a local reaction 
corroborating the observation of those who describe a type of negative 
phase. 


Dose and Methods of administering the Drug. 

The directions that accompany the ampoules of the drug suggest 
0'6 grm. as the dose of salvarsan for the adult male, and 0’5 grm. for 
the female, the dose of neo-salvarsan being 50 per cent, greater in each 
case. The size and weight of the individual is apparently ignored, 
and no attempt is made to administer a dose proportionate to the body- 
weight as is done in the case of animals. 

It is obvious from the results of treatment that the earlier the 
disease is attacked the greater, and the later the less, the success. 
Consequently the treatment should be started directly the diagnosis has 
been made, and the destruction of the parasites should be effected 
as soon as possible. Certain observers, recognizing the advantage of this 
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line of treatment, have gradually increased the size of the dose, and have 
observed no ill-efifects therefrom. E. G. Stanley has given as much as 
three times the ordinary dose of neo-salvarsan, that is 2'7 grm.,at inter¬ 
vals of a week, and even a single dose of 3’6 grm. of neo-salvarsan, that 
is, a fourfold dose, to a woman of about 8 st., without producing any dis¬ 
turbance. The object of massive doses such as these is to destroy, if 
possible, all the spirochsetes at once before any of them have had time 
to bore their way into avascular tissues. By the ordinary methods 
of administration it is admitted that only a large percentage of the 
organisms are destroyed at the first injection. When the patient is 
given small doses of the drug gradually increasing in size, it is said that 
the spirochsetes develop an immunity to the arsenic, and the surgeon 
thus throws away the opportunity of enabling the patient to derive 
benefit from what on all hands is recognized as the most potent anti¬ 
syphilitic remedy which we possess. 

It will be noticed that neo-salvarsan has been used for these massive 
doses. It is recognized that this drug is less potent than the original 
salvarsan, but the technique of administration is so much simpler that it 
is employed in spite of its relative inferior strength. 


Technique op Administration. 

Salvarsan should be made up into solution immediately before 
administration by the surgeon himself. This is far better than relying 
on a dispensing pharmacist and avoids the possibility of the drug 
becoming oxidized and thereby becoming toxic during its transit 
from the dispensary to the bedside. The dose is dissolved in a 
small quantity of saline, and 15 per cent, solution of sodium 
hydrate solution added drop by drop until the whole has been 
precipitated and redissolved. Warm saline is then added until the 
total volume has been brought up to 50 c.c. for each decigramme of 
the drug used. If the solution is allowed to cool too much before 
injection the salvarsan comes out of solution once more, and more 
soda has to be added. The patient is best in bed, and should have 
been given an aperient the night before. A needle is introduced 
into a vein and, avoiding the injection of air, the fluid is introduced 
into the blood-stream. The exact means of introduction is immaterial. 
The fluid may be run in from a funnel held up above the level of 
the patient, or a syringe fitted with a two-way stopcock may be used. 
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or lastly, the fluid may be forced in under pressure from a modified 
Wolff’s bottle with the aid of an air-bellows. 

Salvarsan is, undoubtedly, more efi&cacious in proportion to its 
arsenic content than neo-salvarsan, but the patient has to be kept 
quiet after the injection of the former. For this reason many surgeons 
use neo-salvarsan. The preparation of the solution is simple in the 
extreme. Distilled water is used, 26 c.c. being necessary for each 
1’5 decigrammes of the drug administered. It dissolves quite readily 
and can be injected by any of the methods enumerated above. It is 
unnecessary for the patient to go to bed, although it is advisable for 
him to have taken an aperient over night. More recently neo-salvarsan 
has been administered in concentrated solution, the whole of the dose 
being dissolved in 20 c.c. of distilled water, and injected slowly into a 
vein from a 20-c.c. serum syringe. 

Lastly, intramuscular injections may be employed. For this pur¬ 
pose the drug is made up into a cream or paste and injected into the 
muscles of the gluteal region. This method is useful for the purpose 
of attempting to provoke a positive Wassermann reaction, but for 
curative purposes it is not so satisfactory as intravenous injection, as 
the concentration of the drug in the blood at any one moment is very 
low and, therefore, the sterilizing effect is wanting. Patients should 
uot be allowed to eat meat or any food containing extractives for six 
hours after the injection. If they feel sick, and they occasionally do, 
they should be given some magnesium carbonate to swallow, to 
neutralize the excessive acid secreted into the stomach resulting from 
the injection. 

The Belationship between Salvaesan and the Wassermann 

Eeaction. 

It has been noticed that a faintly positive Wassermann reaction may 
become more markedly positive after the injection of the drug, and 
further that a negative Wassermann reaction may actually become 
positive. Advantage is taken of this fact when dealing with a case that 
clinically may be syphilitic, or in which syphilis cannot be excluded, in 
which the Wassermann reaction is negative. A dose of the drug is 
given, not less than 0*3 grm. of salvarsan or 0'45 of neo-salvarsan, and 
the blood again examined at the end of forty-eight hours. Such a dose 
is spoken of as a provocative dose. 
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Indications for Treatment. 

The drug should be administered with care to persons who are in 
ill-health, or have serious heart, brain or kidney disease. In order to 
find out if the patient has an idiosyncrasy two small vaccination marks 
may be made in the skin of the arm or leg and a small quantity of neo- 
salvarsan solution rubbed into one and a little saline rubbed into the 
other as a control. If there is a marked local reaction at the end of 
forty-eight hours the drug should be given cautiously. 

In an ordinary case the patient is given 0’9 to 1*8 grm. of neo- 
salvarsan, weekly. Forty-eight hours after the third dose the blood is 
taken and examined by the Wassermann reaction. If it is positive 
further doses must be given. When it is negative, the patient is put 
on to mercurial treatment. This consists of weekly injections into the 
buttock, the first four injections consisting of 0 03 grm., that is, J gr. 
of calomel each, the next eight consisting of metallic mercury in 
Lambkin’s cream or some modification, in 0*f)-grm. doses—that is, 1 gr. 
each. After a rest of eight weeks metallic mercury is again injected for 
another two months. Then after another rest of eight weeks the blood 
is examined by Wassermann’s method both before and after a provoca¬ 
tive dose. If it is positive the treatment must be started once more; 
if it is negative the patient is left for six months, when the blood is 
again examined both before and after a provocative dose. A patient 
who persistently gives a negative reaction eight montlis after the last 
dose of mercury is probably cured. 

The question is often asked, why it is necessary to follow the 
administration of these arsenic bodies by mercurial treatment ? The 
answer seems to be that syphilis is a very serious disease, and we are 
not justified in assuming that a patient is cured until he has had a 
course of mercury. The only proof of cure is that of re-infection. 
This has occurred after the simple administration of neo-salvarsan, but 
relapses have also been known to take place even though a negative 
Wassermann reaction was given forty-eight hours after the fifth injection 
of a dose of 0*9 grm. of the drug. Occasionally it is difficult to induce 
a negative Wassermann reaction with “ 914,” and as many as nine doses 
have been required to do so. If it is positive after the fourth it is 
possibly better to take the patient into a nursing home and give him 
“606,” when the desired result is often obtained at once. 

In early secondary syphilis, the injection of a dose of salvarsan or 
neo-salvarsan may induce or be shortly followed by ocular palsies. These 
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palsies, however, rapidly disappear after a further exhibition of the 
drug. Optic neuritis has also been noticed to follow its administration. 
These conditions may be allied to Herxheimer’s reaction, that is, the 
appearance of the secondary skin rash immediately after the employ¬ 
ment of mercury. When a dose of salvarsan is given a large number 
of the parasites die, and their disintegrating bodies liberate many 
toxic albuminous substances, which get into the blood. It is possible 
that in this way the body becomes hypersensitive to the spirochaete, and 
that the spirochaete is thus enabled to produce these palsied or neuritic 
‘ conditions. The indication for treatment seems to be to give an increased 
dose of the drug as soon as possible. If these doses are administered 
at less than 100-hour intervals, the patient usually feels sick and giddy, 
and may become very seriously ill indeed. Therefore the next dose 
should not be administered before the beginning of the fifth day. 

It has been said of the drug that it produces optic atrophy. If that 
were true, surely some signs of such a lamentable complication would 
have been seen before this. Cases have been recorded where atrophy 
has followed the administration of “ 606,” but there seems to be some 
doubt as to whether it was not merely that the exhibition of the drug 
did not arrest an atrophy that had already started. There is no recorded 
case of atrophy following the administration of “ 914.” 

Sympathetic Ophthalmia. 

I will now relate how it was that I was so fortunate as to be the 
first to employ salvarsan in the treatment of sympathetic ophthalmia at 
Moorfields. My friend, Mr. Browning, told me one day that he had 
found that the blood count in sympathetic ophthalmia was similar to 
that in cases of syphilis, and therefore it might be that the disease was 
protozoal in origin. The thought at once occurred to me that the same 
treatment might be tried ; so, before Mr. Browning had time to tell me 
his own thoughts on the matter, I broke in with my suggestion, which 
was carried out on the first case that occurred in my clinic. With 
these remarks I will leave this part of our subject to Mr. Browning, to 
whom all of us are so deeply indebted for the work he has done in 
finding in the blood count a sign which warns us of the approach of 
sympathetic ophthalmia, and which we can use to aid us in coming to a 
decision as to whether to remove or to retain a dangerous-looking eye, 
and which enables us to watch a case where sympathetic inflammation 
might occur. 

MH —27 
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Lieut.-Colonel T. W. Gibbakd and Major L. W. Harrison, E.A.M.C. : 
We propose to speak only briefly of salvarsan in relation to the eye, 
and to confine our remarks mainly to a discussion of its general action 
in syphilis, the varying rapidity of its effect on different syphilitic 
lesions, the causation of relapses after salvarsan treatment, and the 
bearing which these have on treatment. 

With regard to the immediate effect of salvarsan on syphilitic lesions 
generally, it is recognized that, although salvarsan has not supplanted 
mercury, its action is considerably more rapid and intense. This has 
been shown in so many papers on the subject, that it is hardly necessary 
to produce further proof. It was impressed on us by the first case 
which we treated with salvarsan. The patient had contracted syphilis 
two months previously, and developed iritis one month later. Under 
mercurial treatment the iritis had slowly cleared, and then relapsed 
very severely, whilst still under mercurial treatment. At the time of 
the first and only injection of salvarsan, the iris was occupied with 
two large, well-defined, yellowish-red nodules, extending from the ciliary 
to the pupillary border; the iris was adherent to the lens, and the 
patient’s vision with the affected eye reduced to hand movements. 
Three days after a subcutaneous injection of 0'6 grm. salvarsan the 
patient could count fingers at 3 ft. with the affected eye, and less than 
four weeks later, without any further specific treatment, his vision with 
the affected eye was This patient received no further treatment, 
and has remained well, clinically and serologically, with f vision in the 
affected eye, for over three and a half years. 

Further experience has shown that salvarsan varies in the rapidity 
of its action on different syphilitic lesions. It is generally recognized, 
and is, in fact, our experience, that early primary sores, without 
induration or accompanying glandular enlargement, are the most easily 
influenced and tend least to relapse. Less tractable than these are 
sores which are already indurated, where the glands are enlarged, and 
the Wassermann reaction is positive. Our experience of these cases 
shows that, although the ulceration heals fairly rapidly, the induration 
of both sore and glands persists for some time, and if a relapse occurs 
it is most often characterized by a return of the induration before the 
sore breaks down again. 

Secondary lesions generally seem to be more intractable and relapse 
more frequently than primary, but differ among themselves in this 
respect. Thus, roseolar rashes disappear very quickly, papular rashes 
not so quickly, and condylomata comparatively slowly. A feature of 
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secondary cases, and one of great importance from the point of view of 
treatment, is the tendency to infection of the central nervous system. 
The investigations of Ravaut, Dreyfus and many others have shown 
that the central nervous system is involved in secondary syphilis much 
more often than was formerly supposed, and that the cerebrospinal 
fluid may show changes pointing to syphilitic meningitis without the 
patient suffering from any subjective symptom whatever. These investi¬ 
gations were prompted, as you know, mainly by the discussion as to 
whether cerebral nerve disturbances after salvarsan injections are the 
result of salvarsan poisoning or involvement of the affected nerves in 
syphilitic processes. . This is a question which is naturally of consider¬ 
able importance to ophthalmologists, and one which we may conveniently 
discuss at this point. 

It was found soon after the introduction of salvarsan, that cerebral 
nerve disturbances had become more common than seemed to have been 
the case under mercurial therapy. Exactly how much more common 
they had become it is impossible to say, since, before the advent of 
salvarsan, such affections in syphilitic patients were considered as 
syphilitic manifestations, and were not as a rule thought to be worth 
publishing. It was different, however, with cases treated with salvarsan. 
Salvarsan was preceded by atoxyl, which had acquired an evil reputa¬ 
tion ; both contain large proportions of arsenic, and observers were 
watching for, and ready enough to report on, any affection of nerves, 
especially the optic, following its use. It is probable, therefore, that 
affections of cerebral nerves have been reported much more freely after 
salvarsan treatment than were similar affections under mercurial treat¬ 
ment, and, although we do not deny that they have been more frequent 
after salvarsan injections than under mercurial treatment, we think the 
preponderance has been exaggerated. Granting that disturbances of 
cerebral nerves have been more common since the introduction of 
salvarsan, we do not think this a weighty argument in favour of the 
belief, still held by some observers, that they are due to salvarsan 
poisoning. Apart from salvarsan, such lesions have long been recog¬ 
nized as complications of syphilis, and it is impossible to distinguish a 
cerebral nerve disturbance which has occurred under mercurial from 
one which has followed salvarsan treatment. Under exclusively mer¬ 
curial therapy it has always been considered that such complications 
illustrate the difficulty of reaching the subarachnoid space with 
remedies introduced into the general circulation, and it is a strong 
argument against the view that salvarsan poisons the cerebral nerves 
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that these complications have almost always followed the administration 
of what we now know to have been an inadequate amount of salvarsan 
treatment. We have had two cases of cerebral nerve disturbance in the 
patients (over 1,200) we have treated with salvarsan, and both of these 
received less salvarsan than we are in the habit of giving. Captain A. T. 
Frost, B.A.M.C., treating patients of a similar class, had six cases in 
his first hundred. Five of these had received not more than 0‘45 gnu. 
salvarsan, and the sixth, two injections of 0'3 grm. each. None of them 
had received any other treatment. The sole point of difference between 
Frost’s first hundred cases with a high incidence of cerebral nerve 
affections, and ours with a very low one, was in the dosage, since we 
have almost always given not less than twice the amount which Frost 
gave at first. Captain Frost took the view, which we hold, that his cases 
were syphilitic relapses, and promptly administered salvarsan to five of 
them, with the result that all five made a rapid and complete recovery. 
Such evidence as this, which is by no means unique, should dispose 
once for all of any fear that salvarsan has a poisonous action on 
cerebral nerves. For ourselves, we believe that now that it has become 
the usual practice to give considerably more salvarsan than was thought 
necessary at first, and especially where salvarsan is used in conjunction 
with mercury, cerebral nerve disturbances will become considerably 
rarer than was the case under exclusively mercurial treatment. 

How can we explain the variation in rapidity of response and in 
tendency to relapse which characterizes different syphilitic lesions ? Is 
it because the micro-organisna of syphilis can become resistant—either 
in the form in which we know it or in some stage in its life-history—or 
does the anatomical nature of the lesion, or its situation, prevent the 
remedy from reaching the spirochsetes in sufficient quantity to destroy 
them ? Animal experiments have so far been against the existence of 
resistant forms, and if the micro-organism of syphilis can develop a 
resistance to salvarsan, the resistance cannot be absolute, as in the case 
of trypanosomes, since obstinate lesions yield eventually to salvarsan 
treatment, and in cases of relapse after salvarsan the clinical signs dis¬ 
appear as rapidly under further salvarsan treatment as in the first 
instance. This contrasts markedly with the case of trypanosomes which 
transmit their resistance to a given remedy to all succeeding generations. 
It is difficult to believe that the micro-organism of syphilis can become 
resistant to salvarsan as the Spirochceta pallida, and if it is at any time 
resistant it is more likely to be so in some developmental stage, as in 
the case of malarial parasites. Though we admit the possibility of 
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a developmental cycle in the case of the Spirochaeta pallida, we do not 
think that it has yet been proved. The last explanation we would offer 
is that the tractability of syphilitic lesions runs pari passu with the 
accessibility of the spirocheetes to remedies introduced into the cir¬ 
culation. According to this an indurated sore resists treatment more 
than an early primary sore, because the spirochsetes are many of them 
buried in masses of new-formed connective tissue cells and do not 
receive the full force of the attack, and interstitial keratitis resists more 
than syphilitic iritis because the cornea is much further removed from 
the circulation than the tissues of the iris, while syphilitic meningitis 
is less tractable and more prone to relapse because of the inaccessibility 
of the subarachnoid space. Whether we hold this view or believe that 
intractability and proneness to relapse depend on resistant develop¬ 
mental forms of Spirochaeta pallida, the indications for treatment 
remain the same. Having killed off the main army of spirochsetes with 
the first dose of salvarsan, it is necessary to keep in the circulation some 
specific remedy to deal with the survivors as they become exposed to 
attack—whether this results from the natural removal of barriers of new- 
forjned tissue, or the return of developmental forms to the spirochsete 
stage. We have an analogy to this in the treatment of malaria, especially 
that form which is due to malignant tertian parasites. It is necessary 
to ensure that quinine is present in the circulation at a definite stage in 
the life-history of the malarial parasite, and a single dose of 10 gr. of 
quinine administered intramuscularly, so that it is only gradually 
absorbed and as slowly excreted, will often effect more than fifty times 
as much given by the mouth, rapidly absorbed and as rapidly excreted, 
so that it is not present at the critical moment. In the case of syphilis 
it is inconvenient to administer salvarsan intramuscularly, but we can 
give the other great antisyphilitic remedy, mercury, in this way, and this 
is the principle on which we have successfully treated a large number of 
cases. We give to ordinary cases first an intravenous injection of 
0*6 grm. salvarsan (or in special cases two injections of half this 
amount at five days’ interval), then five intramuscular injections of 
mercurial cream, another intravenous injection of salvarsan, five more 
mercurial injections, and, lastly, an intravenous injection of salvarsan. 
In view of the difficulty of reaching the subarachnoid space with 
remedies introduced into the general circulation, it is now recognized 
that the treatment of syphilis of the central nervous system, including, 
of course, affections of the cerebral nerves, though commenced more 
cautiously, must be prolonged considerably beyond that which is 
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considered necessary in syphilis of other parts of the body, and our 
practice in such cases is to administer twice as much salvarsan in about 
three times as many injections, the mercury being administered weekly. 

Our experience with regard to salvarsan in relation to syphilitic eye 
diseases is so limited that it is hardly worth relating. We have treated 
seventeen cases, chiefly of iritis. Most of them have considerably im¬ 
proved, and all which were treated with salvarsan before severe structural 
changes had occurred made brilliant recoveries. We have never seen 
any damage to the eye result from the use of salvarsan, and only once 
have we seen an eye lesion follow its use. This was in a case of paralysis 
of the ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve, which followed six months 
after a single injection of salvarsan, administered in another hospital. 
When seen by us four months after the onset of the complication the 
conjunctiva was completely anaesthetic and the cornea quite opaque. 
This was clearly a case of syphilitic relapse, since the Wassermann 
reaction was positive in blood and cerebrospinal fluid. The cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid contained 140 lymphocytes per cubic millimetre and gave 
positive Lange, Nonne-Afelt and Noguchi reactions. Small repeated 
injections of salvarsan in conjunction with mercury were given, the 
anaesthesia disappeared, and the cornea cleared slightly. The improve¬ 
ment at such a late stage indicates that the use of salvarsan earlier might 
have prevented irreparable damage to the nerve. 

Mr. S. H. Bbowning : I propose to confine my remarks chiefly 
to the treatment and results of treatment of sympathetic ophthalmitis 
with salvarsan or neo-salvarsan. I think, however, that I must justify 
this method of treatment as a rational and not an empirical process. 
Some three years while doing blood counts on definite cases of 
sympathetic from a clinical point of view, I noticed that they all gave a 
certain type of differential blood count. The blood from all these cases 
showed a marked increase in the number of non-granular leucocytes, 
while there was a decrease in the granular cells. The increase in the 
non-granular cells was not confined to the lymphocytes, but was marked 
in the large mononuclear leucocytes, sometimes called large hyaline cells, 
and including the so-called transitional cells. Now this is the type 
of blood count found in most of the protozoal diseases, and I have 
arranged in Table I the differential counts of some of the commoner 
protozoal diseases, together with the average blood count in twenty cases 
of sympathetic ophthalmitis. I have also included a normal blood count 
for comparison. 
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Table I. 


Disease 

Polyinorpho- 

nuclears 

1 

i 

1 Lymphocytes | 

l 

Large mono¬ 
nuclear 
leucocytes 

1 Bo.sinophile.s | 

Mast cells 

Average normal blood 

Per cent. 

1 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

’ Per cent. 

Per cent. 

count 

60 to 70 

i 20 to 23 

2 to 5 

2 to 4 i 

I 

0 to 1 

Malaria (a) ... 

50-2 

18 1 

310 

«. ; 

0*4 

Malaria (b) ... 

39-0 

j 

19T 

410 

i “ i 

0-6 

Syphilis ... ^ 

50-0 

1 27*0 

220 

i 10 ; 

— 

Agchylostomiasis (c) ... | 

48-7 

14*4 ! 

13-3 

1 230 

0-6 

Trypanosomiasis (d) ...j 

— 

, — * 

— 

'■ — 

— 

Kala-azar (e) ... .., j 

— 

— 

— 

1 _ ! 
i 

— 

Sympathetic (/) ... j 

62*0 

220 

1 

24 0 

! 2-0 : 

— 


(a) Christophers and Stephens. 

(h) Bastianella. 

(c) Boycott and Haldane. 

(d) “ The leucocytes are normal as a rule, with an increase of mononuclear cells.”— 

Castellani and Chalmers. 

(e) “ An increase of the mononuclear leucocytes and lymphocytes.”—Rogers. 

(/) Price Jones and Browning. 

I think that you will agree that the similarity between the blood 
counts in malaria, syphilis, trypanosomiasis and sympathetic ophthalm¬ 
itis is very striking. These results naturally led one to think that 
sympathetic ophthalmitis was an infection due to some kind of protozoal 
organism, and discussing the question with Mr. Lang we came to 
the conclusion that as salvarsan has been of value in the treatment 
of protozoal diseases, such as yaws, malaria, kala-azar, &c., it ought at 
least to be given a trial in sympathetic ophthalmitis, and in February, 
1911, the first case (under Mr. Lang at Moorfields) was treated with 
salvarsan. Of course, as syphilis is a protozoal disease it is necessary to 
exclude that disease, if possible, before using the count as a means of 
diagnosis or prognosis. The Wassermann reaction was done in these 
cases when possible, and the results taken into consideration. 

The first results from the treatment of sympathetic ophthalmitis 
with salvarsan were sufficiently good to justify its continuance. But the 
fact that the blood count was altered in type and tended to become 
normal was the most encouraging factor. It was noted that in between 
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the doses of salvarsan when the eye relapsed the blood count always 
showed a tendency to revert to the protozoal type. A further dose of 
salvarsan again improved the eye and the blood, sometimes with 
permanently beneficial results. On the whole, with a few marked 
exceptions, the results have not been startling. In early cases the 
results are generally better than in old cases, though some cases 
have absolutely failed to react to the drug when treated from the 
earliest moment. 

The dose used has always been the maximum amount of 0 6 grm. 
salvarsan and 0*9 grm. neo-salvarsan, and has been given by the 
intravenous route with one exception, that of a little girl, aged 7, who 
had three doses varying in amount per rectum. This child got so fat 
either as a result of hospital life or the arsenic, that it became impossible 
to give the neo-salvarsan intravenously. I have had quite good results 
in syphilis with salvarsan given in this way. 

The following is a list of twenty cases of sympathetic ophthq,lmitis 
treated with one of the salvarsans, with some results. For more 
easy reference I have tabulated them in Table II (p. 94) : I think 
that the results justify the further use of salvarsan or neo-salvarsan 
in sympathetic ophthalmitis, for even if the treatment is markedly 
successful in only a small percentage of cases the trouble and expense 
incurred is well repaid, for anything that will help in the treatment of 
this disease ought to be welcomed and given a thorough trial. 

Case I. —E. E. Admitted May 10, 1911, for cataract extraction, both eyes. 
Right extraction simple. Vitreous presented and retired. Prolapsed iris. 
Left eye developed K.P. and signs of sympathetic ophthalmitis. Two in¬ 
jections of salvarsan were given at sixteen days’ interval, and patient was 
discharged five weeks later with the eye quiet and no K.P. present. Blood 
count: Polymorphonuclears, 53 per cent.; lymphocytes, 30 per cent.; large 
mononuclear leucocytes, 13 per cent.; eosinophiles, 3 per cent. ; mast cells, 
1 per cent. 

Case II, —T. C. Admitted April 6, 1911. Admitted for gonococcal 
infection. Two months later iridectomy was done and the eye subsequently 
removed. Left eye developed irido-cyclitis. Two injections of salvarsan were 
given. Patient was discharged, left eye quiet, counting fingers at 1 ft. 

Case III. —W. T. Right extraction, 1904. Admitted December 30, 
1910. Left eye red and painful for three months previously. Much K.P., 
&c. Sympathetic irido-cyclitis. Blood count : Polymorphonuclears, 38 per 
cent.; lymphocytes, 30*6 per cent.; large mononuclear leucocytes, 30 per 
cent.; eosinophiles, 0'6 per cent.; masf cells, O’l per cent. One dose of 
salvarsan given, but left eye was ultimately removed. 
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Case IV. —H. P. Admitted January 25, 1911. Cataract extraction left, 
twenty months ago. Eight developed sympathetic two months later. Blood 
count: Polymorphonuclears, 34 per cent.; lymphocytes, 22*6 per cent.; large 
mononuclear leucocytes, 42 per cent. ; eosinophiles, 0*3 per cent.; mast cells, 
6‘3 per cent. One injection of salvarsan given five days later. Eight eye 
became quiet and much improved. Patient discharged a month later im¬ 
proved, but was subsequently admitted for painful right eye, which was 
removed. 

Case V. —F. B. Admitted September 14, 1912. Injured by chip of stone, 
left eye. Eight eye healthy. Three months latter sympathetic ophthalmitis 
developed in right. Patient was readmitted to hospital. Eight vision, fingers 
at 2 ft. Left eye excised, four doses of salvarsan were given, and patient was 
ultimately discharged. vision in right. Cornea bright, no K.P. 

Case VL —T. M. Admitted March 16, 1911. Simple extraction in the 
right eye. Left eye normal. Left eye developed slight comeal haze with 
a few fine spots of K.P. One dose of salvarsan was given—left eye much 
better but was ultimately excised. 

Case VII. —N. S. Admitted December 19, 1911 ; injury to left eye. 
Readmitted February 10, 1912, sympathetic irido-cyclitis in right. Three 
injections of salvarsan were given. Patient discharged with right eye quiet. 
Vision, T%. Blood count: Polymorphonuclears, 65 per cent.; lymphocytes, 
20*3 per cent.; large mononuclear leucocytes, 14*6 per cent.; eosinophiles, 
0‘1 per cent. 

Case VIII. —H. K. Left extraction, November, 1912. Admitted sympa¬ 
thetic ophthalmitis in right, April 22, 1913. Left vision, perception of light. 
Right vision, hand movements. April 23, 1913 : Left excision. April 29, 
1913: The right eye had not improved. Two doses of neo-salvarsan were 
given and patient was discharged with right eye quiet. Vision, hand 
movements. 

Case IX. —J. P. Admitted December 13, 1911. Eight anophthalmos— 
cause unknown. Sympathetic irido-cyclitis in left. Three injections of 
salvarsan were given. Patient was discharged with left eye quiet, no per¬ 
ception of light. 

Case X. —J. F. Admitted August 27, 1912, injury to left eye. Eight eye 
healthy. This patient developed photophobia three weeks later. A blood 
count was done which was protozoal in type. A dose of salvarsan was given. 
The right eye rapidly quieted and the patient was discharged. Eight vision, f. 

Case XI. —E. C. Admitted January 29, 1912. Left extraction with sub¬ 
sequent excision. Ten months later was admitted with irido-cyclitis in right 
eye with K.P. present. Two injections of salvarsan were given and patient 
was discharged with right eye quiet (cataract present). 

Case XII. —S. H. Admitted October 9, 1913. Eight cataract extrac¬ 
tion with iridectomy October 10. Patient discharged in good condition. 
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Beadmitted December 9, 1913; irido-cyclitis and K.P. present in the right. 
Vision, fingers at 2 ft. Left vision, rV corrected. Blood count, December 10 : 
Polymorphonuclears, 38’5 per cent.; lymphocytes, 42‘5 per cent.; large mono¬ 
nuclear leucocytes, 12*5 per cent.; eosinophiles, 1’5 per cent. December 15 : 
Full dose of neo-salvarsan given. December 20 : K.P. practically all gone. 
Further dose of salvarsan was given. Patient ultimately discharged, right eye 
quiet, cornea bright, very few spots old K.P., iris bright. Eight vision cor¬ 
rected, \ left vision corrected, J. 

Case XIII. —S. S., admitted April 21, 1913. Perforating injury to left eye, 
piece of steel. Patient subsequently develoi)ed conjunctival injection, lachry- 
mation, and photophobia in right eye. A blood count was done: large mono¬ 
nuclear leucocytes, 11 per cent. Neo-salvai‘san was given, and the patient was 
discharged with both eyes quiet. Right vision, ^ ; left vision, tV- 

Case XIV. —M. N. Cataract extraction, right, with iridectomy, March 11, 
1913. Corrected vision, |; left, Admitted six weeks later, left eye inflamed 
and painful; right eye some ciliary injection, no K.P. Left vision, counts 
fingers at 1 metre. May 1,1913 : Full dose of neo-salvarsan. May 3 : Left eye 
very much quieter ; injection less. May 20 : Neo-salvarsan, 0’9 grm. May 22 : 
Both eyes quieter, no K.P., very little iritis. May 23 : Right vision, /g. 
May 31: Right eye quiet, no K.P. ; left eye quiet, 8 to 10 spots old K.P. 
June 2: A few spots of old K.P. in right eye. June 3 : Full dose of neo- 
salvarsan. June 4 : Right eye quiet, no K.P., vision, /o ; left vision, ; 
patient discharged. June 30 : Patient readmitted : Left eye quiet as before, 
right eye slightly inflamed and few spots of fresh K.P. July 1 : Full dose neo- 
salvarsan. July 8: Patient discharged: Right eye quiet, vision ; left eye 
quiet, vision August 13, patient readmitted: Left eye inflamed, fresh 

K.P.; right eye as before. August 15 : Full dose of neo-salvarsan. August 18 : 
Left eye quiet, counts fingers at 1 metre. December 19: Patient discharged ; 
right eye, corrected vision, ; left eye, corrected vision, ign- 

Case XV. —G. G., aged 7, admitted October 4, 1912. Injured right 
eye with a fork three months ago. Left eye thought to be all right until 
three weeks ago, when child complained that it could not see. Right 
eye, moderate ciliary injection, much K.P., anterior chamber shallow, ring 
synechial; iris bomb4 ; vision, fingers at 1 ft. Left eye, slight injection, K.P. 
present, anterior chamber shallow, ring synechial ; vision, fingers at 1 ft. 
October 5 to 12: 0‘4 grm. neo-salvarsan; right and left eye became much 
brighter. October 18: Right and left eye no injection, less K.P. in right; 
right vision, fingers at 1 ft.; left vision, October 22: 0‘5 grm. neo- 

salvarsan. October 23 : Left, no K.P., iris less, vascular fundus reflex obtained 
for the first time; vision, A. November 6: Pull dose of neo-salvarsan. 
December 3 : Fresh K.P., shallow anterior chamber; exudate on capsule, fresh 
K.P. in the left with exudate on capsule ; right vision, fingers at 1 metre ; left 
vision, /tj. Patient had a further dose of neo-salvarsan, per rectum, without 
much benefit, and was ultimately discharged with both eyes quiet. Right: No 
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K.P., pupil contracted and inactive, tension low; right vision, perception of 
light. Left eye, much old K.P., shallow anterior chamber, pupil contracted ; 
left vision, hand movements. 

Case 'XVI. —T. P. Patient admitted with right anophthalmos; left eye, old 
sympathetic ophthalmitis. Three injections of salvarsan were given without 
benefit, and patient was discharged. No perception of light. 

Case XVII. —H. Y., admittedvMay 21,1913, for cataract extraction. Eight 
vision, hand movements ; left vision, corrected. May 22 : Right extraction 
with iridectomy. Patient subsequently developed some injection of the left 
eye. Suspicious blood count. Two injections of neo-salvarsan were given; 
patient discharged. Right vision, ; left vision, /u. 

Case XVIII. —I. D., admitted January 10, 1914, for sympathetic irido¬ 
cyclitis. Right extraction with iridectomy had been done in October, 1913. 
Left became inflamed, ciliary injection and fresh K.P. Vision: Could count 
fingers at 1 ft. One injection of neo-salvarsan given. The patient was subse¬ 
quently discharged. K.P. practically all absorbed, eye quiet. Counts fingers 
at 6 ft. 

Case XIX. —M. F. Cataract extraction in right eye ; failed to quiet down 
for several months. Left eye subsequently developed irido-cyclitis. Three 
doses of neo-salvarsan were given. Left eye quieted down rapidly, and right 
eye became very much improved. Result: Corrected vision in right,left 
eye quiet (cataractous). 

Case XX. —E. E. Cataract extraction, right. Patient developed mild 
attack of irido-cyclitis four weeks later in left. Two injections of neo- 
salvarsan were given at intervals of ten days. The left eye rapidly became 
quiet. The patient subsequently had a needling done on right eye, which 
became red and injected. * Two further doses of neo-salvarsan were given. 
Right eye quieted down ; corrected vision, 1 %. The left eye was subsequently 
operated upon for cataract extraction, a dose of salvarsan having been given 
two days before the operation. Eye remained quiet; vision, 
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Table 11. 


No. 

Case 

Exciting 

canse 

Doses 
of sal* 
varsan 

Remarks « 

I 

E. R. 

Cataract 

extraction 

(R.) 

2 

Developed K.P., &c., in L.E., which cleared up with two 
injections, and patient was discharged with L.E. free 
from K.P., iritis, &c. 

11 

T. C. 

Iridectomy 
(R.) with 
subsequent 
excision 

3 

Patient reacted well to salvarsan at first, L.E. became 
white and quiet, vision improved ; later salvarsan seemed 
to have no effect ; patient subsequently discharged with 
L.E. quiet; vision, fingers at 1 ft. 

III 

W. T. 

Cataract 

extraction 

(R.) 

1 

Slight improvement in L.E. after salvarsan ; eye re¬ 
moved 

IV 

H. P. 

Cataract 

extraction 

(L.) 

1 

Discharged with R.E. quiet and condition much improved 

V 

F. B. 

Perforating 
injury (L.) 

4 

R.E. sympathetic 8 months after injury in L.E. ; vision, 
fingers at 2 ft.; reacted well to salvarsan ; result, R.E. 
cured; vision 

VI 

T. M. 

Cataract 

extraction 

(R.) 

1 

Three weeks after R.E. extraction L.E. developed K.P., 
&c., which improved after salvarsan ; L.E. removed 

VII 

N.S. 

Injury (L.) 

3 

Moderately severe sympathetic in R.E. ; reacted well to 
salvarsan; result, R.E. quiet; vision, ^ 

VIII 

H.K. 

Cataract 

extraction 

3 

Admitted with results of severe sympathetic with vision— 
H.M. ; eye quieted with salvarsan, and patient dis¬ 
charged with quiet eye and vision—H.M. 

IX 

J. P. 

Injury (R.) 

3 

Old sympathetic ; result, L.E. quiet, no P.L. 

X 

J. F. 

Injury (L.) 

3 

Patient developed photophobia lachrymation in R.E. with 
; some iritis, with dangerous blood count ; reacted well to 
, salvarsan ; result, R.E. vision, ^ 

XI 

i E.C. 

1 

Cataract 

extraction 

(L.) 


Sympathetic 6 months after L.E. extraction ; quieted 
fairly quickly with salvarsan; discharged, R.E. quiet 
j (cataractous) 

XII 

' S. H. 

i 

Cataract 

extraction 

(R.) 

3 

1 

' Patient admitted with sympathetic; vision, ^ ; after sal- 
1 varsan discharged with L.E. quiet ; vision, f 

j 

XIII 

s. s. 

Injury (L.) 

1 ^ 

; Mild attack; result, R.E. quiet, vision, } ; L.E. vision, 

XIV 

|M.N. 

Cataract 

extraction 

(R.) 

i 4 

1 

1 Improvement after each dose of salvarsan not maintained ; 

1 result, L.E. vision, fingers at 2 ft. ; R.E. vision, 

i 

XV 

G. G. 

Injury (R.) 

1 

7 

i 

1 

Admission, with vision, fingers at I ft. ; improved after 

1 each dose of salvarsan, but improvement not kept up 
(3 injections rectum) ; result, vision—H.M. 

XVI 

T. P. 

R. E. 
removed, 
(?) cause 

3 

j 

i 

, No improvement ; result, no P.L. 

XVII 

|H.Y. 

Cataract 

extraction 

(R.) 

i 2 

1 Slight attack which rapidly subsided with salvarsan ; 
vision, on admission, on discharge, 

XVIII 

I. D. 

Cataract 

extraction 

(L.) 

1 

I 

1 

Severe old attack, little result ; vision, fingers at 6 ft. ; 
j eye quiet 

XIX 

M. F. 

i 

Cataract 

extraction 

(R.) 

* 3 

1 Before salvarsan, L.E. vision, fingers at‘6 ft.; after, vision, 
A; eye quiet 

1 

XX 

lE.E. 

Cataract 

extraction 

(R.) 

i 2 

1 

1 

1 Mild attack ; eye cleared rapidly with salvarsan 

! 


(The Discussion was adjourned until February 16.) 
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February 16, 1914. 


Sir Anderson Critchett, Bt., C.V.O., President of the Section, 

in the Chair. 


Case of Sympathetic Ophthalmia from which a Secondary 
Cataract had been removed after the Administration of 
Salvarsan. 


By William Lang, F.E.C.S. 

Mr. E. T., aged 46, was shot in the left eye on December 17, 1908. 
On January 1, 1909, he consulted Mr. Bolston, of Plymouth, who 
removed the eye the same day. Fifteen days later iritis began in the 
previously sound eye. After four months’ treatment the eye was suffi¬ 
ciently quiet for the patient to return home. At that time he could 
see to get about alone, but the sight soon failed, and when he came 
under my care on April 24, 1911, he was being led about. There was 
slight nystagmus, good P.L., but defective projection. T.n. or full, no 
ciliary injection, C.n., no K.P., shallow A.C., I. vascular, not atrophic, 
except at the pupillary margin, which was bound down to the capsule, 
and the pupillary area was filled with vascular and organized lymph ; 
lens cataractous. On May 25, and again on June 8,1911, Mr. Browning 
gave 0’6 grm. of Salvarsan intravenously, without causing any general or 
local reaction, except that the eye became pink while the first dose was 
being given. On October 18, 1911, the iris being much less vascular 
and the eye less irritable, the lens was extracted with some difficulty. 
The reaction was very slight, and on April 1, 1912, I did an iridectomy 
which left a clear, round, central pupil. 

The patient is now able to get about alone in his own town. 
V. - 2 1., and with a hand reading-glass, Sn. 0’75 slowly. Through 
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the clear pupil, extensive and somewhat superficial choroidal atrophy 
can be seen over the fundus. 

This case is interesting to me, as I never before have seen with an 
ophthalmoscope the fundus of an eye that has been so severely damaged 
by sympathetic ophthalmia. In previous cases the pupil has always 
closed up after operation, and therefore I think I am entitled to 
attribute the success in this case to the use of salvarsan. 

Another point of interest is that the injury was due to a shot 
from a gun, which many people consider is never followed * by 
sympathetic inflammation. In this case the shot was fired from a 
distance of 40 yards. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President (Sir Anderson Critchett, Bt., C.V.O.) said it was for¬ 
tunate that Mr. Lang had been able to bring this exceptionally interesting 
and unusual case .before the Section, and it was very appropriate to the 
discussion. He confirmed the occurrence of sympathetic ophthalmitis follow¬ 
ing gunshot wound, because he had a case in a gamekeeper at St. Mary’s 
Hospital who had sympathetic ophthalmitis following such an injury in the 
other eye. The case was fully detailed in the Ophthalmic Hospital Reports ^ 
about the year 1883. 

Mr. Parsons said that quite apart from the interest of this case from other 
points of view, this present case was instructive as tending to show, if salvarsan 
was responsible for the improvement in sympathetic ophthalmitis, that the 
latter was a general infection; for the blood count was made immediately 
before the salvarsan was given—i.e., three years after the injury—and one 
could hardly imagine that a purely local condition of the eye could, for three 
years, keep up a condition in the blood which was so characteristic. 

Mr. J. H. Fisher said he would like to speak of two cases which he saw 
at Moorfields. One was a case of sympathetic disease in which there was 
cataract before the sympathetic disease came on, and the exciting eye was 
excised. After long and weary treatment of the sympathizing eye, he at length 
concluded it was in a suitable state if further operative treatment was to be 
done. Mr. Browning did the blood examination such as he detailed at the last 
meeting, and reported that the blood was normal and did not suggest any 
protozoal disease. He (Mr. Fisher) therefore proceeded to operate upon that 
eye, doing first an iridectomy, later a scoop extraction of the lens, and finally 
iridotomy. The eye tolerated these procedures perfectly, and there was no 
tendency to disastrous exudation from the iris and ciliary body which follows 
injudicious operation on a sympathizing eye. The other case was that of a boy 


Ophth. Uosp. Rep., 1882, x, p. 322. 
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with an injured eye, which lie was endeavouring to treat by conservative 
surgery, until he concluded that it was no longer safe, in the interest of the other 
eye, to continue the attempt. ,On going to the operating room, he was told that 
Mr. Browning had made a hlood count, and that it was of the character he 
alluded to at the last meeting, showing that the other eye was likely to be 
afilicted with sympathetic inflammation. It confirmed his (Mr. Fisher’s) resolve 
to remove the injured eye, which he did. Later sympathetic disease developed, 
and keratitis punctata and iritis in the other eye. In spite of salvarsan, that 
case did not do very satisfactorily. These two cases seemed to show that the 
blood count might be of prognostic value and afford considerable assistance to 
the surgeon in dealing with cases of perforating injury and sympathetic disease. 


Case of Severe Post-operative Plastic Irido-cyclitis treated 

by Neo-salvarsan. 

By J. B. Lawford, F.K.C.S. 

W. E., AGED 68. A stout, healthy man, liable to acute gout. 

June 7, 1913: Extraction of cataract, right eye, with iridectomy; 
operation uncomplicated, but much soft cortex. Wound healed readily. 
June 13: Cornea hazy, some ciliary, congestion. June 15; Active 
iritis, hypopyon. June 16: Much lymph in A.C., small haemorrhages 
on iris. June 18 : More lymph in A.C., wound bulging. June 19 : Injec¬ 
tion of 250 millions of mixed staphylococcus stock vaccine. June 26; 
Intravenous injection 0‘9 grm. neo-salvarsan. June 28: Eye clearer. 
June 30: Small hypopyon still present. 

July 9: Congestion much diminished, iris brighter, tension nearly 
normal. July 14: Discharged from hospital; cornea bright, no K.P., 
iris bright, coloboma filled by dense organized exudation, some 
visible blood-vessels in iris below, scar flat, slight ciliary redness. 
V. “ hand movement; no fundus reflex. 

August 27: Beadmitted; right eye inflamed three days, moderate 
congestion, no K.P., small hypopyon. August 28: Intravenous injec¬ 
tion 0’9 grm. neo-salvarsan. 

September 2: Eye decidedly quieter, iris brighter, no hypopyon; 
tension below normal. September 20: Much improved, patient dis¬ 
charged. 

February 5, 1914: Eight iridectomy downwards. February 14: 
Eight, V. with correction — xV partly* 4 J. 
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Discussion on the Use of Salvarsan in Ophthalmic Practice/ 

Db. B. H. Elliot : It came as a considerable surprise to me to 
find that your Secretaries had paid me the compliment of asking me to 
re-open the discussion this evening, for I felt that there would be many 
others present who are much better qualified to do this than I am, not 
only by reason of a larger numerical experience, but also by virtue of 
the fact that they have case-sheets at hand to refer to, whilst the 
records of my patients, carefully taken though they have been, are in 
Madras, and I have not had time to have access to them. More¬ 
over, I have no experience with neo-salvarsan. I must therefore 
crave your indulgence if I have to speak largely in generalities. 

When the earliest reports of the new remedy (“ 606 ”) reached 
India, backed as they were by convincing clinical experience, I wrote 
at once for a stock of the remedy, and I believe that the Government 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Madras, was one of the first, if not the first, of 
the civil hospitals in the East to use “ 606.” We were, however, 
anticipated by a few weeks by one of the military hospitals, the officer 
in charge of which. Captain Ffrench, R.A.M.C., had private means of 
obtaining a stock of the remedy before it was actually on the market. 
Other hospitals in Madras rapidly followed suit, notably the General 
Hospital and the Voluntary Venereal Hospital, both of which used the 
remedy freely, whilst still other hospitals took it up more slowly, 
though not less surely. At the same time the Poonamallee Dep6t for 
British troops, under Captain Ffrench, was using the remedy on a large 
number of cases every week. 

Some time before this I had had an experience of optic atrophy 
following the use of soamin in a medical man, the notes of whose case 
I published in The Ophthalmoscope (January, 1913.) This case had so 
impressed me that I asked the Surgeon-General’s assistance in an 
endeavour to get all medical officers who were using the new remedy 
in Madras to report to me any cases which suggested the occurrence 
of optic atrophy following the use of salvarsan. Not only did we meet 
with no such cases in the Ophthalmic Hospital, but none were reported 
from any of the other hospitals, in spite of the fact that the accumu¬ 
lating experience was obviously embracing a large number of cases. 


Adjourned from February 4. 
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Thinking that possibly the matter was escaping the attention of the 
officers in charge of the large hospitals, in spite of the assistance which 
the Surgeon-General had so kindly given me, I made a point of asking 
each of them personally whether they had met with any troubles which 
might be attributed to optic nerve mischief, but they assured me that 
they had met with nothing of the kind; and they were all of them 
able men, who were fully on their guard, and who were keeping a careful 
look-out in consequence of the warning which had been issued to them. 
Moreover, it was our experience that those cases which presented signs 
of optic neuritis, of presumably syphilitic origin, not merely showed no 
sign of damage, but reacted excellently to the remedy. Major Gibbard, 
in his interesting opening address, laid stress upon the fact that he had 
been able to follow soldiers for long periods after their transfer to other 
stations, and had not seen a single case of optic atrophy which could 
be attributed to the administration of salvarsan. Interesting as this 
evidence is, 1 venture to think that it is not necessary in this particular 
instance to follow our cases for long periods. In my case of soamin 
poisoning, the first symptoms of the trouble came on within a week of 
the last injection, and within a month of the first. Mr. Ernest Clarke’s 
experiences with soamin and orsudan bear out the same point. The 
effects of atoxyl also appear to be soon in evidence. I believe that this 
is a common experience. Moreover, and here I speak subject to correc¬ 
tion, I understand that the whole of the arsenic of a dose of “ 606 ” 
administered is completely eliminated from the system in about ten 
days. I think, therefore, that if we can keep our patients under observa¬ 
tion for a month, or at most for two or three months, without evidence 
of optic nerve trouble, we need probably have no further cause for 
anxiety. The harmlessness of salvarsan in this respect is a very 
reassuring feature of the records that have so far accumulated. 

Technique .—In a few of our earliest cases we used the intramuscular 
method, but soon abandoned it for the intravenous. We thought our 
actual results were better with the latter method, but of one thing we 
were quite certain—viz., that the pain of the former method was very 
severe, and required the free use of morphia for its control. 

As to dosage, the dose of 0 50 grm., recommended for an average 
man, was taken as that for a subject weighing 150 lb.; each patient was 
weighed, and the dose carefully calculated on this basis, exactly as one 
would do in working out a physiological problem on rabbits or any other 
of the lower animals in a laboratory. 

Not a little difficulty was experienced in effecting an entry into the 
MH— 28 
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veins of many of our patients. The Hindu is often rather bloodless, 
even when in health: and in addition to this many of them, and espe¬ 
cially the women, are small. It was found necessary in quite a number 
of cases to make a small incision, and expose the vein beforehand ; 
even then it was not easy always to be sure of getting into it. 

A Wassermann test was carried out for us in each case by the 
bacteriologists of the King Institute, and our indication for repeating 
the dose after the second time was taken from the results so obtained. 
If the reaction became negative, it did not seem worth while continuing 
the administration. 

In no case did we feel justified in abandoning the use of other 
therapeutic agents, and these were invariably used simultaneously with 
the salvarsan treatment. Needless to say that mercury and the iodides 
were not omitted. Many of our results were such as we had not been 
accustomed to get, or had not in the particular cases got from these 
drugs alone. 

Besults .—Our experience corresponds with that of most other 
observers. The most startling were those obtained in recent—may we 
call them acute ?—syphilitic involvements of the uveal tract. One of 
these cases, which was also one of our earliest, and which was treated 
by intramuscular injection, was a man who was practically blind, 
with a congested eye; his vitreous was full of opacities, and a gumma¬ 
tous mass could be seen involving the ciliary body and the root of the 
iris. Within a week he was counting fingers down the length of the 

ward, a distance of between 20 and 30 ft., and the change in the 

appearance of his eye was only equalled by that in his whole condition ; 
his general nutrition had undergone a startling improvement, and he 
once again took an active and pleasurable interest in life. No doubt 
any surgeon can recount such cases, and he is not likely to forget them. 
With muscle palsies, and with optic neuritis, our results were very satis¬ 
factory. With tabetic conditions we scored no success, but our greatest 
disappointment was with cases of heredo-syphilitic interstitial keratitis. 
The excellent results some surgeons (notably Uhle and MacKinney) 
have obtained in this class of case were denied us. Possibly our 

technique w^as faulty in some respect, but we certainly arrived at the 

conclusion that salvarsan was of no benefit to these cases, not only 
locally, but also generally. One case in particular sticks in my mind of 
a young French lady, whom we kept many months in hospital on two 
occasions, and in whom we pushed the use of salvarsan intravenously, 
only to see her general condition deteriorate, whilst her eye did not at all 
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improve. The fact that she was such a model patient in every way 
accentnated for us the bitterness of the failure. It would be hackneyed 
to quote here the oft-given and presumably correct explanation of the 
failure of salvarsan in these corneal cases. 

Dangers .—I had the misfortune to know of two deaths so quickly 
following the administration of salvarsan as to leave no doubt that the 
end had been hastened, if not caused, by the drug. In both cases the 
injections were given by a surgeon whose skill, care and ability were 
undoubted; both were marasmic patients, one of whom was a young 
child in my own hospital, and the other a woman in a neighbouring 
institution; and both accidents occurred within a week of each other, 
in the very early days of the administration of the drug. Doubtless, 
with our present knowledge of the dangers, the accidents would have 
been avoided, but I think the patients would not have lived much longer 
in any case. 

The Use of Salvarsan in other than Syphilitic Disorders .—The 
opener of this discussion spoke of the role of salvarsan in sympathetic 
ophthalmia. Gifford, of Omaha, was, I believe, one of the first to 
suggest the use of atoxyl, and later of salvarsan, for this disease, and in 
a very recent paper he suggests that the results gained are a link in the 
chain of evidence in favour of the protozoic origin of the disease. This 
is all well known to you, and so are the other ventures of the same 
kind in the diseases of man, but there is one departure which may be, 
and probably is, quite unknown to many of you here. In Madras we 
import hounds from England at the beginning of each cold season, 
and get rid of them locally at the end of the hunting season. From 
time to time an epidemic disease has killed off practically every hound 
in the pack. This mysterious disease was found a few years back to be 
due to a form of piroplasmosis, conveyed to the hounds by an infected 
tick which lives on the jackal. I must explain here that we hunt the 
jackal, in the absence of foxes, in India, and that the jackal can be relied 
on to give most excellent sport. I think the credit for the discovery of 
the cause of the epidemics was due to Major Christophers, whose 
brilliant work in connexion with tropical protozoal disease is so well 
known. Acting on this, the hounds were injected with Prussian blue, 
with the result that the late-revelling huntsman of the night before 
gazed in wondering bewilderment at a blue hound, and another and yet 
another, working the line, and speaking to the scent of an early morning 
jackal. When Major Symons, I.M.S., took over the office of M.F.H., 
he was soon confronted with an epidemic of the new disease, and, with 
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characteristic decision and acumen, he injected his stricken hounds with 
“ 606,” and thereby saved the season’s hunting; an act which earned 
him the gratitude of all good sportsmen, but which he never deemed it 
worth while to chronicle in print. 

I do not pretend to judge, sir, of the relative merits of atoxyl and 
its allies, and of salvarsan in the treatment of that very appalling 
disease sleeping sickness, of which a case was shown last week, but, 
convinced as I am of the dangers of soamin and atoxyl, and of the 
relative, if not absolute, safety of salvarsan, I should hesitate very long 
before I advised any patient of mine to undergo soamin or atoxyl 
treatment. 

Mr. E. Erskine Henderson read notes of two cases of late infection 
after cataract extraction in which salvarsan had proved of great value 
after the failure of all the more recognized means of treatment. The 
first was a case of a man, aged 54, with one divergent amblyopic eye in 
whom a preliminary iridectomy had been performed two years before 
the extraction of a somewhat unripe cataract. Severe irido-cyclitis set 
in on the tenth day with much exudation of a greenish-yellow type. 
Two doses of a mixed vaccine supplied by Mr. Browning were tried 
without effect. Three weeks after the operation 0‘9 gr. of neo-salvarsan 
were given. The eye, which had previously been bright red and 
chemotic, became white in three days. A week later there was a slight 
relapse, and a second dose of 0'6 gr. was administered. This was 
followed by complete recovery. The eye was successfully needled three 
months later, and vision with correction is now § and 1 J. 

The second case was in a woman, aged 72, and the sequel of events 
was almost exactly similar. In this case, which is of recent date, no 
needling has yet been done, and as the pupil is rather drawn up and 
contracted it may be necessary to do an iridotomy, in which event it 
will probably be advisable to give a further dose of salvarsan before 
doing so. In neither case was there any surgical complication or 
operative difficulty. 

Mr. Henderson said he W'as led to try salvarsan in these two cases, 
in both of which the condition looked very desperate, on the analogy of 
the successful results obtained by Mr. Browning in the treatment of 
sympathetic ophthalmia—as, if the drug could favourably affect the 
sympathizing eye, why not the exciter ? 
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Mr. Alexander Fleming said that when salvarsan was first in¬ 
troduced into this country the opponents of the new remedy had much 
to say about the great dangers associated with its use, especially as 
regards its effect on the eye. Many patients were said to have been 
blinded by it. Now, after it had been in use for some years, there did 
not seem to be the slightest evidence that it had had an evil effect on 
any eye. At St. Mary’s Hospital there had been many injections of 
salvarsan, but in no case had any injury to the optic nerve been 
observed. He met with one case in which salvarsan was supposed to 
have had a disastrous effect. This was a man who contracted syphilis 
in Ehodesia, and who had an intramuscular injection of salvarsan 
followed a few days later by severe eye symptoms rendering him almost 
blind. When he reached Cape Town a week or two later an ophthal¬ 
mic surgeon saw him, and diagnosed his condition as a syphilitic one, 
and gave him an intravenous injection of salvarsan. On arrival in 
this country Mr. Paton found him to be suffering from a syphilitic 
choroiditis. Three more injections of salvarsan were given intra¬ 
venously and his condition cleared up. In this case, had not salvarsan 
been persisted with the eye condition might have been attributed to the 
first injection of the drug. 

He preferred .salvarsan to neo-salvaraan, as the results, both as 
regards the disappearance of symptoms and the Wassermann reaction, 
seemed to be decidedly better with the older drug. The only advantage 
of neo-salvarsan seemed to be the ease of administration; a full dose 
of this drug could be given in 10 or 20 c.c. of distilled water and no 
special apparatus or technique was required. Dr. Elliot had said 
that in India the natives’ veins were small and they had frequently 
had to cut down and expose the vein before inserting the needle. In 
this country we were more fortunate and it was never necessary to 
cut down on the vein. 

The effect of salvarsan on syphilitic eye conditions was the same 
as on syphilitic conditions in other regions. The one exception to this 
was interstitial keratitis, in which he had never seen any improvement 
following its administration. He had had one case of a chancre of the 
inner canthus which cleared up in a few days. In choroiditis and 
iritis the results were rapid and complete. One of the first cases 
treated with salvarsan at St. Mary’s Hospital was a girl with iritis and 
a pigmented skin lesion, which Dr. Graham Little diagnosed as tertiary 
syphilides. She had two injections of salvarsan, after which she dis¬ 
appeared for several months, and then turned up with a typical 
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secondary rash. This seemed to indicate that the first infection had at 
any rate been cured. He injected a man who had been diagnosed as 
a case of tabes and who had among other signs Argyll-Kobertson pupils. 
After two injections the pupils became normal in their reactions. It 
was held, however, that this result proved that the condition was not 
one of tabes. 

Major L. W. Hakrison, K.A.M.C., said opinion seemed to be 
strongly in favour of salvarsan in eye diseases, and it was an interesting 
fact to him, considering the timidity with which it was used on its first 
introduction, due probably to the evil reputation which arstnical pre¬ 
parations had acquired in the cases of atoxyl and soamin. It had 
struck him this evening, especially after listening to Dr. Elliot’s 
paper, that it would be a good thing to send a copy of the Proceedings 
to Finger, Gaucher, and other opponents of the remedy, to show how 
unanimous the Section was in its favour. The safety of salvars^ could 
not be too much emphasized, especially with relation to cerebral nerve 
disturbance, because he had seen irreparable damage caused by fear of 
that “ bogey,” the supposed neurotropic effect of salvarsan on the cere¬ 
bral nerves. A case in point was that described in their opening paper 
by Lieut.-Colonel Gibbard and himself, of a soldier who was injected 
with salvarsan, and had no further treatment. Six months later he 
turned up with what appeared at first to be simple conjunctivitis. It 
was found, however, that there were foreign bodies in his conjunctival 
sac, which the patient evidently did not notice, and in fact there was 
anaesthesia of the area supplied by the ophthalmic branch of the fifth 
nerve. Four months* later the case was transferred to his hospital, 
with the expressed opinion that probably salvarsan was the cause of 
the man’s condition, and salvarsan had evidently been withheld on that 
account. Four precious months had therefore gone by without any 
intensive specific remedy having been applied. The result was that 
when the man came to him (the speaker) his cornea was quite opaque, 
and there was complete anaesthesia of the area supplied by the 
ophthalmic branch of his left trigeminal nerve. The syphilitic nature 
of the lesion was evident on examination of the cerebrospinal fluid. It 
was not then possible to do very much, but the anaesthesia cleared up 
under salvarsan treatment, and he was convinced that if at the time 
the condition was first noticed those who were treating him had not 
had the fear of a neurotropic effect, and had promptly administered 
more salvarsan, the sight of the eye would probably have been saved. 
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In reference to intravenous administration, if there was any difficulty 
in entering a vein, it was a good “tip “ to introduce the needle detached 
and to attach the apparatus whe.n the blood was flowing freely from 
ttie needle. With regard to the elimination of salvansan, he did not 
think it safe to rely entirely on the urine analysis, because one could 
not account for the whole of the salvarsan given by the arsenic found 
in the urine afterwards. He did not think a full dose was eliminated 
in so short a period as ten days, and animal experiments showed that 
much arsenic was locked up in the tissues. One had to reckon, too, 
on the possibility that the excretion was slower in some patients than 
others, and he was therefore in favour of spacing out the doses at 
intervals of even more than a fortnight, so as to make sure that the 
whole of the previous dose had been eliminated and to avoid any 
cumulative effect. The practice at his hospital was to give one injec¬ 
tion of salvarsan and fill up five weeks with mercury administration ; 
then more salvarsan, another five weeks of mercury, and finish the 
course with a third injection of salvarsan. Practically all the deaths in 
epileptiform convulsions w^hich had occurred after salvarsan took place 
on the fourth or fifth day after a second injection given after an interval 
of less than fourteen days, and that was why the intervals between 
injections were made longer at his hospital. But if it could be shown 
that more frequent doses would be more beneficial therapeutically, 
there was so very little risk of bad results from cumulative effect that 
he would advocate injections at more frequent intervals. There had 
not yet been a catastrophe in the practice of himself or colleagues 
with the drug. 

Mr. Kayner Batten asked how far Mr. Browning considered the 
sympathetic disease the cause of the blood condition; whether the 
blood condition in some cases existed prior to the occurrence of the 
sympathetic trouble. 

Mr. Parsons said salvarsan had been used whenever there was 
difficulty in treating successfully by other methods, and naturally it 
had been used in many cases of not very severe pyogenic infections, 
which nature he took it both Mr. Lawford’s and Mr. Henderson’s 
cases were examples. There was much evidence to show that 
sympathetic trouble did not arise in cases in which there was an 
acute pyogenic infection; an eye that was lost through that cause did 
not produce sympathetic disease in its fellow. Consequently, he w^ould 
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be glad if Mr. Browning could give information concerning cases of that 
type which had been treated, and whether, in his opinion, the results 
had generally been advantageous. 

Mr. Treacher Collins asked in how many cases of sympathetic 
ophthalmitis in which Mr. Browning examined the blood, he had found 
that the typical blood count was not present. In one case of his (Mr. 
Collins's) own, Mr. Browning would remember there was no increase 
of mononuclears. He was anxious to know the value of the test 
in the differentiation of the condition causing sympathetic inflammation 
from septic enophthalmitis. 

Mr. Browning replied that one could get a typical count before the 
sympathetic disease developed in the sympathizing eye, and the method 
could be used as a prognostic one. He had treated very slow pyogenic 
infections after cataract extractions, eyes which had not quieted down 
for a long time, and he had had wonderful results from salvarsan, 
though some had not improved at all. He spoke of cases without 
hypopyon. He remembered about five cases in which the blood count 
w^as not apparent; one case he remembered under Mr. Lawford's care, 
which was sent by Mr. Henderson. The count was done twice a w^eek 
for three or four weeks, and was found to be normal. Suddenly, the eye 
condition flamed up, and a blood count was done, which showed it to be 
extraordinarily abnormal, with 34 per cent, large mononuclears, and the 
polymorphonuclears down to 40 per cent. But that there should be 
exceptions need not be considered remarkable, for in pernicious anaemia, 
for example, on one occasion he found a normal count, though there was 
no doubt the disease was present. There seemed no reason why in 
both instances there should not be positive and negative phases, and 
allowance must be made for clinical and personal error. It was note¬ 
worthy that when first these counts were done extraordinarily high 
ones were recorded, and though they were all checked by Dr. Price 
Jones, such high counts were not now' obtained. To differentiate 
between large mononuclears and lymphocytes was difficult, and one 
was inclined to err on the side of the lymphocyte, rather than on 
that of the mononuclear, which might give a pathogenic count. 

Mr. Leslie Paton said that one danger seemed to emerge from this 
discussion—namely, that if too much reliance were placed on the blood 
count detailed by Mr. Browning, eyes might be excised which persist- 
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ence in treatment might have saved. He thought that in spite of this 
indication, there should be no relaxation of efforts to save those eyes. 
He would like to hear how far Mr. Browning had thought of that 
danger. He (Mr. Baton) excised an eye the other day on the strength 
of a report on the blood count. In other circumstances he probably 
would have persisted in his attempts to save it. With regard to the 
Wasserrnann test being reliable in not more than 95 per cent, of cases, 
he adverted to the trypanosome disease, which he spoke of last time, 
and he understood that some 4 per cent, of cases of scarlet fever also 
gave a positive reaction. 

Major Harrison, in further remarks, said it was well known 
that there were conditions other than syphilis which gave a positive 
Wasserrnann reaction, and scarlet fever was one; but it was only in the 
height of the fever, and depended very much on the particular extract 
used. He believed a very small percentage of scarlet fever cases would 
now* give it. Malaria also gave it sometimes at the height of the fever. 
Oriental sore gave it, especially if one used a watery extract of syphilitic 
liver, and there were many other conditions in which various observers 
had obtained positive reactions, but these conditions, including trypano¬ 
somiasis, were easily distinguishable clinically from syphilis. There was 
another point to be remembered. If a patient had hammer-toe, and 
gave a positive Wasserrnann reaction, it did not follow that the hammer¬ 
toe was due to syphilis; there was the risk that a positive reaction 
might blind the observer to the possibility of other diseases co-existing. 
It was for the clinical observer to find other conditions if they were 
present. A positive Wasserrnann reaction simply indicated that, exclud¬ 
ing the diseases mentioned, whatever else he had, the patient was 
suffering from syphilis. 

Mr. Browning, in further reply, said he did not think the danger 
voiced by Mr. Baton, that patients might have their eyes which were 
afflicted w*ith sympathetic disease more readily removed than before, 
was a real one ; efforts would still be persisted in to save the eyes. The 
point was that the imminence of sympathetic trouble being known, 
salvarsan could at once be given. Having a protozoal type of count, the 
obvious remedy seemed to be a protozoal remedy. 

Mr. Basil Lang pointed out that many of these cases of injury in 
the ciliary region occurred in children, and that it should be carefully 
MH— 28 a^ 
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remembered that the differential blood count and the total number of 
leucocytes present in the blood varied from the moment of birth until 
w^ell beyond puberty. The French books recorded some careful counts, 
and up to 3 years of age 70 per cent, of all the white blood cells might 
be of what the French called the lymphocyte type—i.e, large mono¬ 
nuclears, large lymphocytes and small lymphocytes. To find that a child 
with a ciliary wound had such a blood count did not mean that it 
was on the eve of sympathetic ophthalmia. He had seen convulsions 
occur in two cases after using “ 000 ” and “914,” both being con¬ 
genital syphilides. While recognizing that convulsions and death 
could be caused by excessive dosage or frequency of administration of 
these drugs, he believed that it was difficult to induce these symptoms 
by rational administration in patients who had acquired the disease. 
He regarded the convulsions as due to meningitis. He thought that in 
congenital syphilis the organisms had got a firmer hold of the patient, 
having existed within him for so many years, and w^ere therefore more 
difficult to dislodge than they were in persons who had acquired the 
disease. In a general way, he regarded salvarsan as a very good tonic; 
in two patients in whom it had been given for provocative purposes 
before a Wassermann reaction previous to their entering the married 
state, they had much improved in general health. 

The President (Sir Anderson Critchett, Bt., C.V.O.) expressed the 
thanks of the Section for the valuable contributions which had been 
made to the subject, and he thought they constituted a full justification 
for the extra evening taken for the purpose of bringing the debate to 
a conclusion. He cordially endorsed the hope expressed by Major 
Harrison, that the record of the discussion might go far beyond the 
confines of this Society, and that it might materially strengthen the 
confidence of the profession and the public in this most valuable 
remedy. 
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A Case of Traumatic Enophthalmos, with X-ray Photographs, 

showing Bony Deformity. 

By B. T. Lang, F.R.C.S. 

J. T., AGED 52, well-sinker, fell 30 ft. on to a girder on 
December 16, 1913. He broke several ribs and his left arm, and 
received severe injuries to the left side of his head' and face. 

When seen on February 28 of this year he complained that, since 
the accident, he had noticed that he could not see as comfortably as 
formerly. He was found to have a small error of refraction; with 
appropriate lenses V. = g in each eye. He had an obvious enoph¬ 
thalmos of the left eye, with narrowing of the palpebral fissure. There 
was a scar r unn ing parallel to and just above the left eyebrow, and 
the associated thickening enhanced the sunken appearance of the eye. 
But apart from this, when the patient was viewed from above, the left 
eye was seen to be from 3 to 4 mm. deeper in the socket than the 
right, the eyebrows being raised so as to eliminate the effect of the 
thickened scar. When, however, the enophthalmos was measured with 
a Hertel’s exophthalmometer pressed against the bony outer margins 
of the orbits, the difference between the readings on the two sides 
showed a difference of only from 1 to 1^ mm. The conclusion was 
drawn, therefore, that the outer margin of the left orbit had been dis¬ 
placed slightly backwards by the accident. That there had been some 
intra-orbital damage at the time of the accident was shown by the fact 
that there was a difference in the movement of the two eyes in the 
ju—22 
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Lang: Specimen of Intra-ocular Suppuration 


sockets. With a Maddox rod in front of the right eye and the chin 
fully depressed on to the chest the horizontal line passed through the 
light, but when the patient raised his chin the light appeared above the 
line, and with the head thrown back the interposition of a 0‘75® devia¬ 
tion prism was necessary to bring the line back to its normal position. 
He is gradually recovering from this condition, and recently a prism 
of 0‘5 deviation was sufficient to correct the error. 

Stereoscopic X-ray photographs were taken from behind and from 
each side. Those taken from behind (with the plate against the face) 
show a fracture of the anterior wall of the left frontal sinus and an 
apparent widening of the left spheno-maxillary fissure, and the greater 
wing of the sphenoid and the malar bone appear to be at a slightly 
deeper plane when compared with the corresponding bones on the 
right side. There is no apparent injury to the upper jaw. 

The photograph taken with the plate against the left malar bone 
shows a stellate fracture of that bone with a slight posterior displace¬ 
ment of a large portion. 

It must be rare to get such a severe fracture of the malar bone 
with no damage to the maxilla. * 

The stereoscopic X-ray prints, and a photograph of the patient, are 
in the Ophthalmological Library of the Society. 

I have to thank Mr. W. H. H. Jessop for permission to publish 
this case. 


Bottle Specimen, showing an Early Stage in Intra-ocular 

Suppuration. 

By B. T. Lang, F.R.C.S. 

The specimen is that of the left half of the left eye of a boy, 
aged 16, who had an accident with a shot-gun cartridge. The eye 
was excised forty-eight hours after the injury. There is a perforating 
wound near the centre of the cornea, the A.C. is absent, the remains of 
the lens and a shot are lying immediately behind the iris. A white 
exudate is lying all around the ciliary body and the Stilling’s canal is 
filled with exudate. Sections of the other half of the eye show the 
ciliary body and iris to be in a state of acute inflammation, many cocci 
and pus cells being seen in the section. 
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Case of Congenital Post-nuclear Opacity of the Lens. 

By J. S. Bookless, F.K.C.S. 

The patient first attended Mr. Parsons’s Out-patients’ Department 
at Moorfields on April 22, 1914, complaining of headaches and weak 
sight. 

History: Her age is 30. She is married and has two children, 
whose sight is normal. She has a sister, now aged 26, who attended 
Moorfields in 1898 with lamellar cataracts in both eyes; these have 
been operated on. So far as can be ascertained, the other members of 
her family have had normal sight. The patient herself has always had 
poor sight, which has not appreciably altered as far as she can remember. 

Present condition : The vision is:— 


B.V.: A. With 


L.V.: A. With 


- 7*5d. sph. _ ^ 
- 1 cvl. ax. horizontal” 


— 7'6d. sph. 

— i*5 cyl. ax. horizontal 


- 


There is an opacity in both lenses, roughly triangular in shape, with the 
apex downwards. The angles of the triangle are opaque when seen by 
reflected light, but there is a central more translucent area, trifoliate in 
shape. The periphery of the lens outside the opacity is translucent. 

direct illumination and by parallactic displacement the position of 
the cataract is behind the nucleus. There is a myopic crescent in both 
eyes, but otherwise the fundus is normal. 
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Pathological Observations on the Filtration Angle in some 

Glaucoma Cases. 

By E. Affleck Greeves, F.E.C.S. 

A RISE of tension is well known to occur under certain conditions 
in eyes in which there is no reason to suspect any closure of the filtra¬ 
tion angle by either apposition or adhesion of the root of the iris to 
the periphery of the cornea, obstruction to filtration being caused by 
mechanical blocking of the spaces of Fontana. 

Two common circumstances which give rise to such a condition are 
(1) the presence of breaking-down lens matter in the anterior chamber, 
and (2) a change in the composition of the aqueous humour by 
which it becomes altered from a very watery fluid into a highly albu¬ 
minous one. A rarer circumstance is the occurrence of free cells in the 
anterior chamber which have broken away from an intra-ocular growth, 
and free blood corpuscles and leucocytes are stated, perhaps on rather 
slender evidence, to be capable of producing the same results. 

Although isolated cases of glaucoma with an open filtration angle, 
in which none of the above conditions were present, have been reported 
from time to time, the question of the pathological conditions under 
which such a rise of tension may occur is still an obscure one, and the 
present paper is the result of an inquiry into a series of cases in which, 
although the tension of the eye was raised, no adhesion or apposition of 
iris to cornea was found on pathological examination. All the eyes 
used in this investigation were enucleated at Moorfields Hospital at 
some time during the last ten years. 

In order to make quite certain that no adhesion of iris to cornea 
is present in any eye, it is of course necessary to examine the entire 
circumference of the anterior chamber very carefully, and in some cases 
to cut serial sections. And while some of the eyes were available for 
this, others had already been used for other purposes and only a few 
sections were extant. Of the latter, I rejected any in which there 
seemed reasonable ground for uncertainty on this point; in some, how¬ 
ever, the widely open angle, and the absence of any circumstance which 
would be likely to cause a peripheral anterior synechia made me feel 
justified in assuming no such closure of the filtration angle to be present. 

Histologically and clinically the cases fall into three groups. In the 
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chdtnbai‘j tee ^no longist prbscfit as Separate entities ; they are iiJCor{H>.« 
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M. ^hleitJiii ari^ iliicl^nea, an»3 ccmsist tti? ibncer. of AjsiDete Iftyei” bf 

■ , ''.■'-v '■*' ‘-"t ; " ' < ^.‘V'*■■ .- v a ■ ', 


Ni>t 6]f4'}y ifi’ the Jan'Cdrfer ehjHini 


ei}doth«i 

ftOgJe Is' usually d^epor tfean' ^ortual, pculsaifly- ^ wsutt ,6f 




.•-Y-; ■ Fio. av ■ ■ ■ ■ ■> 

S^^luMHed liganieiUujBi pep-^iiriCfctui^ Tniuniatio twenty years 

pr^e.us ; e T. 




Bolidided ligftmentiim pecUnatuiii; 3:if:kic<-ey€fMt!s 


lU -.KW'ljef Ifig*?- 4 wd 5] cohdensatlon of the tiss.ubB vi less 

' ■ .. " ’ ' hoiw-evcriV^i 


&s"...iV'*'elf,-'iti&' :t}i# :«.irdplt'y bi' . ih^s; iris- 


hciiw-ev^r,' 

unbrokuh fipe’j,©f ‘_^ti6siie bn ;fKe. sarl'ace of tfae pectjuafce Ir^ament 
ibe Meco&Sd ■ fojsa(H bf/:^bfeh\a'\fe>v'smair^^V^ be seferi;.. < 










Sectioti 

Mage (fig. ,0)>of the pf^eess as exemplified by other: 
cH^es the iiWfe o£: the pe^ aiie'fjHite' distmg.uishaWe/h«t 

the spftcea »f_ Fehtatfa sre filled' wilb ihilaminatory cells, and small 




ChYdnic irido-cyqliti^V 




,;■.,, ■ > Vio. p. 


eafpllai^ vessels 1^^ seen coursing betweea thetii,; The 

preseheer hi these vessels indjcatcA that the mflainmatery cells which 
fill fire spaces: pSft hi Si nJass of glanit^tlph ’^hic is 








21B Gfreeves,: . Fiih’&tkm dipjte Jn mfK Hlaummu, ■ ' 

ittvadirig the fipace?5 of :^n<l vi^'hicij apparejstlv takes :ox:fgif» from 

the mftamed ciliar^f hoci^* ithd ii'is.. This grimotetifm 'tissue oveut-ualtj^ 
develops iuto scar tissue fp tl^e ■ us^fjal au4 vsHh ii the fibres of 

the pectiiiate h^meot hecorh^ iBeotiJeralpdl . ■ 

The preseuee. of simiiak ih ;the-i^eutiQate ligathSqt has. 

beep deT»oosirah*4 io oases of giaao<aha ivith a pcriplieral s^fuechta. 
Probably' tbfeir.ibnuation .is q,ty^ayf..of .au ( mfiammatoiy 
process, whether tiiis be pr.axuuy, fir eecbudary to fcha .glaacouiatous 
eonditiqfi;- e^cbediogly 'ftis' -totOwnv to hud 

evideuttfe ’Of jnfi$?rmiaUoh hVdhe tifsaqs of the';an|^^^^ in primart 
flaabPMia; tod thf- eoar' ttssiie' ,5.y;pfof^'bly.r«&pbitsiW foi the' 

.aja'bphy-, of . tht* ivis . toot: which iatfapjabjyVtsthes' piacs... This atrophy 


’PlK-.'C.. '■. ... .■■■ 

•mameutuni peBtiaatum. Irido-icvTiitif (.«»do(;<fi)oUsj; STew .v«*cl« snti ytanu 
■ • • latWD‘ tiwsnjp in Ugjj-U'iCtituW |>i<5feinr4uW: wnoi- .T^;4>:• 


ptojqqt be due merely .kf .rai.iied tattibooulat jtiffcSstitE:,’ for sinoe the. 
mts£fth.i«:-ular pressure acts equaHy: jn all direVtions^ there V^afon 

.yehy the root.ot .the ms should,be e.fiuttj^essed.against tha'comes,%yen 
though Hi;.epn4totikith A,tt;' . Apd that tbiB .atFopby is cpt merely, due; to-, 
farsed pto6toPe‘'*ife iShown bj’tbb f4ckiha£L1h ariy giycit ey.e;*''jtt...^Qh5b 
places the frig toot may he re.daocd'fo layer of pigment epiUte-: 

bum,, while 1p others the etroma is quite, well pteserved; , _.. 3 .' . 

Nqyi', .vessels may be ipfitted,the fibres of the Ifgaiiitottim 
pectibatum iii ■ wdibtyi.'bo; .rise feUsion has'oct!Ui*fced,'.bot ip., 

whidSv.an. infiammHtory i>tocife ;i3 ptosetik ^ or without h*; peripheral 
tok'rmr. tynedhia!:, (fij^ Agb.i-w o.ases W’heto. .a syoqehta is. 

present the iri? 'becoruefs dragged bacjfewdfds\ perhaps, by otgaumog 





' ‘ ' -. ■, ' ii' '■■■.' 

tis&ue in the s vtfgohtftV p^ripbemt 

thupotrgh and' lb* arigln teopeaedv. . IeT these, caeeB the vessels io. the 
pectinate ligament reiuain, anti tficse nearest the rupture may appear 
to lj6 free in the'^Uiyinr chamber ^ 8). 

Jtbnne'recently.fi'-ported a caaq of biJateral ",glaucoma siaiplex'' ,in 
which;fib^qsi$ and ..partili 8«j]ii’fMcati6n,,df the, pectinate ligament was 


ADglo of aohefioK ciiax»Tbt»5t. 'lAjiity a trvootl; ago. 


LigAcrteuiuui 0^^ Ihjiu^r.i t^^oeut hypopyou ulcor ; 

cX^ ^ynecliU opened dp:^ ^ Ith >ttd'P &f ligatfieatuiii 

.peptiaahiiQv: .V; , 


, :^oth eyeK were exarnihed post mortem,, and sboa'ed the same 
also reported a ttnmher of eyes in which he foniid 
and sc?)i4i6qat^u.r':^^^ ligament, hot be regards 

,t'h*v C^ditlou fts afwiiys dp#" is ,fefe rupture <3f a' peripheral anteriof 
ayheiihia from whi.ch thqjrifoi of the tise has l^isen dragged, by oo»tt*&cljro'n, 
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of new-formed connective tissue in the stroma of the iris, and in that 
of the ciliary body. That such a dragging away may be caused by 
new tissue behind the iris is obvious, but surely contraction of scar 
tissue in the iris itself would only cause closer approximation of the 
movable iris to the fixed cornea. Such a hypothesis, indeed, is not 
necessary to explain the condition as shown by the series of cases here 
reported. 

Fibrosis of the open filtration angle as a sequel of irido-cyclitis is 
undoubtedly a rare method of production of secondary glaucoma; 
much more commonly iris and cornea become united by inflammatory 
tissue, and a peripheral synechia with marked atrophy of the iris 
results. The latter condition is frequently associated with a bomb4 iris, 
but may also occur independently of this. 

The anterior chamber is deep in all the cases of this group, and 
it may not be out of place to inquire into the cause of deepened anterior 
chamber in irido-cyclitis in general, apart from the deep chamber 
dependent on contraction of new fibrous tissue in the vitreous. In 
explaining this phenomenon the fact seems to have been lost sight of 
that a deep anterior chamber may occur in irido-cyclitis quite inde¬ 
pendently of any rise of tension, at least of any appreciable rise. 
The reason usually given is that there is a hindrance to filtration in 
the filtration angle itself, and- that consequently the iris is pushed back 
when the tension rises. Not only may a deep anterior chamber occur 
without rise of tension, but the explanation is not correct according to 
the laws of hydrostatics. The pressure of fluid in the eyeball must act 
equally in all directions, therefore there can be no difference in pressure 
on the anterior and posterior surfaces of the iris. A more probable 
explanation is that the phenomenon depends on osmosis. All inflam¬ 
matory exudates greatly exceed normal fluids in osmotic power, and 
while a highly albuminous exudate is being persistently poured out into 
the anterior part of the globe a redistribution of water w,ill take place, 
the albumins in the anterior chamber will take up water, and the 
vitreous body will lose it, consequently -the lens will move back, and 
along with it the iris. 

The second group is represented by five cases, in all of which the 
glaucoma was of recent onset and of an acute type, and the tissues of 
the filtration angle were quite normal in appearance. In four out of the 
five there was a history of an injury many years before, and in one case 
the lens had been dislocated. The extremity of the angle, however, and 
the spaces of Fontana were filled with large round swollen cells, each 
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contajnrtig a mther KiHalt, usualij' nyal or mund iwicleM ttig„ 9); OfteU; 
there were pigtuenfc^gmnmles Jr Ihe' eeU bodies*. ']?Jb6!ie .K‘eU» were also 
presexit itt the str<jjya'bf the'iris, and aiiiyQg jthe fibrils of the vitreous. 


r’ r T -."vH - ' .* ■ 

Angle: of Anterior j;iiAmbor* Infnry ■. ^ jminful recently. . T. 

: : ’ ' . ' \ .; v. 




Sutoe ufi fig, 9i. ll«i^tiori*ba*go intn fcrduiiair^ ciliary 


the ^nbfdanee of the lotreous; ifi twi^. Jtt i«oth,‘of''%*hi,c)i there hstd 
been injury uiany year® baffite, tliCr-souree at the hauiicurbagi^ coaid' be 
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.dftSfliiely traced to a .(Bli&rj iiJrdcMs and io these tjic Ciliary processes. 

dehhitely ‘soleras^d tfigJ.lO.). In one; the cef)nal> vessels were 
'obvioh^ly';t;i^e^n8ib1e and m two the origin of the haeuiorrhag*^ jecnild y _ 
ndt be traeed b4i?^P6rRvi%*'h of was ftiiseing: ; 

' ..These large .cells phfigocyfcic, and am proj^hly 'P?- ; 

shnilajL' nature to the cpllSj which aio soinetinu?^ '■'see^ ip’eases^^ of; 


' i^^hisiVc yitreous hjeiho^rl^^^ tend to eongvegate 

^pmprfhi.igic .tnass: ih thoytwu^^i and occasionalty thtdr^^ iK>diefe .eah* 



ate ishered. leucocytes., ' Anothei' phasibiUtj: is tl 
d.efivdd* froin the epithelluhi of the dd'PfvV hd(lyi- n^ 


that the cells are 
or ifoiii the retmaf 



^ _ _=->- - 

■ •; ’'•,t>'. • ;v • '• 

FiGv:"11y-'' ■ 

PaHomhiivg Hfjtfrv twontj-itev^if dayi^ .<4^6:Wtrcous Imtnfiirh.iHge 

isiisoe,/^ UDiJikJS of thi? Ja-rj^est 

^*p>.seSfit; F Shi^nie of 'tfie 


cells aksocthted. l^JUj, .large, vitfeouetha'iniii^^; 
rhages can he toHovred in v^awOtis stages;-of develQpmeah; who fiiuaif 
r4s§.mhlfe. polyi»prphpna>5lea li5<Mi5hijj,'«e«. Kotfl^tiMes 
the larger tells, cdniaju'two ur nwre- nuclei and tbu cells ihemselveH^ 
tuaj: reach ah euf/rhipus siWy .; ;Ih;-.the Eafees at prhsC^af umler dtecURsihh.< 
the hti^jnoFfhages wei^’lipali-i, . - ■ 

voii Hippe! repori^d %'h'iWeuM tho^ of'this gypup’In; 
ty.jje; ip whh*h hea.vrljf. pig.nldhtgd .,g§;H^ bjnched the filtration' angJfe. 
Thei'h was: aasp^ fdgua#^t«.>u cd! thd retlufe. but iib jreVent viti'tous 
.hi^tmoiThage’.' ‘, ^r, /v 

The third group coutiih^' ppfv, tSyo cases of chrome glaucoma, m one 
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&agl(K6f iuitorkir'c'bamb^^ SigHt ^siling ifi«iywiwf''gii5nfui at times. 
' .'j T6tjn»^'''‘'FStjr:uWr6|j^im6U 


&y^. Bilateral j^lAuoania. Retiaa tletacIjetE. PiltraUon angle pemdus. 








1 ,^, t :^iUrati9n . Angle in-wme 

at which the jfji^wcdliiai TV’as hpatetal^•:• Jo thesi* hQi oiiiiy'ftte the tisBues. 
Barf:otiB6l,tRg'"iihe hltratlciTi angte'homiah. hwi. fhe i8|iac«!s .of., Fonhioa are 
ojjeo ari^ wintaia lih 8ah5«ii^?^B which'irif^t hfeder fiitwtion. Keithet 
4 bf»W«' 4 ttv sigB of irrdo-cjciitie Iji awl -hoth how-'; 

ever, thgre is a sinj|'>lti ^detaehwent. -of thK'retihft- liise of tenfcioii 
aSBoeiate With sitiiple'reiinai <letat-efetii&ht;i^V rare CKScorfenee. and iu 
cases as h.aTe repotted thxv-»Tti,ote4^ tensiea eeeoadary 
to aii irjdo-cycUiiey which follower! the deiachhieht and was doe to the 
developnieiii of a periphai-al atitefioir sj'nechia; there was n«v Icace, Of 
either ,condition ih the’feases holder discussion. 


^Uir>.iva‘')!A-h. 


.0b)6e. oi ©T retina. 

4v ■ ?tfr M«nitou4 .4 of 

mth'tctf<»j<bnr uv£?$t. ' ^ 


A. of U&e'M teoridn nnd 

the retinal dniacbm^t. were both. aft^,.T;0‘ thfe eawe cah^:—vis., ah 
alteration ’h> the eoruipo^ition hf thc' intra-ijc'ular fioida. 

:Ka interesting point with regatv! to one of these.eyes is the fact of 
a.. gta4: hxawple of a i* siba!r.;«y^*\ -ah'4 ihe 

anaioasjcal pectiliarities of this kind of eyc^'e.ry'W.eli./, And it is '?? 0 Ethy^ 
of rMiark that not only if# the eiceufnientai space very'itarfoW, hht the 
a-tiglo of the anterioi^plmTnbtef ia: roupli shaliowei? than novthal 1%^ ISM/ ' 
.‘I’tere is aippinti.'should like to ttreottou'hi ootmexion wiih-gjancowa 
secondary id mti’a'-ricular toniour;’^ In the niah>rity oT cases of thTfr-kind 
an ohyious forward displacement of lens and iris has taken'plac^V 





BeHhn xrf Oiih0i^lm6i*?gy 12S, 

catiseii by pwBstiic^ from ^lighrcd* wbJch Is' pr»?dace«3 by itieans urth« 
growjiig tnmcnvr, ot by 8. laige aasoeiittfcii Pdttnal detachii»Qti 

there is a grtibp of eo^ which do not-show th% forward difir' 
placoTjaew, and yet in wdiieh coinidete elc^nre ot the angle of the 
anterior chamber by the iris root dM,. fowd ; in those eyes wotl-iaarked 
signs of,'jtt/!arfimafci6n are m the, tfWhss at the. filtraliuii angle, 

ft.<«oefcafceil with^^ft memhyjtfte-^otten;,'vaScuiarji»d“nn ■the, aotei'iDt 
surface of the*^ Iris, together'ectropion uyese (figs. l l and i5),, 
Membrane^, of. this espeejally lii eates of gfahcoJu^^: 

secondary- to. hr .vitb"ihlra-bc;»-fW KahoowhageS' I’hey. ai^i’ 

occur to d ICSS: degVee m', inb^^ ciasee 


Fig. 15* 

€^m ol . AcOdcsioti d£ >oot oi io wwm . 


whioh‘j‘t^e appjfcrently '^iman itn;' ciergdn.. But-i» ihead',^.f^ Cftfifes 
■■the giiiUBOftia iS nevei* of very loUg &ta»ding,^^ ahd‘j thmfc iihei;aotiditi 
s.uggefits an dohamufifttory elfemeht ak'itt production of 

secOTicittry glAUComh associatnd, with .inti’i^cnhir tunioUrs; possibly 
because some, aubstfthnes eyolved jo the growing inmouri or the products 
of its dtgeanmiron, jwt as^irrltuatS pu th^effereni channsle of the eye. 

i*Vi:e; fant tiuii this ’ap]payen% inflam^ OlbsiU'e 'df, the angle of 
.the cham.hen caspa i»i) ifi .-againjst the 

suggestion which has l:^en ptft fbr wal'd wh regard 'to its cause, in nase^ 
choroidal sarcoma—vi>t.,. that the . indiuiVmfttory pyo,cess is secondary' 
tki -f>b^i*hctioa of'the vocfcex veins by. the ^wtb. A gliotns which is 
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gfowing freely To:" bas not itjvaded/fjie ehor^^ 

wotild ob^tnctivb option on^ 

? Aiifi the foUpwing- 

that Itt of 5nii^-dctt)ftr a pi-otlueed in the 

- iaye ^ the tifimiejB. In. the 

ateo soinetinies in. the 

, iMjg-iiOn; ^li ftSd iJiilorlayetft, &iaJaU^ round or oval, encapsuled 
hyaline hodiee are fonnd' in cetiain Mgv i^L These corjiora;: 

jSitbfl^cea in the retma are B'iniiiaf ih nattire to tbo'ae coirim 
centjcal hexvQhs system; bdili ar^ p¥t(lj4hf,y the 
', ■ile^h'Statioh of nearOgJia Oells. ' In the .yeiina I have qotiefedi 
:^re8!^ee espeeiahy ih; 4rldf:^byhhtt& , without^ 

cb&ages iq the pt^tth^iar part’ of the eye.’, they do not seem to occur with 
eehQphtiiahntfcis and paupihthhlhotisiv One^.s. h’iperienw 
retmaG is n»turalIy'hoiitfe.d, hut f ba^ve not' seen therii' in' a noniiel et’e, i 



I*’* \ ftirrfpk ‘ ^ 

I havd Ohsthy'ed them in.the rietioa, htrvi!yym, in a nuiuher of eiiaes Of 
intra-oculef sarsminav andhhis t^nite apart froiii arty Tetihal detachtaent. 
They biiyef .fjeen described as openrrtng^ in nornjol eyea, but it ,i? 's fact 
that ell the so-called n.uttaal -.'eyys report^Kis .containing them were in 
reality, eyes in winch ihtf'i'‘e.ch%r g_nV^^^ we^e present. 

The lnfei;ehce : is that .this, form .of d<%e:^netatt£>n is the resnlh of 
the action aha tojcin on the rOtmAi nearpglia.imlJB m^^ that .suoh 

a tostiri is pm'iani in certain eases id .mMthaych.tis and Of iptra-Qcufar"; 
new growth. ' T^, '■ -- ' I'-.'i ’ 

mBhinahAPiivi i." ' 

Ld da B;3Cfi Tind <)<sTiatTA *>^ fF?)f . g'oQffral ; ii<5V: a< 

fit, p. 6 , - .*5;:^," ^^;;,/ ' -I / ‘ , ‘ . ' ' 

"ymiHOEKr. Vouni. Med: Jss0<!r,v l9lS. • 
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Herbert’s Short-flap Operation for Glaucoma. 

By W. G. Laws, F.E.C.S. 

Mr. Laws said that during the last four years he had operated on 
pra.ctically all his glaucoma cases by Colonel Herbert’s “ short-flap ” 
luethod, and as the period seemed sufficiently long to judge of the 
permanence of the results, he thought a short summary of them might 
be worth bringing before the Section. 

Beferring first to some points in the method of making the short 
flap, he said that the primary incision in the sclera should not be more 
than 2 mm. from the edge of the cornea; if made farther away it was 
not only more difficult to enter the angle of a shallow anterior chamber. 



but there was the possibility, with a thin sclerotic, of coming unduly 
near to the ciliary body, and getting a hernia of the latter beneath the 
flap. For making the vertical cuts which completed the flap he had 
used, in a number of cases, Mr. Bishop Harman’s twin scissors. The 
pattern which he found most easy to use was made for him by Walb, of 
Heidelberg; it could now be obtained also from Weiss, of London. But 
latterly he had been inclined to return to the original method, and make 
the vertical cuts with the narrow knife on an angled shank; there was 
then no need to turn down a conjunctival flap, there was no need, as 
a rule, to do an iridectomy, and probably the edges of the cuts were less 
damaged than by the scissors. He thought the reduction of traumatism 
to a minimum an important factor in the success of this, and, indeed, 
of all glaucoma operations. It was with the same end in view that 
he abstained from the use of any antiseptic to the conjunctiva before 
a glaucoma operation. 

He next discussed the operation on the basis of his cases, first, as to 
its safety; secondly, as to its efficiency. 

JTJ— 23 
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In 140 operations he had met with three cases of intra-ocular 
haemorrhage at the time of operation. Two of these were in eyes long 
blind from glaucoma, one of them being a case of bupbthalmos ; in the 
third case, an eye with vision of /o, duration of the disease two years, 
the haemorrhage, or perhaps acute subretinal oedema, was subsequently 
absorbed and the eye recovered, with normal tension and vision of 
These were the only accidents, due to the operation, which occurred in 
the series of cases. 

As to the efficiency of the operation, he had been able to bring up to 
date and test with the tonometer two-thirds of the total cases; of these 
sixteen were failures, in the sense that the tension was not completely 
normal. One of these was a very early case, in which he recognized 
that he had not done enough, but the patient, after keeping apparently 
well for five months, disappeared, and it was only some years later that 
he found the tension had returned. Another failure was a case of 
thrombotic retinitis, and in three others the glaucoma was most probably 
due to this cause. In a very plethoric and gouty patient the bleeding 
was so profuse and persistent that he could not be sure that he 
completed the flap; tension had returned in this case. Another failure 
was in a case of plastic irido-cyclitis with raised tension; and in another 
the glaucoma was secondary to cataract extraction and needling of 
capsule, and there was probably vitreous in the anterior chamber. 

In order to test the operation he had done it in almost all cases 
without selection. He should not continue to do this, for he did not 
believe that this operation, or any operation, would be found suitable for 
all cases of glaucoma indiscriminately. For old-standing cases, and 
particularly for those in which the angle of the anterior chamber was 
much shallowed, the best method was probably the open wedge or 
sclerectomy ab exterm. But for cases of early, or fairly early, glaucoma 
he considered that the short flap came nearer to the ideal than any other 
operation that had been suggested. 
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The Ideal Glaucoma Incision. 

By Lieut.-Colonel H. Herbert, F.R.C.S., I.M.S. 

In bringing forward a report upon incomplete work some explanation 
is necessary, Mr, Freeland Fergus was to have read a paper on 
trephining, and my communication was offered in consequence, 
primarily as discussion on trephining, but going beyond this in reference 
to some recent work of my own. Otherwise, I should have waited for 
fuller development of the method described below, and at present I 
direct attention rather to an incision than to an operation. 

Any acknowledgment from me of the enormous success attained by 
trephining would be superfluous. The full awakening of eye surgeons 
ever}rwhere to the benefits of the so-called filtration operations has been 
a great tribute to Colonel Elliot’s work, I wish now, however, to 
consider one of the unfavourable attributes of the operation—the liability 
to late infection which is incurred. Time has yet to show the extent and 
gravity of this liability. But be it great or small, the important thing 
to realize now is that the danger is largely an unnecessary one. It is 
largely removable by simple and obvious means. Once this is admitted, 
cliange in procedure appears inevitable, somewhat on the lines indicated 
below. 

There is no evidence that the late septic disasters already published, 
following trephining operations, have been attributable to errors in 
technique. On the contrary, any wide open sclero-corneal fistulous 
track quite close to the limbus must produce the localized vesicular 
conjunctival patch, which is mainly responsible for the liability to 
septic invasion, I have myself induced the objectionable conjunctival 
change by fistula formation, though in operating I had excised no tissue, 
and had interfered with the conjunctiva to the least possible extent, 
(So far as the conjunctiva was concerned there was merely a puncture, 
with sliding of the membrane,) 

Trephining appears calculated to produce the maximum of localized 
effect upon the conjunctiva, for (1) the opening is now commonly 
made as far forward as practicable—that is, it is partly purely comeal 
and partly limbal—where the conjunctiva is thin and firmly adherent; 
(2) by a circular opening the outflow of aqueous is localized as 
nearly as possible to a point; and (3) there is ordinarily no provision 
JU —23a 
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for restricting the leakage of aqueous to the minute quantity needed 
in many eyes. 

The following are the only means which are likely to be perma¬ 
nently effective in keeping the conjunctiva as nearly normal as 
practicable after a filtration operation:— 

(1) To facilitate the flow of aqueous backward under the conjunctiva 
the pervious sclero-corneal track must open superficially about a milli¬ 
metre behind the limbqs, where the conjunctiva is only loosely attached. 
And since at the deep surface of the cornea any operative wound should 
lie far forward, well away from the root of the iris, it follows that the 
passage through sclera and cornea must be oblique, not direct. 

(2) The filtering track must be extended more or less widely 
parallel with the corneal margin, to widen the area of diffusion beneath 
the conjunctiva. But because of the acknowledged danger of large 



incisions in glaucomatous eyes, the opening should be small at the deep 
comeal surface, widening out fan-wise to reach the superficial surface 
of the sclera. 

Stipulations (1) and (2) are in theory indisputable. They are already 
realized partly in some forms of sclerectomy. But their full realization 
demands no more than a simple limited sub-conjunctival incision in a 
transverse vertical plane a little behind the corneal margin, provided the 
incision can be kept from healing. Such a section can be made by 
sawing from without inwards (fig. 1), after reflecting the conjunctiva. 
If the cutting be done slowly, and stopped as soon as aqueous begins 
to escape, the extreme of disproportion between deep and superficial 
measurements of the incision is secured. With enlargement of such a 
section this disproportion very rapidly lessens. These very small flap 
sections are comparatively easily kept open, as compared with keratome 
punctures. A sufficiently near approach to the typical section may be 
made by puncture and counter-puncture with a very narrow knife 
tapering all the way (fig. 2). And this particular form of incision fits 
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in best with some of the further requirements of a glaucoma operation. 
It necessitates only a small conjunctival puncture at each end. On this 
account it is not very suitable where iridectomy is contemplated. 

(3) As a third means of promoting wide diffusion under the con¬ 
junctiva, this membrane must be interfered with as little as possible. If 
it become fibrosed and adherent as the result of the operation the 
benefits of provisions (1) and (2) are lost. Escaping aqueous must then 
tend to make channels directly forwards through adherent conjunctiva. 

(4) Finally, the flow of the aqueous must be restricted to meet only 
the actual needs of the case, so far as practicable. 

As long ago as 1901-02 I found that a permanent, sub-conjunctival ' 
stoma could be established by infolding a long conjunctival flap into such 
a wound as above described.^ But the method of infolding was open to 
objection, and the results were variable, and in one case of over-free 



fistulization late infection followed. Quite recently, after using up time 
and material with very little advantage in testing the possibilities of 
infolding in keratome punctures, I have returned to the above section, 
with promising results. But the methods which I have adopted for 
keeping the sub-conjunctival wound open have been a little troublesome. 

In chronic non-congestive glaucoma drainage can be established by 
fixing a small gilded metal rod or a knotted thread in the wound for 
twenty-four hours (fig. 3). The rod or thread lies on the surface of the 
conjunctiva, depressing the latter into the underlying scleral wound. 
One must recall here the fact that the end portions of the wound form 
merely a groove in the sclera. The outer non-perforating portion is 
apt to be relatively short when the incision is made by puncture and 
counter-puncture, the inner non-perforating portion being longer (fig. 2). 
It is unnecessary to depress the conjunctiva deeper than the floor of the 
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groove. That is to say, there is no need to infold conjunctiva actually 
into the anterior chamber at any portion of the wound. The fixation 
of the rod or thread necessitates a suture at each end, accurately 
placed and dipping firmly into the sclerotic. And the knotted thread 
of the suture irritates the upper lid a little, even though both eyes 
be kept bandaged for the twenty-four hours. There is obviously 
room for improvement in the means of keeping the wound open. 
Further, if the operation is to prove generally acceptable, there must 
be less conjunctival displacement than that produced by the insertion of 
a straight rod. I think this displacement tends to fibrosis, and conse¬ 
quent localization of filtration. It is unnecessary to depress the 
conjunctiva about the middle of the wound. Separation at two 
points only of the incision will suffice to keep the whole open. 



The needle-points are directed somewhat away from the cornea in order that 
the threads, when tied, shall lie in the incision. 


The method, indeed, would be unworthy of present mention were it 
not for an unexpected feature of great value. During the making of 
the incision by the narrow tapering knife (if sharp), and during the 
subsequent fixing of the sutures, the anterior chamber is commonly 
never emptied. With puncture and counter-puncture placed as stated, 
a millimetre or so behind the limbus, there is leakage of aqueous 
barely sufficient to raise the conjunctiva, enabling the incision to be 
completed sub-conjunctivally. The two small punctures made in the 
conjunctiva need to be enlarged for the subsequent accurate insertion of 
the suture. 

Thus the operation should be one of the safest imaginable. The 
extent of the operative interference is reduced to a minimum. With 
the chamber only partly emptied, or emptied only for a very brief 
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interval, the risk of fundus haemorrhage must be very small. There 
can ordinarily be no need to interfere with the iris. With the pupil 
under the influence of eserine there can be no risk of prolapse. The 
pupil can ordinarily be kept small, since for this simple incision the use 
of adrenalin can usually be avoided, and only moderate instillation 
of cocaine is needed. 

I have only operated upon nine eyes by this method as yet. In 
most of the cases I have used atropine freely in the after*treatment, 
beginning forty-eight hours after operation, to increase the effect of the 
operation, as the immediate result appeared small, judging by the 
limited elevation of the conjunctiva. To ensure free filtration a fair 
length of incision is advisable, since retention of aqueous may appa¬ 
rently still be counted upon. But for absolute and congestive glaucomas 
wider separation of the wound than I have yet obtained would seem 
necessary. The most widely diffused filtration that I have yet seen 
among these cases was obtained by the use of knotted thread only. 
The thread was drawn tightly when tied, probably approximating the 
ends of the section, and so opening the wound. If separation of 
the wound alone were required this could easily be obtained by the 
pull of sutures on the anterior lip of the incision, as I found in a case 
of absolute glaucoma. But by this means the anterior chamber was at 
once emptied, the iris prolapsed, and the operation was radically altered. 

To sum up, the operation at present is a little troublesome to the 
surgeon and impleasant to the patient, and it has not yet been proved 
applicable to all forms of glaucoma, but the prospect of reducing the 
various dangers of glaucoma operations is such as to warrant consider¬ 
able effort in developing and testing the method. 
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A Variable Flap Operation for Chronic Glaucoma. 

By N. Bishop Harman, F.E.C.S. 

The operation herein described is the outcome of several experi¬ 
ments made with a view to improving the operation of sclerotomy 
known as Herbert’s “ small-flap ” operation. I have been performing 
this latter operation since it was first published, doing it with the twin 
scissors devised by myself for the purpose of facilitating the cutting 
of the flap. With the general results of the operation I am well 
pleased. It is simple in performance, the risks are minimal, and the 
filtration produced in the greater number of cases is sufficient. But 
there are a fairly large proportion in which the flap reunites with the 
main scleral tissue, so that filtration is lost by way of the new track, and 
the operation has either to be repeated, or else some other method of 
sclerotomy, or may be a sclerectomy, performed. 

In a good many recent cases 1 have been in the habit of cutting off 
the flap when I judged the sclera was unduly tough, either by the feel of 
the resistance during the cutting by the twin scissors, or by the spring 
of the cut flap when it was bent back on the cornea. To facilitate the 
removal of the flap the blades of the twin scissors were altered so as to 
cut a piece of sclera that was isolated, except for one small remaining 
connexion at the cornea. The flap so cut was found to be extremely 
mobile, almost as movable as the leaf of the black poplar. The 
mobility of the piece led me to try the effect of leaving it in situ after 
twisting it over on itself, so that the original uveal surface was made to 
look towards the conjunctiva, and vice versa. At the same time the 
new shape of flap was attached to the main sclera by so slender a 
pedicle that it could be removed, when it was so desired, by the 
touch of the keratome. 

The method of securing these results is as follows :— 

(1) The conjunctiva is reflected from over the insertion of the 
superior rectus and dissected over the limbus, so as to extend it on to 
the cornea at the immediate site of the intended sclerotomy. 

(2) A small bent keratome is used to make the initial scleral 
incision, the cut is made about 2 mm. from the apparent edge of the 
cornea, and is 4 ram. wide (fig. 1). 
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when the reversed flap is released from the grip of the iris forceps 
it may turn back into its original position. In such a case it may be 
deemed better to excise the flap, which is easily performed by the touch 
of the keratome. 

(5) Iridectomy .—By this method of operation the performance of 
a satisfactory iridectomy is easy. Either a button-hole excision or a 
clean-cut excision up to the pupil margin may be made. There is no 
difficulty in seizing the iris, in making the cuts, or in replacing the cut 
edge when the section is made. I am in the habit of making a minute 
button-hole excision. This is done in the belief that the iridectomy 
must of necessity result in the inclusion of a few cells of the uveal 
pigment in the scleral opening, and by their presence check any 
tendency to healing. Further, it is a security against any blockage of 
the opening by a prolapse, although such incidents were few in my 
hands even before a minimal button-hole iridectomy was practised 
regularly. The iridectomy is made so soon as the corneo-scleral flap 
is cut, and before this is dealt with either by twisting or excision. 

(6) Massage .—The third day after the operation gentle massage of 
the eyeball is begun. The lids are closed, and the patient is told to 
look down. Then the loose skin of the upper lid is gently rolled over 
the globe in an oval orbit. Beginning from the region of the lachrymal 
gland the finger rolls the skin inwards and downwards, and then returns 
upwards and outwards. If the patient is intelligent he or she is taught 
to do it for from the end of the first week. Also on the third day 
the usual practice of instilling a drop of atropine on one occasion is 
followed. 

When healing is advanced the condition of the sclero-corneal flap 
after it has been twisted is very interesting. It looks more like a foreign 
body than a piece of the normal tissue. It is white and detached in 
appearance, and so it remains. So far I have done five eyes in this 
manner, and the longest interval after operation is now six months. 
The flaps remain whiter than the rest of the sclera. If anything, they 
appear to be rather smaller than when first cut. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that this mode of operating has a 
distinct advantage over other methods of sclerotomy or sclerectomy, in 
that it gives the surgeon a considerable latitude in the grading of the 
effects he hopes to produce. Most of the operations published, and 
which I have tried, are rigid to the last degree. The same thing is done, 
neither more nor less, for every kind of eye, and for every kind of sclera, 
be it thin and soft, or tough almost to the density of gristle. The 
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twisted flap seems to have the effect that has been sought after by 
so many, the formation of an inclusion tissue that should keep open the 
fistula that has been cut. Added to this advantage the operation is easy 
of performance, and causes no discomfort to the patient. 

Mr. A. L. Whitehead said he was hoping members might learn some¬ 
thing from Mr. Greeves's pathological results in successful cases of glaucoma 
operation. He had waited a long time to see a series of sections through the 
filtration angle in cases in which the operation had been successful. He had 
never seen such a series of sections. The only case he had seen which 
approached such a condition was one in which he was able to get the eye three 
years after an operation. He could not get serial sections, but secured a 
number through the operating wound, which was that of an ordinary iridec¬ 
tomy. It showed two or three tracks running down from the anterior chamber 
towards the spaces of Fontana, lined with epithelium, derived, obviously, from 
that lining the anterior chamber. 'One could see fistulous tracks leading down 
into the spaces of Fontana; and he believed that was what one succeeded in 
obtaining in a successful iridectomy or Herbert’s operation, only by trephining 
these tracks lead into the sub-conjunctival space. It seemed to him that where 
success occurred it was by setting up one or more fistulous tracks ; and where 
there was failure it was because chronic inflammatory changes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the filtration angle set up the formation of fibrous tissue, which 
closed the operation wound, whatever the operator did. This was shown in 
a series of sections made in an unsuccessful case of trephining. During the 
last four years he had trephined all his cases of subacute or chronic glaucoma, 
and on all his acute cases he had done iridectomy. He did not combine 
scleral puncture. In this particular case he did trephining with iridectomy, 
which he thought would be successful—i.e., it was carefully placed at the 
comeo-scleral junction, neither too far forward nor too far back. He also, as 
was his custom, put in a small curved spatula, with the end bent at practi¬ 
cally a right angle. He then carefully rotated it in all directions in order to 
make sure that he had made the trephine opening complete. Where one 
trephined far forwards one was apt to leave a small portion of transparent 
cornea blocking up the anterior portion of the trephine opening. He conceived 
that even other and more skilled operators might do so, because one could not 
see it; the cornea was more dense and more diflBcult to trephine through than 
the sclerotic at the corneo-scleral junction. Therefore the trephine cut more 
quickly through the posterior part of the trephine opening than it cut the 
anterior part, and one was apt to leave a small portion of cornea. He rotated 
the spatula in this case, and, as far as be could see, the operation was 
successful. But ultimately the tension went up, and the eye had to be excised. 
He found that the opening was blocked by a new formation of fibrous tissue— 
i.e., there were considerable fibroid changes in the immediate vicinity of the 
trephine opening, apd the opening was blocked by a considerable formation 
of fibrous tissue. One must remember this tendency to the formation of 
JU— 236 
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fibrous tissue, whatever the operator might do. He thought there was no 
doubt that the tendency to glaucoma arose from acute inflammatory changes, 
causing a congestive thickening of the filtration angle, and, later, the formation 
of fibrous tissue. He thought all had had cases of acute glaucoma which had 
followed acute congestive changes. One of the most striking cases of the kind 
he had seen was that in which a gentleman with a cataract in the right eye 
came to see him. As it was not quite ripe, he advised the patient to wait 
a month or two. It was arranged that he (the speaker) should do it in two 
months* time at the patient’s house. The day before the date agreed upon 
the doctor sent to say the eye had become acutely glaucomatous and painful. 
He did an iridectomy then, and a month later he removed the cataract, and 
the vision subsequently was S with glasses. Three years afterwards the 
patient went through the same routine ; the other lens became opaque, and 
an operation was arranged. But, the night before, acute glaucoma developed, 
and an iridectomy had to be done. A few weeks later he removed the lens, 
fortunately with the same visual result. The nervous excitement of the 
approaching operation had produced acute congestive glaucoma. Another case 
which he saw was that of a lady who had had an acute bereavement, 
and developed acute double glaucoma the same night. A few weeks ago 
he operated upon a lady who had subacute glaucoma in one eye. He 
arranged to operate on her the following morning. During that night she 
developed acute glaucoma in the other eye. It seemed to him that, whatever 
form of operation might be selected for glaucoma, one was “ up against ” this 
formation of fibrous tissue, and his experience seemed to show that the 
trephining operation was more likely to yield a successful result than any other 
procedure, because the opening was less likely to be blocked up by fibrous 
tissue. He recently had a curious experience. One afternoon he had to 
operate, at the hospital, on four patients with glaucoma. His supply of 
trephines was running short, and if pressure were exerted with the trephine 
an accident was likely. In two of these cases the disk became displaced into 
the anterior chamber; this was due to the pressure he had to use because the 
trephine was not cutting correctly. With scissors he divided laterally from 
the trephine opening, put in a spatula, and cut ofif the disk after tilting it out. 
Both these cases were double trephinings, and in each, where he had to enlarge 
the incision, the eyes did badly ; for, though the incision was enlarged, tension 
rose again to a higher degree than in the corresponding eye in each case in 
which he was able to carry out a clean trephining, at the exact position of the 
corneo-scleral junction, for this gave the patient the best possible chance. 
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Case of West’s Intranasal Operation for Dacryocystitis. 

By Harold Whale, F.R.C.S. 

M. C., FEMALE, aged 52, was 'admitted to hospital on June 3, 1914, 
suffering, since June, 1913, from purulent dacryocystitis, apparently 
idiopathic ; no trauma or other assignable cause. Had been using lotion 
given by panel doctor until February, 1914. In February, 1914, she 
saw the eye specialist at the out-patient department, who dilated the 
canaliculi twice weekly. This effected some improvement until Easter, 
1914; then she had a relapse with exacerbations of epiphora; dim 
vision. Dacryocystectomy was performed by Mr. Whale on June 4. 
The next day she felt quite well, very little pain and slight discoloration 
round about the eye. Canaliculi syringed through with H 2 O 2 and then 
dilute boric lotion. Nostrils syringed out with same and eye bathed 
with boric lotion. 
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Case of West’s intranasal pperation. 
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June 6: Still feeling quite well, no pain, eye very comfortable; 
canaliculi and nostrils syringed out; eye bathed with boric lotion. 

June 8 : Eye quite painless, discoloration disappearing ; still 
syringed and bathed. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Ernest Clarke asked whether the opening made remained open ; 
had Mr. Whale watched cases for sufficient length of time to enable him to 
know whether it filled up again. If not, this operation api^eared to he an ideal 
one, compared with the removal of the lachrymal sac. He would like to hear 
over what length of time Mr. Whale had had an opportunity of watching a 
case on which tlie procedure had been followed. It was an admirable species 
of “ short-circuiting.” 

Mr. Leslie Paton said it was iwhaps within the recollection of some 
members that Mr. Graham and he showed, at the Ophthalmological Congress 
in April last, at the Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, two such cases. 
One of the cases was operated upon early in March, and the other later in the 
same month, and at the present time they had continued to act perfectly. He 
wished to speak of a modification of the operation introduced by Mr. Graham, 
which made it much simpler, and seemed to secure—an important ix)int— 
the exact apposition of the two holes, the hole in the mucous membrane of the 
nose and the hole in the mucous membrane of the sac. Mr. Graham reflected 
the square flap of nasal mucous membrane and made his bony opening. He 
then protruded the wall of the sac through a hole in the bone, and made the 
hole in the sac wall with the cautery. One could see exactly what was being 
touched with the cautery point. Mr. Graham then put the nasal flap back 
into position, pushed the probe forward a little, and cauterized the mucous 
membrane flap with the cautery point again. That ensured the two holes 
being exactly opposite, and it was better than, by the West oi)eration, cutting 
a square bit out, and there was a consequent shortening of the operation. 

Mr. W. Lang asked how the drainage would be maintained now the sac 
was removed, because the canaliculi being torn through, the utility of the 
operation would have vanished. 

Mr. Whale replied that the longest time after the operation that he had 
seen a case of the kind was two months, but Dr. D. K. Paterson, the present 
President of the Laryhgological Section, showed a month ago four or five cases 
which had run some months. Widi regard to trimming the bony opening, 
there was a refinement which could be effected—namely, cutting the hole in the 
bone a little bigger than that in the mucous membrane, thus leaving a minute 
fringe or collar round, which could be tucked outwards, with the idea of 
preventing granulations growing round the edge. To get hold of the sac, the 
exhibitor pushed through with the probe, and grasped immediately below, and 
tlien withdrew the probe. The sac shown this evening was unusual, because it 
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was removed in one piece. There was a hole in the specimen, showing where 
the canaliculi had been attached, but possibly the canaliculi bad been pulled 
out with the sac, and become detached. If that were so, there was now no 
excretory lachrymal apparatus of any sort, and the patient was now in the same 
condition as if operated on by the external route, except that the older external 
operation sometimes left a scar. The epiphora had already nearly stopped. 


Case of Supernumerary Punctum Lachrymale and Canaliculus. 

By K. Affleck Greeves, F.R.C.S. 

The patient, a woman, aged 40, came up to Mr. Fisher’s Out¬ 
patients at Moorfields complaining of watering of the left eye. The 
condition had been present for two months. On examination, two 
puncta were found to be present on the left lower lid; one of these was 
in the normal position and normal in appearance, the other was a slit¬ 
like opening 4 mm. internal to the former, close to the inner canthus. 
The lachrymal sac could be syringed out through either punctum,. and 
when fluid was forced into the sac through one punctum a stream was 
emitted through the other. Probes could be passed into the sac 
simultaneously through each punctum, and if a probe was passed 
through the outer punctum and pushed upwards, it did not come out 
through the inner, but could be seen in the floor of the inner, covered 
by a delicate layer of semi-transparent mucous membrane. There were 
therefore two separate lower canaliculi opening into the lachrymal sac, 
one corresponding to each punctum being present. The upper punctum 
of the left eye and both those of the right were in all respects normal. 
The patient had a chronic lachrymal mucocele on the left side; a probe 
could be passed down the nasal duct through either punctum. 

Between forty and fifty cases of supernumerary puncta have been 
published—almost entirely in foreign ophthalmological literature. The 
details vary much in different cases: the abnormality in most cases is 
in the lower lid, but occasionally in the upper. In some cases the 
openings have a common canaliculus; in others, as in the present case, 
each has a separate one. The relative positions of the openings 
vary. The greatest number of openings recorded is four in a case of 
Majewski’s : these'were situated close together on a flattened eminence, 
and each one communicated with a separate canaliculus. None of the 
cases were bilateral. In some cases the condition was discovered 
accidentally, in others because the patients complained of epiphora. 
In many of the latter, probably, the epiphora had nothing to do with the 
JY —18a 
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congenital abnormality, but merely led to the discovery of the latter. 
Nevertheless, in some, the obstruction to the flow of tears appears to 
have been between punctum and sac, in which case there may have been 
some congenital narrowing of the canaliculus or canaliculi, as well as the 
other abnormality. Misplacement of the puncta might account for the 
epiphora in some cases. 

The nasal duct appears in the sixth week of foetal life, or there¬ 
abouts, as a thickening of the epiblast in the lachrymo-nasal groove 
—i.e., in the place of junction of the external nasal and maxillary 
processes. This solid epiblastic cord expands at its upper end in the 
position of the future lachrymal sac, and from this upper expansion 
two processes grow upwards and inwards; these processes represent 
the future canaliculi respectively. The solid cord and its processes 
later become hollowed in the centre, so as to form the nasal duct, 
lachrymal sac, and two canaliculi. The presence of supernumerary 
canaliculi can only be explained by the assumption of an outgrowth 
of a greater number of processes than normal from the epiblastic cord. 

Tooke, who reported two cases of supernumerary puncta which 
opened into a common canaliculus, attempts to explain all these cases 
on the assumption that supernumerary puncta are the result of an 
absence of the original epiblastic thickening at certain parts ; this 
explanation, however, cannot possibly be applied to cases w-here super¬ 
numerary canaliculi correspond to the puncta. 
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Double Detachment of the Retina in a Boy with Albuminuria ; 

(?) Functional. 

By Rayner D. Batten, M.D. 

W. B., MALE, aged 14. In April, 1912, he fiz'st noticed defective 
vision in the left eye, followed in December, 1912, by defect in the 
right. I saw him first in March, 1913 ; he then had extensive detach¬ 
ment of the retina in both eyes. Vision: Bight, 3 %, one letterleft, 
< He was found to have albumin in the urine, but otherwise 
his general health was good. 
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He has been an in-patient at St. Bfirtholomew’s Hospital on two 
occasions under Sir W. P. Herringham. The exact nature of his 
albuminuria is, however, still a matter of some doubt. His urine 
showing the characters of both a functional and true albuminuria. Sir 
W. P. Herringham believes him to be the subject of a “ true chronic 
nephritis,’’ but thinks that he will probably recover completely. 

In July, 1913, after he had been treated with rest, &c., in St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital, there being no improvement in the condition of 
the detachments, I operated on his left eye: Large scleral puncture, 
with the result that the field was considerably improved. The improve¬ 
ment lasted three or four months, but has not been maintained. 

Ophthalmoscopic examination: Eight eye—The detachment occupies 
the whole of the lower half of the retina, the macula appearing as 
a dark area just below the upper fold. There is a stellate arrange¬ 
ment of spots in the macular region immediately above the upper fold. 
Left eye—The area of detachment is somewhat smaller and occupies 
the temporal side ; the macula is dark. There is a white line below 
the O.D., possibly a rent in the retina. His refraction is hypermetropic. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Eayner Batten added that the boy had had symptoms of double 
detachment commencing two years ago; this still remained, and had not 
varied much. He had been under Sir W. P. Herringham, at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and there seemed to be some uncertainty as to whether it was 
functional albuminuria or whether there was some chronic nephritis under¬ 
lying it. The boy was in good general health, and showed no symptoms of 
heart trouble or oedema. There seemed to have been a number of cases 
recorded in which detachment and albuminuria with nephritis were associated, 
and a few with cyclic albuminuria. The fact was difficult of explanation, but 
there seemed to be no doubt about the association. 

Mr. H. L. Eason said the case seemed to him to present great interest 
from the point of view of the possibility of the detachment disappearing. 
Cases of ordinary albuminuric retinitis, especially with anasarca, in which the 
detachment of the retina had gone back, had been reported, and he showed 
one such nine years ago. It was recorded in the Transactions of the Ophthal- 
mological Society} The case was that of a man with chronic tubal nephritis 
and much anasarca; he had extensive double detachment of the retina, 
and this subsequently disappeared. He showed the patient again two and 
a half years later, when there was no detachment, and many members then 


* Trans, Ophthal. Soc. U.K., 1903*04, xxiv, p. 147. 
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The pathology of these cases is discussed at length by Coats.* They 
are probably partial colobomata of the optic nerve. The hole in my 
patient occupies the usual situation—i.e., the inferior temporal quadrant. 
The following is a list of all the cases I can find recorded:— 

Wiethe, Archiv f. Augenheilk,, Wiesb., 1882, xi, p. 14. 

Remak. Centralbl. f, prakt. Augenheilk.^ Leipz., 1884, p. 226. 

Stood. Klin. Monatsbl. f. Atigenheilk., Stuttg., 1884, xxii, p. 285. 

Schnabel. Wien. med. Bldtter^ pt. 6-9. Quoted by v. Hippel in “ Graefe-Saemisch 
Handbuch,’* 1884, ii, pt. 1, cbap. ix, p. 30. 

Gunn. Trans. Ophthal. Soc. U.K., 1886, vi, p. 374. 

SziLi. Centralbl. f. prakt. Augenheilk., 1887, p. 1. 

Makbogki. Centralbl. f. prakt. AugeiiJieilk., 1888, p. 264. 

Peltesohn. Centralbl. f. prakt. Augenheilk,, 1888, p. 339. 

Bock. “ Die angeborene Kolobome d. Augapfels,’* 1893, p. 71. 

Doloanofp. Archiv f. Augenhcilk., 1894, xxviii, p. 348. 

Pbost. “ The Fundus Oculi,” 1896, p. 83. 

Dyckmeibteb. Archiv f. Augenheilk., 1903, xlviii, p. 56. 

Thomson and Ballantyne. Trans. Ophthal. Soc. U.K., 1903, xxiii, p. 277. 

Lbvinsohn. Berl. Ophtlial. Gesellsch, Reference in Zeilschr.f. Atigenheilk.^ Berl., 1906, 
XV, p. 370. 

Reiss. Zeitschr.f, Augenheilk.^ 1908, xix, p. 505. 

Mohb. Zeitschr.f. Augenheilk.y 1908, xx, p. 270. 

Laubeb. Zeitschr. f. Augenheilk., 1908, xx, pp. 388, 583. 

Hebczooh. Zeitschr.f. Atigenheilk., 1908, xx, p. 270. 

Fbaenkel. Ann. d'Ocul., 1909, cxli, p. 101. 

Stephenson. Ophthalmoscope, 1909, vii, p. 78. 

Gabb. Ophthalmoscope, 1909, vii, p. 742. 

Williams. Ann. of Ophthal., St. Louis, 1913, xxii, p. 038. 

James. Ophthal. Review, 1913, xxxii, p. 38. 


Roy. Lond. Ophthal. Hosp. Rci>orts, 1908, xvii, p. 215. 
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Cases of Keratoconus (Conical Cornea). 

By Chables Wray, F.E.C.S. 

Case I. —M. M., female. This patient came under my care several 
years ago. During many months she passed through a period of 
intense anxiety, with the result that the astigmatism associated with 
the conus increased in the course of about six months from + 7 in each 
eye to +18 in the right eye and +16 in the left. In September, 1912, 
the vision in the right eye with the correcting glass was (?), and in 
the left, Two cautery operations have been done on the left eye and 
five on the right. The first cauterizations on the right eye were very 
light on account of the uncertainty of the results. At the end of May, 
1914, the keratometer showed 3'5d. astigmatism at 60 in the right eye, 
and 3’25d. at 70 in the left. The result, on examination for glasses, was 
as follows: E., -0 5 c -3 50 at 150, §; L., +0 5 c -3 50 at 140, § 
(? one or two letters). Date of last cauterization, June, 1913. 

Case II. —L. C., female, aged 34. This patient was seen for the 
first time several years ago. At the first visit there was a pronounced 
cone in the usual position, and the astigmatism was corrected by +6 cyl. 
She was seen again in October, 1913. At that time vision in the right 
eye was c +9 cyl., at 15 — §, whilst in the left eye —1 sph. c +14 cyl. 
at 15 gave -j%. Two cauterizations have been done on the right eye 
and three on the left. The last cauterization wound on the latter has 
not yet healed. Vision before the last operation : E., —3 50 cyl. at 120 
— § ; L., —1 sph. c +9 cyl. at 25 - 

Case III. —Mrs. M., aged 67. This patient has been practically 
blind for upwards of forty years, and has not been able to thread 
needles since she was aged 16, her present age being 67. When she 
came under my care she could count fingers at nearly half a metre with 
the left eye, but saw a little better with the right. Five operations 
have been done on the former and four on the latter. The kerato¬ 
meter shows astigmatism of 2d. in the right and 3'25d in the left eye. 
An optical iridectomy was attempted on the latter, but the patient’s un¬ 
steadiness made it impossible to carry it out quite satisfactorily. The 
last operation was thirteen weeks ago. An optical iridectomy on the 
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right eye should improve the vision very considerably, but the patient 
is so satisfied with her present condition that she does not feel disposed 
to have it done. Vision at the end of May, 1914 : R., —8 sph. c -2 cyl. 
at 125 = 2 ^ ?; L., -3 sph. c -3 25 cyl. at 150 - 


Traumatic Dislocation of the Lens. 

By Charles Wray, F.R.C.S. 

A. B., MALE, aged 55. The patient was hit on the upper outer 
part of the eye with a tennis ball. There is no suspicion of bruising, 
nor is there any sub-conjunctival ecchymosis. The patient says 
he could read the newspaper just before the accident. Vision is now 
fingers at a metre. The left eye is for all practical purposes blind 
and the cornea hazy. The cornea on the right side is hazy, especially 
so in the lower and outer part and presents an unusually pro¬ 
nounced arcus senilis. The pupil was slightly dilated, the iris being 
inactive and the anterior chamber deeper than normal and more so at 
the upper and outer part. Tension is fractionally diminished in both 
eyes, but possibly a little more on the right. It is extremely difficult to 
make out the details of the fundus on account of a general haze of the 
media and the lens appears to be displaced backw^ards and downwards 
into the vitreous. 


Optic Neuritis with Symmetrical Loss of the Lower Portion 
of the Field associated with Diabetes. 

By M. S. Mayou, F.R.C.S. 

A. E., MALE, aged 47, gate-keeper. Seen at Central London 
Ophthalmic Hospital on September 17, 1913, complaining of the lower 
half of the field of vision of the right eye. Right vision, § ; left 
vision, §. Pupils equal and active. Wassermann reaction negative. 
Complains of some pain over the right frontal region and some 
discharge from the nose. On examination of the fields there is a 
sector shape scotoma occupying the lower half of the right field. 
The left field is full. On examination the right disk showed a w'ell- 
marked optic neuritis with a swelling of about 5d. No retinal 
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haemorrhages were seen. He was sent to Golden Square Throat 
Hospital and the antrum was found to be full of pus, and a radical 
operation was performed on October 8, 1913. No improvement followed 
the operation, and the field of vision remained the same. 

On April 7, 1914, the patient again complained of headaches and 
pain over the left eye, and on examination the disk was found to be 
blurred and there was a definite optic neuritis present. The right disk 
at this time showed definite signs of atrophy. On examination of the 
left field there was a sector shape scotoma below, somewhat similar 
to the right eye. The patient was examined by Dr. Hawthorne, who 
reported that there is no sign of any organic nervous disease or of 
the cardio-vascular apparatus. Urine 1035 ; acid, no albumin, but 
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Chart of a field from case of optic neuritis associated with diabetes. 

contains a large quantity of sugar. The patient was put on diabetic 
diet and codeia administered internally. There has been a slight 
improvement in the field of vision in the left eye, but the scotoma is 
still present. 

Mr. Mayou said that he thougiit the case was one of interstitial neuritis 
in the nerve associated with diabetes, affecting the particular bundle corre¬ 
sponding to the lower halt of the field of vision, and not the macula bundle as is 
so frequently affected in diabetes. He did not think that the septic antrum 
had anything to do with the cause, as the left eye was only affected after 
the nasal trouble had been cured. 
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Piece of Steel in the Vitreous. 

By H. L. Eason, M.S. 

P. D., AGED 24, was struck in the eye seven weeks ago with a piece 
of steel while sharpening a chisel. Has had very little pain or dis¬ 
comfort, and has only noticed that for the last week or two the left 
pupil is larger than the right. Right vision f, left vision There is 
a small healed incised wound in the sclerotic 5 or 6 mm. downwards 
and outwards from the corneo-sclerotic margin. Cornea clear, anterior 
chamber normal, iris discoloured and greenish, and does not react to 
light. No adhesions between iris and lens. Lens and vitreous quite 
clear, with the exception of one small semi-transparent floating vitreous 
opacity. The optic disk is slightly blurred, and indefinite in outline. 
Below and internal to the disk there is a small irregular laceration of 
the retina, with some proliferation of pigment; a little way below this 
a bright, polished, irregular piece of steel, in length a little greater than 
the diameter of the disk, is lying on the retina, uncovered by fibrous 
tissue, but with a little white retinal exudate in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Below and internal to the disk are the remains of a large 
sub-hyaloid haemorrhage. With the exception of the discoloration 
of the iris, the eye shows no signs whatever of any reaction or 
inflammation. 

Mr. Eason expressed his regret that the patient had not attended the 
meeting, for he had had the piece of steel in the eye for seven weeks, and 
it could be seen, bright and shining, lying on the retina ; there was no fibrous 
tissue over it. Apparently the wound of entity' was in the sclerotic, behind the 
ciliary body, and the steel must have crossed the globe and hit the opposite 
side, for there was a small laceration of retina there, and the piece of steel was 
fixed on the retina just below. There were no signs of inflammation, no 
posterior synechisB, no vitreous opacity. Vision was ®. There was a slight 
discoloration of the iris, and it did not react to light. He would like to elicit 
views as to what should be done. His own inclination was to leave it alone. 
The patient might ultimately get siderosis, but his vision would remain good 
till that occurred, and in the meantime any attempt to remove the fragment 
would in his opinion do much more harm than good. 
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Detachment of Retina due to a Band in the Vitreous 
following the Extraction of a Piece of Steel. 

By A. Hugh Thompson, M.D. 

H. S. W., MALE, aged 26, mechanic. 

History of case : On April 3, 1913, a piece of steel entered the globe 
through the cornea and iris. On April 9, 1913, successful removal of 
foreign body by giant magnet through a scleral incision (Mr. Cruise). 
Detachment noted afterwards, but after six weeks’ rest in bed nothing of 
it could be seen except a raised scar, and vision was, with glass, +4’5d. 

two letters, with field contracted up and out to 20° but full down 
and in. Sight remained at this level for a year, except for about three 
weeks in December, when it was slightly worse, and a slight return of 
the detachment was noted, which also yielded to rest in bed. May 31, 
1914; Sight suddenly failed. June 3 : Large detachment found, much 
more extensive than before. 

Point of special interest for which the case is exhibited; The 
presence of a fibrous band with membranous border marking the track 
along which the foreign body originally entered the globe. It extends 
from a point just up and in from the disk, where the foreign body was 
originally lodged, inwards and forwards towards the ciliary region and 
hole in the iris. This band has been observed since October, 1913, but 
vision remained good or partly) till May, 1914. 

Mr. Hugh Thompson said he had watched the case for fourteen months 
and X-rays showed a piece of steel in the globe. An attempt at extraction 
was made at the Western Ophthalmic Hospital, but as that institution did not, 
at that time, possess a giant magnet, he asked Mr. Cruise to do it at the 
Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, and a piece measuring 3 mm. came out. 
There was a very good recovery for a year, during which time he saw xV to A. 
two letters. On two occasions he had had diagnosable detachment of retina, 
which, on the first occasion, after six weeks’ rest, subsided; on a second 
occasion, last December, it became detached and again subsided, after which 
one could only see the retina raised into a linear scar where the foreign body 
first lodged. Ten days ago he had a relapse, and found that he had practically 
lost the sight of the affected eye, and when he was seen a few days afterwards 
he bad detachment all round, and Mr. Thompson considered the prospect of 
recovery hopeless. The other point of view from which he thought it was 
worth while to bring the patient was the existence of a band in the vitreous 
which be regarded as the cause of the detachment; the band could be seen to 
extend from the spot at which the foreign body was originally lodged, forwards 
and inwards, towards the bole in the iris which could still be seen. He thought 
there had been a dragging of the retina forwards, and hence the detachment. 
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The Operative Treatment of Keratoconus (Conical Cornea). 

By Charles Wray, F.E.C.S. 

A RECENT paper by Dr. Weeks, of New York, in the Transactions 
of the American Ophthalmological Society^ vol. xiii, pt. 2, deals with 
the various operative procedures so fully that it is unnecessary for me 
to enumerate or criticize them. 

Operative treatment so far has dealt with the more or less complete 
cone, but to wait until thinning is as dangerous as the initial softening 
is unsound practice and needs justification in view of the efficiency and 
safety of operative treatment by means of the cautery in the early 
stages. 

When the diagnosis is certain and the correcting cylinder over 6 d., 
active treatment becomes urgent, especially if the patient be over 
25 years of age and the astigmatism progressive. In one of my own 
cases the corneal curvature had remained stationary for years, but under 
great mental strain spread over a number of months it increased from 
7d to 16d., and shortly after became unmeasurable in one eye, thus 
throwing into sharp relief the advisability of seeing conus patients at 
frequent intervals, and special vigilance is called for in young subjects 
when the eye affection is associated with hypo-thyroidism, as in the 
case of Miss F. (Case II). 

It may be stated categorically that we cannot lay down exact rules 
as to the intensity of the scar required, hence the desirability of not 
attempting too much at one sitting. In the sub-evoluted forms excessive 
cauterization is likely to cause severe astigmatism of irregular character: 
at any rate it is a leap in the dark and therefore unsurgical. One may 
safely say, if the operator takes no unnecessary risks, at least two or 
three sittings are needed for each eye. It would seem undesirable to 
destroy or seriously injure Bowman’s membrane, and Snell’s cautery 
at an almost black heat is a most satisfactory instrument. 

Dr. Lancaster, of Boston, in the discussion on Dr. Weeks’s paper, 
stated “ the less the reaction after the cautery the less beneficial the 
operation would be,” and this he claimed was confirmed, as Dr. Verhoeflf 
made sections of the corneas experimented oh, and the report was as 
follows ; “ When the operation was done so as to produce a minimum 
reaction, tissue was destroyed and no connective tissue was formed to 
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take its place, on the contrary the cornea was absolutely weakened.” 
From slight burns, Dr. Lancaster says, “ a nebulous haze results and the 
wound heals up, leaving a facet.” My cases show slight burns repeated, 
produce changes varying from a somewhat dense nebula to a leucoma, but 
in not one of the cases has a facet resulted, and the probability is that 
Dr. Lancaster used his cautery too hot. It is clear that he made the 
technical error of attempting everything at one sitting, and indeed he 
would be scarcely likely to repeat the operation if the first produced loss 
of substance and faceting. That cases in which a leucoma has not 
been produced may relapse is possible, but in twelve months the post¬ 
operative result has increased rather than diminished in two of my 
cases operated on thirteen months ago. So far ophthalmic surgeons 
have limited their efforts to the surgical treatment of the fully evoluted 
cone, which is about as rational as deferring the operation for the 
radical cure of hernia until the tumour has incapacitated the patient. 

The cornea at the centre is normally not more than a millimetre 
thick, and in advanced keratoconus it may not exceed one-fifth, so that 
very little burning at the summit is apt to lead to perforation. Even if 
avoided there is so little substantia propria that the amount of cicatricial 
tissue obtainable from a single cauterization would be very small, and as 
we rely upon this to prevent relapse, it is undesirable to attempt the 
cure of severe conus at a single sitting. When the apex is thin and 
pulsation very pronounced—as seen by means of the keratometer— 
it may save time to perforate and thus destroy the centre, preferably 
after the second or third operation, but this is a matter not entirely 
under our control and the event may occur spontaneously a few days 
after the first cauterization, although the burning has been as superficial 
as possible and made with the cautery at almost black heat. An 
unsatisfactory feature is that -at the seat of puncture a deeply seated 
translucent star-shaped figure forms, consisting of folds of Descemet’s 
membrane, and these may remain unchanged for many months and 
necessitate a sphincterectomy or optical iridectomy. 

For very advanced cases a special procedure is nearly always needed 
for the summit of the cone. Mr. Morton did the Bader-Brailey 
operation with excellent results and laid stress on the almost entire 
absence of scar tissue at the seat of operation, but as we rely on it to 
cure and also to prevent relapse, this particular point would not seem 
to be in its favour. In a case of my own the immediate result admitted 
of vision f, but several years later the cone was worse than ever and 
the cornea nearly opaque, and recently another such case attended my 
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Cases. 

Case L —M. M., aged 26. Before operation: E., +18 cyl. at 45 == (?) ; 

Li., +16 cyl. at 45 — t%- After operation: E., -0’5 sph., c +3*5 at 150 
f r?); L., +0*5 sph. c +3*5 at 140 — f (?). Last operation twelve months 
ago. Five operations on right eye, two on left. 

Case II. —C. F., aged 34. Thyroid enlarged; no associated symptoms. 
Before operation: E., +12 cyl. at 45 = (?); L., +8 cyl. at 45 = ts. 

After operation: E., keratometer iD. astigmatism, ; L., -1*25 at 145 
— t (?). Last operation eighteen months ago. Three operations on left eye, 
four on right. Vision in right unsatisfactoiy on account of star-shaped central 
opacity following perforation, but should be good after an optical iridectomy. 
For domestic reasons this is at present impracticable. 

Case III. —L. C., aged 34. ‘Before operation: E., +9 cyl. at 15 
L. , -1 c +14 cyl. at 15 = i%. After operation: E., -3*5 cyl. at 120 — §; 
L-, -1 c +9 cyl. at 25 = t\. Two cauterizations on right eye and three 
on left. Since the last note the left eye has been re-cauterized and the wound 
has not yet healed. 

Case IV. —G. L., aged 56. Before operation: E., +6 cyl. at 15 — S (no 
operation); L., fingers at 12 in. After operation: L., -0*75 sph. c -2 cyl. 
at 130 = A. The keratometer shows about 2d. of astigmatism. Vision is 
unsatisfactory in consequence of a stellate figure resulting from spontaneous 
perforation a few days after cauterization, but should be satisfactory after an 
optical iridectomy. 

Case V. —Mrs. M., aged 67. This patient has not been able to thread 
needles since she was 6, and has been practically blind for nearly fcrrty 
years. When she came under my care she could see fingers at about half a 
metre. Before operation: E., fingers at a metre (?) ; L., fingers at half a metre. 
After operation : E., -3 sph. c -2 cyl. at 125 = (?); L., -3 sph. c -3*25 

at 150 = Keratometer: E., 2d. astigmatism ; L., 3*25. An optical 
iridectomy was attempted on the left eye, but the patient’s unsteadiness made 
it impossible to carry it out properly. Last operation three months ago. 

Case VI. —M. J., aged 34. Severe keratoconus with advanced Graves’s 
disease. Pulse 130; swelling of the neck very great. The conus progressed 
so rapidly that operation was called for. Vision: E., A c + 16 at 30 = S (no 
operation); L., +16 at 30 = §. Two operations have been done on the 
left eye; the last in March, 1914. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The President said the subject of this communication was always an 
interesting one to him personally, but he could not avoid taking a prejudiced 
view, because a parent always liked his own child best. He invited views on 
the operation (kindred to his own) which had been brought forward to-night, 
or on his own. Though it was now twenty years since he introduced his 
operation, he still continued to practise it at intervals when these rare cases 
came into his care, and, what was even more gratifying, he was frequently 
receiving letters from confreres, foreign as well as those practising in the 
United Kingdom, saying they continued to do the target operation with con¬ 
siderable success and with great confidence. 

Mr. W. Lang asked what degree of bad vision must exist before the 
President would do his operation? 

The President, replying to Mr. Lang, said he intervened when the 
condition had reached a stage certainly later than that which Mr. Wray 
had dealt with. Much depended on the condition of the vision. If the vision 
could be corrected with glasses, and brought up to a fairly decent standard, 
he did not regard operative interference as justifiable. If the vision in a case 
were he would hesitate to operate. 

Mr. Eayner Batten asked how Mr. Wray explained the vray in which 
superficial burning with the cautery “ strengthened —i.e., ntduced—the 
curvature of the cone. If a superficial burning were done, did it produce a 
scar ? And if so, did that “ strengthen ” the cone ? Recently Mr. Wray showed 
some cases of a high degree of hypermetropic astigmatism which he cured with 
the cautery, meaning that it weakened—i.e., increased—the curvature of the 
cornea, and he (the speaker) did not understand how it could produce both 
effects. 

The President, in further comment, said his experience was that if a yery 
superficial scar were produced, so that little more than the corneal epithelium 
were burned, it practically vanished. Members must have seen instances of 
these bums when it was the fashion for ladies to wear fringes. He had had 
five or six in which ladies had been curling their fringes, and there remained 
one hair, and, in turning the handle of the cautery to break off that single 
hair, the cautery accidentally touched the cornea. In one case to which he 
was called there was a dense white streak, and he gave a cautious prognosis, 
but in forty-eight hours it had cleared up. He had not seen any such burns 
which led to any serious consequences. 

Mr. Leslie Paton said that last week he saw a case upon which he 
operated by Sir Anderson Critchett's method six years ago. In that case he 
adjourned the operation until the top of the cone had begun to ulcerate, and 
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hence operation was compulsory. In March, 1908 : E.V.,c -IOd. and stenop. 
slit axis 100° = A ; with glasses only — Two months after operation, 
c ~4d. sph., she read r¥ at 3 metres. Unfortunately, the other eye, which 
had only a very small cone, started coning very rapidly, and there was the 
curious horizontal white striation which was sometimes seen in very high 
cones, and an operation became necessary in that eye also. At the time the 
vision in the right eye (that first operated upon) had begun to fail somewhat, 
and he suggested she should have a little more done to that eye. The first 
operation had been with perforation, and then she had an operation of the 
same nature done, but without perforation, and when he saw her a week ago 
he learned there had been a steady improvement in her vision, and with 
glasses she now saw | with -2‘5d. spherical, and with that glass she read J.l 
easily. She was also able to drive about the country and do everything she 
wanted to do. In that case the advantage of the operation lay in the fact that 
there was a perforation, that the scar was dense, and the -best results were 
obtained in cases in which the cornea was perforated at the time of the opera¬ 
tion. But the perforation should not be done with the cautery itself. It 
should be commenced with the cautery and finished with the Graefe knife. 
If perforation were done with the cautery, a circular hole resulted, and that 
took weeks to heal, and was a constant source of anxiety until it did heal. 
He had twice tried the operation suggested by Mr. Worth, in which, instead 
of perforating the cornea over the site of the operation, one did repeated 
puncturing with the keratome at the edges of the cornea. But those cases 
had not been so successful with him as those in whicli the perforation was 
done with the Graefe knife at the bottom of the burn. 

Mr. Wbay replied that the mere fact a patient saw ^ after operation did 
not tell us sufificient, as one of his cases, despite a cone and 7d. of H. astig¬ 
matism, read f without a glass. In that particular instance, under very heavy 
mental strain lasting some weeks, the astigmatism increased to 16d. The 
cone was invariably displaced down and out, and in the event of the pupil 
being a little dilated it was possible for the patient to see through healthy 
cornea. To arrive at the real state of affairs after the use of the cautery the 
keratometric result before and after operation was absolutely necessary. His 
cases spoke for themselves. 
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Rupture of the Optic Nerve at the Lamina Cribrosa. 

By E. Erskine Henderson, F.R.C.S. 

I HAVE been able to find so few cases of this accident in the 
literature of the subject that I think it is worth while recording another. 
The history of the case is as follows:— 

F. M., a boy, aged 15, was seen by me an hour after being struck 
on the right side of the face by a parcel of bricks that were being thrown 
from a cart across a path from hand to hand in the way usually adopted 
in unloading carts by bricklayers. He was not rendered unconscious, 
and only complained of the injury to his eye. I found a large contused 
wound involving the greater part of the right eyebrow and a small part 
of the upper eyelid. The swelling was too great to make out much 
of the eye, but the outer part of the iris was visible and was tremulous. 
The rest of the iris was concealed by the blood in the anterior chamber. 
There was no perception of light. A fortnight later the anterior 
chamber and vitreous had cleared sufficiently to enable me to obtain 
a view of the fundus. The drawing by Mr. Head shows well the 
appearance of the disk. The lower half of the disk had practically 
ceased to exist, and was represented by a hole surrounded by con¬ 
siderable haemorrhage. The inferior vessels had obviously been torn 
across and there was further haemorrhage in the macular region. The 
lens, which was partially dislocated, was already somewhat opaque. 
In addition to the injury to the optic nerve the third nerve was 
paralysed and there was considerable enophthalmos. 

The mechanics of this injury are not quite easy to understand. 
The nature of the injury precludes any penetration of the orbit such as 
may have accounted for some of the previously recorded cases. In 
Lang’s case * the injury was caused by a blunt but pointed weapon— 
i.e., a clothes-peg ; in Hepburn’s** by a projecting branch of a tree. 
The latter author thinks that in his case the branch penetrated beneath 
the globe and tore the optic nerve directly backwards. There was no 
penetration in my case, but the crushing blunt blow probably squeezed 
the orbital contents violently out and so ruptured the nerve. Violent 


' Trails. OphtlmU Soc., xxi, p, 98. 

= Boy. Loitd. Ophtlial, Hosp. Rep., xviii, p. 63. 
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rotation taking effect before the eye as a whole has time to move, and so 
twisting the nerve out of the globe, has also been suggested as a possible 
explanation. 

As regards the third nerve paralysis, many cases of various muscular 
paralyses have been observed after contusions without wound of the 
orbit. In the case of isolated muscle paralyses direct injury to the 
muscle is the most probable cause. As a possible cause of complete 
third nerve paralysis orbital haemorrhage has been suggested, as also 
fracture of the base of the skull.^ There was no evidence of either in 
my case, but of course they may have been present without any other 
symptoms. 

Two important papers dealing with this subject have been published. 
The first is by Salzmann,^ and the second by Gagarin.® Each of these 
authors adds a case and quotes the same number of cases from the 
literature. If these cases comprise all that have been recorded, the 
total number is eleven, and, with the addition of mine, twelve. They 
are as follows:— 

(1) His, 1856.—Eesult of an injury with an umbrella. Proved anatomic- 
ally, as patient died from encephalo-meningitis. {Beitr, z. normalen u. path. 
Hist, der Cornea, Basel, 1866, p. 132.) 

(2) Pagenstecher.—Injury from a cow’s horn. Proved anatomically as eye 
was removed on account of sympathetic ophthalmia. {Archiv /. Augenheilk.y 
Wiesb., 1879, viii, pfc. 1, p. 65.) 

(3) Aschmann, 1884.—Injury with a bean stake. Proved anatomically. 
Death under anaesthetic from orbital cellulitis and meningitis. {Beitr, z. Lehre 
von den Wunden des Sehnerven, Inaug. Dias., Zurich, 1884.) 

(4) Kariafiath, 1884.—Revolver wound. Diagnosed ophthalmoscopically, 
Szemeszt, 1884, 3 (quoted in CentralbL /. Augenheilk., Leipz,, 1884, viii, p. 423.) 

(5) Issekutz, 1890.—Revolver wound. Diagnosed ophthalmoscopically. 
(Wien. med. Presse, 1890, No. 12, p. 470.) 

(6) Lang.—Injury by clothes-peg. Diagnosed ophthalmoscopically. (Trans. 
Ophthal. Soc., 1901, xxi, p. 98.) 

(7) Nicolai.—Gunshot injury. Diagnosed ophthalmoscopically. (Archiv f. 
Aiigenheilk., 1902, xliv, p. 268.) 

(8) Birch-Hirschfeld, 1902.—Injury with hay-fork. Diagnosed ophthalmo¬ 
scopically. (Klin. Monatshl. f. Augenheilk., 1902, xl, 1, p. 377.) 

(9) Salzmann, 1902.—Revolver wound. Diagnosed ophthalmoscopically. 
{Zeitschr. f. Augenheilk., Berl., 1903, ix, p. 489.) 

* Wagenmann, “ Graefe-Saemisch,” ix, pt. 1, p. 703. 

* Zeitschr. f. Augenheilk., 1903, ix, p. 489. 

* Klin. Monats. f. Augenheilk., 1904, xlii, pt. 2, p. 258. 
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(10) Gagarin.—Blow from horse’s hoof. The nerve was tom out of the 
papilla on both sides and there was extensive fracture of the face bones. 
(Klin. Monatsbl. f. Angenheilk., xlii, pt. 2, p. 258.) 

(11) Hepburn, 1910.—Diagnosed ophthalmoscopically. (Roy. Land. 
Ophthal. Hosp. Reports, 1910, xviii, p. 53.) 

The Pkesident said the Section was indebted to Mr. Henderson for 
bringing this interesting case forward. Probably the general experience of 
the condition was not great, but if any member had had a similar case his 
colleagues would be glad to hear of it. 

Before closing the meeting, the President said he desired to 
congratulate the Section upon the fact that their good friend Mr. 
Priestley Smith had reluctantly consented to be the next President 
of the Section. At first he declined, partly on the score of health, and 
partly because he was a very busy man. But, like the other members, 
he had the welfare of the Section deeply at heart, and finally was 
moved to acceptance. It would be impossible to have a more genial 
or skilful captain for the next two years than Mr. Priestley Smith. 
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October 17, 1913. 

Mr. Richard Lake, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


Case of Injury to Left Ear. 

By W. M. Mollison, M.C. 

T. M., AGED 43, was admitted to Guy’s Hospital under the care of 
Mr. Ormond on account of fixation of the left eye, loss of sight, and 
corneal ulceration following an accident. On July 23, 1913, being then 
at sea, the patient received a severe blow on the left side of the head 
from some part of a donkey engine; he was so badly damaged that he 
was not expected to survive, and little or no treatment was adopted. 
He made an excellent recovery, and complained only of the loss of sight 
in the left eye and deafness in the left ear. 

On admission it was found that the functions of the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh cranial nerves on the left side were lost, evidently 
due to the blow which has, no doubt, fractured the skull in the frontal 
and temporal regions. The ear condition: The left auricle is scarred 
and has evidently been badly crushed, the tragus was, on admission, 
pushed over the meatus and was fixed in that position. The results of 
examination of hearing were as follows:— 



Right 

Left 

Whisper ... 

. 2 ft. 

— 

Weber 


.. — 

Rinne 

. + 

— 

Schwabach normal. 

Upper tone limit ... 

20,000 

12,000 


The lowest note heard on the left side was g^ Since syringing was 
impracticable the rotation tests were applied; they showed the results: 
Bight, ten turns, nystagmus for fifty seconds; left, ten turns, nystagmus 
ten seconds. 
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On September 29 an operation was performed on the left ear to 
restore the meatus; this has fortunately been successful, and, further¬ 
more, has given the man a considerable amount of hearing. On 
October 4 the hearing was as follows;— 




Left 

Whisper ... 

10 ft. 

1—4 ft. 

Weber 

— 


Rinne 

Schwabach as before. 

+ 

+ 

Upper tone limit ... 

. 20,000 

18,000 

Lower tone limit ... 

Normal 

Normal 

Rotation ... 

Good reaction in both. 


The membrane is difficult to see completely, but seems normal. 
Syringing with cold water on the right gave good reaction in about 
forty seconds; the left gave reaction much more quickly in about fifteen 
seconds. The rotatory movements are very prettily seen in the damaged 
oye. Does this throw any light on the pathology of the eye fixation or 
on the physiology of the caloric nystagmus ? 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Mollison added that it had been arranged that the ophthalmic surgeon 
should excise the eye in four days’ time, so that if there were any further tests 
which members could suggest before that operation was performed he would. 
be glad to hear of them. There were several interesting features about the 
nystagmus which depended on the presence of the eye in question. 

The President (Mr. Kichard Lake) regarded the case as one of extra¬ 
ordinary interest. He asked whether there was any internal treatment in the 
case, anything other than operative. He hoped those who were especially 
interested in the phenomena elicited by rotatory movements would suggest any 
further tests which occurred to them before removal of the eye. 

Mr. C. E. West said the only point which occurred to him was as to how 
it was that the patient was still able to move the left eye if, as the notes stated, 
the functions of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh cranial nerves were 
lost. 

Mr. G. J. Jenkins said that the question raised by Mr. Mollison was 
of great importance, considering the work which had been done by Wilson, 
B4rAny, and Bartels. If Mr. Mollison’s observations were correct, this patient 
showed nystagmus in an eye which could not be moved spontaneously. With 
paralysis of the external rectus it was possible to have nystagmus to the 
opposite side. He had now under care two cases of so-called congenital absence 
of the external rectus, and in both those cases one could produce an internal 
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nystagmus in the afifected eye, but not an external nystagmus. Bartels held 
that both recti must be intact for nystagmus to be possible; his experiments 
were done on animals with monocular vision. These observations seemed to 
prove that the lesion in Mr. Mollison’s case could not have involved the nerve 
at the base of the skull, and that it probably was a cortical one. This was 
important, as Wilson had held that the nystagmus centre was situated in 
the cortex, whereas BilrAny placed it lower. 

Mr. Stuart-Low said that he understood that Mr. Mollison was at a loss 
to explain the great degree of deafness still remaining, seeing that the case 
had progressed so well, and that there was no visible obstruction. It was 
possible that a blood-clot had formed in the middle ear, a result of the severe 
and sudden injury sustained, and that the clot had organized. Another 
explanation suggested itself also—viz., the great sympathy between the eye 
and the ear. It w^as well knowm that any sudden deprivation of sight was 
likely to bring about a considerable degree of loss of hearing through such 
sympathy. This was often of a functional, indeed even hysterical, nature, 
and the lowering of the range of audition present in this case would support 
such an explanation. 

Mr. Mollison replied that what interested him about the man’s hearing 
was, that beforehand his Weber was referred to the right side, whereas after¬ 
wards it was referred to the left. This might have been due to the patient’s 
X^ersonal factor, he might have thought he heard it in the right ear; but at the 
same time he was quite intelligent. Before the operation the upper tone limit 
was greatly depressed, but after it rose to 18,000. As a rule, he believed, the 
upper tone limit remained unaltered after the cause of the conducting deafness 
had been removed. Even in the highest degrees of conduction deafness per¬ 
ception for higher tones was not usually much affected. With regard to Mr. 
West’s question, he spoke to the ophthalmologist in charge of the case, and 
his opinion was that the third cranial nerve was not completely destroyed; 
he was not sure as to the fourth, but the sixth certainly was functionless. 
He would be glad if Mr. Jenkins would help him to carry out some additional 
tests, as it would be interesting to elucidate the difference between the two 
theories. 


N —14a 
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Scott: Case of Sero-purulent Lepto-meningitis 


A Case of Sero-purulent Lepto-meningitis with Rapid Recovery 
after the Translabyrinthine Operation. 

By Sydney Scott, M.S. 

The diagnosis in this case was established by the presence of 3,500 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes per cubic millimetre in the cerebrospinal 
fluid which was withdrawn by lumbar puncture. The meningitis arose 
in connexion with labyrinth disease, secondary to chronic suppurative 
otitis media, for which the operation of labyrinthotomy (vestibulotomy) 
had been performed about forty-eight hours before the onset of menin¬ 
geal symptoms. These symptoms began with severe headache, followed 
by retraction of the head, rigidity of the cervical extensor muscles, and 
pyrexia, the temperature rising to 102" F. About fifteen hours later 
an exploratory lumbar puncture yielded 10 c.c. of turbid cerebrospinal 
fluid. The posterior cranial fossa was then drained through an opening 
made for the purpose into the internal auditory meatus. The cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid escaped for fourteen hours through the labyrinth and another 
10 c.c. of turbid fluid also under pressure were withdrawn by a second 
lumbar puncture. The untoward symptoms then rapidly disappeared. 
The complication had evidently been recognized in its early stages, when 
the symptoms were comparatively mild. It must also be observed that 
no organism could be identified in the films of the pus cells and the 
cultures yielded no growth. 

J. D., aged 28, a laundry hand, came to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
on September 12, 1913, complaining of headache, giddiness, tinnitus, 
deafness, and discharge from the left ear. The patient, who was a good 
witness, stated he had had discharge from the ear for quite ten years, 
but he had had no special cause for complaint until the previous week. 
He began to experience giddiness and headache, and noticed that when 
walking he kept lurching towards the left. If he stopped and held his 
head still he was only slightly dizzy, but when he sat down and leaned 
his head forwards he felt he was turning towards his left. He volun¬ 
teered the observation that when he turned his head suddenly to the 
left be became much more giddy and felt as if the room were turning from 
left to right. The deafness in the left ear had greatly increased during 
the week and he experienced constant loud singing noises in the head. 
There had been no pain in the ear itself, but the frontal headache was 
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decidedly worse each day. He had felt sick and had been sick once or 
twice during the last day or so. 

On examination he appeared to be a man of average physique and 
did not look particularly unwell, in spite of the headache of which he 
complained. When directed to walk along a straight line he deviated 
suddenly to the left when the eyes were closed, but he rapidly recovered 
himself on opening his eyes. He could stand firmly with feet close 
together and eyes closed. There was a noticeable tendency for the 
patient to incline the head slightly to one side, while the chin was 
slightly elevated and turned towards the opposite side. This attitude 
of the head was corrected when the eyes were opened, but slowly 
resumed when the eyes were kept shut. There was no hypotonia or 
dysdiadokokinesia, and the tendon and pupillary reflexes were brisk. 
Eyes: Eotatory nystagmus, fine in character, was observable when the 
eyeballs were deviated to the right; the rapid movement was counter¬ 
clockwise. Ears : The left meatus contained pus and a mass of granu¬ 
lations which filled the inner part of the canal. The right tympanic 
membrane was intact, but had the appearance of an old cicatrix. 

Hearing tests : The low tone limit was raised on both sides, particu¬ 
larly on the left (suppurating) side. The high tones were heard well 
on both sides, though with appreciable loss on the left side, for air¬ 
borne tones. Weber’s tests were definitely referred to the left side. 


Low tone limit 
High tone limit 

Rinne 


Left 

145/90 d.v. (Bezold) 


Right 
36/24 d.v. 

14 cm. 

15 cm. ... 17 cm., bone-conduction J 

Negative right and left side 


14 cm., air-conduction 


monochord 


Rotation tests : Head erect : Rotation anti-clockwise produced 
well-marked horizontal nystagmus to the right, which masked the 
spontaneous rotatory nystagmus for about thirty seconds; rotation 
clockwise produced feeble horizontal nystagmus to the left lasting about 
ten seconds. Head inclined horizontally to the right, with face turned 
about 35°, that is, rather less than half a right angle, towards the 
ground: Rotation clockwise produced pure vertical nystagmus down¬ 
wards, together with forced opisthotonic rigidity of the trunk and exten¬ 
sion of the extremities. Head inclined horizontally to the left, with face 
turned about 55°, that is, rather more than half a right angle, towards 
the ground; Rotation anti-clockwise produced a decided increase in the 
intensity of the spontaneous rotatory nystagmus to the right. 



6 Scott: Case of Seru-puriilent Lepto-meningitis 

The inferences drawn from these rotation tests were that the rif^ht 
labyrinth reacted normally, and that the three left semicirculai' canals 
were all defunct. The history and signs pointed to a recent invasion 
of the left labyrinth, although the hearing tests excluded complete 
disorganization. The frontal headache was very suspicious of some 
intracranial effusion, but at this time there was no rigidity of the neck. 

The patient was admitted into the ward the same day and operated 
upon the following morning. During this time the headache seemed 
relieved and the temperature remained normal. The pulse was HO, and 
respirations 24. 

September 13: Itadical mastoid operation and double restibn- 
lotoyny. The mastoid was non-cellular. Pus granulations and chole- 
steatomatous debris were contained in the antrum and tympanum. The 
larger ossicles and tympanic membrane had disappeared, and there was 
a large fistulous opening into the external semicircular canal. The 
stapes could not be recognized by inspection, but resistance in the 
yegion of the oval window was felt with the 6ne exploring probe. 
There was no pus in the semicircular canal, the contents of which were 
deeply blood-stained. The vestibule was then opened both above and 
below the facial nerve and the cochlea removed. As the base of the 
modiolus was chipped off about a cubic centimetre of cerebrospinal 
fluid escaped. I could not find the opening through which it had 
escaped. A skin-graft prepared by the acetone and iodine method 
was introduced, after the meatal flap had been reflected, and the cavity 
was packed, and the wound closed in the usual way. 

September 14: The next day the patient felt more comfortable. 
There was no flow of cerebrospinal fluid. 

September 15: During the afternoon the headache returned and 
the patient complained of stiffness in the muscles of the back of the 
neck. The temperature now began to rise, eventually reaching 102 F. 
The pulse remained at 70 to 84. 

September 16 : This morning the patient now held the head strongly 
retracted. It could not be flexed forwards. The pain w-as chiefly in 
the occipital region. Mr. Bussell, the house surgeon, made an explora¬ 
tory lumbar puncture, and drew off a test-tubeful of turbid fluid 
under considerable pressure. This fluid was reported to contain 3,.500 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes per cubic millimetre. No organism could 
be found in the films at the time, nor in culture media, so that the 
nature of the infection has at present not been determined. It was 
possible to obtain a clear view of the inner labyrinthine wall through 
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the external meatus, so the patient was given a few whiffs of chloroform 
and a small gouge was introduced into the external meatus. Two taps 
with the hammer sufficed to penetrate the internal auditory meatus, and 
immediately a considerable quantity of turbid cerebrospinal fluid was 
released. This continued to flow for about fourteen hours. During 
the evening Mr. Russell made a second lumbar puncture; the fluid still 
appeared turbid and escaped under pressure. 

September 17 : During the night the headache and rigidity of the 
neck steadily diminished and the temperature gradually fell from 10*2° 
to 98° F. The pulse-rate remained about 72. 

September 18 : The meningeal symptoms completely disappeared, 
and from this time onwards the progress towards recovery has not been 
interrupted. At the present time the cavity presents the usual appear¬ 
ances after a radical mastoid operation, healing partly by primary skin- 
graft and partly by granulation. 

A similar case to the foregoing was described jointly by Mr. C. E. 
West and myself in 1908.^ The rationale of the procedure had been 
recognized from a study of a series of cases which I observed during 
1907-1908,^ and the operation in the present case was the same as that 
which we have also described elsewhere under the title “ Translabyrin- 
thine Drainage of the Basal Meninges.’* 


DISCUSSION. 

The President said the only point which occurred to him was as to 
whether the application of the graft had anytiiing to do with the inefficiency 
of the drainage. 

Mr. C. E. West said he took so strong a view in regard to skin-grafting 
when there was any fistulous opening in the labyrinth, that, though he skin- 
grafted by preference all his routine mastoid cases, he had given up skin-grafting 
in such cases as had had vertigo, even those in which he failed to find a fistula 
at the time of operating. On two occasions he had had fatalities which he 
had directly ascribed to the skin-grafting. In one case the graft was con¬ 
sciously put over a dark spot on the canal, as he believed penetration had not 
occurred. He assumed there must have been some sepsis under the graft; 
the patient had labyrinthitis, meningitis, and died. In the other case he 
thought he would be specially careful, and he grafted only the posterior part 
of the cavity. In adjustment of the packing the graft might have moved 
forward ; at all events, the fistula was covered, and the patient died. 


' Sec Proceedings^ 1909, ii, p. 11. 
• See Proceedings, 1908, i, p. 167. 
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Mr. Marriage said he had no views on grafting labyrinth cases, but ho 
had grafted a certain number of pure bony cases where there had been 
a fistula. The other class of cases he did not graft, but left them open 
for free drainage. 

Mr. O’Malley said that cases of this type raised two points of great 
importance: (1) What symptoms and signs of labyrinthine disease, associated 
with chronic otorrhoea, justified vestibulotomy ? (2) What W’ere the risks of 

vestibulotomy under these conditions ? His actual experience of labyrinthine 
sepsis was limited to eight cases of various degrees of severity, and he had 
been guided in their treatment by the teaching of Neumann and Biir^ny. 
Neumann divided labyrinthine cases into two tyi3es: (1) Suppurative and 
destructive or irreparable; (2) inflammatory or reparable. If the hearing 
was good, even when tests showed no resixinse from the vestibular apparatus, 
he regarded the case as probably inflammatory and reparalfle and preferred 
to wait and watch. Barany opened the labyrinth, after doing the radical 
mastoid operation, in cases showing a large spontaneous nystagmus, with no 
caloric response, and with pronounced or absolute deafness, but he did not 
do so in cases of circumscribed labyrinthitis witli good or even moderately 
good hearing, unless the vertigo or vomiting were severe, as fistula) would 
heal. The risks of vestibulotomy w'ere summed up in one word—meningitis. 
Bdrany had told him tliat in tlie experience of the Vienna school the risk of 
meningitis following vestibulotomy as a result of the oi)eration alone w^as not 
more than 1 or 2 per cent. The question of skin-grafting in a case of this 
kind required serious consideration. Personally, he \vas not in favour of it. 
The more efficient the skin-graft the more effectively would it lock up any 
sepsis which might be unavoidably introduced when operating in the presence 
of active middle-ear suppuration. The preservation of hearing was not a factor 
here, so that rapid healing, with a minimum of scar tissue, w-as unimportant 
when compared witli the need to maintain free drainage from a septic focus 
in such a danger zone. 

Dr. Dan McKenzie said he felt in sympathy with much of w’hat 
Mr. O’Malley said. A case he lately had had in hospital illustrated the progress 
of events in this case, with one exception—namely, that in Mr. Scott’s case 
the patient recovered. In the case on which he (Dr. McKenzie) had operated 
there were evidences of disease in the labyrinth. It was an acute case. Prior 
to operation there were no signs of meningeal trouble, and yet within forty- 
eight hours after the operation on the labyrinth the w’oman developed acute 
meningitis, which, in spite of prompt and very free drainage, proved fatal. 
The question wffiich forced itself upon his mind was, was he justified in having 
opened the labyrinth ? And that question also applied to Mr. Scott in this case. 
What w^ere the indications upon which the surgeon should base his operative 
interference in labyrinth disease? He thought that in suppuration of the ear, 
unless the labyrinth was obviously destroyed as a whole, both hearing and 
and vestibular reactions being abolished, one should be content with the simple 
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radical mastoid operation. Cases had been shown again and again in which 
fistulas had healed and the labyrinth irritation had passed off after the simple 
operation. In the light of his own case, and of the present one, he would be 
very cautious as to opening a labyrinth. He would not, in future, open a 
labyrinth unless the tests showed an absence of audition and of the vestibular 
reactions in the afifected ear; or, secondly, unless the antecedent presence of 
meningitis rendered drainage through the internal auditory meatus and laby¬ 
rinth an imperative necessity, regardless of the condition of the internal 
ear itself. 


Case of Trichophyton Granuloma affecting the Auricle and 
other Parts of the Body. 

By Hunter Tod, F.E.C.S. 

Patient, a male, aged 21, in 1906 suffered from tinea of abdominal 
region. Cured by treatment. It then affected the left ear, and a large 
mushroom-like growth of the auricle and mastoid region gradually 
formed. Applications of X-rays caused disappearance of the growth 
within six months, leaving only the stump of the auricle. A year ago 
there was some middle-ear suppuration, which has recurred off and on. 
The present condition of the auricle has been stationary for over a year. 
There is still active disease of the left axilla and thoracic region, w^hich 
is improving under carbolic acid injections and X-rays. 

Mr. Tod added that the case was unique, being the only one of its kind 
recorded in this country. Dr. Sequeira, under whose care the patient was, 
had already published a full description of it, with photographs.^ There 
was no evidence that the middle-ear suppuration which now existed was due 
to the same infection, but rather to an ordinary suppurative lesion. A sister 
of the patient had been similarly affected previous to her brother. The 
infection was supposed to have come over from Denmark, where trichophyton 
infection was said to be fairly common. 


* Brit. Journ. Derm., 1906, xviii, p. 269; see also Proceedings, 1912, v (Dorm. Soct,), p. 33 
and p. 84. 
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Post-mortem Specimen from a Case of Malignant Disease 

of the Ear. 

By G. J. Jenkins, F.K.C.S., and G. F. Stehbing, M.B. 

Abstract of Clinical Notes made in Fehruarg, 1013, about six ireeks 
before Death :— 

“ J. W. D., aged 48, porter, gives the following history : He had 
earache at 14 years of age ; so far as he knows he has never had any 
discharge from either ear until just recently. Some time last summer 
(1912)—patient cannot remember in which month—he noticed a small 
swelling on the left side of the neck just below the angle of the jaw. 
At a London hospital an operation was performed for the ‘ removal of 
glands of the neck ’ in September, 1912. He first noticed a discharge 
from the left ear in November, 1912, and about the same time he noticed 
further swelling in the neck and felt the polypus protruding from the 
meatus. The facial paralysis was first noticed about the end of January. 
During the last fortnight he has had diflSculty in swallowing and regur¬ 
gitation of fluids through the nose. Patient is emaciated. The whole 
of the left pinna is pushed outwards and there is some brawny swell¬ 
ing and oedema over the mastoid process. Protruding from the meatus 
and distending the canal is a polypus about the size of a walnut, 
which bleeds slightly. There is a very foul. discharge from the ear. 
Below the ear there is a mass subcutaneously spreading backwards as 
far as the posterior border of the sternomastoid. This mass, involving 
not only glands, extends almost to the middle line in the region of the 
larynx, where a sharp border can be felt. Enlarged glands can be felt 
in the neck as low as the clavicle. There is complete left facial paralysis. 
Paresis of the left external rectus, recent. The tongue is protruded to 
the left, but there is no wasting of the left half of the tongue. Taste 
sense not impaired. Nothing abnormal noted in the nasopharynx. 
Paralysis of the left half of the palate and adductor paralysis of the 
cords. Defective movement and wasting of the left trapezius. No 
changes in the fundus oculi. No anaesthesia or parsesthesia of the face. 
(Conditions would not allow of a complete clinical examination of the 
auditory apparatus.) Marked deafness in the left ear. Welder — to the 
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left. Einne negative in left ear. No spontaneous nystagmus. Patient 
does not complain of any giddiness.” 

Patient died on April 1, 1913. 

There was severe pain in last few weeks of life. 

The external appearances of the post-mortem specimen have been 
more or less described in the above. The mass in the neck had caught 
up the hypoglossal, external laryngeal and spinal portion of spinal 
accessory. The recurrent laryngeal, vagus and sympathetic have escaped. 
The walls of the external auditory meatus have been much involved, 
anteriorly and posteriorly. The facial nerve can be seen to pass through 
the tumour. The middle ear is filled with tumour which is just showing 
in the middle fossa in that region. It also seemed to extend forwards 
along the Eustachian tube. The floor of the middle ear has been 
destroyed by the growth. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Jenkins added that, microscopically, was a mesoblastic tumour— 
a sarcoma. At first it was regarded as epithelioma, but its fungating feature 
was against that view. Specimens were exhibited for examination by members, 
and he would be glad of their opinions. 

Mr. Marriage said he saw the case last December, and took a piece for 
microscopical examination. The report of that examination was that it was 
carcinoma. The same view was expressed about the glands which were 
removed in September. He had not seen the specimens himself, but had 
looked up the note of the pathologist. 

Dr. Gray thought there was nothing inconsistent in both views being 
correct. Carcinoma transplanted into mice occasionally aroused a sarcomatous 
reaction in the tissues; and he had known a clinical case in which epithelioma 
of the lip formed a secondary epitheliomatous deposit in the leg which subse¬ 
quently became sarcomatous. In view of our comparative ignorance, and 
remembering the knowledge which had lately been acquired, it was conceivable 
that a growth which was at first carcinomatous should, some months later, 
become a sarcoma. The connective tissue elements sometimes reacted in such 
a way that the epithelial cells were overpowered, and in that process the 
connective tissue cells acquired a malignancy of their own. He had not heard 
of the reverse process being observed—namely, sarcoma causing carcinoma. 
He had heard of cases in which the same pathologist reported a case to be 
carcinoma at one examination, and sarcoma at another. 

Dr. H. J. Davis referred to cases in which pathologists reported at 
one examination that a section of growth submitted for examination was a 
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carcinoma, and at another that it was a sarcoma. This tended to shake the 
confidence of the surgeon responsible for the case and occasioned delay. 
If Dr. Gray’s explanation was correct, it was a very important matter and 
it accounted a great deal for what was noticed clinically. 

Mr. Jenkins, in reply, said he thought the specimen which he had exhibited 
could not be epithelioma, though there was room for discussion as to whether 
it was endothelioma or sarcoma. Tlie two expert opinions he had had were 
both in favour of the tumour being mesoblastic. 



^tological Section. 

November 21, 1913. 

Mr. Richard Lake, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


A New Eustachian Bougie. 

By W. H. Kelson, M.D. 

The instrument consists of a sliding scale to which the bougies are- 
attached, and it is so arranged that the distance which the bougie 
projects beyond the end of the Eustachian catheter is automatically 
marked on the scale. The instrument, including the bougies, is made 
entirely of metal and so is easily sterilized by boiling; but bougies of 
gum-elastic or other material can be used if desired, 

DISCUSSION. 

The President (Mr. Richard Lake) said the instrument was an ingenious 
one, and it was easily sterilizable, whereas a gum-eUustic one was not. 

Dr. FitzGerald Powell said he was interested to see the instrument,, 
as he thought the bougie for this purpose was a thing of the past. He had 
not encountered cases which required the use of a bougie, though Dr. Kelson 
seemed to have had such to treat. There must be only a small proportion of 
cases in which it was impossible to secure the patency of the tube through the 
catheter. There was probably not much danger in the use of the instrument 
in experienced hands if employed ver>^ carefully. It certainly was not an 
instrument for promiscuous use. 

Mr. Sydney Scott had found the bougie very useful in a few selected 
cases—i.e., to clear a temporary obstruction such as thick mucus, and so thus 
remove an obstacle to inflation. He would be a little afraid to use such fine 
bougies as Dr. Kelson had shown because of the risk of making false passages. 

Mr. H. F. Mole also expressed the fear that such a fine bougie might 
cause injury. Some cases admittedly were improved by the passage of a 
bougie, specially perhaps those which were improved by Politzerization but in 
which this improvement was very temporary. 

D— 23 
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Muecke : Case of Lateral Sinus Thromhosis 


Dr. Kelson replied that he would like to know what members would do 
when, being satisfied that they had got the catheter in the right position, they 
found they were unable to get a satisfactory result, owing to the interjxjsition 
of something, such as a plug of mucus. His instrument provided a means of 
removing such obstruction. When emphysema was caused it was because the 
instrument was not in the right place, but had i)erforated not the tube but 
the adjacent soft tissue. Metal catheters without any bougie were liable to 
do this occasionally. 


Case of Lateral Sinus Thrombosis, with Pyaemia. 

By F. F. Muecke, F.E.C.S. 

The patient, a male, aged 46, was sent to the London Hospital 
from the Eastern Fever Hospital, into which place he was admitted 
two days previously as a case of typhoid fever. The history commenced 
nine weeks previously with severe earache on the left side, which was 
quickly followed by a discharge. The discharge was maintained for 
seven and a half weeks, when it suddenly stopped and the patient was 
seized with w^hat he took to be a bilious attack—headache, malaise, 
nausea, &c. The attack gradually increased in severity, and at the end 
of eight days he was sent to the Fever Hospital, where he developed 
stiffness and pain on the left side of the neck. 

On admission his temperature was F., pulse 100. He was 

obviously extremely ill, but complained of nothing except the pain in 
the neck. There was no headache, no nausea or vomiting, no mastoid 
redness or tenderness, and no auricular displacement. A bead of pus 
was seen coming through a small perforation in the upper half of the 
drum, and there was redness and oedema at the upper posterior angle 
of the bony meatus. The neck presented a diffuse red, tender swelling 
along the course of the internal jugular vein. No definite history of a 
rigor could be obtained, only obscure shivering attacks. An examina¬ 
tion of his blood showed an increase in the polynuclear neutrophiles and 
large hyaline cells, and a pure culture of streptococci was obtained from 
a finger puncture. The cerebrospinal fluid was normal. 

At the operation the lateral sinus at its bend was found to be 
gangrenous, and the vein was thrombosed from almost the torcula to 
the innominate vein. The internal jugular was ligatured below the 
clot and the upper part dissected out and stitched to the upper angle of 
the incision. The facial vein, being partly thrombosed, was also liga- 
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tured. The sinus was syringed through from above, much clot being 
thus removed. The clot in the upper part of the sinus was also 
removed. The clot was found to be teeming with streptococci. 

The patient made a good recovery, but on the second day slight 
facial paralysis was seen, which became absolute on the fourth day. 

An examination of the blood a week after operation still showed 
streptococci, but the patient was doing well, except for an evening rise 
of temperature to 102^ F. A vaccine was injected three days after the 
operation, and on five other occasions, a high rise of temperature being 
taken as an indication. Ten days after the operation the blood was 
reported to be sterile. Twelve days later the left leg became swollen 
and painful, and it was found that the popliteal vein was thrombosed. 
Four days later a similar condition was seen in the right leg. Ten days 
later the patient complained of great pain over the right kidney, and 
blood and pus were seen in the urine on the next day. Cystitis quickly 
developed, followed by left epididymo-orchitis. Four days later sym¬ 
ptoms of acute peritonitis appeared, and a laparotomy was performed 
by Mr. Warren. On recovering from the operation the patient slowly 
began to mend, and was sent to the seaside fourteen w^eeks after the 
first operation. 

The temperature charts show an average evening rise to 102° F. 
during the first seven weeks, to 100*5° F. during the following five 
weeks, and a practically normal temperature the last two weeks. 

The exhibitor was indebted to Mr. Hunter Tod for permission to 
show this case. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President remarked that an unusual feature was the large swelling in 
the neck, owing to the abscess involving the internal jugular vein. 

Mr. Sydney Scott considered Mr. Muecke’s case a very remarkable one. 
He had never seen such a severe case of true pyasmia recover. The fact that 
there was peritonitis, too, must be almost unique. 

Mr. G. J. Jenkins asked whether Mr. Muecke looked upon the condition 
as septicaemic, not pyaemic. There seemed, from the description, to have 
been a general infection of the blood-stream. There was undoubtedly a 
great variation in the resistance of individuals to streptococcus infection. 
He remembered a case in which a child had injured his tongue with a piece 
of wood ; streptococci could be grown from the blood of the child for five weeks 
after the accident. Death ultimately resulted from uraemia. He agreed that 
the recovery in Mr. Muecke’s case was very remarkable. 
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Dr. Kelson asked whether the vaccine given was autogenous, and whether 
Mr. Muecke attributed any large part of the recovery to it. 

Dr. FitzGerald Poa\^LL said this was a most remarkable case and he would 
like to congratulate Mr. Muecke on the result. It was very interesting to note 
the point mentioned by Mr. Jenkins—viz., how long these cases would some¬ 
times go on without showing alarming symptoms. Some time ago he was asked 
to see a case in which the patient was thought to be suffering from rheumatism, 
and had been treated for such for some weeks. She did not look alarmingly 
ill. There was a history of suppuration in the ear, and at the time he saw her 
she showed head symptoms and had a pyaemic abscess in the right knee. 
Operation exposed the lateral sinus thrombosed by septic clot, which extended 
to the opposite sinus. The patient died, and the lateral sinus, straight sinus, 
petrosal and cavernous sinuses were found thrombosed—and the petrous bone 
necrosed. 

Mr. Muecke, in reply, said that of eighty cases at the London Hospital, 
the abscess which had been referred to occurred in only four, and they were 
all, like this one, late cases. It was agreed that the case was one of 
septicasmia as well as pyaemia, as shown by the sections of blood-clot and 
sinus wall; blood was taken from the top of the vein, and from the basilic 
vein, and streptococci were found. The later blood examinations were taken 
from finger punctm’es, so as to avoid further distress to the patient, already so 
ill. The vaccine employed was an autogenous one, and was given very soon 
afterwards. It had a very definite result. It was given six times in all, and 
each time the temi)erature promptly came down. The indication for giving 
the vaccine was an exceptional rise of temperature. The Widal reaction was 
tried early and found to be negative. He went through the post-mortem books 
for Mr. Hunter Tod, who was working on these cases, and he found that most 
of the cases found post mortem to have died of sinus disease in the medical 
wards bad been registered as typhoid fever cases. The next mistake in order 
of frequency was a diagnosis of lung trouble. Facial nerve trouble after the 
operation, even though that nerve was not touched, was perhaps due to the 
after-plugging. 


Lateral Sinus Thrombosis and Paralysis of External Rectus. 

By F. F. Muecke, F.R.C.S. 

F., aged 15. Five days’ history of severe headache, malaise, and 
nausea; two rigors; paralysis of external rectus of same side noticed 
the day before admittance. No mastoid redness or tenderness. Case 
very similar to that above. At the operation the vein was found throm¬ 
bosed from near the torcula to the common facial junction. The 
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operation was conducted as in the previous case. The sinus was 
gangrenous at the bend. The patient made an excellent recovery, 
except for an acute synovitis of the elbow. On leaving for the 
convalescent home there was a slight recovery noticed in the external 
rectus. 

It was on account of the peculiar association of sinus thrombosis and 
external rectus paralysis that the exhibitor showed the case. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President said a point worth considering in this case was the 
paralysis of the external rectus. Sometimes it occurred in children without 
there being involvement of any structure beyond the mastoid region. It was 
also sometimes found in association with labyrinth trouble and cerebral 
abscess. 

Mr. G. J. Jenkins said he had not seen many cases of external rectus 
paralysis, and the cases of it he had seen were mostly associated with acute 
mastoiditis. The first time he encountered this condition he consulted Dr. 
Urban Pritchard, who said it would do well if a mastoid operation were done. 
He asked Dr. Pritchard how long the condition would remain after operation, 
and he said a fortnight. This prognosis proved to be correct. He had been in 
the habit of explaining it by the focus of irritation in the mastoid giving rise 
to an increased blood-flow to the external layer of the dura, on the posterior 
surface of the petrous, thereby causing a thickening, which might be only 
slight, but suflBcient to nip the sixth nerve on its passage through its small 
aperture. It was one possible explanation. In all his cases of acute mas¬ 
toiditis associated with external rectus paralysis the external rectus had 
recovered. 

Mr. Sydney Scott was much interested in this case, especially in regard 
to the paralysis of the sixth nerve. The early cases of this complication which 
he had particularly noticed had been associated with infections of the internal 
ear, and he had presumed without pathological evidence that the paralysis was 
due to the infection spreading from the labyrinth to the meninges, direct to the 
sixth nerve. This supposition was upset by a case of pneumococcal serous 
meningitis which recovered without involvement of the internal ear, and he 
had seen other cases of serous meningitis which had succumbed with sixth 
nerve paralysis without inflammatory involvement of this nerve. The experi¬ 
ence gathered at the National Hospital, Queen Square, led him to say that the 
most important factor appeared to be increased intracranial pressure, to which 
the sixth nerve was the most vulnerable. Sometimes one, sometimes the other 
sixth nerve was paralysed, although neither nerve was directly involved in the 
lesion which caused the increase of intracranial pressure. He had come to 
agree with the explanation advanced by the neurologist, that transient paralysis 
D—23a 
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of the sixth nerve was generally due to increased intracranial pressure and 
nipping of the nerve as it passed through the dura mater, without there being 
any inflammatory change of the dura mater or of the nerve itself. It was 
noteworthy that in Mr. Muecke's case headache was severe. 

Dr. Urban Pritchard said that in the light of his old pathology, which 
in so many respects was being altered, he attributed these cases to localized 
meningitis, including congestion at the site. He had not noted that these 
cases specially had severe headache, indicating the presence of increased 
pressure. Practically they invariably recovered after the mastoid operation; 
the congestion or localized meningitis being relieved by the depletion and 
counter-irritation. 

Mr. Muecke, in reply, said he had not previously noticed the association 
mentioned in the notes, and he thought if he brought it forward it might deter 
others from opening the dura. In neither of the cases was there any outward 
sign of antrum disease ; the hardest pressure did not reveal mastoid tenderness. 
This he found true in most cases of lateral sinus disease. 



^tologtcal Section. 

January 16, 1914. 

Mr. Richard Lake, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


Mastoiditis without Perforation of the Tympanic Membrane. 

By Dan McKenzie, M.D. 

The patient is a girl, aged 6. Tonsils and adenoids were removed 
on November 27, 1912. For several days after the operation pain was 
felt at times when the ear was touched, but no genuine earache was 
experienced. On January 1, 1913, the mastoid region began to show 
swelling, and on January 2 she returned to hospital, where the cortical 
mastoid operation was at once performed. As far as could be made out 
the membrane seemed to have a perfectly normal appearance, and at 
no time was there any discharge from the meatus. The mastoid cells 
were occupied by pus and granulations. Recovery was uneventful. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Stuart-Low said that in his experience these cases were not un¬ 
common. He had often operated upon children where a mastoiditis has 
supervened, and even a mastoid abscess, and there had never been any aural 
discharge nor evident middle-ear implication whatever. Such cases were 
usually influenzal, and gave a history of “ throat first being affected.*’ No 
doubt in all such instances a fugitive otitis media had been present, but the 
infection seemed rapidly to pass on and settle in the mastoid antrum, and 
subsequently set up a mastoiditis, periostitis, and mastoid abscess. 

Mr. Whale said he had under his care at the moment a child, aged 5, in 
whom there was a large peri-sinus abscess in the skull, extending backwards 
1 in. along the horizontal part of the sinus. An ounce of pus was evacuated,, 
and there was evidence that the middle ear was the focus of the trouble, for 
the membrane bulged at the time, and after the operation this bulging sub¬ 
sided ; the child was now rapidly recovering, the membrane being normal. 

F—16 
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Dr. Kelson said the case must be considered not proven. It was the old 
argument —post hoc, propter hoc —the woman said the operation was performed 
two months previously, and unless there was evidence of some pathological 
condition being set up and persisting during this interval, it was only supposi¬ 
tion to say it was due to the operation. 


Acute Purulent Otitis Media, with Signs of Acute Laby¬ 
rinthitis ; Recovery without Labyrinth Operation. 

By F. W. Bennett, M.D., and Dan McKenzie, M.D. 

The patient, a hospital nurse, aged 29, came under Dr. Bennett’s 
care in December, 1912, with pain in the right ear and discharge of 
two or three weeks’ duration following influenza. The cortical mastoid 
operation was performed a month later, but fever, vertigo, and deafness 
continued. Three weeks later the wound was re-opened and a further 
exploration made, in the course of which the middle fossa, which was 
very low, was opened. No fistula into the labyrinth was detected, 
although labyrinth symptoms were marked. The temperature fell to 
normal after the second operation, and the wound slowly healed. 

The patient came under Dr. Dan McKenzie’s care on October 17, 
1913, complaining of severe and continuous pain behind the right ear 
radiating up to the top of the head and down into the neck. There 
was giddiness on slight movement of the head; nausea, but no 
vomiting. The patient tended to fall to the right. There was no 
spontaneous nystagmus. The post-aural wound was healed, and there 
was no discharge from the ear. The tests showed absence of hearing 
in the right ear (noise-machine) and the vestibular reactions were 
absent. The temperature was normal. 

On October 20 the radical mastoid operation was performed as an 
exploratory measure, but all the parts were sound, and there was no 
sign of pus anywhere. A lumbar puncture gave normal cerebrospinal 
fluid. The pain continued after the operation, and on October 25, 
lumbar puncture was again performed, and normal cerebrospinal fluid 
again obtained. On October 28 a neurological examination was made 
by Dr. Purves Stewart, who diagnosed functional disorder. A few 
days later under strong moral suasion the pain and other symptoms 
suddenly disappeared. Recovery. 

The right ear is still quite deaf, and the vestibular responses are 
negative. 

(For the notes of the case we are indebted to Mr. Archer Ryland, 
late House Surgeon, Central London Throat and Ear Hospital.) 
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Malignant Disease of External Ear, with Extensive Invasion 
of Temporal Bone ; Operation ; Recovery. 

By W. Milligan, M.D. 

A. M., FEMALE, aged 64; first seen in out-patient department on 
June 20, 1913. The whole of the right auricle, with the exception of 
the lobule, ulcerated away. Enlarged glands about angle of jaw and in 
front of sternomastoid. History of eight months’ progressive destruction 
■of tissue. Symptoms; Severe pain in the regipn of the ear and lower 
jaw; marked loss of weight, and weakness. Right membrana tympani 
perforated in lower anterior segment. Portion of growth removed; 
■epithelioma. 

June 26. Operation: Ligature of external carotid artery. Complete 
removal of ulcerated surfaces including lobule of the ear. Underlying 
bone (squamo-mastoid portions of temporal bone) found to be exten¬ 
sively involved by growth. On account of collapsed condition of 
patient further operative interference postponed. 

July 17 : The whole of the mastoid process, including apex, removed. 
Lateral sinus freely exposed. Squamous portion of temporal bone re¬ 
moved immediately below sutural line, with consequent large exposure 
of dura mater of middle fossa, which in one place was found to be 
involved. Granulation tissue removed and pure carbolic acid applied. 
Enlarged glands removed. 

Progress since operation good. After second dressing, 5 per cent, 
.solution of scarlet red in olive oil applied every second day. Epider- 
inization over granulating dura rapid. Perforation of membrana 
tympani healing. 

About the middle of August patient transferred to Skin Hospital 
for Finsen light treatment. 

January, 1914: Whole surface healed with the exception of J in. 
just above and anterior to the external auditory meatus. No sign of 
any recurrence, local or otherwise'. Perfora^tion of membrana tympani 
healed. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Urban Pritchard considered that the case was a very important one, 
but it would be well if Dr. Milligan would report on it later. It was as yet 
early to judge concerning the result. 

F —15a 
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Mr. G. J. Jenkins said it was interesting to him to know that Dr. Milligan 
had used scarlet red in a malignant case, because suggestions had been 
advanced that the use of this favoured the incidence of epithelioma. When 
used for ulcers of the leg, for example, it was said to have caused epithelioma. 

Dr. Milligan replied that he thought Dr, Pritchard’s suggestion that he 
should report the case later on a very good one. He was aware of the 
allegations against scarlet red which Mr. Jenkins mentioned, but did not 
know of a case in which any harm had actually been proved. He had used 
it on very many occasions, and had seen nothing go wrong. A colleague said 
recently he thought it a very irritating preparation, but he (Dr. Milligan) had 
not found it so. In this present case there had been a very large granulating 
surface; practically the whole temporal bone bad been removed except the 
petrous, and he thought scarlet red would help matters; the new epithelium 
seemed quite good. He would report if anything untoward happened. 


Cerebellar Abscess ; Operation ; Recovery. 

By W. Milligan, M.D. 

G. C., MALE, aged 15; first admitted to Royal Infirmary, Manchester, 
April, 1909, with both ears discharging. Radical operation upon right 
ear; local treatment advised for left ear. Readmitted November 10, 
1913. Right ear perfectly w^ell; antro-tympanic cavity completely 
epidermized. 

For past three weeks has complained of severe headache, mainly 
frontal. Has felt sick but has not vomited until day before admission. 
Has been very constipated. Patient quite rational, but cerebration slow. 
Temperature, 98‘2° F., pulse 66, respiration 18. No paralysis. Knee- 
jerks exaggerated, equal. No Babinski. Marked ataxia. Tendency to 
fall forward. Dysdiadochokinesis present. Pupils equal and dilated. 
Optic neuritis (?). Nystagmus on looking to left (affected side). Left 
auditory meatus full of dense polypoid tissue and pus—impossible, 
therefore, to make a complete labyrinthine examination. Diagnosis: 
Left cerebellar abscess. Previous to operation 4 dr. of cerebrospinal 
fluid withdrawn—clear and under pressure. 

Operation : Radical mastoid. Opening made through posterior wall 
of antrum ; cerebellar dura exposed; incised. Abscess containing a 
little over \ oz. of pus evacuated. Drainage by means of rubber tube. 

Bacteriological examination : Almost a pure streptococcal infection; 
a few staphylococci present. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Jenkins asked whether Dr. Milligan had ever noticed that in doing a 
lumbar puncture there was, after the puncture, a more definite localizing pain 
than before the puncture. He recently had a case in which the difference in 
that way was very marked ; the patient, immediately after the lumhar puncture 
was done, placed a finger on the side of the head about the position of 
posterior part of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe which contained an abscess. 
Perhaps the experience was worth remembering as a possible aid to localization. 

Dr. Milligan replied that the point referred to by Mr, Jenkins was very 
important. He had not himself seen it, but would look out for it in future 
cases, as it might help in the differentiation of the two classes of abscess. He 
thought he would have been severely handled by members for having done a 
lumbar puncture at all in the case; he had been criticized for having done 
so on previous occasions, but in his opinion it was a valuable proceeding under 
certain circumstances. 


An Uncommon Form of Malignant Disease of the Ear. 

By Sydney Scott, M.S. 

The following example of malignant disease of the ear is ancommon, 
in that there was an ulcerating growth which resembled a rodent ulcer 
in appearance and structure, but contained large numbers of keratinized 
epithelial “ cell nests,” and was accompanied by metastases in the 
neighbouring lymphatic glands and in the stemomastoid muscle. 

H. Br., male, aged 46, is an engineer’s fitter, and was first seen at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in October, 1913, when he had an ulcerating 
growth which involved the left auricle. The growth blocked up the 
external auditory meatus, and the left side of the face was completely 
paralysed. 

History : The patient stated that the disease began as a swelling 
behind and below the ear five years previously. The swelling grew 
steadily larger and then after twelve months “ broke ” and formed an 
ulcer which persisted, spreading steadily for four years. The face had 
been paralysed for four or five weeks. 

Local condition when the patient was first seen: The lower half of 
the left auricle was involved in an ulcerating swelling. The ulcerated 
area corresponded to the retro-auricular sulcus. The ulcer took the 
form of a deep fissure about 2 in. long. The edges were indurated and 
everted. There was a second ulcer in the floor of the meatus which was 
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occluded by the growth. A considerable swelling was obvious in the 
parotid region and in the adjacent part of the sternomastoid muscle. 
The cervical lymphatic glands lower down were palpably enlarged, and 
an isolated hard lump was found in the sternomastoid muscle. 

Treatment: The disease was removed in October, 1913, in two 
stages—the main mass with the parotid salivary gland at the first stage, 
and the cervical lymphatic glands with a second portion of the sterno¬ 
mastoid muscle at the second stage. An attack of erysipelas followed 
the second operation. As it had been impossible to cover the exposed 
tissues with integuments the process of healing was expedited by 
Thiersch skin-grafts, which the House Surgeon, Mr. Pavey Smith, 
applied. 

The following report was drawn up by Dr. Andrewes after examining 
the specimens which Mr. K. J. A. Davis prepared from portions removed 
at the operation. 

Report on Sections of Growth in Region of Pinna 
(by Dr. F. W. Andrewes). 

Section 1 : Piece of edge of ulcer close to pinna. The section shows 
masses of deeply staining, small spheroidal cells with a tendency towards 
a palisade arrangement at the margins resembling that seen in a rodent 
ulcer. These masses of cells are infiltrating adjacent tissues. Scattered 
throughout the section are large numbers of “ cell nests,” composed of 
keratinized squamous epithelium. These are singularly well formed 
and perfect. 

Section 2 : Of a secondary deposit in the sternomastoid. The section 
shows a mass of striped muscle, in the substance of which there is a 
secondary deposit of growth similar to that showm in the first section. 
The cell nests are not nearly so numerous. 

Section 3 : Of a lymph gland from the neck. The section shows the 
structure of a lymph gland affected with tubercle. There is a con¬ 
siderable amount of endothelial proliferation and many multi-nucleated 
giant cells. In one part of the gland there is a small deposit of growth 
similar to 1 and 2, but there are no cell nests. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Milligan said he did not feel certain concerning one little spot, 
it seemed as if a nodule was there. From the description—not having seen 
the microscopic sections—he would have thought it w^as a carcinoma. Was 
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the gland in section 3 infected from the throat ? On reading the notes over, 
it seemed that there might have been some infection from the throat. Also, 
did Mr. Scott think the attack of erysipelas was beneficial in this case ? 
Once or twice erysipelas had arisen in patients after aural operations, and had 
appeared to cause rapid healing. 

Mr. Mollison asked whether Mr. Scott proposed to use radium emanations 
with a view to preventing a recurrence. 

Mr. Jenkins asked whether Mr. Scott regarded the secondary deposit as a 
rodent ulcer, or as epithelioma. He was aware of the difficulty of classifying 
these tumours, but cases were known in which a rodent had shown something 
like cell nests. He also had intended to ask as to whether or not there w as 
improvement associated with the occurrence of erysipelas in this cancerous 
condition. 

Mr. Sydney Scott replied that he would not care to express any view’s in 
favour of erysipelas in the treatment of malignant disease, but recalled the 
introduction of Coley's fluid, w’hich was manufactured from strains of strepto¬ 
cocci obtained from erysipelatous patients. He w^as glad to have Mr. Mollison’s 
suggestion respecting radium emanations. The secondary deposits had the 
histological appearances of rodent ulcer. He was in favour of the view that 
the recurrences would behave as rodent ulcer. 

[Addendum ,—January 30, 1914 : Mr. Scott had removed the ulcerated spot 
referred to by Dr. Milligan and it presented the same histological characters as 
the original grow’th. The patient was still under observation.] 


Patient after Operation for Aural Vertigo. 

By Kichard Lake, F.R.C.S. 

The patient, a man, aged 61, had been totally deaf on the left side 
for at least three years, and had suffered with constant attacks of giddi¬ 
ness and sickness for about seven years. He had led an extremely 
active life. He was in the Royal Marines for eighteen years, was a 
good swimmer and long-distance runner, and served through the first 
Egyptian campaign. 

The first attack of vertigo came on seven years ago quite suddenly 
while he was in bed and asleep. Since then the attacks have steadily 
increased in frequency, but are not so severe as the first one. The 
attacks come on entirely w’ithout warning, and he either falls to the 
ground, or if he has time to get hold of some support he lowers him¬ 
self down and remains quiet until the attack has passed. He does not 
lose consciousness. His head appears to spin round and objects seem 
to rotate in a vertical plane. He vomits unless he keeps his eyes shut, 
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and if he attempts to move he gets marked deviation to the left. He 
has to lie down for four or five hours for each attack. He has continued 
tinnitus in the left ear, which is also deaf. The attacks occur much 
more frequently from March to November. 

On examination the patient’s blood-pressure was found to be 110. 
His heart, lungs, &c., were all normal. There was no Rombergism; 
his gait was steady with no deviation and no ataxia. No nystagmus in 
the left eye. (The right eye is an artificial one.) Caloric tests : The 
left ear syringed with water at 60° F., nystagmus to the right. The 
right ear ditto, nystagmus to the left. Rotation clockwise : Vertigo and 
nystagmus for ten seconds; Counter-clockwise: No vertigo, nystagmus 
for three seconds only. 

Operation, October 30 : Complete vestibulotomy. 

One must not forget that this patient is at the time of year 
when he previously had the least vertigo. The case is shown chiefly 
to demonstrate the ease with which a patient of his age is able to 
tolerate the operation. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Somerville Hastincjs asked what guided Mr. Lake in his selection 
of cases for operation. As he was known to have operated upon a number of 
such cases, mostly with complete success, it would be useful to know, briefly, 
in what way he selected the cases for the operation. 

Dr. Gray asked if there had been a Wassermann reaction taken. The 
right eye was an artificial one, and it would be interesting to know what it was 
removed for. He had felt some curiosity as to how many of these cases were 
syphilitic, and how many were not. 

Dr. Milligan congratulated the President on the excellent result, and on 
the appearance of the patient. Ho asked as to the aetiology, as no reason was 
given for the trouble; 110 was a low blood-pressure for a patient of his age. 
Was such a case likely to be due to progressive thrombosis ? He asked the 
patient whether he had had any attacks of vertigo since the operation, and he 
replied that he had had none. That was a very satisfactory^ result for such a 
difficult class of operation. He had operated upon several such cases. Many 
of his patients suffered a good deal from shock shortly after operation, and did 
not get rid of their vertiginous feelings for two or three weeks. After clearing 
out the bony cavity, he asked what method of disinfection or otherwise 
Mr. Lake carried out; such a little matter often made a great difference in 
regard to the destruction of the end-organ. 

Mr. E. D. Davis said he saw this patient with Mr. Waggett at Charing 
Cross Hosi)ital, and he was then in a very miserable condition. His state was 
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now quite different, and he wished to congratulate the President on the result. 
Mr. Waggett and he could not make up their minds to do the labyrinth 
operation. 

Dr. Gray said the case had interested him deeply, and he would like to 
know whether information could be given as to the patient’s muscular tone. 
Ewald and some others had said a good deal about muscular tone being 
controlled by the semicircular canals, but he had not much belief in the idea. 
Of course, the shock from this or any operation would affect the muscular tone 
long afterwards. Ewald said the skeletal muscles derived their tone from the 
“ tone labyrinth.” A vestibulotomy, especially a double one, should, on this 
idea, leave the muscular tone greatly affected. Mr. Lake had a case in which 
he did a double vestibulotomy, and he remarked that the muscular tone was 
not affected at all. 

Dr. FitzGerald Powell said he would like to add his congratulations 
to the President; the case had been a remarkably successful one. He would 
like to hear about the character of the man’s deafness, and what was found 
at the operation ; whether he had mastoiditis, and what was the character 
of the ear trouble, if any. 

The President (Mr. Eichard Lake) replied that he was much averse to 
operating on this man, because of two things : he was aged 61, and his blood- 
pressure was very low. He had never felt certain whether these cases should 
be operated on when the blood-pressure was low. Mr. Waggett sent the case 
on to him. He did not mention that gentleman’s name in the notes, because 
if anything went wrong he did not want to share the responsibility. He would 
not operate on any man who was not absolutely deaf on that side, or at least 
practically deaf. Secondly, to justify operation the labyrinth should be an 
active one. All extraneous causes of vertigo must be eliminated; they were 
now fairly well known, and it was not now really difficult to avoid making 
mistakes. One of his cases had some vertigo afterwards. The present was 
his sixteenth. With regard to muscular tone, von Stein, of Moscow, made 
a good deal of this, and for a long time he (Mr. Lake) tested the point, trying 
the grip of patients, and so on, and he concluded that in this, as in statistics, 
one could elicit what one specially wanted. The patient’s right eye was lost 
owing to glaucoma. With regard to aetiology, it was chiefly owing to the 
uncertainty of this that he hesitated about operating; and he prepared his 
mind for failure. It was quite likely that the cause was progressive throm¬ 
bosis. With regard to shock, he never used the hammer in the operation, so 
that no concussion was produced, and he thought that omission materially 
reduced the amount of shock. After having opened up above and below the 
facial nerve and scraped out, as far as possible, the whole of the internal 
surface of the vestibule, he wiped out the whole cavity with commercial 
formalin, by means of cotton-wool wound round a steel probe, in that way 
destroying every fragment of nerve-ending which was exposed. The nerv-es 
themselves were carried in bony canals in the vestibular wall, so it was 
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necessary to scrape fairly hard. He did not take the Wassermann reaction. 
In the days when he was a student such a patient would have heen given 
iodide of potassium and mercury without hesitation, because he had heen in 
the Army. This patient was absolutely deaf to all aerial sound waves on the 
affected side, though he had some bone-conduction, wliich was not materially 
altered. 


Demonstration of Photographs showing Sound Waves as 
produced by various Musical Instruments. 

By Eichard Lake, F.R.C.S. 

The photographs exhibited were taken by Mr. W. Duddell, F.E.S., 
by a method devised by himself. For many years the exhibitor had 
been trying to get photographs of sound waves, but could not succeed 
until Mr. Duddell was kind enough to take this series by means of an 
instrument which had a period of its own. There was nothing in 
Nature which had not a period of its own and which did not vibrate to 
some musical note. The instrument with which these photographs were 
taken had a period of 760 vibrations per second, consequently the har¬ 
monics of this order were magnified, hence the curves could not be 
taken as absolutely correct, but the slight inaccuracy would probably 
not interfere with the interest. A complete octave could not be shown. 
As one approached the note produced by 760 vibrations per second 
exaggerations were noted, but in proportion as one receded from the 
fundamental tone the instrument became truer. 

Case of Haematoma Auris ; Operative Treatment. 

By G. J. Jenkins, F.R.C.S. 

The patient is a female, aged 32. The haematoma was the result of 
a blow received about 11 p.m. on December 19, 1913. When seen next 
day the swelling involved the whole of the internal surface of the 
cartilaginous part of the pinna and was about the size of a hen’s egg. 
The margin of the helix could just be distinguished. About 4 p.m. on 
December 20 an incision was made along the margin of the helix. The 
contents were mostly fluid blood ; some clots in lower part. The blood 
was on the external surface only and extended somewhat into the 
meatus. 

The present condition seems to justify the operative procedure. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Milligan said the case raised the important point as to whether 
it was advisable to incise a hsBmatoma so soon after its occurrence. 
Mr. Jenkins incised this on the day following its formation, and he asked 
whether that was deemed to be the best line of treatment. Was it not better, 
in such an early case, to try very gentle massage, cold compresses, ice, <&c. ? 
Though this result was good, there were always risks in incising haema- 
tomata. He had tried pressure between two layers of Gamgee tissue, and 
an elastic bandage over the head, and the result had been good. 

Mr. Kisch asked how long Dr. Milligan’s cases took to recover. He 
thought Mr. Jenkins was to be congratulated on the rapidity of the healing in 
his case*. His experience was that they took a long time to subside if left 
alone, and consequently any method which shortened the time of healing was 
advisable. 

Mr. Jenkins replied that he had sent the case hoping that the point 
raised by Dr. Milligan would be discussed. He had no experience to show 
how long blood in this situation required to clot. By opening up the 
hsematoma twenty-fours after the injury and clearing out the blood, one 
avoided secondary bleeding, and should be able to get the perichondrium in 
close relation with the cartilage once more. If this hsematoma had been left 
alone, there must have been more organized material to contract later on than 
under present conditions. If he were to have a similar case, he would like to 
procure a cast of the opposite ear, and get a sculptor to produce a negative to 
put on the affected ear, and so ensure the perichondrium being in accurate 
apposition. After making the incision in this case he took great care to pack 
the perichondrium in close apposition to the cartilage, but even when carefully 
putting on the bandage the dressings were liable to slip, and so disturb the 
parts. He had seen aspiration of blood cysts carried out, but the result had 
not been anything like so good as that in this case. There was still some 
thickening left—possibly from perichondritis or perhaps blood. 


Case for Diagnosis. 

By Somerville Hastings, M.S. 

The patient is a clerk, aged 34. No family history of deafness. 
Though living in South America he had never had malaria. Fourteen 
years ago he met with an accident cycling, and was unconscious for four 
hours. He had no bleeding from nose or ears, but kept his bed for a 
fortnight. After this he was completely deaf in the right ear. Early 
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in January, 1913, he states that he noticed that- the hearing of the left 
ear became impaired, but this only lasted a couple of hours. Three 
weeks later he had a feverish cold, and in forty-eight hours the hearing 
of his left ear, which had previously been quite good, was completely 
lost. He was slightly giddy at the time and suffered from slight giddi¬ 
ness a few days later. He had never had ear discharge. 

The patient appears to be completely deaf. He hears nothing by 
air-conduction, and it is probable that he only feels the vibration when 
tuning-forks are placed on his mastoids. Both labyrinths react normally 
to irrigation with cold water. On rotation to the left, rotatory nystagmus 
to the right. Rotation to the right produces left nystegmus. In neither 
case is giddiness produced. On catheterization air enters both tubes 
readily. Wassermann’s reaction is negative. 

By way of treatment, iodides, pilocarpine injections and blisters have 
been tried. Recently, at the patient’s urgent request, I have applied 
radium on the right over the mastoid and on the left in the meatus. 
Though there have been very definite reactions on both sides no improve¬ 
ment in hearing has resulted. 

The exhibitor invited suggestions as to the pathology and treatment 
of the case. 


DISCUSSION. 

The Pbesident said this was one of the cases where one felt the dis¬ 
advantage of saying whether a patient could hear in the midst of the other 
noises which were going on. He had a suspicion that it might be some 
functional trouble. The Wassermann reaction should be done independently 
by two or three people. Negative results were not so definite as positive 
ones. 

Mr. Scott recollected having seen this patient a month or more ago and 
had then tested the hearing with the tone series apparatus and monochord. 
The patient was at that time absolutely deaf by air- and bone-conduction 
throughout the whole tone range. The rotation tests still gave normal 
reactions. He, too, would very much like to know the pathology explaining 
this deafness. 
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February 20, 1914. 

Mr. Bichard Lake, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


Chronic Suppurative Otitis Media : Abscess of Lateral 
Cerebellar Lobe. Recovery after repeated Operations. 

By C. E. West, F.R.C.S. 

C. P., FEMALE, aged 5. Old history of chronic discharge on both 
sides, with cessation for some time, and recent renewal of discharge on 
right side. Ill for last week, with headache, vomiting, and increasing 
drowsiness. On admission, July 5,1912, patient was only semi-conscious, 
with a very coated tongue. There was discharge in the right ear, but 
no local signs over the mastoid or in the neck. No squint, no neck- 
stifibiess, reflexes normal, no Kernig or Babinski sign. Pulse irregular, 
68; temperature, 97° to 98° F.; respiration, 20 per minute. Slight 
lateral nystagmus on deviation of the eyes to the right. 

Operation (immediate): Badical mastoid, cholesteatoma; exposure of 
dura mater of posterior fossa, extradural suppuration. Sinus found 
leading through dura on inner side of lateral sinus to interior of 
cerebellum. Two drachms of foul pus evacuated. Tube drainage. 
Lumbar puncture. Films and cultures of pus from abscess yielded 
pure streptococci. Lumbar puncture : Fluid sterile, 650 cells per cubic 
millimetre, 93 per cent, lymphocytes. Patient did well till July 13, 
when pulse fell to 62. 

Second operation: Exploration under anaesthetic—evacuation of 
about a drachm of pus. Improvement followed; then re-accumulation. 

Third operation (July 25): Bemoval of bone on outer side of sinus, 
and drainage of fresh collection in cerebellum; tube carried right through 
deep to sinus. Next day much worse, intense headache, pulse 60, 
respiration slow and irregular, less than 10 per minute. 
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Fourth operation (July 26): Wide removal of tabular part of 
occipital bone and underlying dura mater. The exposed cerebellum 
was then boldly scooped out until the region of the abscess was widely 
exposed. The removed tissue was largely necrotic, and contained scat¬ 
tered small collections of pus. About half the lateral lobe of the 
cerebellum was removed in this way. Intravenous infusion was given 
at the end of the operation. Subsequent improvement, but a consider¬ 
able hernia cerebelli developed. There was great wasting and weakness 
of the right limbs. At first there was a total loss of co-ordination in 
the right limbs, but this was gradually recovered. 

Fifth operation (September 18): Large flap of scalp and periosteum 
was slung downwards to cover the hernia, and the bared bone was 
grafted. There was intense shock. Recovery after pituitrin and intra¬ 
venous saline. Slow healing of exposed bone after separation of several 
thin sequestra. For the past twelve months her health has been satis¬ 
factory. The hernia has slowly diminished in size and become firmer. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. West said he wished to collect opinions of members as to the best way 
of draining brain abscess, particularly cerebellar abscess, because he failed to 
secure good and prolonged drainage in many of his cases. The cerebrospinal 
lymphocytosis was interesting. He thought 93 per cent, of lymphocytes in the 
cerebrospinal fluid in the brain abscess was unusual. In such cases the great 
proportion of cells were polymorphonuclear leucocytes. In this case lumbar 
puncture was made at the operation after the abscess was opened. He once 
showed a case at the Section in which a similar operation had been done on 
a temporo-sphenoidal abscess, and he thought the procedure of boldly opening 
up not only the cranium but the brain also, so as to expose the deep infected 
area in desperate cases, was a justifiable and good course. In two of his cases 
he was at his wits' ends as to what to do and they both got perfectly well. 
Although both were deprived of a considerable quantity of brain tissue they did 
not suffer much obvious disadvantage. The present child had now got less 
than one-third of the right lateral lobe of the cerebellum, and most of that was 
underneath the flap. 

Dr. H. J. Davis said he had not yet definitely made up his mind as to 
what was the best way to drain these brain abscesses; the indication seemed 
to vary with each case. He was not decided either as to whether always to 
remove the dura mater over the abscess after it had been opened. If the dura 
mater were stripped over the entire area he thought the patient was more 
likely to die from meningitis. He had a case now which he had been treating 
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for the last ten days, and he was certain the girl would not have lived if lie had 
denuded the whole area of exposed brain. Haemorrhage and necrosis were 
always liable to occur, if this was done, with subsequent sloughing. In Mr. 
West’s case an extraordinary amount of brain tissue had been removed. Three 
years ago he had exhibited a case at the Society, in a child who had much 
protruding brain substance and who used to put her hand under the bandage 
into the wound and pull out pieces of brain tissue and put them into her 
mouth. She now was going about with a pulsating cranial tumour, and was 
aged 15, rather bad tempered but otherwise well. He was sure the proper 
material for drainage was gauze, or tubes covered with gauze, in which case it 
was the gauze which was efficacious. Tubes became blocked with debris and 
were no longer tubes. 

Mr. Muecke said this case bore out the experience which had been gained 
in Mr. Tod’s clinic at the London Hospital, especially in regard to cerebellar 
abscess. One generally found the cerebellar abscess by exploring the track 
through which the infection occurred, striking the cerebellar abscess in front 
of and to the inner side of the sinus. In every case, in which they had left 
the drains inside the sinus, it had not been satisfactory. The bone was taken 
aw^ay from behind the sinus and the abscess opened from behind with a very 
free wide opening. The tube had been found to be a great trouble. One of 
the most satisfactory things adopted lately, at the suggestion of Mr. Tod, was 
the use of an ordinary silver tracheotomy tube tied firmly in, the inner tube 
being removed for cleaning. The result of this had been excellent. 

Mr. Westmacott said that in children with cerebellar abscess the best 
results in his experience were obtained by putting in a double rubber tube, one 
inside the other, or two tubes side by side, and leaving them in until the 
discharge ceased, without disturbing them at all. The inner tube could be 
removed or cleared out with a probe without disturbing the outer one. Some¬ 
times when a single tube was taken out to clean it and then replaced the 
patient soon afterwards developed a temperature and died. It was difficult 
to get a tube back into the abscess properly and fresh brain tissue might be 
damaged in the attempt and encephalitis result. He did not syringe out the 
abscess, but frequently dropped peroxide of hydrogen into the tube at the time 
of dressing. 

Mr. Sydney Scott said one was struck by the frequency with which the 
lateral sinus was thrombosed, not necessarily with an infective thrombosis, 
but certainly by a plastic one. He asked whether this lateral sinus was 
thrombosed. He was coming to the conclusion that in a case of cerebellar 
abscess which was not doing well, it was right to open the cerebellar fossa, 
behind as well as mesial to the lateral sinus, and one could often go right 
across the sinus without difficulty when the vessel w^as thrombosed. The cases 
to which Mr. Scott referred were not associated with the clinical signs usually 
met with in infective thrombosis. 
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oedema and tenderness behind the left ear, accompanied by a papular 
and vesicular eruption on the back of the auricle, mastoid process and 
left cheek. This eruption had been preceded by great pain, which 
ceased, as is usually the case, on the appearance of the eruption. The 
photograph exhibited was given to me by my colleague, Dr. Pernet, 
to whom I referred the case, and who agreed with the diagnosis. 
Herpes zoster of the auricle is an extremely rare condition. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Urban Pritchard did not think it was always easy to diagnose a 
case of herpes zoster. A patient, whom he had spoken of before, was brought 
to him with all the signs, apparently, of acute mastoid disease, with complete 
facial paralysis, but hearing normal. On examining the membrane it was 
found to be bulging. There was no temperature. There was excessive pain, 
but no spots of herpes were visible at all. As the patient was hearing per¬ 
fectly he said he would not open it, and he asked that he might see the patient 
again in a few days. The diagnosis was then easy, because in the concha there 
were three spots. He gave a good prognosis, and in four months the patient 
had quite recovered from the facial paralysis. 

Mr. Whale pointed out that if there was herpes of the internal meatus 
the geniculate ganglion might be at fault, because the impulse would go along 
the smaller superficial nerve and the auriculo-temporal. In Dr. Davis’s case 
there was no herpes of the meatus or in front of the ear. There was herpes 
behind the ear, and that area was supplied by Jacobson’s nerve; the connexion 
between Jacobson’s nerve and the facial occurred at the horizontal part of the 
facial, and therefore the seat of irritation must be behind the anterior genu and 
in front of the geniculate ganglion. 

Dr. Dan McKenzie said that those interested in the point would find it 
discussed by Dr. J. Eamsay Hunt, of New York, in the Journal of Laryngology ' 
four years ago. The subject was there very fully worked out. 

Mr. Sydney Scott said he remembered a case of herpes of the auricle 
associated with complete right side facial paralysis, deafness, and loss of func¬ 
tion of the right vestibular nerve. The tympanic membranes, external meatus 
and Eustachian tubes were normal. He could not give a good prognosis in 
his case. 

Mr. G. J. Jenkins said he understood this was not a case of geniculate 
herpes, hut probably of herpes of the auricle. The posterior division of the 


* Joum. of Laryng., 1910, xxv, p. 405. 
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great auricular supplied the external and the cranial aspect of the pinna. He 
asked if there was referred pain along the great occipital, which came from the 
same region in the spinal cord. 

Dr. H. J. Davis replied that he thought Mr. Jenkins was riglit; it was a 
branch of the cervical plexus which was at fault. One could now see vesicles 
on the neck. They were not on the neck when he first saw the case, but 
they appeared there on the second day. The woman had had intense pain for 
a week and it looked like a mastoid case ; there w^as also considerable oedema 
over the mastoid process and over the posterior part of the concha. He saw 
nothing inside the ear. He thought it was herpes of the great auricular nerve. 
He did not regard it as a geniculate case; if it were so there would have been 
facial paralysis as well. 


Case of Congenital Imperforate Meatus. 

By H. J. Davis, M.B. 

The patient was a boy, aged 15, with an imperforate right meatus. 
The right ear was smaller than the left, and the meatus terminated 
blindly in a small dimple. He thought that the membrane must be 
present, and it was a question as to whether it would not be advisable 
to operate in this case. Hearing tests : Watch on contact and Weber 
right. The hearing in the left ear was normal. 

Dr. Kelson said he had had cases and looked up the literature of the 
subject, which was discouraging; Mr. Tod collected a number of records and 
there was, he thought, only one in which there was improvement. It was wiser 
not to operate, as the usual landmarks were absent and the articulation of the 
jaw and other important structures were liable to be damaged. 
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Microscopical Section through a Right Temporal Bone from 
. a Case of Lateral Sinus Thrombosis, to show Infection 
spreading through a Small Vessel in the Bone. 

By W. M. Mollison, M.C. 

This vessel could be seen passing from the floor (‘?) of the antrum 
to the lateral sinus. The patient was a child, aged about 9, who had 
an acute mastoiditis, for which a surgeon performed Wilde’s incision ; 
at the time of the operation the patient had a high temperature, and five 
days later died with typical symptoms of generalized infection. 

Post mortem, extensive thrombosis was present, and secondary infec¬ 
tion of the lungs, in which abscesses were found. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Jenkins said the case was a very interesting one, and Mr. Mollison 
was to be congratulated on getting the section through the affected region. 
He asked whether Mr. Mollison considered the thrombosis in the vein to be 
primary or secondary. 

Mr. West said he was much interested in reading the account of this case, 
because it bore upon a point at which he had been hammering in a speculative 
but convinced way for many years—viz., that lateral sinus thrombosis was 
almost always in the first place an intrapetrous thrombosis, and tihat infection 
rarely passed directly through the substance of the sinus wall. Cases of sinus 
thrombosis with peri-sinus abscess were frequent, but in his experience always 
relatively late, and the sinus wall had been necrotic in every case he had seen. 
He believed these abscesses were secondary to the thrombosis and necrosis of 
the wall. 

Mr. Mollison replied that it was not clear whether the section helped to 
prove Mr. West’s point, but he had seen cases where he was convinced at 
operation that the infection had spread by means of a small vein through the 
bone, and not by direct extension. Beyond the region of obvious disease in 
some cases there was perhaps i or f in. of healthy bone, and then one came 
across pus next to the sinus w all. He could not say whether the clotting was 
primary or secondary. Two pathologists who saw the section thought the 
thrombosis had been there longer than related in the history of the case. 
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Case of Left-sided Cerebello-pontine Lesion, probably Tumour. 

By W. M. Mollison, M,C. 

F. W., AGED 16, attended Guy’s Hospital in May, 1913, on account 
of a left-sided facial paralysis. There was a suspicion that the paralysis 
was due to suppuration in the middle ear; the mastoid antrum was 
explored but found healthy. The patient was treated in the Electrical 
Department, as the case was taken to be one of Bell’s palsy. No 
improvement followed, and in December last the patient was admitted 
for further investigation. Dr. W. Johnson examined the patient and 
came to the conclusion that there were evidences of a tumour of the left 
cerebello-pontine angle; he reported, “ There is a condition of paralysis 
of the seventh and eighth nerves on the left side, together with signs of 
pressure on the pyramidal fibres going to the right leg. A slight degree 
of nystagmus is also present. Vision is defective, especially in the left 
eye. The gradual onset and the physical signs lead me to a diagnosis of 
a tumour in the cerebello-pontine angle of the left side.” Mr. Ormond 
examined the eyes: Vision in the right {j, in the left ; the left pupil 
reacts very feebly to light and there is papilloedema on both sides, more 
marked on the left; there is, perhaps, slight weakness of the left external 
rectus. The left globe is slightly dropped, due probably to involvements 
of the corpora quadrigemina. Examination of the ears: both mem¬ 
branes are normal. With the “ noise-apparatus” there is total deafness 
in the left ear; the right is normal. Nystagmus is present; the patient 
has no vertigo, nor has he ever had any. He had some headache about 
a year ago but has none now. His walk is slightly ataxic and he cannot 
stand on one foot with closed eyes, though he does not exhibit Komberg’s 
sign ; dysdiadochokinesis is present in slight degree. 

The nystagmus is horizontal and of a slow, coarse character when 
the patient looks to the left, about 80 per minute and very irregular, 
and quick and fine when the eyes are directed to the right, about 180 
per minute. There is a spontaneous pointing error to the right with 
the left arm. Functional examination of the labyrinths: Caloric test— 
After prolonged syringing of the right ear with ice-cooled water no 
alteration was produced in the spontaneous nystagmus, and there was 
no error in the pointing reaction. The same result was obtained after 
syringing the left ear. The only effect of syringing the right (the sound 
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side) was that the patient had a tendency to fall to the right. Rota¬ 
tion—The right labyrinth reacts, the left does not. This fact was 
elicited not by observing nystagmus, as this is impossible, but by noting 
that the patient had a distinct tendency to fall (to the right ?) after 
turning in a counter-clockwise direction, and by noting the resulting 
errors in the pointing tests. After ten counter-clockwise turns (to the 
left) there was with the right arm a pointing error to the left, while the 
spontaneous error with the left arm tended to disappear. After ten 
clockwise turns there was no appreciable pointing error with the right 
arm and no change in the spontaneous error with the left; but after 
twenty turns there was a slight error to the right with the right arm 
and distinct increase in the spontaneous error with the left. The results 
of these tests are compatible with a left-sided cerebellar lesion. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Sydney Scott asked Mr. Mollison whether the tongue was affected 
for taste. With regard to the functional examination of the labyrinth, 
Mr. Mollison said, “ After prolonged syringing of the right ear with ice- 
cooled water no alteration was produced in the spontaneous nystagmus, and 
there was no error in the pointing reaction.” He presumed the head was 
in the erect posture in that test. [“ Yes.”j Rut of course it depended on 
the kind of pointing test; he would not expect an error in pointing when the 
caloric test was carried out with ice-cooled water with the head erect, unless 
one altered the position of the head, and tested both hands. He asked 
what Mr. Mollison found if he turned the patient’s head with chin towards 
the left, and the patient was directed to point at right angles to the side of 
the head. He could then emphasize the importance of ascertaining whether 
the right labyrinth functionated or not, not by the nystagmus, but by these 
forced movements of head, trunk, and limbs, which were more easily observed, 
also by the effect on gait and on standing in the erect posture during the act 
of stimulation. 

Mr. O’Malley asked Mr. Mollison what was the condition of the corneal 
reflex; was there a hypo-aesthetic condition of the face, suggesting involve¬ 
ment of the fifth? 

Mr. Mollison replied that the report on the neurological aspect of the 
case was short, because it was intended to show the patient at the combined 
meeting on February 26, at which meeting the full notes would be available. 
There was loss of taste in front of the tongue on that side, but no wasting, 
and no suggestion of involvement of that nerve. The fifth nerve, apparently, 
was not affected at all. He gathered from Dr. Johnson that the slight 
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difference in sensation in the face was due to involvement of the facial only. 
His experience in testing these cases was not extensive, hut he would carry 
out what Mr. Scott suggested. The case emphasized the importance of testing 
the hearing in all these cases of facial paralysis. 


Serial Microscopic Sections of the Labyrinth and Middle Ear, 
showing Ankylosis of the Stapes ; Otosclerosis. 

By G. J. Jenkins, F.R.C.S. 

The patient was a female, aged 67. The mental condition of the 
patient was not good, and so a complete satisfactory examination of 
the auditory apparatus w'as not possible. She had been deaf many 
years to the degree at the time of examination (from the friends of the 
patient). There was no history of earache or discharge; tinnitus, 
“waves of the sea.” She said she had had vertigo (doubtful). The 
tympanic membrane did not show any sign of there having been any 
middle-ear inflammation at any time. Tuning-fork tests doubtful. 
Weber test: Sound referred to right ear. Rinne test: Bone-conduction 
greater than air-conduction. Bone-conduction (Edelmann’s special 
fork); Seemed much diminished in both ears. She could hear shouting, 
a raised conversational voice in right ear; nothing in the left. Both 
temporal bones were removed about eight hours after death and placed 
in a 4 per cent, solution of formalin in normal saline. 

In preparing the specimen the exhibitor adopted the method of 
decalcifying which Dr. Gray kindly advised—i.e., with formalin and 
nitric acid. He did not think he had found temporal bones cut so easily 
when decalcified with other reagents as with this. Also histologically 
this method gives the best results. The serial sections were of the 
right temporal bone and have been cut transversely to the large axis of 
the petrous bone. The bone was cut in celloidin 12'5 mm. in thickness, 
every third section being mounted. The sections were stained variously 
by Mallory stain, hsematoxylin and Van Gieson, iron hsematoxylin. 
A series of sections of the labyrinth and middle ear had been shown 
under the microscope, and he demonstrated the region of the stapes 
by the epidiascope. The ankylosis of the stapes to the margin of the 
foramen, the thickening of the base of the stapes and of the margin 
of the foramen by disease were demonstrated. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Urban Pritchard asked whether Mr. Jenkins had tried the plan 
of keeping the piece of bone constantly agitated in a large quantity of that 
solution. 

The President (Mr. Bicbard Lake) said the curious thing to him was as 
to why it should be otosclerosis; and he would have liked to know what the 
Wassermann reaction was. He had tried testing old people in infirmaries, and 
had to give it up as hopeless. 

Mr. Sydney Scott asked whether Mr. Jenkins or Dr. Gray were ever 
troubled by gas bubbles ? Mr. Jenkins's specimens were very beautiful ones. 

Mr. Jenkins replied that one made the diagnosis in this case largely on 
the microscopic evidence. Clinically, he could not rely much on tests. There 
was no history of paracusis. Knowing that this question might arise, he had 
exhibited the other joints of the middle ear, and they were normal, and, as far 
as he could see, there was nothing else abnormal to be ‘ seen in the temporal 
bone. He did not carry out agitation of the fluid in the way mentioned by 
Dr. Pritchard. If the specimen was very important it was wise to keep it in 
the middle of the fluid and carry out agitation by means of a special apparatus. 
In decalcifying by this method one did not get air bubbles in the labyrinth— 
at any rate as a serious feature. By a method modified on Dr. Gray's he found 
even a more satisfactory result. Air-bubble formation was not so obvious on 
the external surface of the temporal bone if the two elements of the fluid were 
left together for twenty-four hours before putting the specimen in. 


Improvement in Hearing in a Congenitally Deaf Boy. 

By Richard Lake, F.R.C.S. 

The patient was born in June, 1905. He had his adenoids removed 
in September, 1907, by Dr. Logan Turner, who discovered his deafness. 
A second opinion was sought which confirmed Dr. Logan Turner's. 
He received preparatory instruction until 1909, when he was seen by 
Mr. Tilley and Dr% Kerr Love. The latter's notes say the boy was a 
deaf-mute without available hearing. From 1909 to 1913 he was 
regularly instructed in lip-reading, with very good results. I examined 
him March 10, 1913, and found one island of hearing in the left ear for 
the whistle (only)—viz., A^. He then began mechanical (re-educational) 
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treatment, which has been employed with intervals of rest ever since. 
By the middle of April he heard a barrel-organ if quite close, as “ a 
noise,” and liked gramaphones. By June, 1913, he heard vowel 
sounds shouted into left ear; by August he could repeat nearly forty 
short sentences shouted into his left ear. Now he can distinctly 
recognize pitch in both ears, and he hears birds if close by. The 
teaching is, of course, equally of importance with the mechanical 
stimulation. 


Deformities of both External Ears in a Boy, aged 8. 

By J. H. Connolly, F.R.C.S. 

The right auditory meatus appears never to have been patent. The 
left meatus is represented by a narrow canal—not in the normal 
position—at the deepest part of which granulations can be seen. Dis¬ 
charge began to come from it about six months ago and has continued 
since. The child hears the voice in both ears; rather better on the 
left side than on the right. 

Electrical tests show that both labyrinthine reactions are present. 
The patient has been brought forward to ascertain the opinions of 
members as to whether operation is advisable in the direction of 
attempting to make a meatus on the right side. The discharge and 
granulations in the left canal indicate operation for their relief, and at 
the same time the making, if possible, of a widely patent meatus on 
that side. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President suggested that X-rays might be used to see the situation 
of the meatus. He had not found such operations as that now suggested 
successful. 

Dr. Urban Pritchard said that he had not come across a single 
successful case of the kind. 
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Uncapping'the External Semicircular Canal for Meniere’s 
Symptoms; Complete Relief for Three Months. 

By W. H. Kelson, M.D. 

B. D. D., AGED 43, a coach painter. Attacks began about three 
years ago with giddiness, buzzing noises and deafness in the right ear ; 
after a time coldness and vomiting would come on. Duration of attack 
usually one to two hours. When giddy he felt himself falling back- 
-wards or forwards, or objects seemed to circle round him. He was 
never unconscious. Attacks became more frequent and work impossible. 
No giddiness between attacks. 

Sent to hospital by Dr. Perkins on September 24. Examination 
showed : Watch—right, ; left, §0 ; C tuning-fork on vertex referred 
to right ear; — Rinne right, -f- Rinne left. Water at 22° C., right side 
nystagmus to left after sixty-nine seconds; water at 22° C., left side 
nystagmus to the right after thirty seconds. No Rombergism. 
Wassermann test negative. 

Operation (October 2, 1913). Outer wall of external semicircular 
canal (right) removed; escape of perilymph. 

For three months giddiness and tinnitus entirely disappeared, since 
when some very slight attacks. 

DISCUSSION. 

The President said it was very rare, in opening virgin labyrinths in which 
there was no suppuration, to find intra-labyrinthine fluid visible; be had only 
twice seen fluid in such labyrinths. 

Mr. Sydney Scott thought that if he had a case like this he would 
feel disposed to open the middle ear at the first operation and observe 
whether it had any effect on the vertigo before he opened the semicircular 
canal, using the latter only as a dernier ressort. One met with cases of 
M4ni6re’s symptom-complex, with obstructive deafness, and it was a question 
whether the disease bad not originated in the middle ear, producing a secondary 
influence on the internal ear. He would like to know the results of opening 
the antrum only. 

Dr. H. J. Davis said that if one was able to relieve the vertigo by so 
simple a remedy as opening a semicircular canal, complete vestibiflotomy 
would not be found necessary. The question was whether there would be a 
tendency for vertigo to return in Dr. Kelson’s case. 

MH— 296 
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Mr. Jenkins said the operation was similar to the one he advocated some 
time ago for certain labyrinthine vertigo cases. His own cases were definitely 
labyrinthine conditions, and there was no doubt as to there being no middle- 
ear condition. He asked whether in this case there was any real indication 
of labyrinthine deafness. Still, there had been improvement in the vertigo 
after this operation in this case ; the patient was quite certain about it. 

Mr. Muecke said he had seen a similar case in a boy aged 13, following 
ordinary middle ear suppuration. There was a constant vertigo, especially 
severe in winter. The boy was, in consequence, taken away from Harrow 
School. He had daily inflation for a fortnight, and the hoy recovered «and had 
not had another attack since, though that was three years ago. 

Dr. Kelson replied that there was a little watery fluid. The fact that 
there was no improvement.on inflation with the catheter showed that opening 
the antrum alone would not be likely to suffice; and even if it were so, it 
would have to be kept open permanently—a troublesome matter. 



©toloaical Section. 

April 17, 1914. 

Mr. Eichard Lake, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


Specimen of Temporo-sphenoidal Abscess. 

By H. L. Whale, F.R.C.S. 

Female, aged 8 ; admitted to the London Temperance Hospital. 
History: Three weeks left otorrhoea; two days drowsiness, for which 
she was brought to hospital. Vomited once, just before admission. 

Condition on admission; Affected side—meatus occupied by pus 
and a polypus. 'No mastoid signs. Marked ptosis. Slight dimness 
of edge of optic disk. Opposite side—paresis of orbicularis oris; 
marked dimming of edge of optic disk; both of these signs cleared 
within a few days. Drum, and all else concerning ear, normal. Tem¬ 
perature 97° F., pulse 100. Knee-jerks normal. No retraction of head, 
Kernig’s sign, Babinski’s sign, giddiness, spontaneous nystagmus, or 
dysdiadochokinesis. Normal but sluggish caloric responses of labyrinths. 
Too ill for rotation. Lumbar puncture: Fluid came out, at first rapidly, 
but after a few seconds ceased entirely. It was neutral, non-reducing, 
and contained a few lymphocytes and no albumin. 

Operation: Eadical mastoid. A little pus in antrum; no fistulse. 
Tegmen antri removed; dura bulged to the size of a cherry; no sug¬ 
gestion of pulsation. Dura incised; immediate pulsation and hernia. 
Temporo-sphenoidal lobe explored in all possible directions; no pus 
found. Temperature rose to 99° F.; child much better; urotropine 
given. 

Fourteenth day: Temperature rose, reaching 104° F. on seventeenth 
day, with no rigor or convulsion; no other signs or symptoms except 
repeated projectile vomiting. Lumbar puncture. Fluid under pressure ; 
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considerable increase of lymphocytes and some polymorphonuclears; 
culture sterile. After puncture vomiting ceased; temperature became 
subnormal; drowsiness again steadily increased. 

Second operation, twenty-fourth day: About 2 dr. of offensive 
pus evacuated from temporo-sphenoidal lobe ; diphtheroid organism, 
(?) Hoffmann’s bacillus, in pure culture. Drainage by tracheotomy 
tube. Drowsiness passed into coma. 

Death on twenty-eighth day, after evacuating ^ oz. of pus. 

Autopsy: Lateral sinus natural. No meningitis or adhesions in 
neighbourhood of cistema pontis. Body of lateral ventricle and its 
choroid plexus natural. A large gangrenous abscess occupied the whole 
length of under surface of temporo-sphenoidal lobe, measuring about 
in. by J in. by | in. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Dundas Grant said there were two interesting features about the 
case: the presence of ptosis, indicating pressure on the third nerve by the 
temporo-sphenoidal abscess, and the paresis of the orbicularis oris on the 
opposite side, showing that there bad been an overflowing of the trouble into 
the cortical centre for the opposite side of the face. This would indicate that 
the abscess was extending in a forward direction, and under such circumstances 
exploration would be more likely to succeed if directed rather forwards than 
directly above the tegmen. 

Mr. Whale, in reply, said that with regard to exploring forwards, he did 
explore at least an inch in every direction, which was a good deal in this 
locality in a child aged 8, and he feared that if he went still farther forward 
there would be risk of damaging the superior petrosal sinus. 


Nerve Deafness associated with Anaemia. 

By Dan McKenzie, M.D. 

Female patient, aged 41 ; came to the Central London Throat and 
Ear Hospital a month ago complaining of deafness and tinnitus of three 
months’ duration. The hearing tests showed slight nerve deafness. 
Vestibular reactions: Caloric—right ear, exaggerated responses; violent 
nystagmus in twenty seconds with extensive vertigo. Left ear, similar 
results. The patient’s evident anaemia led to a blood examination, 
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which resulted as follows: Eed cells, 4,000,000; white cells, 3,500. 
Differential count: Leucocytes, 60 per cent.; lymphocytes, 40 per 
cent.; oxyphiles, 2’5 per cent. Eed cells: Poikilocytosis ; no erythro- 
blasts—i.e., aneemia; leucopenia (Wyatt Wingrave). The urine showed 
a trace of sugar but no albumin. The patient shows the lemon tint 
characteristic of the severe aneemias, and her teeth are one and all 
carious and affected with severe pyorrhoea. s 


DISCUSSION. 

The President (Mr. Kichard Lake) thought it would be of advantage to 
know whether the blood-pressure was observed, though knowledge was not 
yet very exact as to the meaning of alterations in the blood-pressure. 

Dr. W. Milligan thought it was diflScult to diagnose nerve deafness as 
being due to aneemia, because the actual diagnostic points were few and far 
between. He would like to know whether Dr. McKenzie derived collateral 
evidence from examination of the optic disks. 

Dr. A. A. Gray asked whether the pyorrhoea might not be regarded as 
having a causative effect on the tinnitus and deafness. Apparently there was 
B.n association between anaemia and nerve deafness, as also between deafness 
and other forms of intoxication, including that from the teeth. It would be 
interesting to know whether the deafness improved with the anaemia. 

Dr. Dundas Grant asked whether the hearing was diminished for the 
highest-pitched tones, which was usual in cases of labyrinthine deafness in 
comparison with central deafness. 

Dr. Dan McKenzie said, in reply, that he ought perhaps to apologize for 
bringing the case forward at such an early stage, as he had only seen the 
patient once so far. The hearing power for high-pitched ones was reduced. 
The optic disks were not examined, neither was the blood-pressure. He was 
careful to say in his note that the deafness was associated with anaemia, not 
that it was caused thereby. Dr. Gray’s suggestion as to the direct causative 
influence of the pyorrhoea was impossible of exclusion, but it was well known 
that the severer forms of pyorrhoea were frequently associated with profound 
anaemia, especially haemolytic anaemia, a disease which had been specially 
investigated in connexion with pyorrhoea. The only certainty as to the 
causative influence of the anaemia on the deafness would be the improvement 
of both simultaneously. 
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Case of Fracture of the Base of the Skull with an Unusual 
Appearance of the Drum observed some Months after 
the Injury. 


By E. D. Davis, F.R.C.S. 

A MAN, aged 39, sustained fracture of the base of the skull (diagnosis 
definite) on November 28, 1913. On March 12 last he came complain¬ 
ing of deafness, and stated that his doctor could see a piece of bone lying 
on the drum. Two small pieces of bone were removed from the meatus, 
and, on examination with a lens, one piece appeared to be like the head 
of the malleus, and the other like the two crura of the stapes, but there 
was nothing to prove that the fragments were pieces of those two 
ossicles and not fragments of the tegmen tympani. Deafness occurred 
after the injury, and is of the middle-ear type, Weber + ; no loss 
of bone-conduction. Politzer by catheter, no improvement, no perfora¬ 
tion sound. When last seen a piece of bone like that of the handle of 
the malleus projected from the upper part of the drum. 

Opinions w-ere invited as to the condition of the drum. 

DISCUSSION. 

The President thought there was extreme redness of the fundus, so that 
one could not exactly define the various parts. In fractures of the base of the 
skull, the malleus had been known to have been fractured. 

Dr. W. Milligan said it looked like a fracture of the malleus with some 
callus thrown out. He had seen one similar case of fracture of the malleus. 
A man was sitting under an apple tree, when he suddenly raised his head, and 
a twig of the tree went right down the external auditory meatus, without 
injuring the wall in its passage, and fractured the malleus. He saw the con¬ 
dition when the two segments were movable, and he also saw it later when 
there was a lump similar to that now seen in this case. These cases of 
fracture of the base of the skull were sometimes remarkable for the way in 
which the patients recovered. He had seen a patient who had had a very 
large rupture through the membrane, and a considerable quantity of brain 
tissue had come through the external meatus; recovery was absolute and 
uninterrupted. 

Mr. E. D. Davis replied that so far as could be ascertained the handle of 
the malleus lay in front of tlie spicule of bone. He agreed that now the ear 
was red, and it was difiicult to differentiate the parts ; a clearer view liad 
been possible. He was sorry he omitted to bring the two pieces of bone, 
but they bore no characteristics. 
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Case of Tuberculosis of the Mastoid. 

By E. D. Davis, F.E.C.S. 

In February, 1910, a boy, aged 11 months, came to the hospital 
with a glandular abscess of the superficial parotid glands, and enlarged 
posterior auricular and upper deep cervical glands on the left side, left 
otorrhoea, and left facial paralysis. The parotid abscess was opened, 
curetted, and the posterior auricular and cervical glands were removed. 
June, 1910 : A radical mastoid operation was performed, and more 
caseating cervical glands were removed. Finally, twelve months later, 
as the mastoid was still suppurating, the area was opened up and the 
large sequestrum shown was removed from behind the lateral sinus. 
The disease is now arrested and the result is shown. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. JoBSON Horne regarded the case as a typical one of primary tuber¬ 
culosis of the ear. The case presented features very characteristic; in fact, 
in his experience, pathognomonic of the primary as distinct from the secondary 
form of the disease. In the first place, the age of the patient was 11 months. 
Primary tuberculosis of the ear, in his experience, was a disease of child-life. 
Secondly, the remarkable enlargement of the adjacent lymphatic glands. The 
enlarged glands at times completely overshadowed the disease that led to their 
enlargement, with the result that the glands were removed and the disease left. 
The r6le of the lymphatic glands he had described as that of potential lines of 
defence, and also as that of potential paths of general invasion. Thirdly, the 
large size of the sequestrum removed from the temporal bone in this case. As 
far back as 1903, in opening a discussion on this subject in the Otological 
Society of the United Kingdom, he had raised the question whether tuber¬ 
culosis of the ear in child-life should be regarded strictly as a form of middle- 
ear disease, in precisely the same sense as other forms of suppurative otitis 
media, or whether it should not more properly be grouped under the tuber¬ 
culous diseases of bone. All the clinical evidence—and more than a quarter 
of a century ago it was pointed out that facial paralysis in a child might 
be the first clue to tuberculous disease of the ear—supported the view that 
the disease had a deep-seated origin in the bone, and the extensive ravages 
found already to have been made by the disease when a case was first brought 
under observation confirmed that opinion. 

Dr. Dundas Grant thought that the course of events dwelt on in this 
case was particularly characteristic of early life; it was in young children with 
tuberculosis of the mastoid that one saw the separation of comparatively large 
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sequestra, and in operating it was advisable to keep that well in view, and 
concentrate upon the sequestrum rather than on the carrying out of any set 
radical operation on the mastoid. There were various possible causes for the 
facial paralysis in this case; it might have been in the depth of the petrous 
bone, or near the sternomastoid foramen, or possibly it was due to involvement 
of the nerve in the tubercular process in the parotid lymphatic glands. 

Mr. Somerville Hastings asked whether Mr. Davis thought the tuber¬ 
culosis in this case was primary. Most of the cases of tuberculous mastoid 
that he had seen were secondary to adenoids. He would like to know if adenoids 
had been present in this case, and if they existed now. 

Dr. W. Milligan asked whether this child was breast-fed, or whether it 
had been fed with a spoon, and, if so, whether any investigation had been made 
as to the source of the milk which was used. He agreed with Dr. Grant that 
in these tuberculous children it was a mistake to do any set operation on the 
mastoid; all that was necessary was to remove the diseased bone, and follow 
up the various tracts of infection. He dissented from the view of Dr. Jobson 
Home that the tuberculosis was primarily in the bone; he thought it was an 
infection of mucous membrane, and that the bone followed early. It was 
advisable, in connexion with operations, to leave the glands for a time; they 
acted as a first line of defence, and hence served a useful purpose. Many of 
the glands were the result of septic infection. If any glands were found to be 
tuberculous, they could be removed afterwards. He asked if Mr. Davis had 
had experience with tuberculin. 

Mr. Whale said that in a case of tuberculosis of this region, which he 
had under care, he decided to do first the bony part of the operation, and leave 
the glands till later. But before healing of the mastoid set in all the glands 
broke down, and the result was a very bad neck, causing him to regret that he 
had not dealt with the glands immediately on making the diagnosis, so that the 
wound might perhaps have closed by primary intention. 

Mr. E. D. Davis replied that when the child appeared at the hospital there 
was a huge parotid abscess and a mass of caseating glands at the lobe of the 
ear. Operation was done the same morning, as the glands were suppurating. 
The child was then given tuberculin in small doses, but it did not seem to make 
much difference. Later the radical mastoid operation was done, and subse¬ 
quently. at a second operation, a large sequestrum was found, at the posterior 
part of the mastoid process, and behind the lateral sinus. After the removal of 
the large sequestrum the child did well. The good result was largely due to 
the mother, who never missed bringing the child to hospital, and she bestowed 
gi*eat attention to the case. There were other children in the family, and she 
had fed them all at the breast until the tenth month of life. The child had 
adenoids. After it was clear that the mastoid operation was doing well, he 
removed a large adenoid growth and the tonsils. In the light of the subse¬ 
quent history, it would have been better to have done the mastoid opera¬ 
tion at first; but the child was obviously urgently ill with a large abscess. 
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Case of Ossiculectomy. 

By E. D. Davis, F.R.C.S. 

A MAN, aged 36, with chronic attic suppuration of the left ear, 
treated by intra-tympanic syringing, (fee., with no improvement, required 
a submucous resection, and, with the same anaesthetic, ossiculectomy 
was performed. The patient has arrested pulmonary tuberculosis. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Dundas Gbant said that in chronic attic suppuration, if it did not 
yield to syringing, as in this case, the question arose whether it should be 
treated by enlarging the attic opening and removing the outer wall of the 
attic; or whether it should be drained from below by removing the ossicles. 
In this decision, the operator should be much influenced by the state of the 
tympanic membrane below and whether the ossicles were of any use for 
hearing purposes. In many instances of attic suppuration the hearing was 
very good; and he would like to hear what hearing capacity was pre¬ 
served in this case. He asked as to the condition of the lower part of the 
membrane, and whether the ossicles appeared to be mobile. On the other 
hand, he strongly advocated the removal of the ossicles when the membrane 
was destroyed to any great extent and hearing was much reduced, and when 
the ossicles were perhaps glued together and acting only as an obstruction to 
the escape of cholesteatomatous masses, or other septic materials, which would 
wander into other channels if a free escape were not provided. 

Dr. W. Milligan thought ossiculectomy a very disappointing operation. 
When disease was present in the attic it was invariably associated with disease 
in the antrum, and the proper course was to leave the lower part of the 
membrane and the ossicular chain aJone to open into the antrum from the 
posterior wall. Then one obtained good results, because the suppuration was 
arrested, and good hearing ensued. He did not think Mr. Davis had yet got to 
the bottom of this case ; the ear seemed to be still suppurating. 

Dr. Fitzgerald Povtell said he felt sure that the ear was still 
suppurating, and he would like to hear from Mr. Davis why he did not do the 
mastoid operation ; it would have been more satisfactory, and the hearing 
would have been as good as now. 

Dr. JOBSON Horne, speaking quite generally, expressed himself as opposed 
to intra-tympanic tinkering. Caseous ossicles meant suppurative disease in 
the attic, if not also in the antrum and the mastoid ; and that disease could 
not be cured by removing the ossicles. Sooner or later the case came to a 
mastoid operation, and he preferred to do it in the first instance. 
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Dr. A. A. Gray said he agreed’with Dr. Milligan and Dr. Home in reference 
to ordinary cases; but what would make him hesitate about the radical 
mastoid operation in this particular case was that the patient had arrested 
tuberculosis. If the tuberculosis were to become again active, possibly Mr. 
Davis might have been blamed for causing the recrudescence. 

Mr. E. D. Davis replied that he had watched the case for twelve months. 
The patient was at Mount Vernon Hospital, and had arrested pulmonary 
tuberculosis. He had a discharge from the ear, and a forward perforation of 
the attic, with granulation tissue. The latter was snared and cauterized, and 
intra-tympanic s>Tinging had been done, but no improvement resulted. He 
also had nasal symptoms, and required submucous resection. The hearing was 
not good. It was then decided to do ossiculectomy at the same time. The 
ear was operated upon six weeks ago, and until ten days ago was dry. At the 
end of a week it seemed to be doing very well. But when he saw the man 
three days ago there was some discharge and oedema of the mucous membrane 
of the tympanum. So far as he could tell, there was no mastoid disease, and 
no cholesteatoma ; there was simply creamy pus escaping from the forward 
perforation in the attic. In his clinic they had not more than one or two 
cases of ossiculectomy a year. He did not care to perform the radical 
mastoid operation on a man who had arrested pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
who had no signs or symptoms of mastoid disease. 


Post-mortem Specimen of a Radical Mastoid Operation 
performed Six Months before Death.' 

By E. D. Davis, F.R.C.S. 

The patient was a comedian, who had suffered for some years from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. During sanatorium treatment he developed 
mastoiditis and facial paralysis, following chronic otorrhoea. At the 
time of the radical mastoid operation he was suffering from advanced 
laryngeal and pulmonary tuberculosis. The mastoid process was 
extensively involved, and in removing the focus of disease a large area 
of the dura mater of the middle fossa was exposed. The post-aural 
wound healed by first intention, and the patient left the hospital after 
ten days with the symptoms relieved and health improved. When 
seen about six months before death, the mastoid cavity was satisfactory. 

The post-mortem showed extensive laryngeal, pulmonary and intes¬ 
tinal tuberculosis. The middle fossa dura mater was thickened and the 
exposed area covered by tuberculous granulation tissue. The petrous 

‘ Shown May 16, 1913. Proceedings^ 1913, vi, p. 104. 
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bone below the dura and surrounding the opening made at the operation 
was necrosed. The brain was normal, and the meninges, apart from 
those in immediate relation to the area of operation, were unaffected. 

A histological section of a granulation tissue stained for tubercle 
bacilli was shown. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. JOBSON Horne, upon the histological evidence, regarded the case as one 
of secondary tuberculosis of the ear. It formed an instructive contrast with 
the previous case of primary tuberculosis of the ear. It brought out the 
interesting fact that whereas in the primary form of the disease children not 
uncommonly died from a diffuse tuberculous meningitis—part of a general 
infection and not a direct extension of the disease—in the secondary form 
of the disease the meninges, apart from direct local infection, escaped. In 
this case, although post mortem there was found extensive laryngeal, pul¬ 
monary, and intestinal tuberculosis, the brain was normal, and the meninges, 
excepting those in immediate relation to the area of operation, were not 
affected. 

Mr. E. D. Davis replied that the granulation tissue removed at the 
operation was lost on the way to the laboratory. Tubercle bacilli were not 
found in the ear, but they were in the sputum, and the rest of the disease 
was tuberculous. The granulation tissue now under the microscope was taken 
some time after the post-mortem, and he had not found tubercle bacilli in 
this tissue. 


Post-mortem Specimen of Malignant Disease of the Ear. 

By G. Stebbing, M.B., ajid G. J. Jenkins, F.E.C.S. 

The case was described on February 20, as follows : Male, aged 61. 
History: Patient first noticed swelling on the right side of the neck, 
which appeared about two months ago, and about the same time, or soon 
afterwards, he noticed a change in the right side of the face. About 
a month ago the discharge and occasional bleeding from the right ear 
began. Some tinnitus since the onset, but deafness noticed only recently. 
Hoarseness two to three weeks. Dysphagia about ten days. Pain about 
two weeks. He had earache and discharge from the right ear when 
aged about 20. No history of vertigo. 

Condition on examination : Patient has a swelling on the right side 
of the neck, involving the region of the lower part of the mastoid and 
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extending downwards to the level of the thyroid cartilage, backwards to 
the posterior border of the sternomastoid muscle, and forwards to the 
angle of the jaw. Complete paralysis of the seventh cranial nerve; 
eleventh and twelfth cranial nerves also paralysed. The fifth cranial 
nerve is normal. No ocular paresis. Soft, readily bleeding polypus 
showing at the orifice of the right external auditory meatus. 

The patient died about the middle of March. The specimen includes 
the temporal bone, pinna, Eustachian tube, part of pharynx, tongue, 
larynx, oesophagus and the enlarged glands, all in one piece. The 
growth involves the middle fossa of the skull. 

Suggestions were invited as to how to make the best use of such 
a specimen. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President said he would be inclined to make a longitudinal section 
of it. 

Dr. JOBSON Horne considered that it would be as well for the present to 
mount the specimen as a whole by the formalin method and to defer the 
cutting of it until the special points to be investigated had been decided upon. 

Dr. W. Milligan said he would cut it obliquely from the meatus through 
the petrous bone to the 9 ,pex; he would have the two sides so mounted that 
one could see the growth in the external ear, and the invasion of the middle 
ear and middle fossa. 

Dr. A. A. Gray said that before cutting sections he would decalcify, and 
then do the cutting with a very sharp, large microtome knife, making the 
serial sections i in. thick, preserving them in formalin or glycerine, with 
a black background. However carefully done, sawing through distorted the 
parts to some degree, and the use of a sharp microtome knife would be better. 

Mr. Somerville Hastings said he hoped that whatever Mr. Jenkins did 
he would show, later, microscopic sections of the growth. He would like to 
know from what part of the aural tract the growth was thought to have 
sprung originally. 

Mr. Jenkins replied that members would realize the diflSculty. He could 
make microscopical sections of the whole of that temporal bone, and the pinna, 
but if he did that, he would like to know whether there was any particular 
direction in which he should cut the sections so as to learn what Mr. Somer¬ 
ville Hastings asked. He did not know what was the nature of the new 
growth. He was inclined to take Dr. Jobson Horne’s advice in the meantime, 
and leave it, and possibly he might, later on, ask the advice of those who had 
spoken. The small size of the malignant polypus with very extensive involve- 
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menfc of deeper structure, including the middle fossa and glands of the neck, 
were very striking. These cases often were operated upon for enlarged glands 
rather than for malignant disease of the ear. This specimen pressed home the 
lesson that if there were glands which appeared to he malignant the ear should 
be carefully examined. 


Case of Hsematoma Auris. 

By G. J. Jenkins, F.E.C.S. 

This patient was exhibited at the meeting on January 16,^ and the 
members requested that she should be shown at a later date. The 
operation was done on December 20, the day following the injury. 

DISCUSSION. 

The President said he thought it was tending towards a very excellent 
result. He suggested a course of X-ray applications to get rid of the 
hypersemic condition remaining. 

Dr. Fitzgerald Powell asked what was the method of dealing with 
the hsematoma. 

Mr. Jenkins, in reply, said an incision was made in front of the helix, and 
a clot which was lying external to the cartilage turned out. This clot extended 
well into the meatus. He returned the flap into position, and tried to retain 
it there. It would be seen now, on careful examination, that there was a slight 
malposition of the perichondrium, but he thought the result justified the 
procedure. In some cases possibly the method would not answer so well. 


Demonstration of Microscopical Specimens. 

By G. J. Jenkins, F.E.C.S. 

(a) Serial Microscopic Sections of the Left Temporal Bone of a Female, 
aged 59, showing Ankylosis of the Stapes and other Changes in 
the Region of the Foramen Ovale — Otosclerosis, 

The clinical condition, as far as obtainable, was described at a 
previous meeting,^ when serial sections of the right temporal bone were 
exhibited. The patient on the left side was able to hear only “ loud 


' Proceedings, p. 28. 
- Troceedings, p. 40. 
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shouting ** in the ear; she could not distinguish auy words. The 
specimen was removed about ten hours after death, and fixed in formalin 
in normal saline solution. The specimen was decalcified by the formalin 
and nitric acid method, described at a previous meeting, and embedded 
in celloidin. The sections were made transverse to the long axis of the 
petrous portion of the bone, and cut 12*5 fL in thickness. Every second 
section from the modiolus to the vertical part of the seventh nerve had 
been mounted. The sections were stained in a variety of ways— 
hsematoxylin and orange G., Mallory and Van Gieson, iron-heema- 
toxylin. 

A series of sections were demonstrated under the microscope and 
by the epidiascope. An obvious feature in the series was the complete 
replacement of the stapes and surrounding bone by a new bone formation. 
The new bone representing the stapes was completely ankylosed or fused 
with the surrounding bone anteriorly, superiorly, and posteriorly. There 
was an indication, at parts, of the original joint inferiorly. This new 
bone formation was very diflferent from that found normally in these situa¬ 
tions. It was cancellous in type, with large medullary spaces containing 
cells of a variety of forms. The most interesting feature of this part 
were the large giant cells in the mass representing the stapes. These 
giant cells contained from five to twelve nuclei, had a protoplasm that 
stained strongly, and a well-defined outline. The nuclei were irregularly 
arranged usually, but in many cases they were peripheral. Mr. Jenkins 
had not seen giant cells of this type before in any condition, and had 
not heard of them being described in otosclerosis. Other features he 
thought worth noting were the diminution in the size of the foramen 
ovale, the great thickness of the mass replacing the stapes, and the 
thickening of the margin of the foramen. He had not been able to 
detect any changes in the bone in any other part than in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the foramen ovale. The regions of the foramen 
rotundum and interossicular joints seemed normal. 

(6) Serial Microscopic Sections of the Mastoid, Labyrinth and Middle- 
ear Tract of the Temporal Bone of a Male, aged 32, with Acute 
Mastoiditis, Lahyrinthitis (Septic), and Facial Paralysis, 

The patient was admitted into an institution seriously ill with 
phthisis, and also suffering from deafness and otorfhoea in the left ear. 
A complete clinical examination was impossible. About ten days before 
death he was said to have had more trouble in the ear, and developed 
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facial paralysis on that side. The specimen was removed about fourteen 
hours after death, and fixed in formalin and normal saline solution. 
It was decalcified by the formalin and nitric acid method, and embedded 
in celloidin. The sections were cut 15 in thickness in the coronal 
plane. 

Sections were shown under the microscope and by the epidiascope. 
The sections through the mastoid and antrum showed pus in the 
antrum, with loss of the lining membrane of the space. The mastoid 
was of the infantile (dense) type, and the fine medullary spaces infero- 
external to the antrum showed a marked leucocytosis. The leucocytosis 
extended into the canal of the seventh nerve as low as and into the 
canal for the chorda tympani nerve. Masses of leucocytes in the 
perilymphatic space of the external posterior and superior canals, and 
fibrinous deposit in the endo-lymphatic spaces of these canals. Sections 
farther forward showed total loss of the tympanic membrane, malleus,, 
and incus. There were small sequestra in various parts, lying in pus. 
The tympanic wall of the aqueductus Fallopii was sequestrated in 
many places, and the canal contained pus. In the region of the foramen 
ovale the bone exhibited all the appearance of otosclerosis, and a stream 
of pus could be detected between the stapes and margin of the foramen. 
The vestibule was filled with pus. The endo-lymphatic space contained 
a few leucocytes, and was filled with fibrinous material. There was a 
fistula of the promontory, and a pus-stream could be seen between the 
cochlea and the middle ear. The membrane of the foramen rotundum 
persisted only at the inner part, elsewhere it was destroyed, and the 
cochlea laid open into the middle ear. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President said the Section felt much indebted to Mr. Jenkins for his 
demonstration. At Boston, U.S.A., Siebenmann* showed a number of sections, 
in some of which there was suppuration, and changes similar to those seen in 
otosclerosis. 

Dr. A. A. Gray joined in the congratulations on the beautiful specimens 
shown by Mr. Jenkins. He had never seen anything to equal them. He felt 
additional cause for gratitude to Mr. Jenkins, as he reconstinicted a specimen 
for him, and it was beautifully done. Eeconstruction was well worth the 
trouble, because it enabled one to trace out the diseased portions. With regard 

* Trails, Intemat. Otol. Congr, (Boston), Balt., 1912, pp. 638-44. 
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to the presence of giant cells in otosclerosis, the giant cells were there in 
Mr. Jenkins’s case, and the question was as to where they came from, and what 
their presence meant. Manasse said that the osteoclasts were not active in 
otosclerosis—i.e., the old bone which had to be absorbed in order to make 
room for the new formation of bone was not absorbed by osteoclasts—and 
Manasse did not admit that they were absorbed by cells at all, but said the 
absorption was brought about by simple pressure. That seemed an extra¬ 
ordinary statement coming from such a careful histologist as Manasse. Bone 
could not be absorbed by pressure, one could not press the calcareous particles 
into a lymph space or blood-vessel. It could only be done by cell activity, by 
the cells taking up the material round about them. He thought the giant cells 
which Mr. Jenkins showed were the active agents in absorbing the bone. 
He believed them to be osteoclasts, but not following the usual distribution of 
osteoclasts in ordinary bone. As to where the osteoclasts originally came from, 
even in normal bone, he believed they came from the smaller blood-vessels, and 
that the giant cells in otosclerosis and normal osteoclasts were originally one 
and the same thing. With regard to the occurrence of suppuration in oto¬ 
sclerosis, Mr. Jenkins pointed out a portion of the posterior margin of the oral 
window, in which he said suppuration apparently occurred in a patient with 
otosclerosis. The more he (the speaker) had studied these cases, the more he 
had concluded that suppuration in the ear might be a cause of otosclerosis, 
but that did not mean necessarily that nerve conditions were unassociated 
with it. He thought there must be some inherent tendency in these people, 
and, given that tendency, the same change might be produced as occurred in 
otosclerosis without suppuration. Even where the whole membrane was 
destroyed some patients became almost stone deaf, whereas others were 
only slightly affected. 

Mr. Jekkins, in reply, said he felt much gratified by the kind things 
which had been said about the specimens; it was a great pleasure to him 
to work at them. He had not studied the point raised by Dr. Gray as to 
whether the suppuration was causative of the change in the foramen ovale, or 
whether it was an accidental association of otosclerosis with chronic suppuration. 
The latter was the view he leaned to. With regard to giant cell formation in 
otosclerosis, he did not think these giant cells were similar to any he had 
previously seen, but they appeared in these cases to be taking on the function 
of osteoclasts; they seemed to fit into the various rarefied spaces of bone. 
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May 15, 1914. 

Mr. Richard Lake, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


Hyperostosis of Skull and Exostosis of the Right Auditory 

Meatus. 

By E. A. Peters, M.D. 

L. E., AGED 32, gardener, has a brother affected somewhat similarly. 
He lives in Surrey. The supra-orbital and temporal ridges are promi¬ 
nently developed as in the case of the gorilla. The superior occipital 
ridge is also marked; there are hyperostoses of the nasal bones and also 
of the lower jaw anterior to the masseters. The right meatus is 
occupied by two exostoses growing from the anterior wall, while the 
left meatus is much contracted. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Peters said it was a question whether it would be advisable to remove 
the exostosis on one side, or to open the meatus on the other side. The skin 
lining the meatus swelled from time to time, causing catarrh, thickening of the 
drum, and deafness. 

Dr. Urban Pritchard said it was an unusual case of exostosis; he had 
never seen one like it. Guessing at the pathology from other exostoses be had 
seen, he considered the exostoses were of cancellous bone, not ivory exostoses, 
and that therefore they were favourable for removal. He would remove them 
on one side and see what the result was. The inflamed skin added to the 
degree of blocking. 

Dr. Fitzgerald Powell said it was diflicult to determine whether a 
similar condition existed in the middle ear. He did not regard it as a case for 
JU —24 
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operation, and counselled leaving it alone. In suppuration of the middle ear 
he did not think it justifiable to operate on these exostoses with a broad base. 
In the presence of suppuration it was far better to do a mastoid operation. 
These operations on broad-based exostoses were liable to set up suppuration 
where none previously existed, and it was very difficult to prevent occlusion of 
the external meatus after the operation. In the exostosis with pedicle it was 
of course quite dififerent. 

Mr. Whale said he considered that the condition was a further stage of 
the state of affairs described by Alexis Thomson, in which there were exostoses 
on both sides of the skull following the distribution of the third division of the 
fifth nerve. In this case the bony growths occupied the areas supplied by 
all three divisions of the fifth nerve, and also the great and lesser occipital 
nerves. 

Mr. C. E. West said he considered that the question of operation on these 
conditions of bony obstruction in the external auditory meatus was worth 
discussing further, as it was a pity to turn aside from the chance of benefiting 
a patient through fear that there might be bony growths in the tympanum 
which could not be seen or examined. In treating these cases, he preferred to 
work through the meatus whenever that route afforded reasonably good access. 
In the pedunculated forms, it was easy to work through the meatus, and even 
ivory exostoses could be removed without damaging the ear. Where there 
were broad-based exostoses, he thought the lumen could be satisfactorily 
restored by reflecting the pinna forward, and treating the posterior wall of the 
meatus to within 2 or 3 mm. of the attachment of the membrane, as if one 
were doing a radical mastoid operation, finally doing a plastic operation on the 
cartilaginous part, and turning the flap into the new cavity, which was not 
communicating with the middle ear, but was a shallow excavation in the 
mastoid adjacent to it. His experience had been satisfactory, even with most 
unpromising cases. If there was discharge, one might be able to restore the 
patient to safety and cure without interference with the tympanum: and in 
cases in which there was no discharge, one might get brilliant results in 
reference to restoration of hearing. He would like to know whether any 
member present would refuse to give a patient a chance of return of hearing 
power by dealing with an exostosis which completely blocked the meatus, so 
that there was no opportunity of testing whether the patient could hear well 
with the meatus open. 

Mr. Hugh Jones (Liverpool) said that in exostoses of the non-pedunculated 
type there was always a danger that the condition extended beyond the external 
auditory meatus. The hearing of these cases was sometimes very bad even 
after free removal of the growths. In a case of his own, a medical man with 
attached ear lobules and a strong family history of otosclerosis, he removed the 
exostoses freely from both ears. One ear was operated upon on account of 
suppuration, the other at tlie urgent request of the patient. In both ears the 
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tiearing has, if anything, got woi-se. In Dr. Peters’s case (the one shown) 
tliere was also marked absence of lobules, and the general hyperostosis of the 
skull might be another stigma of degeneracy. 

Dr. Peters, in reply, said he believed the patient’s brother had a similar 
condition. General hyperostosis of the skull was different from the condition 
in the cases described by Alexis Thomson. In operating on meatal exostoses, 
except for middle-ear suppuration, it was essential to be certain that the 
patient could hear fairly well, and so exclude deeper trouble from exostoses. 
And it was wise to allow for the possibility of trouble due to thickening of 
the lining membrane, which varied a great deal. Swelling caused narrowness 
of the meatus in this case, and the deafness was relieved by spirit drops. 


Method of dealing with Auditory Meatus to secure Easy Appli¬ 
cation of Drainage-tube and Inspection of the Cavity. 

By E. A. Petees, M.D. 

F. L., AGED 6. April, 1913: Subacute otitis media of left with 
post-auricular oedema; pertussis. Wild’s incision relieved symptoms, 
but discharge from the meatus still continued. 

March 24, 1914: Mastoidectomy and primary grafting. Instead 
of the formation of a flap, one blade of a pressure forceps was inserted 
from behind into the meatus sleeve as far as the crus helicis, and the 
forceps closed so as not to include the post-auricular skin between the 
blades. The tissue gripped by the forceps was dissected out, and each 
margin of the groove .so formed was attached by a catgut ligature to 
the periosteum. The packing was removed in three days, and a large 
drainage-tube inserted. By this method the part of the external 
meatus left falls into a natural position, and the mass of thickened 
tissue at the base of the crus helicis, which often fills up a small 
excavation, is removed. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. H. J. Davis said he considered that the result was admirable, but he 
did not understand precisely what Dr. Peters did. 

Dr. Peters replied that the pinna was drawn forward by ac bivalve 
retractor, and that exposed the sleeve of fibro-cartilaginous meatus, and 
through that sleeve one blade of the angular forceps was passed as far as 
JU— 24a 
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the crus helicis, then the blades were closed, and the portion nipped between 
them dissected out. The comers should be packed out or sutured to the 
periosteum. The tissue then cicatrized to either side of the groove, and 
there was no contraction of the aperture after the operation. The posterior 
part of the cavity was, by this method, very easily observed and dressed. 
The drainage-tube, instead of projecting vertically was horizontal, and was 
caught by the tragus. 


Case of Primary Tuberculosis of the Ear. 

By W. JoBSON Horne, M.D. 

The diagnosis of the disease was definitely established by tubercle 
bacilli being found in the tissues over the necrosed portion of the 
temporal bone which is exhibited. On admission to hospital it was 
stated that the patient, a child aged 13 months, had been wasting for 
seven months, had had measles two months previously, and a cough of 
three months’ duration. A discharge had been noticed from the right 
ear for about four months, and the left ear had also been affected. No 
mention was made of haemorrhage from the ear. Fifteen days before 
death facial paralysis developed, and the child died with signs of cerebral 
disease. 

The post-mortem examination of the temporal bone showed that the 
membrana tympani had been destroyed by disease, the ossicles had 
perished, and the middle ear was disorganized. In the recent state the 
antrum as well as the middle ear was filled with debris and caseous 
matter. The cancellous portion of the mastoid was involved. The* soft 
parts covering the outer surface of the temporal bone have been 
deflected. Immediately above and behind the external auditory meatus 
there was a sub-periosteal abscess. At the site of the abscess there is 
to be seen a sharply defined area of necrosed bone of about the size of 
a sixpence, and corresponding to the outer wall of the antrum. The 
external evidence of implication of this portion of the bone was insig¬ 
nificant of the degree of necrosis. Upon deflecting the dura mater from 
the cranial surface of the bone an extradural abscess was found, together 
with some tuberculous deposits. Tubercle bacilli were found in sec¬ 
tions cut from the soft parts covering the area of necrosis. The post¬ 
mortem examination further revealed extensive disease of the lymphatic 
glands, general miliary tuberculosis, tuberculous meningitis, together 
with tuberculous nodules in the brain. The lymphatic glands enlarged 
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on the right side were the pre-auricular, the sub-maxillary, the supra¬ 
clavicular, and the deep cervical; and on the left side, those under the 
angle of the jaw to a less degree. The tracheal and bronchial glands 
were very large and infiltrated, and some of these were liquid in the 
centre; the mesenteric and the glands in the hilum of the liver were 
also tuberculous. The brain contained three tuberculous masses of the 
size of small marbles, which were situated (1) in the lateral ventricle on 
the left side in the:posterior and internal part of the optic thalamus; 
(2) in the posterior lateral parts of the right lateral lobe of the cere¬ 
bellum ; (3) in the posterior lateral part of the left lateral lobe of the 
cerebellum. There was little thickening of the pia and arachnoid 
membranes at the base, but well-defined tubercles could be seen along 
the Sylvian fissures, and on the lateral aspect of the convolutions above 
the corpus callosum. The thoracic and abdominal viscera show general 
miliary tuberculosis. 

The case and specimen illustrated points raised by the exhibitor in 
the discussion on some cases shown at the previous meeting. Primary 
tuberculosis of the ear, in the opinion of the exhibitor, presents such 
definite clinical and pathological features that it can be easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the secondary form of the disease. These features were 
well brought out in the present case. Primary tuberculosis of the ear 
is essentially a disease of childhood, if not of infant life. Primary 
tuberculosis of the ear in the adult, in the experience of the exhibitor, is 
an unknown disease. When the cases in which the diagnosis has been 
definitely established are considered alone, it will be found that the 
frequency of the disease both in early and adult life has been consider¬ 
ably overstated; The specimen further illustrated the exhibitor’s con¬ 
tention that in the primary form the stress of the disease in the first 
instance is upon the mastoid bone. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. C. E. West, discussing the use of the word “primary ” hy Dr. Home 
in this case, said he thought it should only be applied to the first macroscopic 
development of tubercle in the body in any particular case. Bone tubercle 
was very rarely primary in that Sense: it was generally preceded by some 
focus, generally already caseating, in lymphatic glands. All would agree that 
this class of case was not met with in adults; when tuberculosis of the ear 
was encountered in adults it was nearly always a complication of phthisis, 
probably conveyed not, as in this case, by the blood-stream, but along the 
lymphatics in the submucosa from the pharynx. With regard to the operative 
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results in cases of tubercle of the temporal bone in children, he would like to 
hear of any collected results. His own experience had not been large, but he 
agreed with the exhibitor that provable tubercle of the temporal bone in 
children was rarer than one would expect from the statements made. He 
believed that only a small proportion of the cases suspected as being tuber¬ 
cular could be demonstrated to be tubercular, either by staining methods or 
by injecting into guinea-pigs. He asked also whether anyone could say in 
what proportion the tubercle bacillus was the bovine form and in what number 
it was the human form. In his experience the immediate results of operation 
in these cases had been mostly good—i.e., in about 75 per cent.; but in three 
or four years, after the ear had apparently been sound again, 50 per cent, of the 
recovered cases died of tuberculous meningitis or generalized tuberculosis. . 

Mr. Mole said he had a case which looked as if it would end in the same 
way as the present one of Dr. Horne's. The patient was only a few months 
old, and the first symptom was a mastoid abscess ; clinically there was no sign 
of tuberculosis. He cleared it out, doing a fairly complete mastoid operation. 
Five weeks later definite facial paralysis developed, but examination of the 
chest suggested tuberculosis of the lungs, so no further operation was done. 
One of the infant's parents had died of tuberculosis and the other was dying 
from the same affection. 

Dr. Dan McKenzie asked whether any member had experience of the 
action of tuberculin in tuberculosis of the temporal bone. He was aware of 
the diflSculty in saying that a disease of the temporal bone, in the living 
patient, w^as tuberculosis, as the diagnosis could only be definitely settled by 
animal experiment or by the post-mortem examination. He had had experi¬ 
ence of one or two cases of suspected tuberculosis of the middle ear in children 
(he agreed that such cases were very rare), and in those two cases he found 
considerable benefit from the action of tuberculin. But as he could not claim 
that they were genuine cases of the disease, he expressed that opinion wnth 
the utmost reserve. 

Mr. Whale asked w^hether Dr. Horne did an operation in this case. 
If not, he did not know how Dr. Horne supported his contention that in the 
primary form the stress of the disease, in the first instance, was upon the 
mastoid bone. In the second paragraph the statement was made that the 
membrana tympani, the ossicles, and the middle ear were destroyed. The 
primary stress might have been in the middle ear unless an operation had 
given evidence of the previous condition during life. 

Mr. Hugh Jones (Liverpool) said he had experience of tuberculin in 
the case of twins w^ho were proved, by bacteriological examination and by 
inoculation of guinea-pigs, to have primary tuberculosis of the ear or mastoid. 
Bacilli w’ere found in the milk, and the source of the milk was traced to a 
tuberculous cow. The children were 3 months old when the disease began— 
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suppurative otitis and accompanying mastoid trouble. Tuberculin was given 
under the direction of Dr. Nathan Kaw, after radical mastoid operations had 
been performed, but, in the opinion of the medical man attending the cases 
and himself, had no effect and was very soon discontinued. Both babies made 
excellent recoveries, though one of them had to be operated on three times for 
cervical glands. There was no family history of tuberculosis. 

Mr. Marriage said he would like to hear more about the experience of 
other aurists concerning the use of tuberculin in these cases. Five years ago 
he had two patients, aged respectively 4 and 7 months. In both cases there 
were polypi in the tympanum, which showed active tuberculosis. He per¬ 
formed a radical mastoid operation and used tuberculin in each case, but did 
not feel at all sure that the tuberculin had had any effect; at any rate, it 
did not prevent caseating glands on both sides of the neck. The glands 
were subsequently removed and both children were now quite healthy and 
their ears perfectly healed. He had at present under his care another child, 
aged 2, who had had polypi in the tympanum in which active tuberculosis 
w^as found, and he was hesitating whether to use tuberculin in addition to 
an operation. 

Dr. JOBSON Horne replied tliat the question raised as to the definition of 
primary and secondary tuberculosis was a larger subject than the Section could 
discuss at that time. With regard to operating on these cases one had to be 
guided by the condition of the child. In this particular case the child was 
moribund when admitted to liospital. In doubtful cases of tuberculosis of the 
mastoid bone, he favoured an exploratory operation to ascertain the condition 
of the mastoid, and if evidence of bone disease were found, to proceed accord¬ 
ingly. He could not offer an opinion as to the efficacy of tuberculin. As to 
the stress of the disease being upon the mastoid bone, if one examined the 
specimens of primary tuberculosis of the ear, it would be found that the amount 
of the bone disease and the necrosis of the mastoid was out of proportion to 
and in advance of the disease in the middle ear itself. 


Stenosis of External Auditory Meatus ; (?) Result of 
Middle-ear Suppuration. 

By Ban McKenzie, M.D. 

The patient is a woman, aged 32, who came to the Central London 
Throat and Ear Hospital complaining of deafness. There is a history 
of old suppuration in both ears, and the right still shows traces of 
that disease. The external auditory meatus on the left side is 
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completely stenosed, the canal ending in a cul-de-sac lined with epi¬ 
dermis. On catheterizing the left Eustachian tube air can be heard to 
enter the tube and perhaps also the middle ear. It is supposed that 
the stenosis is the consequence of an attack of middle-ear suppuration 
which the patient experienced in childhood. 

X-ray plates showed the difference in size of the bony meatus of 
the left side compared with the right; but according to the exhibitor’s 
interpretation of the left image the meatus and middle ear are not 
entirely occupied by bone. He therefore proposes to reflect forward the 
auricle and to reconstitute the external meatus. Opinions regarding 
the advisability of such an operation are welcomed. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. H. J. Davis said he thought it was a congenital occlusion of the 
meatus, and the case seemed similar to the one (a boy) he showed at the last 
meeting. 

Mr. Mollison said that two days ago he saw a precisely similar case, in a 
small child. The mother was quite certain there had been discharge from both 
ears for two years ; but that from the left had stopped. The left meatus ended 
blindly, and on feeling with the probe the obstruction seemed to be a bony 
blockage, not membranous. He suggested that the present case was bony 
occlusion of the meatus, and that the pathology was similar to those cases of 
occlusion of the cavity after the radical mastoid operation. 

Dr. Fitzgerald Powell said there were no notes as to the hearing, and 
the woman positively said she had had suppuration. If this was so, it was a 
case^for operation,;but if not it was of no use to operate, as probably there 
was no middle ear. 

Mr. Cyril Horsford said he did not think the treatment ought to be 
much influenced by whether the condition was congenital or not. At the 
present time a child under his care had got an imperforate meatus on both 
sides. On one side there was a sinus or fistula, which was perforated below 
the tragus; it did not burst through at the original meatus. Because there 
was suppuration and fairly good hearing, he operated (radical mastoid), and 
the hearing was now good. The meatus was found to be fairly normal. He 
suggested operation in this case, because he thought the meatus would be 
found to be free behind, especially as Dr. McKenzie said he could hear air 
passing when catheterizing. 

Dr. Dundas Grant said he thought the term “ atresia ” was more 
applicable to this case than “ stenosis.” He had a case which resembled this. 
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a complete diaphragm having been formed external to the tympanic membrane 
as the result of the entrance of caustic drops into the ear. The patient was 
extremely deaf, but under the use of the Eustachian catheter the hearing 
improved so much that he thought it best to do nothing further in the way of 
removal of the diaphragm. He thought the result in Dr. McKenzie’s case was 
due to suppuration, and he did not regard such cases as promising ones for 
operation. 

Dr. Dan McKenzie replied that he agreed that the history of the case 
suggested suppuration, rather than congenital closure. He thought the 
woman should be given the chance of an operation, though one would pro¬ 
bably find the ear spaces filled up with bone. It was true he could hear air 
when using the Eustachian catheter, but it seemed a long way off. If he 
operated, his intention was to make for the antrum and to get into the middle 
ear from there, unless there already was a lumen on the other side of the 
diaphragm, which he doubted. He expressed his gratitude to the members 
who had discussed the case. 


Congenital Deformity of Left Tragus and Corresponding 

Half of the Face. 

By Dan McKenzie, M.D. 

A girl, aged 16. The tragus is represented by an auricular carti¬ 
laginous mass. The facial deformity is quite obvious. It affects the 
bony skeleton, including the hard palate, the superior maxilla and the 
malar hone. The left palpebral fissure is distinctly small and the left 
globe appears to be on a higher level than the right. The recent onset 
of some orbital oedema and the girl’s story that the malar bone and 
25 ygoma were becoming more prominent, aroused suspicions of the 
existence of a neoplasm. But the X-ray plates (exhibited) show no 
signs of new growth, and the girl’s former photographs (also exhibited) 
clearly show that the deformity has been in existence for many years. 
It is proposed to remove the pre-auricular cartilaginous mass. 
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Case of Double Multiple Exostoses. 

By H. J. Davis, M.B. 

The patient, a private one, is a barrister, aged 47, who for some 
months before my seeing him last January had noticed that his 
hearing was less acute than it used to be. He was Unable to hear 
witnesses’ answers in court, and as he was slowly getting worse he saw 
his medical adviser, Dr. Purcell, who sent him to me. It will be 
noticed that there are ring-shaped pedunculated exostoses in both ears, 
and the appearance on the right side is peculiar. All the high forks 
are well heard, but not the low (C 32 , € 34 ), and the question arises as to 
whether operation would improve his hearing or not. I am inclined to 
believe that it would make very little difference, as in all probability the 
same condition obtains inside the tympanum as outside. The patient 
has periodical vasomotor rhinitis, and he is “ gouty,” a condition often 
noted in these cases. Tuning-fork tests: Weber central, Kinne + and 
not —, as one would expect. 

The only treatment he has had (and hearing has undoubtedly 
improved) is phosphorus j gr. ter die, and this he has been taking 
regularly up to date. There is periodical tinnitus on left side and no 
improvement on inflation. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President (Mr. Eichard Lake) said he did not see any reason why 
an operation should not be done on the right side. The little exostoses were 
growing frona ^he squamous portion of the temporal bone, where the tympanic 
ring was incomplete. 

Mr. Mark Hovell said his feeling about the case was that the exostoses 
should not be touched, but the treatment should be confined to the middle ear. 

Dr. H. J. Davis replied that he did not think any operative treatment 
would make much difference to the patient's hearing powers. The patient 
had got it well into his mind that there was an obstruction in the canal of 
the ear, and that this, if removed, would naturally benefit the hearing. 
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A Case of Bilateral Temporo-sphenoidal Abscess in a Girl, 
aged 16 ; Operations ; Recovery. 

By H. J. Davis, M.B. 

At the meeting of the Section in May, 1913, this patient, a girl, 
aged 16, was exhibited after recovery from an operation for temporo- 
sphenoidal abscess on the right side following mastoid disease and 
aural polypus.^ 

In February, 1914, she again presented herself with similar symptoms 
referable to the left side: earache, vomiting, and vertigo—an aural poly¬ 
pus was protruding from the meatus. An operation had been performed 
on February 10, before I saw the case ; the mastoid bone had been ex¬ 
plored but the antrum was unopened. On February 14, as the patient 
had developed facial paralysis and looked extremely ill, I made a 
wider incision and opened and drained an extradural abscess. The bone 
was dense and showed no trace of cells and the mastoid antrum was 
found to be a mere linear slit, as 1 remembered had been the case on 
the opposite side. The bridge was removed and the posterior auricular 
wound left open and lightly packed. The temperature was 103° F. 
before operation and it dropped to 100° F. The brain over the exposed 
area pulsated freely and I therefore did not explore the lobe. 

Three days later my colleague. Dr. Grainger Stewart, was asked to see 
the patient as she had become restless, aphasic, and rapidly unconscious, 
and I received a message from him that she required further immediate 
operation. I found her in the evening rolling and flinging herself about 
the bed, with rotatory nystagmus to the right and with signs of meningitis. 
My colleague, Mr. Addison, also kindly saw her and assisted me to open 
and drain a large temporo-sphenoidal abscess. The brain on exposure 
was motionless, and on incision pus and a quantity of sanious fluid 
streamed from the lobe, which immediately commenced to pulsate. 
Continuous salines were administered and a lumbar puncture was 
performed by Mr. Addison. 

The pathological report received next day was to the effect that “ pus 
was present in the cerebro-spinal fluid,” and the prognosis was therefore 
looked upon as hopeless. My colleagues. Dr. Bernstein and Dr. Elworthy, 
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(iv) The fact that women seem to be more tolerant to cranial inter¬ 
ference than men. I do not think that a man could possibly have gone 
through all that this girl experienced and recovered. In my experience, 
in intracranial complications following mastoid disease, men appear to 
be much more vulnerable than women. Perhaps this is due to a higher 
cerebral organization, although it may not do to say so. 

(v) Drainage: After the first forty-eight hours the cerebral abscess 
cavities were drained with cyanide gauze alone, and the tubes removed: 
the advantages of .gauze drainage were first pointed out to me by my 
colleague, Mr. Donald Armour, and I have been much indebted to him 
for this hint. 

(vi) The patient was aphasic for a fortnight (on the second occasion) ; 
she could speak, but called objects by the wrong names ; a small cellu¬ 
loid duck she was shown she said was “ an elephant,” a pencil she called 
” a stool,” and so on. 

These notes of the case are not complete, but they are being dealt 
with fully elsewhere. 

Notes by Dr. Elworthy. —The investigations conducted on material 
from this case were as follows: (1) An examination of cerebro-spinal 
fluid (the inquiry being for the absence or presence of pus). Pus was 
present in an amount sufficient to form a very obvious deposit after 
standing a short time, the supernatant fluid remaining opalescent. 
The cells present were, with few exceptions, polymorphonuclears, the 
organism a short-chained streptococcus (not a pneumococcus). Unfor¬ 
tunately the reaction of the fluid was not taken. (2) An examination 
of cerebro-spinal fluid on February 21, 1914. The findings were as 
follows : Beaction alkaline ; albumin abundant, but a small amount of 
blood was present. The nucleated cells amounted to 45 per cent.; of 
these 90 per cent, were lymphocytes and 10 per cent, were polymorpho¬ 
nuclears. Streptococci were neither seen in the films nor grown in 
culture. (3) March 3, 1914: An endeavour was made to recover the 
streptococcus from pus obtained from the wound for the purpose of 
vaccine preparation, but Staphylococcus aureus and Staphylococcus albus, 
diphtheroid and coliform bacilli alone were found. 

Dr. H. J. Davis, in reply to Mr. West, said the serum used was obtained 
from Burroughs and Wellcome. He did not think anything in the method of 
drainage of the abscess had had very much to do with the patient’s recovery 
when she was at the point of death. He thought the intraspinal injections of 
serum had been invaluable in this respect. 
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Anatomical Preparations of the Temporal Bone, in situ. 

By G. J. Jenkins, F.R.C.S. 

Mr. Jenkins showed the bases of three skulls in which the temporal 
bones had been dissected from the middle and posterior fossae. These 
dissections showed the relation of the middle-ear tract and external 
auditory meatus to the middle fossa. The labyrinth was shown in some 
cases with its dense capsule intact—the diploetic hone removed—and he 
held that the thickness of this capsule of the vestibular element was 
not sufficiently appreciated, as in most dissections he had seen this 
dense bone had been largely removed. In these specimens the relation 
of the seventh cranial nerve, geniculate ganglion, carotid artery, lateral 
sinus, and other soft parts could be demonstrated. In other dissections 
half the wall of each of the semicircular canals had been removed to 
show the relation of the canals to one another on the same and opposite 
sides. He pointed out as important features that the canal did not lie 
in a single plane, but was twisted on itself to lie in multiple planes, and 
also that these canals vary in different specimens as regards actual plane 
relation to one another and to planes of the skull. 
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IPatbological Section. 

October 21, 1913. 

Dr. F. W. Andrewes, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


PEESIDENTIAL ADDEESS. 

The Nature and Degree of Specific Differences amongst 

Bacteria. 

Gentlemen, —I am deeply conscious of the honour of becoming the 
President of this Section of our Society, and I have been no less alive 
to my responsibilities in preparing the address which it is customary 
for the new officer to deliver. Such an address should, I hold, be 
devoted to a general rather than to a special subject, and 1 have been 
bold enough to choose one which presents many difficulties—the nature 
and degree of specific differences amongst bacteria. It is time that 
we faced its difficulties fairly, and I propose to look at the subject 
from a broad biological standpoint, and to discuss what our present 
knowledge enables us to affirm as to the existence, amongst bacteria 
and similar microscopic organisms, of the limits between species 
which we are accustomed to recognize amongst more highly organized 
creatures. 

The science of bacteriology is a new one and it was necessarily 
approached, and for long pursued, under the preconceptions derived 
from ordinary botany and zoology. Darwin had, indeed, freed our 
minds from the idea of absolute fixity of species. We were prepared 
to admit the evolution of one species from another, but with the 
idea that it was a slow, secular kind of process. We knew that in 
certain successful or “ dominant ” genera variation was more rapid 
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than in others, and that here specific limits were less sharply defined. 
Botanists, for example, disputed as to whether there w^ere four species 
of bramble in the British Isles or many times that number. But in 
spite of these occasional difficulties we believed that, as a rule, we ought 
to be able to label a given animal or plant with a generic and specific 
name representing at once its real distinctness from, and its relation 
with, allied forms. 

And so it came about, in the earlier days of bacteriology, that every 
observer who studied the microbes of a town w^ater supply, or of sewage 
or air, baptized the bacteria he found with an airy confidence that he 
was naming species as good as those of the botanist. His efforts seem 
almost useless to us, and we are apt to complain of the imperfect nature 
of his descriptions; but this was a stage through which bacteriology had 
to pass. 

Then came the period at which the biological properties of bacteria 
were more fully studied. We learned their metabolic powers, their 
capacity to utilize this and that foodstuff, and to cause this or that 
chemical change in the medium in which they were growing. Further, 
we learned to associate these properties with the varied capacities of 
bacteria for causing disease. With this knowledge, which was a real 
advance, came at first a greater apparent certainty in discriminating 
between allied forms. This coccus injected into a mouse causes a fatal 
septicaemia; another apparently similar coccus produces no effect: 
clearly they must be distinct species. This bacterium ferments lac¬ 
tose ; another, otherwise like it, does not: they cannot be the same 
kind. 

Still more recently the conviction has been forced upon us thaL such 
biological properties have less absolute value than we at first supposed. 
It is clear that they may at times be gained and lost with surprising- 
rapidity. I need not remind you how easily pathogenic properties lapse 
under cultivation, or how, as we know from the work of Twort, Penfold, 
and others, a bacterium may acquire the power of fermenting a sugar 
continuously presented to it. 

And, finally, it has become apparent that there are characters, 
probably chemical, but the nature of which is only partially unveiled, 
betrayed by the serum reactions wOiich may still more minutely differ¬ 
entiate otherwise similar forms of bacteria. There is, for example, no 
means of distinguishing between the members of the Gaertner group of 
bacilli save by the agglutinins which they severally evoke, and even here 
the differences are quantitative rather than'absolute. 
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Starting, then, with the a priori conviction that we were going to 
find amongst these lowly protophytes species as definable as those with 
which we had been accustomed to deal amongst higher plants, we are 
now compelled to admit that, in spite of constantly increasing refine¬ 
ments in our methods of study, and, indeed, partly as a consequence of 
these refinements, the term “ species,” at least among certain groups of 
bacteria, has become an extremely elusive one to define. 

This, then, is the problem which I ask you to face, not with the 
hope of solving it at the present time, but rather to set our ideas in 
order. Before considering what meaning we are to attach to the term 
“ species ” amongst bacteria we must first have a clear idea of the 
meaning now attached to it by ordinary naturalists. We nowhere find 
the cult of specific differences so ardently pursued as amongst entomo¬ 
logists, and the vei’y subject of my present discourse, in its application 
to insects, was chosen by my friend Professor E. B. Poulton in his 
Presidential Address to the Entomological Society in 1904. He pointed 
out that the doctrine of the absolute fixity of species, which rests on 
the theological dogma of special creation, is not of great antiquity, 
probably originating towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Linnseus, of course held it with firm conviction, and it was only in 
the middle of the nineteenth century that the writings of Herbert 
Spencer, and above all of Darwin and Wallace, began slowly to con¬ 
vince current opinion in the new direction that species were not fixed 
but derived from pre-existing species. In Darwin’s own words; “ Here¬ 
after we shall be compelled to acknowledge that the only difference 
between species and well-marked varieties is that the latter are known 
or believed to be connected at the present day by intermediate grada¬ 
tions, whereas species were formerly thus connected.” 

To-day we are wholly freed from the doctrine of the immutability 
of species. We continue to use the term because it conveniently 
expresses our notions as to the relations of a given group of individuals, 
but it is in a measure a subjective rather than an objective concep¬ 
tion. The naturalist recognizes and defines what he means by a 
species according to several criteria. These are: (1) Morphological 
characters; (2) capacity or incapacity for interbreeding; (3) known 
descent from a common ancestor, and, in certain cases, (4) geographical 
distribution. 

Poulton, as an entomologist, would generally define a species as a 
freely interbreeding group of individuals derived from a common 
ancestry. A botanist might not accept this definition, for in many 
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genera of plants — e.g., Primula, Saxi/raga — undoubtedly distinct 
species interbreed with some freedom; but in a general way this is 
what a naturalist means when he speaks of a “ species.” 

But when the bacteriologist attempts to apply such criteria as these 
he is baffled, and this for more than one reason. In the first place, the 
test of interbreeding is inapplicable in a group in which sexual repro¬ 
duction and even conjugation are unknown. The naturalist finds 
mutual fertility or sterility a useful criterion in judging of specific rank, 
but over and above this, the mere fact of the conjugation of two 
different cells in reproduction plays an important part in keeping the 
characters of a species constant. The fusion of two independently 
varying individuals (or in the case of higher organisms, of the repro¬ 
ductive cells of such individuals) tends to efface the results of chance 
variation and bring the product back towards the average of the species. 
The absence of sexual reproduction affords, therefore, one reason for the 
extreme variability of bacteria. Further, it would seem possible that 
Weismann’s doctrine of the non-inheritance of acquired characters 
may not apply to organisms multiplying exclusively by binary fission ; 
bacteria present a continuity not merely of the germ-plasm, but of the 
entire somatic plasm. 

In the second place, the inordinate rapidity wuth w^hich bacteria 
multiply allows the effects of environment to become apparent in a 
very short space of time. It is possible that such effects are stamped 
with greater readiness on the sensitive and labile protoplasm of uni¬ 
cellular organisms than on the more complex structure of higher types. 
In any case, natural selection must act with greater intensity upon 
creatures which can pass through twenty or thirty generations in a 
day than upon those which reproduce their kind only once or twdce 
a year. 

The high degree of variability observed amongst bacteria seems 
adequately explained by the foregoing considerations, and I need hardly 
remind you how great it is, especially in regard to the higher physiolo¬ 
gical properties such as pathogenic power. Sooner or later this seems 
always lost under cultural conditions, unless maintained by occasional 
animal passage. The natural tendency seems to be towards loss of 
virulence in the absence of opportunity for its exercise, and the 
mechanism by which animal passage revives the power would seem 
to be one of natural selection in its crudest form. The feebler invaders 
are destroyed by the defensive mechanisms of the body and the final 
invading force comes to consist of the highly competent descendants 
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of those which have best been able to resist destruction. This restora¬ 
tion of pathogenic power may occur in a few days—almost in a few 
hours—and the process affords an excellent example of the principle 
of the “ survival of the fittest ” in a community in which extreme 
rapidity of reproduction gives natural selection an opportunity else¬ 
where almost unparalleled. 

Other physiological properties may be lost and gained by bacteria 
in a somewhat similar way though with less rapidity. The power 
of producing pigment or of utilizing a certain sugar is not infrequently 
observed to lapse under cultivation. 

It follows that it is only with extreme caution that such characters 
as pathogenicity or metabolic capacity can be regarded as of specific 
value. Of the criteria employed by the ordinary naturalist in dis¬ 
criminating between species one only can be used by the bacteriologist 
—namely, the morphological one. Evidence of descent from a common 
ancestry is commonly wanting under natural conditions, though avail¬ 
able in experimental laboratory work. 

Morphological differences are, however, slight or absent between 
closely related bacterial forms, and are hence of almost no value in 
discriminating between species, though they are of fundamental 
importance in defining the larger systematic groups of bacteria. The 
great families—cocci, bacilli, and spirilla—are based essentially upon 
morphology alone. Within these families, again, we can clearly 
recognize natural groups of the value of genera. Thus, amongst the 
cocci we see such generic groups in the streptococci, the Gram-positive 
staphylococci, the Gram-negative cocci, the sarcinse, the flagellate 
cocci, &c. Similarly amongst the bacilli we recognize the coli-typhoid 
group, the diphtheroids, the sporing anaerobes, the acid-fast group, and 
many others. Some of these groups are small, others very large, 
but in the case of almost every bacillus which has been adequately 
studied we can “place” it in one or other of the groups I am 
speaking of, and this with little doubt or hesitation. Actual generic 
names have been proposed by Migula and others, and have perhaps 
only failed to gain general currency because they contained so many 
syllables. 

The characters in virtue of which we refer an organism to one or 
another of these generic groups are largely morphological—structure 
and configuration, presence or absence of spore formation, number and 
distribution of flagella, if present. Or, if they are not morphological, 
they depend upon some ingrained chemical peculiarity in the bacterial 
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body manifested by such properties as acid-fastness or a positive reaction 
to Gram’s stain. But we do not employ, as generic criteria, such 
characters as pathogenicity, fermentation reactions, or serological tests. 
There is no need to do so, and, indeed generic distinctions became 
apparent early in the study of bacteriology and gained general recogni¬ 
tion long before the introduction of many of these modern refinements 
in diagnosis. 

If the foregoing facts are true—and I do not think they will be 
disputed—we are entitled to conclude that although bacteria are more 
variable than the majority of living creatures, they are by no means 
indefinitely variable. The variations are seen within the generic group 
limits but do not transgress these. No one would assert that by any 
known means could a streptococcus become transformed into a sarcina, 
or an acid-fast bacillus into a coliform organism. 

It is probable that generic differences are of great antiquity. We 
may reasonably conjecture that bacteria w^ere amongst the earliest forms 
of life, and, indeed, there is some scanty evidence of their existence in 
such early geological periods as that of the coal measures. The com¬ 
parative fixity of generic forms w^ould reasonably be explained on the 
supposition of their antiquity. 

But I must now pass from this relatively easy question of generic 
classification to the subject I particularly wish to consider—that of the 
existence and permanence of specific distinctions within the limits of a 
genus. In the first place, it must be observed that much more vari¬ 
ability is to be seen in some genera than in others, and the general rule 
may be laid down wfith some confidence that small genera, containing 
only one or tw^o forms, show much more constancy than the large 
genera. Thus the anthrax bacillus has few or no close allies; it is 
almost a genus to itself and it show^s hardly any variability. This is 
true also of Micrococcus vielitensis and Bacillus mallei. In contrast to 
these we find such genera as the streptococci, the diphtheroids, and the 
coli-typhoid group, which are excessively abundant in nature, rich in 
the number of their forms, and present the highest degree of variability. 
It is in such genera as these latter that the chief disputes have arisen 
amongst bacteriologists as to what are species and what merely varieties. 
As I have argued elsewhere, these genera are those which biologists 
term “dominant genera”—i.e., groups which have succeeded, and are 
succeeding, in the struggle for existence; witness their abundance. 
And the multiplicity of the forms which they present is due to the 
property already mentioned, and the reasons for which I have dis- 
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cussed—viz., the readiness with which physiological characters are 
gained and lost amongst bacteria under the direct influence of their 
environment, such modifications being handed on by the process of 
direct binary fission, which is the only means of multiplication in this 
group, without the check imposed by sexual propagation. 

This I believe to be a reasonable explanation of the chaos of 
related forms seen, for example, in the Bacillus coli group and amongst 
the streptococci. I by no means wish to make the general assertion 
that there are no such things as strictly defined species amongst 
bacteria. On the contrary, it is easy to adduce examples of such 
species, readily recognizable, and about which no doubt or confusion 
exists. But it is possible that we have fallen into error in supposing 
that all bacteria must necessarily conform to well-defined specific 
types; and I venture to put forward the suggestion that this is not the 
case in the dominant genera of which I have just spoken. We have 
been striving by means of ever newer and more refined tests to define 
that which is undefinable because it does not definitely exist. 

If we can accept such doctrine as this, that in some bacterial groups 
(and these groups with which pathologists happen to be particularly 
concerned) rigid specific limits have actually no existence, we shall, 
I think, gain a good deal. We may, for example, leave off quarrelling as 
to the specific value of fermentation tests and serological reactions, and 
bend our minds to doing the best we can with the mass of related 
forms presented by dominant bacterial genera. Nor, I think, is the 
task of classification by any means a hopeless one if it be approached 
in the right spirit and with a due apprehension of the real state of 
affairs. 

The view to which I have been gradually led, and to which partial 
expression was given in my joint paper with Border on the “ Classifica¬ 
tion of the Streptococci ” seven years ago, is as follows. We actually 
see before us, in such genera as the streptococci or the Bacillus coli 
group, a mass of variable forms, representing, as it were, the melting- 
pot in which species are made, and from which even now species are 
emerging. We may, if we will, actually trace the process of emergence 
by the application of suitable methods, and all the stages of the process 
can be watched. Thus, from the Bacillus coli group we see the typhoid 
bacillus already emerged as a species almost fully fixed and defined, 
while in Salmonella we have a sub-group of coliform organisms struggling 
upwards into differentiation, separable as a sub-group, but with specific 
limits recognizable only by the doubtful criteria of serology. As for 
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Bacillus coli itself we have a set of tests, in virtue of which we assert 
a given organism to be the classical Bacillus coli communis, but every 
bacteriologist knows that its varieties are almost infinite. It is 
eminently likely that in far distant aeons certain of these now labile forms 
will crystallize, under the influence of a persistent environment, into 
species as definite as we see in other bacterial genera. Such specula¬ 
tion is, however, idle; the practical questions for us are what termin¬ 
ology we are to employ to-day, and how we are to set a value on the 
tests which are at present at our command, so that we may obtain from 
them information of use to us in our everyday work. 

In the study of an infinitely variable group of closely related forms 
I know of only one method capable of helping us—namely, the statistical 
one. We may take any arbitrary, but convenient, set of characters and 
study their frequency of occurrence in a large series of strains. I may 
perhaps be permitted to quote from the paper by Horder and myself 
published in the Lancet in 1906,^ because I do not know how to state 
the case more concisely than is there attempted :— 

“ When any arbitrary set of characters is taken as a basis for tho classifica¬ 
tion of a group of natural objects the same phenomena are usually seen—large 
groups of like objects connected by small groups which differ from them in 
only one or two particulars. If the numerical frequency of each individual 
like group is represented hy the proportional lieight of a vertical line and the 
lines are arranged in series, the commoner types stand out boldly above tlie 
rarer ones. Only in nature they are plotted out, not in linear series, but in 
space of two dimensions, as it were, so that the common types stand out as 
mountain tops above their fellows, each mountain connected by valleys of 
intermediate types with many of its neighbours. If now' the mountains were 
cut off by a horizontal plane half-way up their sides and attention were paid 
only to the mountain tops, disregarding the valleys, we should have the popular 
conception of species. The biologist, on the contrary, is more concerned wdth 
the intermediate types in the valleys, as illustrating variation and the con¬ 
nexion between allied species. In some groups of plants and animals the 
mountains are few and high and the valleys very deep. These are the groups 
which are, so to speak, in a stationary condition—which are not rapidly 
varying and adapting themselves to new conditions. In other groups, which 
biologists call “ dominant genera,” the mountain tops are numerous but not so 
high and separated only by shallow valleys ; these are the groups which are at 
the moment succeeding in the struggle for existence.” 


Laiicet, 1906, ii, p. 711. 
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I still believe the words I have just quoted to represent the facts for 
such groups as the streptococci and the colon group, and I may remind 
you that about the same time Winslow, working at the classification of 
the cocci in America, used somewhat similar methods and arrived at 
the same conclusions. In statistical study of this kind it does not much 
matter what characters are taken as criteria provided that they are 
uniformly applied over a sufficiently large series of individual examples. 
In any case we shall find certain predominant groups of individuals 
giving the same set of reactions connected by smaller intermediate 
groups. We are witnessing the evolution of species under the influence 
of environment; the most commonly ^occurring types are “ species 
in the making,” and are aptly termed by Winslow “ centres of 
variation.” 

In conjunction with Horder I tried to apply the principle to the 
streptococci, using as an arbitrary set of tests the sugar reactions 
devised by Gordon. We were very careful to avoid any claim that the 
predominant types, revealed by the application of these tests over a 
series of 1,200 strains of streptococci, deserved specified rank, but we 
thought, and I still think, that the tests are of value in discriminating 
the sorts or varieties of the maze of allied forms met with in this group. 
Similarly, I hold the analogous tests employed for the colon group, or 
the diphtheroids, to serve a very useful purpose. I am convinced that 
in all these dominant genera we are not dealing with fixed species but 
with relatively labile forms. It has been objected to the sugar tests, 
notably by Ainley Walker, that they are not sufficiently constant to be of 
any differential value, and he has certainly been able to show that under 
laboratory culture they may present considerable variation. My own 
experience has not been in favour of such a degree of variation as he 
has met with, though I know that variation spontaneously occurs, and 
that it may readily be induced by suitable means. I am not, however, 
disposed to admit that the fact of induced variation under cultural 
conditions seriously affects the value of biological tests for bacteria, 
applied in the manner I have indicated. Although the principles 
involved are of general application, I may perhaps be permitted to 
draw my illustrations from the streptococci because they are the 
group with which I have chiefly worked, and it has been amongst 
them that the value of the sugar reactions has most vigorously been 
attacked. 

I regard the streptococci as a typical example of a dominant genus 
which has succeeded in life by attaching itself, as a saprophyte, to the 
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animal body, where, under the varying physiological conditions present, 
it has acquired great adaptability and become an extremely variable 
genus. The environment offered by the mouth is not the same as that 
offered by the large intestine. The conditions offered by the large 
intestine are not the same in herbivorous and carnivorous animals. 
When a streptococcus has invaded the living tissues and set up suppura¬ 
tion, its environment is very different from that met with in the 
alimentary canal. When we apply any set of arbitrary tests—be they 
sugar tests or others, such as pathogenicity for animals, resistance 
against drying, ability to cause luemolysis, or to form sulphuretted 
hydrogen—to streptococci freshly isolated from one or another of these 
different environments we find diflerences. In the mouth we find a 
number of different forms, but one form, giving a positive reaction to 
certain tests, outnumbering other forms. In human faeces we also find 
many forms, many of them identical with those of the mouth, but again 
one sort, different from the common mouth form, outnumbering any 
other one form. In horse-dung, again, we find the commonest type to 
differ from that of human faeces. If we isolate streptococci from cases 
of erysipelas, phlegmonous inflammation, or suppuration, again we find 
a great predominance of strains giving one particular set of reactions. 
I regard the forms in question as bearing the biological stamp of their 
recent environment, and it is my experience that they retain that stamp 
in cultivation for some little time and often for months or years. It is 
true that they may sooner or later lose it, but for practical purposes this 
does not much matter. The tests help to reveal what a recently isolated 
strain of streptococcus did last, and what, in the light of previous 
experience, it is likely to do next. In other words, they are of practical 
value in diagnosis and prognosis.. 

It is doubtful whether the variations revealed amongst streptococci 
by biological tests are of specific value. I am content to look upon 
them as potential species, not yet fixed, or as “centres of variation,” 
and I think it is justifiable to employ definite names for them. The 
usefulness of the tests must be judged by the results of their employ¬ 
ment. If the sugar reactions of streptococci are as valueless as some 
would have us believe, their employment should land us in ridiculous 
inconsistencies. This is not my experience ; indeed, I have found them 
of the greatest value, especially in public health work. I may be 
forgiven if I quote one or two instances from work already published. 
(1) In an investigation into the air of drains I found that the most 
abundant streptococcus in the local sewage presented a certain set of 
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characters, and that the majority of the streptococci obtained from the 
air of the drain presented the same set of characters, whereas those 
obtained from fresh air presented a totally different group of characters. 
I felt justified in inferring that the streptococci of the drain air were 
derived from the sewage, and since that time an abundance of in¬ 
dependent data has, I think, confirmed the conclusion. (2) Again, the 
common streptococci to be found in fresh air in London present a 
certain peculiar facies in their metabolic powers. Arguing that horse- 
dung formed the most abundant organic ingredient in London air, 
I quantitatively examined fresh horse-dung and found that by far the 
most numerous organisms were streptococci of precisely the same 
characters as those with which I was familiar in fresh air. The con¬ 
clusion as to the source of the air streptococci seems clear and has been 
confirnied by Winslow in America. 

It would be easy to multiply similar examples, but I will mention 
only one other—viz., that Gordon was able to demonstrate streptococci 
having the same set of characters as those most abundant in normal 
saliva, in the ventilating shafts of the House of Commons when the 
House is sitting, but not at other times. 

It will, I think, be admitted that such results as I have quoted, far 
from being inconsistent and misleading, are reasonable and consistent, 
and support the idea that the sugar reactions of the streptococci, to the 
intelligent application of which they were alone due, have a definite 
value. And this value seems to me to lie, not in attempting to force 
every streptococcus into a cast-iron scheme of specific nomenclature, 
but in indicating the “ centre of variation ” to which any given strain 
appertains and in giving a clue to the metabolic conditions which have 
most recently set their stamp upon the strain. 

I trust that I shall be pardoned for having referred at such length 
to the sugar tests for streptococci. I have done so because I wished, 
in face of the adverse criticism which they have of late received in some 
quarters, at once to defend them and to make clear my own opinion as 
to their limitations. I hope I have made it plain that I believe neither 
in the so-called “ unity of the streptococci ” nor in their division into 
fixed and immutable species. I hold them to be a labile group from 
which types are emerging, which can be recognized by suitable methods, 
but which are at the present day for the most part undeserving of 
specific rank. 

If we turn to the Bacillus coli group we find somewhat the same 
state of things, but complicated by the fact that evolution has here 
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advanced much further, so that not only have certain fairly definite 
species emerged, but even the genus itself is becoming, or has become, 
broken up into a number of rather ill-defined sub-genera. Of this we 
have the strongest of all evidences—viz., morphology ; for whereas some 
are always richly flagellate, others have but few flagella, while in others 
motility is totally absent and no flagella are demonstrable. Such dis¬ 
tinctions are at least of sub-generic value. I need hardly remind you 
of the terms which are creeping into use for such differences—the 
dysentery group, the typhoid group, the Friedlander group, and even 
such definite names as Salmonella, Pasteurella, and so on. But within 
the limits of the individual groups we find still present in many cases 
a number of allied forms which are only imperfect species. Here, 
again, the sugar tests are used widely for differentiation, and, in spite 
of some degree of admitted variability, are found of signal use in 
practical application. 

Water bacteriologists lay some stress on whether or not a given 
strain of Bacillus coli can or cannot ferment cane-sugar, bolding that 
if it cannot it is the genuine Bacillus coli communis, to be treated with 
more respect than the variety which accomplishes this fermentation. 
I should not consider this test of any value as differentiating two other¬ 
wise similar organisms into separate species, but I should not therefore 
deride its application to the bacteriology of water. Its value here will 
have to be judged, not by laboratory experiments proving that the 
bacillus can be made to ferment, or not to ferment, cane-sugar at will, 
but by the broadest kind of experience in which thousands of water 
analyses are studied in this and in other ways. Such data are accumu¬ 
lating, and in time a judgment may be formed. If I may so put it, 
the use of a test of this kind is not a matter of politics, but of states¬ 
manship. 

The Bacillus coli group further differs from the streptococci in the 
applicability of agglutination tests to a degree scarcely paralleled in any 
other genus. But this refinement of diagnosis only leaves us still more 
perplexed as to what we are to call species and what varieties. On 
general evidence no one would hesitate to affirm that Bacillus typhosus 
and Bacillus paratyphostis B were not only specifically distinct, but 
should even be classed in different sub-genera. Yet, although in most 
cases of human infection serological methods enable a diagnosis to be 
made, paradoxical cases have been described in which paratyphoid serum 
agglutinated Bacillus typhosus better than it agglutinated the homologous 
organism and vice versa. Until we know more about the physical 
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chemistry of agglutination we must be wary of basing specific distinc¬ 
tions on this alone. Much has been done in the recognition of “ group 
agglutinins ” as opposed to “ specific agglutinins,” but it is to chemistry 
that we must look for a solution of the problems. 

This brings me, in conclusion, to an aspect of my subject which 
is at the present day largely conjectural, but which is beginning to 
attract the attention of many workers, and which has recently been 
the subject of a thoughtful essay by Dr. Eccles, of Brooklyn.^ I refer 
to the idea of “ chemical evolution.” The work of Darwin and his 
modern successors, on which are based our present ideas of the process 
of evolution amongst living beings, took account only of morphological 
differences between allied forms, together with the physiological 
differences necessarily correlated with these. But just as, before 
Darwin, the conception of evolution had been applied to the solar 
system, and indeed to the universe, so, long after his day, the progress 
of biochemistry is beginning to suggest its applicability to the protein 
molecule. 

I cannot affect to speak with any authority on chemical problems, 
but so far as I understand the matter the protein molecule is essentially 
built up of amino-acids, limited in number to some twenty or more. 
The different specific proteins owe their characters to the proportions 
of these different amino-acids present, and to their relative positions 
in the configuration of the molecule, affording an infinite variety of 
combinations. To use Kossel’s picturesque simile, the building stones 
of the protein molecule may only be as few as the letters of the 
alphabet, yet these can express an infinite number of thoughts. I look 
forward with confidence to the time when chemists will be able to 
explain all the differences between the proteins of different animal and 
vegetable species on such lines as these, together with precipitin reactions 
and complement deviations and all the other specific tests which we 
now use empirically. And further, I am fully prepared to believe that 
these minute structural differences in the configuration of the protein 
molecule have arisen by natural selection—as a result of the survival 
of the chemically fittest molecules in the struggle for existence of the 
organisms to which they belong. 

If this is true, it is plain that there is a chemical evolution, 
underlying a merely morphological one, quite independent of morpho¬ 
logical change, and, at least for the unicellular organism, much more 


' Med. Rec., New York, 1913, Ixxxiv, pp. 189-97. 
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fundamental. We know from precipitin reactions and other evidence 
that there exist chemical differences in the proteins of higher plants and 
animals, but these have been unheeded by the naturalist because he had 
more obvious characters to guide him in discriminating between species. 
But the bacteriologist, bereft of other guides, has been compelled to fall 
back on chemical differences where morphology has failed him. At 
first he did it almost blindly, not quite realizing the true nature of the 
characters he was invoking. Only now do w-e begin to get a hint of 
what I believe to have formed a large part of the course of evolution 
within the morphological boundaries of bacterial genera—namely, that 
it has been a chemical rather than a structural one—a change not so 
much in the configuration of the organism as in that of the protein 
molecules which build it up. Such changes should be in every respect 
subject to the same laws as govern morphological ones. It must be 
a question of chemical adaptation of the organism to its environment 
and survival of the chemically fittest. And all that I have said in the 
earlier part of this address as to the rapidity and extent of variation 
amongst bacteria would apply quite well to chemical changes. 

Nevertheless, the (inception of chemical evolution does not give us 
any final guide in classifying bacteria into species. We might apply the 
term “ speciesrightly enough to the protein molecule as soon as we 
understand its chemical difference from another protein molecule. But 
just as in the building up of higher organisms many proteins are con¬ 
cerned, so, though perhaps in a lesser degree of complexity, must the 
bacterial body be built up of several kinds of protein in varying com¬ 
bination, some perhaps peculiar to the species, others common to many. 
Thus, probably, must we explain the phenomena of specific and group 
agglutination. I am led to imagine the Gaertner group of bacilli, for 
example, as composed of a series of forms differing from one another 
only in the relative proportions of their various component proteins, 
each having, perhaps, a certain number of protein molecules peculiar 
to itself. I am not helped by this notion in deciding as to whether 
they are different species or not, but I am helped in understanding why 
I am unable to come to a decision. 

The conception of chemical differences between species is a relatively 
novel one, and although precipitin reactions are applied in distinguishing 
between the blood of one known animal and another, no one has yet 
dared to define species on chemical grounds alone. We do not know 
enough to enable us to do so. So I must end, with the confession that 
I do not know by what criteria w^e can judge of actual specificity 
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amongst bacteria. I am disposed to believe that no standard exists by 
which we can determine specific limits such as are applicable to more 
highly organized creatures. Much, however, is gained if we fairly face 
this conclusion. Indeed, it may well be that the labile nature of bacteria 
renders them a promising field of study for the evolutionist, in which 
he may experiment at will with species in the making, instead of 
inferring his conclusions from types already fixed. 
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A Case of Obliteration of the Hepatic Duct, with Patent 
Hepato-cystic Duct; Recurrent Jaundice ending Fatally.' 

By Arthur J. Hall. 

E. H., FEMALE, aged 15, admitted to Sheffield Iloyal Hospital on 
February 23, 1911, suffering from jaundice. (Notes by Dr. Chandler, 
House Physician.) 

The present illness began about November 18, 1910 (three months 
ago), with pain in the right side and vomiting. The pain was at first 
very severe and “ doubled her up ” ; it was relieved by hot applications 
and somewhat by vomiting. It lasted continuously for two weeks; 
since then it has been less severe and only occasional. Vomiting fol¬ 
lowed immediately after every meal for a few days, since then it has 
only been occasional. Jaundice began a few days after the onset of 
pain. Epistaxis has recurred every two or three weeks since the illness 
began. Swelling of abdomen was first noticed about Christmas, 1910. 
She has been laid up in bed since the illness began. 

Previous history: Since the age of 7 she has had four similar attacks 
of pain with jaundice, each lasting five or six weeks; she recovered 
completely between the attacks. Never had epistaxis before. 

Ffimily history: Father died of consumption. No history of jaundice. 

Present condition : Deeply jaundiced; temperature normal; pulse 65 ; 
respiration normal; all organs and systems normal except abdomen. 
There is a large mass palpable in the upper abdomen, extending below 
the umbilicus, lower on right side than left. To the left of umbilicus 
there is a deep, easily felt notch, so marked that there was some doubt 
as to whether it was due to the division between the two lobes or 
whether the part to the left was spleen (the former view was shown 
later to be correct). No tenderness over liver. Blood; Haemoglobin, 
55 ; reds, 4,400,000; whites, 13,000; colour index, 0'6 ; no eosinophilia : 
differential count normal. Epistaxis almost daily. 

Progress of case: Jaundice varied in extent; liver continued to 
enlarge. April 5,1911: Pain and oedema of right leg. April 6 : Severe 
epistaxis. April 7 : Pain in left arm and shoulder; multiple ecchymoses 


Communicated at the meeting of the Section held on February 18, 1912. 
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on legs, the centre of each nodular; also superficial black haemorrhagic 
scabs; ocular fundi normal; anaemia marked ; bleeding from mouth; 

pains in limbs ; pyrexia. April 9 : Death. 

« 

Autopsy (April 11, 1911). 

Blood running over corners of mouth. Tongue and throat and 
oesophagus discoloured by blood. Lungs: Congested at bases; no 
pneumonia. Heart: Normal. Stomach, duodenum and upper 6 ft. 
of intestine contained much fresh blood-clot. Spleen and kidneys not 
abnormal. No glandular swellings. Liver: Much enlarged, forming 
the whole mass felt by palpation; very dark coloured, surface smooth; 
some perihepatitis here and there on section. Firm, but cut easily. 
Great dilatation of bile passages; they are particularly enlarged in the 
region of the hilum and in the mesial part of the liver forming a kind 
of large core, whilst the peripheral parts of the liver show only a few 
ovidently dilated tubes. Compared to the bile passages the openings of 
the portal vessels appear relatively small. The hepatic and common 
bile-ducts were not enlarged, and contained no calculus. The gall¬ 
bladder contained a certain amount of fluid. The papilla of Vater 
appeared normal. 

After hardening, an examination of the portal fissure showed the 
portal vein and hepatic artery, but there was no trace of a hepatic duct, 
merely a mass of fibrous tissue in which a good deal of brown pigmen¬ 
tation was visible. Nor could any definite mouth of the hepatic duct 
be found opening from the dilated intrahepatic bile-ducts be discovered. 
There was, however, a depression in the mucosa, in the situation 
where the hepatic duct should be; this spot was deeply pigmented, 
but contained no channel which would admit of a probe.* 

On further examination of the dilated intrahepatic ducts from 
within, a channel, which readily admitted a probe, was found to lead 
directly into the posterior end of the gall-bladder (fig. 1, C). It passes 
obliquely, from right to left and from above downwards, through the 
upper wall of the gall-bladder. Its opening into the latter is covered 
by a valve-like fold of mucosa which is triangular in shape, being much 
wider at the mouth than at the point where this “ hepato-cystic ” duct 
pierces through the gall-bladder wall. The course of the hepato-cystic 

' When this specimen was shown at the Pathological Section it was thought that a small 
channel of the upper end of the hepatic duct had been found, but microscopically this was 
found to be an artefact. 
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(d) There is no contraction of the gall-bladder such as is usually seen 
in cholelithiasis. 

(2) Congenital Occlusion of the Hepatic Duct, — If this is the 
explanation, then it is obvious that the hepato-cystic duct must have 
provided an alternative route for the bile, which acted efficiently for 
the first seven years of life. A possible explanation of how the re¬ 
current attacks of jaundice might arise by this duct becoming com¬ 
pressed will be discussed later. In this connexion—namely, congenital 
anomalies—it is possible to suppose that this hepato-cystic duct is really 
one of the two hepatic ducts which has in the course of development 
chanced to join the gall-bladder instead of joining its fellow to form the 
common hepatic duct. 

(3) liecurrent Cholangitis ,—It is known that such cases of cholan¬ 
gitis occur and simulate cholelithiasis very closely, llobson^ refers to 
cases due to recurrent attacks of inflammation producing jaundice and 
leading to cirrhosis and ascites. But cases which only recur four times 
in eight years and remain strictly limited to an area of about ^ in. 
must be very rare. 

As regards explanations Nos. 2 and 3, either of them seem possible 
because of the unusual factor present—namely, the alternative route 
for the bile. It is evident that since birth there has been a path for 
bile to reach the duodenum via hepato-cystic duct, gall-bladder, cystic 
duct, and ductus choledochus. If we suppose according to (2) that the 
obliteration of the hepatic duct was a congenital anomaly or disease, 
then it may be that the abnormal route has been the one regularly used 
by the bile. Under such circumstances, how are the recurrent attacks 
of jaundice to be explained ? 

In describing the anatomy of the hepato-cystic duct mention was 
made of the oblique course through the wall of the gall-bladder and the 
adjoining bile passage just above. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
owing to temporary increased fullness in the bile passage or gall-bladder 
this oblique valve-like slit became compressed and so obstructed, thus 
leading to jaundice and pain, with further distension of the intrahepatic 
bile passages. With rest this pressure gradually became less and bile 
got through again and the passage remained permeable for some years. 
But with the increasing dilatation of the overlying intrahepatic ducts 
this danger of the hepato-cystic duct becoming occluded increased, and 
eventually the pressure of the dilated ducts above became so great as 


Allbutt and Uolleston, “ System of Medicine,’* 1908, iv, part I, p. 228. 
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to close it completely. The similarity of the dilated bile-ducts to the 
condition seen in hydronephrosis is a striking one and suggests inter¬ 
mittent chronic obstruction. 

If, however, we accept explanation No. 3, then originally the hepatic 
duct was normal, and the hepato-cystic duct merely a congenital abnor¬ 
mality. When the child was seven she had an attack of cholangitis 
affecting the hepatic duct and causing complete obstruction; then, in 
the course of time, relief was obtained by the hepato-cystic duct afford¬ 
ing a passage until, with the partial recovery of the hepatic duct, there 
was, by means of the two paths, sufficient room for bile to flow freely. 
Then each succeeding attack of cholangitis led to a similar chain of 
symptoms with gradual recovery until the fatal illness six months before 
death, when the hepatic duct became permanently occluded and the 
hepato-cystic duct was either occluded by pressure or was alone insuffi¬ 
cient to carry away the bile. There seems to be more, histologically, in 
favour of the latter view, namely, that there was originally a cholan¬ 
gitis at 7 years of age, and that from then onwards there has been more 
or less gradual obstruction. 

Apart from the secondary effects of cholelithiasis and external causes 
—new growths, glandular swellings, &c.—obliteration of the bile-ducts 
may occur in one of two forms: (a) congenital cases, and (b) those 
acquired in later life. The cases which come under (a) form the group 
which have been fully described by J. Thomson, and are characterized 
by jaundice at and from birth. Life is rarely prolonged for more than 
a few months. It has been suggested that some of the cases in which 
the jaundice does not arise until a few years after birth—e.g., Treves’s 
case, may really belong to this group. In my case such a hypothesis 
is further supported by the possibility of the hepato-cystic duct acting 
for some years vicariously and allowing a free way for the bile, although 
the hepatic duct was obliterated. But it is generally agreed that, in 
these cases of congenital obliteration, there is really a primary cirrhosis 
of the liver with a secondary descending cholangitis, and, although in 
this case there is definite fibrotic change in the liver, especially around 
the interlobular bile-ducts and also withih the lobules, yet there is 
neither macro- nor microscopically a typical interlobular cirrhosis such 
as Thomson and others describe. Further, the lining epithelium of all 
the interlobular bile-ducts appears quite normal and shows no evidence 
of past or present catarrhal changes. If this case belongs to the class 
of congenital obliterations, the origin must be of quite a different type 
to those usually known under that name, and described by Thomson. 
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On the other hand, cases of simple stricture occurring in later life have 
been recorded in which there was no history of cholelithiasis and no 
evidence of pressure from without, or new growth. Holmes and Moxon 
recorded cases in a similar position to this one. What may be the cause 
of the cholangitis in such cases is uncertain; possibly typhoid or other 
bacterial infection. But whatever be the cause, it seems certain that 
the damage in this case was strictly limited to the hepatic duct, for 
neither the gall-bladder nor the intrahepatic bile-ducts show any trace 
of abnormality in their mucosae. 

The existence of this duct leading directly from the dilated intra¬ 
hepatic bile-ducts to the posterior end of the gall-bladder is of much 
interest. Such a condition must be very rare. I have failed to find 
any reference to it in any of the w^orks on anatomy which I have as 
yet consulted, except the following statement in Quain’s “ Anatomy ” 
(iii, pt. iv, p. 128, Quain and Symington) : “ Direct communication by 
means of small ducts (hepato-cystic), passing from liver to gall-bladder, 
exist regularly m various animals; they are sometimes found as an 
unusual formation in the human subject.” 

There is an allusion to the possibility of hepato-cystic ducts as an 
anomaly of the bile passages in liolleston’s “ Diseases of the Liver ” 
(2nd ed.. p. 649). Professor Symington, with whom I have been in 
communication about this case, WTites me that he has never seen a 
case himself, nor does he know of any recorded cases. He also tells 
me that, in the cow, two small ducts pass from the liver to the gall¬ 
bladder. That such a duct has ever been observed in pathological con¬ 
ditions about the portal fissure, or played any part in such conditions, 
I have not as yet found any record. 
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The Primary Cause of Rheumatoid Arthritis. 

By H. Waeren Crowe. 

In a paper on the aetiology of rheumatoid arthritis, published in the 
Lancet last May [1], I described an organism, which I had isolated 
from the urine in a large proportion of cases of rheumatoid arthritis 
and neuritis, and a further paper complementary to this was published 
by Dr. Soltau in the same issue. Though similar in microscopic appear¬ 
ance to the pyogenic staphylococci, there were certain marked points of 
difference in culture, and of them the most important for easy distinction 
was the appearance of the growth on a medium composed of eggs 
slightly tinted with neutral red. The organism was spoken of under 
the temporary descriptive name of the Staphyloid coccus A. The 
pyogenic staphylococci produce rose-red colonies, which turn to a 
vivid orange, whereas the colonies of the Staphyloid coccus A remain 
rose-red, or become gradually paler. Both produce indentation in the 
medium. These characteristics—colour and indentation—are diagnostic. 

I left two questions open: The first as to whether this organism 
was causal or merely casual in rheumatoid arthritis; the second, 
amongst what group of germs the Staphyloid coccus A should properly 
be classified. This paper is a contribution towards the further elucida¬ 
tion of these two points. To deal with the latter first. 

It was first suggested to me by Dr. Matthews, of St. Mary’s 
Hospital Inoculation Department, that the germ very probably was one 
of those which inhabit the human skin, and which were named by 
Welch [2] the Micrococcus epidermidis. This turns out to be the case. 
The sugar reactions are the same: broth culture turbid; pigment on 
agar white; acid and clot in milk; liquefies gelatine slowly; acid 
D— 24 
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formation from action on maltose, lactose, but not mannite, glycerine 
usually, but not always. The growth on neutral red egg medium is 
identical, and serum reactions are parallel. Table V shows a series of 
bloods tested for complement fixation with a typical Staphyloid coccus A 
and a Micrococcus epider7nidis alhus isolated from a self-produced blister 
on the skin of a girl suffering from hysteria. The broad black bands 
in the tables indicate complete haemolysis of sheeps’ corpuscles, partial 
haemolysis being shown by a fainter coloration. These reactions are 
not exactly parallel, but I think sufficiently so to show that the organisms 
are closely related. Chart I shows an opsonic curve determined in 
respect of both organisms. Four specimens of serum were examined— 
the first before a 2 million dose of staphyloid stock vaccine was given, 
and the second, third, and fourth, tw’elve hours, twenty-four hours and 
forty-eight hours respectively after the injection. The curves are 
similar, though not identical. The only difference which I have found 
to exist between the particular cultures used for these experiments is 
that the Staphyloid coccus A liquefies gelatine at a slower rate than the 
Micrococcus epidertnidis albus. 

In order to avoid the further use of such a clumsy expression as the 
Staphyloid coccus A^ I wish at once to give the germ what I suggest 
should be its correct biological title, but for this purpose one must 
anticipate slightly, and assume the proofs, which I shall immediately 
put forward, that this organism is the primary cause of rheumatoid 
arthritis. It would then be appropriate to denominate the microbe as 
the Micrococcus epidermidis, variety deformans^ or perhaps, since that 
is somewhat unwieldy for common use, I may be permitted to allude 
to it in future under the shorter name of the Micrococcus deformans. 
I would like here to express my great appreciation of Professor Hewlett’s 
kind assistance in helping me to decide on a proper title. 

Permit me now to enter upon the justification of what must, I am 
certain, seem to be a very great assumption ; and, to clear the ground, 
under this term “rheumatoid arthritis” I would include only those 
forms of arthritis which present no demonstrable infection of the joints, 
and which conform more or less strictly to that typical primary poly¬ 
articular disease sometimes called polyarthritis deformans, characterized 
by fusiform swelling and redness of the joints, frequently symmetrical 
in character, usually commencing in the fingers, and associated with 
glossiness of the skin and muscular degenerations and contractures. 
I expressly exclude rheumatic joints, and all cases of infective arthritis, 
such as arise as the result of the entry of the gonococcus, pneumococcus, 
and other germs into the joint itself. 
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Bacteriologists agree that serum reactions hold a very important 
place in proving a causal connexion between a given disease and a given 
organism. Of these the complement-fixation reaction is probably the 
most important. The first four tables give the results of sera tested 
by this method. The exact technique was as follows': An emulsion 
of a twenty-four hours’ culture of the Micrococcus deformayis was 
standardized and killed by heating at 60° C. for an hour. The sera 
of Table I were all freshly drawn and no complement was added. In 
the rest of the tables all serum was heated for fifteen minutes at 60° C. 
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to destroy complement, and then fresh complement in the form of 
normal human serum was added. Fleming’s method was followed. 
Two volumes of serum, one being that under examination, the other 
fresh human serum (complement), were run into miniature test-tubes, 
and four volumes of normal saline, or the various dilutions of the 
standardized emulsion, respectively added. The mixture was kept at 
blood heat for twenty minutes, when one volume of 5 per cent, (or in 
some cases 10 per cent.) washed sheeps’ corpuscles was stirred into 
each tube. A reading was taken after a further half to three-quarters 
of an hour at blood heat. The thick cross-line is drawn at that point 
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in neurasthenia, and also in rheumatism; among thirty-five of such 
cases, recently investigated, it has appeared thirteen times. 

Turning now to other serological evidence:— 

Agglutination Tests. —These are not very satisfactory. Some 
cultures seem to give good tests, others not so. A strain with which 

1 was working earlier gave fair agglutination, but my present ones fail 
to do so. Table VI shows an agglutination series. Nos. 5 and 6 were 
control bloods; in 1 and 4 the Micrococcus deformans was present; 

2 and 3 were cases of frank rheumatoid arthritis. The same sera were 
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Table VI. 


used as for complement-deviation test. Table I. Again the evidence, 
such as it is, is favourable. 

Opsonic Data. —Charts II and III show the opsonic response to 
a medium dose of a vaccine of the organism during a course of treat¬ 
ment. In both charts a typical immunity curve is developed. The 
patients suffered from obvious rheumatoid arthritis. It is of interest, and 
I think of importance, to note that where a negative phase is seen, as in 
these two eharts, it is almost invariably associated with increased swell¬ 
ing of the affected joints and marked rigidity. An experimental dose of 
the Micrococcus deformans vaccine given to a normal person produced no 
fluctuation in the index. 
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To use a legal phrase, this completes the evidence for the prosecution 
of the Micrococcus deformans. In order to summarize the facts here 
mentioned and bring them into line with others, some of which have 
already been published elsewhere [1], I may, perhaps, be permitted 
briefly to review the various points in their logical sequence. 

Some three years ago, from the blood of a phthisical patient, who 
suddenly developed acute arthritis of the left knee-joint, associated with 
brachial neuritis, I isolated a diplococcus, which I have since learnt to 



recognize as the organism here described—the Micrococcus deformans. 
The case was a remarkable one, for though by no means ill, the patient 
(a young woman, aged 34) had had for certainly three years previously 
a raised temperature, which on the rarest occasions dropped below 
100° F. night or morning, and usually remained about 101° F. Never 
had it been found to be normal, though two daily observations had been 
made during the whole of the period. A vaccine prepared from this 
organism produced remarkable results, in that after a very few doses the 
knee-joint became well and again serviceable, the neuritis disappeared. 
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and the temperature dropped to normal. It was impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that this diplococcus was causative of the arthritis, the neuritis 
and the fever. A year later, within a week of each other, I had 
the catheterized urine sent me of two women, both suffering from 
acute rheumatoid arthritis, coming on shortly after parturition. The 
Micrococcus deformans was found in pure culture and in large numbers 
in both cases, and in both vaccines of the organism produced that 
characteristic result which one always associates with the injection 
of a vaccine prepared from the organism pathogenic in any given 
case. About the same time a male rheumatoid patient consulted me. 
He had a chronic nasal discharge, in which the Micrococcus deformans was 
found. Still more important, it was present in pure culture in the urine. 
Here also the effect of a vaccine was obvious. It was already impossible 
to dissociate rheumatoid arthritis from the Micrococcus deformans. 

These four cases, then, which I have not hitherto described, provided 
me with the necessary starting point for systematic investigation. Add 
now to this the further evidence I have adduced; incidence in the urine, 
81'25 per cent., complement-fixation tests, these showing when combined 
a germ incidence of 93’75 per cent, in all cases of rheumatoid arthritis, 
obvious or suspected; opsonic data, and finally the clinical response to 
vaccines, and it becomes almost impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
the Micrococcus deformans is the actual primary cause of the disease. 

I chose the urine as my materies morbi, because my conception 
of rheumatism proper, which is by no means to be confused with 
rheumatoid arthritis, was based on the fact that the causal streptococci are 
almost invariably to be found in the urine, without any manifest morbid 
process in the kidneys, or even urinary symptoms. Presumably rheumatic 
streptococci are circulating in the blood and excreted by the kidneys. 
These organisms, too, have since been shown to be common inhabitants 
of the human digestive tract. Obviously they are not particularly 
virulent, for the bacteriuria is not associated with any illness beyond 
chronic rheumatism. They would, however, possess potential virulence, 
for from acute rheumatic cases the same organisms have frequently 
been isolated from the blood, and rheumatic streptococci, whether 
isolated from the urine of chronic rheumatism or from the blood of 
acute rheumatic disease, produce the same condition of arthritis in 
rabbits. If rheumatism, then, is caused by organisms which originate 
as saprophytes from the bowel, it would seem that such a similar disease 
as rheumatoid arthritis might also be caused by some common sapro¬ 
phytic and avirulent organism. In both cases the germ would owe its 
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continued existence to the fact of its avirulence; its very innocence 
would be its protection, and the immunity mechanism, unstimulated 
by such comparatively harmless microbes, would fail to produce sufficient 
antibodies, or to wage effective war on the insidious invader. And so 
the germ would multiply and flourish exceedingly, but without much 
harm to its host, except when its numbers became excessive. 

I have already shown that the Micrococcus deformans belongs to the 
Micrococcus epidermidis group. Thus rheumatism and rheumatoid 
arthritis present a parallel pathology, in that the former is caused by 
a common saprophyte of the bowel, the latter by a common saprophyte 
of the skin, which gains access to the blood, whence it is excreted 
or passively filtered through the kidneys, and thus comes to be dis¬ 
charged in the urine. 

Apart from various rival germs, which have been described as having 
been isolated from the joints in certain forms of primary arthritis, 
confirmation of which is still lacking, there are four important criticisms 
which may be levelled against my hypothesis. The first is that strepto¬ 
cocci, Bacillus coliy and other organisms have been found in local foci of 
infection in cases of rheumatoid arthritis, and that treatment by vaccines 
of such organisms has been known not infrequently to cure the arthritis. 
It is this experience mainly which has given rise to the supposition that 
primary rheumatoid arthritis has not a definite single bacterial cause, 
but may be produced as the result of the activities of different germs. 
I do not propose to combat this by direct denial, nor do I anticipate 
shipwreck on the point. I merely put forward the suggestion that my 
hypothesis is by no means disproved because it may be shown that other 
mischievous germs are at work. I have frequently found them myself, 
and have been convinced of their pathogenicity. My claim is that 
these organisms constitute a secondary infection. An analogy will 
place the matter in a clear light. Let us suppose that the tubercle 
bacillus had never been discovered. In the present state of bacteriology 
and vaccine therapeutics what would be * the inevitable conclusion ? 
That the organisms found in the sputum were the cause of the 
condition—streptococci. Bacillus influenziey Micrococcus catarrhalis, 
pneumococci—any of these alone, or in combination, would be supposed 
to be capable of causing phthisis, as we know it, and it is equally certain 
that some cases of phthisis treated by vaccines of these organisms would 
be reported as cured. This is exactly what has happened in the case of 
rheumatoid arthritis, and I submit that such evidence has really no 
bearing whatever on the hypothesis that there is a primary causal 
organism in this disease. 
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The second criticism might well be that this organism has not been 
found in the diseased joints. It is a more formidable objection. But 
since no organism of any kind has been found in the tissues of the 
affected joints, with the exception of some few cases, which do not seem 
to have a general application, and of which confirmation is lacking, this 
criticism would equally apply to any organism put forward as the cause 
of the disease. The Micrococcus deformans, however, is so easily stained 
and recognized that there is small likelihood of its presence having been 
overlooked in the joint tissues, and the diflBculty is very real. The 
following facts, however, indicate a possible explanation : (1) I submit 
that a very large proportion of cases of rheumatoid arthritis, if not all, 
are either preceded by or associated with neuritis. (2) The joint lesions 
have been considered to be trophic lesions. (3) The Micrococcus 
deformans occurs with remarkable frequency in the urine in cases 
of neuritis (of eight cases it was present in all), and from the 
incidence - and from serum tests carried out on the same lines as 
above, one is impelled to the conclusion that neuritis (excluding, perhaps, 
toxic forms) and rheumatoid arthritis are one and the same disease, both 
produced primarily by the organism which I have described, though 
frequently complicated by infections with other pathogenic germs. 
(4) Spinal lesions have frequently been described in cases of rheumatoid 
arthritis [3]. Further investigations are required, but they should be 
directed either toward searching for the Micrococcus deformans in some 
portion of the nervous system, or toward demonstrating the presence 
of some nerve toxin produced by it. It will now be plain why I include 
neuritis in the incidence table. 

Again, it may be objected that the Micrococcus deformans may play 
merely a similar r61e to the Micrococcus neoformans in cancer ; that one 
is only dealing with a secondary infection, and that the primary cause 
is still to be sought. It is conceivable, but seems to me unnecessary, 
to invoke such complexity for the aetiology of rheumatoid arthritis. 
Cancer differs in that the Micrococcus neoformans hypothesis is obviously 
insufficient by itself to explain the disease. Streptococci are, I think, 
accepted now as sufficient in themselves to produce rheumatism: 
and why not the Micrococcus deformans to produce rheumatoid 
arthritis ? 

Lastly, a plaint may be lodged that no animal experiments have 
been done. I regret it, but facilities have been lacking, and I thought 
it needless to defer my communication on that account. All the 
facts were remarkably favourable, so that they seemed sufficient 
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in themselves to prove my hypothesis, and further, with the advent 
of serum reactions, than which no evidence can be more convincing, 
the necessity for fulfilling Koch’s postulates in their entirety before 
assuming the microbial cause of a disease has somewhat diminished. 
On the first opportunity, however, the attempt will be made. 

In conclusion, then, I would describle rheumatoid arthritis as a 
disease caused primarily by a common inhabitant of the skin, the 
Micrococcus epidermidis, variety deformans, or, more shortly, the 
Micrococcus deformans, and I would further suggest that the germ 
produces the disorder mainly by its action on some portion of the 
nervous system ; and lastly, that other pathogenic germs are frequently 
actively engaged as a secondary mixed infection. 

My best thanks are due to Fleet-Surgeon L. Kilroy and Professor 
Hewlett, whose assistance I have already acknowledged, and to all those 
medical men who have been instrumental in supplying me with material 
for this investigation, amongst whom I should like to mention more 
particularly Dr. Soltau, of Plymouth. 
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The Pathogenicity of the Organisms isolated from 
Non-ulcerating Cancerous Growths. 

By E. P. Minett.' 

The question of the pathogenicity of the Micrococcus neoformans 
has frequently been discussed, but, as far as I am aware, few cases 
have been recorded of malignant disease being treated systematically 
for a period of several months by means of an organism isolated under 
strictly aseptic precautions from the centre of malignant growths. 
Scanes Spicer and Wright have recorded in the Journal of Laryngology, 
1906,^ a case of inoperable cancer of the fauces, tongue and cervical 
glands which showed amelioration after treatment for ten weeks 


‘ From the Laboratory of the Cancer Hospital, Fulham. 
Jourti. Laryng., 1906, xxi, p. 265. 
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with a bacterial vaccine of Micrococctis neoformans. The doses, con¬ 
trolled by estimations of the opsonic index, started with 200 million, 
afterwards dropped to 20 million and later to 10 million. It was with 
the object of testing the efficiency of this treatment that a special in¬ 
vestigation was undertaken by myself, at the Cancer Institute, under 
the direction of Dr. Paine. And at the same time an effort was made 
to determine the relationship of Micrococcus neoformans to the group 
of staphylococci usually described as “ albus.” With this latter object 
in view, the organism was isolated from a variety of growths under 
strictly aseptic precautions, and carefully compared with specimens of 
the Micrococcus neoformans, kindly supplied me by Dr. Doyen himself. 

The presence of a micrococcus in carcinomatous growths was first 
described by Bapin in 1887; later Moty, in 1894, described the same 
organism as present in sarcomas. In 1904 Doyen,* in a paper com¬ 
municated to the Acad4mie de M4decine, described an organism which 
he named the Micrococcus neoformans. This he succeeded in isolating 
from both carcinomatous and sarcomatous growths, and also from 
infected glands; the observation was later confirmed by Metchnikoff 
and others. Doyen also demonstrated an active phagocytosis of this 
organism by means of the epithelial cells of the testicle as seen micro¬ 
scopically. His method of isolating the organism was to place pieces 
of the growth in a “ bouillon de mamelle de vache ” and incubate. In 
cultures prepared in this way he described the organism as a micrococcus 
occurring as a coccus, “diplococcus or tetrad,” also, in larger groups. 
He pointed out special Y-shaped grouping as being present. The cocci 
are usually Gram-positive, but a certain number do not retain the stain 
by this method ; this characteristic is, however, common to all staphylo¬ 
cocci and many streptococci also. He stated that this organism attained 
an exalted virulence, and developed an active toxin, which was modified 
by various chemical and physical agents ; he also recorded a large 
number of cases in which a vaccine had been used, the investigation 
lasting over a period of several years; and concluded that its action 
was analogous to the vaccine of Pasteur and the tuberculin of Koch. 
Gobert, in his thesis for the Doctorate of Medicine in 1906, describes 
the Micrococcus neoformans as “ an habitual parasite ” in rapidly growing 
tumours, all cultures being identical, whether isolated from carcinomas 
or sarcomas of human origin, or from similar tumours present in 
dogs and mice. The “ bouillon de mamelle de vache ” he prepared 
from an extract obtained frpm cows’ udders, adding peptone 1‘2 per 


* Presse midicale, 1904, xii, p. 671. 
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cent, and sodium chloride 0’5 per cent. The cultures were obtained 
in a similar manner to those of Doyen ; usually they were from eighteen 
to twenty-four hours' growth. The description given by Gobert of the 
cultures agreed with that of Doyen, including the characteristic Y-shaped 
grouping. The colonies in glucose-gelatine he described as pretty, round, 
white colonies, and noted particularly that they are very sticky and hard 
to remove from the surface of the medium. Old cultures he stated to 
be Gram-negative, and other cultures, examined every six hours, double 
stained with Gram and eosin, became progressively Gram-positive. 
Injected into animals, he considered that the organism became an 
intracellular parasite, and after a period of from twelve to fifteen days 
it was impossible to demonstrate any Gram-positive organisms as present 
in the tissues. He suggested that w’e might well imagine a stage when 
the pathogenicity of the Micrococcus neoformans was at its zenith, and 
compared it to Bacillus typhosus in its capacity to lie dormant for a 
considerable time, and to awake unexpectedly. The fact that Doyen 
himself isolated his Micrococcus Jieoformans from the secretion of a 
breast which was not the seat of cancerous disease, or even of 
a tumour, would, however, seem to point to this organism as not defi¬ 
nitely associated with disease. Nor does the claim put forward by 
him to have produced cancer in mice and rats by means of inoculation 
appear to be generally admitted. Paine and Morgan inoculated 200 
animals with organisms isolated from malignant tumours, together 
with cultures supplied by Doyen himself, but in no case did they 
obtain any evidence of simple or malignant tumours as a result of 
inoculation. This observation* has been confirmed by Dudgeon, and, 
as will be shown later, by my own results. 

The method employed to isolate the organism from cancerous and 
other growths was as follows : Only non-ulcerated tumours were used, and 
in no case where any portion of the growth showed through the skin was 
the specimen used for investigation. This rule was rigidly adhered to, 
in order to obviate criticism as to possible contamination with a skin 
staphjdococcus. Immediately on removal from the body the specimen 
was placed in a sterile glass box and was taken to the laboratory at once. 
The surface of the growth was well seared with a searing iron, a deep 
incision was then made with a sterile knife through the seared surface, 
and a small portion of tissue removed from the bottom of the incision 
with sterile forceps. The selected piece of tissue was then placed in 
peptone bouillon and incubated for forty-eight hours at 37^ C. ^ The 
cultures were examined macroscopically for clouding of media and micro- 
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scopically by means of hanging-drop preparations for the presence of 
organisms. Those cultures giving evidence of growth were then plated 
out on serial agar plates in order to identify the colonies and demonstrate 
the growth as a pure culture. Individual colonies were picked off with 
a sterile platinum loop and planted on agar for further investigation. 
In order that all cultures might be strictly comparable as regards age, 
&c., the broth cultures were plated out at the end of forty-eight hours 
at 37° C., the plates incubated for twenty-four hours, and the agar tubes 
of pure sub-cultures were incubated for twenty-four hours at 37° C. 
In a few cases the organisms had not grown out of the tissues into 
the broth in forty-eight hours; these cases were investigated daily for 
a period of seven days. 

For malignant glands a somewhat different technique was employed. 
The glands after removal were carefully seared on the surface, a deep 
puncture was then made with a narrow scalpel through the seared sur¬ 
face, obliquely into the substance of the gland. A sterile piece of stiff 
platinum wire was then inserted and the lymphoid tissue of the gland 
well pulped up; a portion of the centre of the gland removed in the 
wire and transferred to bouillon culture tubes. The subsequent treat¬ 
ment was similar to that used for the cultures from the pieces of growth 
taken from the tumours direct. 

The material taken for investigation was afterwards microscopically 
examined for type of growth, the results being as under;— 

No. 1.—Spberoidal-celled carcinoma of breast. Metastasis in glands. 

No. 2.—Spberoidal-celled carcinoma of breast. Glands nil. 

No. 3.—Spberoidal-celled carcinoma of breast. Glands nil. 

No. 4.—Squamous-celled carcinoma of tongue. Glands nil. 

No. 6.—Fibro-adenoma of breast. No glands. 

No. 6.—Spberoidal-celled carcinoma of breast. Metastasis in glands. 

No. 7.—Spberoidal-celled carcinoma of breast. Metastasis in glands. 

No. 8.—Spberoidal-celled carcinoma of breast. Metastasis in glands. 

The following control material was also taken for investigation :— 

No. 9.—Portion of subcutaneous tissue taken aseptically during life about 1 in. 
below surface of skin. 

No. 10.—Portion of posterior layer of rectus abdominalis muscle taken aseptically 
during life. 

No. 11.—Portion of fatty tissue taken as above. 

No. 12.—Portion of muscles and fibrous tissue taken as above. 

No. 13.—Muscle taken aseptically from a rabbit. 

No. 14.—Muscle taken aseptically from a guinea-pig. 

No. 15.—Areolar tissue taken aseptically from a rabbit. 

No. 16.—Muscle taken aseptically from a rabbit. 

No. 17 

No, 18.—Subcutaneous gland tissue from human being. 

No. 19.—Subcutaneous gland tissue from human being. 

No. 20.—Subcutaneous gland tissue from human being. 
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Of the above, six original cultivations were taken from each, making 
a total of 120 broth cultures taken; roughly about one-third of the 
cultures taken remained sterile, the exact number being forty-three, 
but in every individual case investigated some of the tubes showed a 
growth, almost invariably of a white coccus. The exceptions being 
No. 6, from which a yellow staphylococcus developed; Nos. 9 and 10, a 
mixed growth of Staphylococcus albus and Staphylococcus aureus. In 
No. 14 all cultures remained sterile. Nos. 9 and 10 are of interest 
in that the case was one of adhesions after an attack of peritonitis, 
occurring nine months previously. 

Four cultures of skin staphylococci were next prepared by passing 
the platinum loop through the hairs on the head and gently rubbing 
the scalp. A pure white staphylococcus, presumably the so-called skin 
Staphylococcus epidermidis albus, non-pathogenic, was thus isolated from 
the head of four different workers in the laboratory. These cultures 
were used for the purpose of contrasts and labelled Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 
24 respectively. 

Cultures of the Micrococcus neoformans were also kindly supplied 
by Dr. Doyen himself, one isolated from a case of cancer of the ovary 
and the other from a case of melanotic sarcoma. 1 am also indebted 
to Sir Almroth Wright for sending me a further specimen of Micro¬ 
coccus neoformans from his laboratory. 

Inoculation Expebiments. 

In each case 1 c.c. of a saline emulsion of the isolated organism 
made from an agar culture twenty-four hours old was inoculated into a 
guinea-pig, and 0'2 c.c. into a mouse. A careful record of the weight 
was kept, and the animals were finally killed at the end of twelve weeks, 
and a complete post-mortem examination made. Sections were cut of 
the site of inoculations, stained by Gram’s method, and examined micro¬ 
scopically. None of the animals died, nor in any case did we observe 
any indications of a cancerous growth or tumour formation of any kind, 
either at the site of inoculation or elsewhere; a few strands of fibrous 
tissue, such as would be seen after any skin abrasion, being alone 
observed. No cocci were detected ; a few Mastzellen granules strongly 
resembling Gram-negative cocci were observed in one specimen. 

The above results corresponded closely with the results obtained 
after inoculation of animals with the Micrococcus neoformans obtained 
by Paine and Morgan. These observers, as previously mentioned. 



Table I.—Cultubal Reactions. 
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inoculated 200 animals. The results recorded later by Dudgeon and 
Dunkley are also in accordance with my own. 

The cultural characteristics of the organisms isolated from malignant 
tumours, from simple tumours, normal tissue and the tissues of animals, 
together with those of Micrococcus neoforinans, I have tabulated in as 
small space as possible. In every case a saline emulsion of a twenty- 
four hours old agar culture only twice removed from its normal habitat 
was used, 0*5 c.c. being added to each tube of medium, which was then 
incubated at 37^'C. for forty-eight hours. Uninoculated control tubes 
were in every case incubcated the same length of time, and under exactly 
similar conditions. Cultures incubated at 37^0. were always compared 
after forty-eight hours ; this was suggested as the most suitable time 
of incubation, on the ground that all cultures being the same age, and 
incubated in sugar and other media exactly the same length of time, 
would then be more comparable. Many observers, I know, have incu¬ 
bated cultures in sugar and other media for varying and longer periods, 
but it seemed fairer to compare only cultures that had been subjected 
to exactly similar conditions. Cultures incubated at 22° C. (gelatine 
slope, gelatine stab, potato and agar) were examined on alternate days 
until the seventh day. The examination and comparison of cultivations 
was repeated twice, and if the results obtained the second time did not 
agree with the results first obtained, further examinations were made 
and an average struck. 

As will be seen from the foregoing tables, the carbohydrate reactions 
are identical with those produced by the skin staphylococci and the 
other staphylococci investigated, practically the only reaction which is 
not identical being that with inulin, and as this is a notoriously unstable 
substance the difference in reaction is the less important. With regard 
to the milk reactions, it was found that if incubated for a longer period 
the Micrococcus neoformans clotted the milk in a similar manner to the 
ordinary staphylococcus. 

When first received from Dr. Doyen the Micrococcus neoformans 
did not grow on potato, but when sub-cultivated several times it grew 
more vigorously on agar, and when this culture was subsequently planted 
on potato and gelatine a good growth was obtained on both media. 

The scanty white, fluorescent growth of Micrococcus neoformans on 
agar cultures can be readily imitated by simply growing the ordinary 
skin staphylococci anaerobically on agar for several generations. In 
other words, the vigorous white growth of a skin Staphylococcus albus 
.can be made to resemble the somewhat attenuated growth of Micro- 
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coccus neoformans by growing successive generations anaerobically. And 
vice versa, the attenuated growth of Micrococcus neoformans, when first 
isolated from the body, can be so stimulated as to resemble that of 
the ordinary Staphylococcus albus by growing successive generations 
aerobically on agar. 

The sticky appearance described by Gobert, I have noticed, is not 
confined to Micrococcus neofonnans, but is present in many varieties 
of staphylococci from various sources. I have also observed the 
Y-shaped chains, described as present in both cultures, in cultures of 
ordinary staphylococci of the aureus, citreus, and albus varieties. 

Agglutination Reactions. 

A number of organisms obtained from cancerous growths, others 
isolated from non-malignant sources (subcutaneous tissue), and the 
ordinary skin staphylococcus isolated from the* scalp, were tested, in 
parallel with the Micrococctis neoformans, kindly supplied by Dr. Doyen, 
against sera obtained from {a) normal persons and (b) patients suflFering 
from cancerous growths. 

Dudgeon-s macroscopic agglutination method only was employed, as 
I hold that it is impossible to demonstrate an agglutination reaction 
with an organism such as the staphylococcus, which normally tends to 
agglutinate so strongly, in a hanging-drop preparation. In addition each 
culture was controlled by a twenty-four hours' broth culture, previously 
shaken up with a few sterile beads, in place of the saline emulsion 
employed by Dudgeon, and the results correlated. 

In all I recorded 230 reactions, but in non-ulcerating cases I could 
not get a positive reaction in higher dilutions than 1 in 50; in some 
patients suffering from an ulcerating growth the serum was active up 
to 1 in 100, and possessed an almost identical agglutination value 
when tested against Micrococcus neoformans, skin staphylococci, and 
the Staphylococcus albus isolated from lesions other than malignant 
disease. All these results were carefully checked by independent 
observers, who agreed with me that agglutination reactions of Micro¬ 
coccus neoformans and Staphylococcus albus were identical. This, I 
believe, is in complete accordance with the view expressed by 
Dudgeon and Dunkley, communicated to the Journal of Hygiene, 1907,^ 
but I did not find that the serum of cancerous patients agglutinated 
Staphylococcus albus in higher dilutions than Micrococcus neoformans ; 
rny results were practically identical as regards developed agglutinations. 


Joxirn. Hygiene, Camb., 1907, vii, pp. 13-31. 
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The serum from normal persons possesses equally powerful aggluti¬ 
nating properties for both the Micrococcus neoformans and Staphylo¬ 
coccus alhus as the serum of cancerous patients. Whether the growth 
is ulcerating or not makes very little difference in this respect. 

Opsonic Index. 

For the purpose of this investigation I used the strains of Micrococcus 
neoformans that gave the highest agglutinations with cancerous serum 
and a typical culture of skin Staphylococcus alhus isolated from the 
scalp. As a preliminary step, an attempt was made to ascertain whether 
specific opsonins for the Micrococcus neoformans were present in the 
serum of cancerous patients. For this purpose two patients as under 
were carefully observed as regards temperature, &c., and their opsonic 
indices were taken against Micrococcus neoformans daily for a week. 

Case A, —Female, aged 61. Recurrent carcinoma mamma^, non¬ 
ulcerating; length of disease, six years. 

Case B. —Female, aged 50. Recurrent carcinoma mammae, wnth 
spinal metastasis, growth ulcerating ; duration of disease two and a half 
years. (The patient died about a month after admission, and the post¬ 
mortem showed the growth to be a spheroidal-celled carcinoma, with 
metastasis in the liver and dura mater.) 

The opsonic indices against Micrococcus neoformans were as 
follows:— 

First day Second day Third day Fourth day Fifth day Sixth day Seventh day 

(A) ... 0-85 ... 1-0 ... 0-75 ... 0-8 ... 0*9 ... 0*9 ... 1-06 

(B) ... 0-8 ... 1*06 ... 0-95 ... 0*75 ... 0*95 ... 1*95 ... 1*0 

No inoculations of either organism were administered. 

The next step was to inoculate two normal persons (Dr. Border and 
myself), each with a dose of 250 million of Micrococcus neoformans and 
a skin staphylococcus respectively; the opsonic indices to Micrococcus 
neoformans and Staphylococcus alhus being taken before and after 
inoculation. The results are recorded as under :— 

Dr. H. 


StaphylococciLs alhiis 

Six days before 

... 0-9 ... 

Dose 

250 million 

Tv.o days afters 

1-3 

Four day 
1*3 .. 

Five days 
1-1 

Micrococcus neoformans 

... 0-8 ... 

— 

1*15 ... 

0-9 .. 

0*9 

Staphylococcus alhus 

... 1-05 ... 

Dr. M. 

0*8 

0-75 .. 

. 0-9 

Micrococcus neoformans 

... 0-8 ... 

250 million 

0*8 

1*10 .. 

. 115 
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In both experiments, as in the two previous ones, the opsonic index 
remained practically within the normal limits of 0‘8 and 1'2 for the 
whole time. I therefore concluded that neither Micrococcus neoformans 
nor Staphylococcus alhus was capable of provoking the formation of 
specific opsonins in normal serum, or, if so, to a very small amount; and 
that the opsonic index to Micrococcus neoformans of a person inoculated 
with Micrococcus neoformans differs but very slightly from that of a 
person inoculated with a strain of Staphylococcus albus, and vice versa. 

The dose given, although not large for a patient who had received 
repeated inoculations, was quite large enough to produce a very con¬ 
siderable reaction in an individual not previously inoculated. And the 
intervals at which the blood examinations were conducted after inocu¬ 
lations were considered to he the most suitable for demonstrating both 
the negative phase following an inoculation and the subsequent rise in 
the opsonic index, if such occurred. 

Having shown that the organisms I had isolated from the centre of 
cancerous growths corresponded exactly with the authenticated Micro¬ 
coccus neoformans, I obtained permission to treat several patients in the 
wards of the Cancer Hospital at Fulham with graduated doses of a 
bacterial vaccine prepared from my strains. The following representa¬ 
tive cases were selected by Dr. Horder (under whose care they re¬ 
mained during the whole period occupied by the observations) as 
ibeing specially suitable for treatment. 

Case A. —M. F., female, aged 88, admitted November 6, 1909. Diagnosis, ovarian growth 
of probably six months’ duration. No operation performed. Numerous glands and other 
metastases; no evidence of ulceration. 

CcLse J5.—C. C., female, aged 63, admitted November 22, 1909. Diagnosis, malignant 
disease of ovary of three years’ duration. An operation had been performed in July, 1907, 
and the ovary removed. Numerous enlarged glands and other metastases now present, and 
ulceration into the rectum was suspected. 

Case C.—L. B., female, aged 60, admitted July 27, 1909. Carcinoma mammas of two 
and a half years’ duration. Operations had been performed on both breasts; now, extensive 
recurrence in glands elsewhere. No ulceration. Patient died on December 12, 1909, and the 
post-mortem record showed spheroidal-celled carcinoma present in breast, metastases in liver, 
and dura mater of spinal cord. 

Case D, —M. J., female, aged 70, admitted October 2, 1909. Diagnosis, carcinoma 
mammae of fifteen years* duration. Breast amputated fourteen or fifteen years ago. Some 
enlarged glands ; no ulceration. 

Case E. —A. C., female, aged 67, admitted January 20, 1908. Diagnosis, carcinoma 
mammae of nine years’ duration. No operation performed. Small amount of ulceration 
present; glands enlarged. 

Case F,—k, H., female, aged 61, admitted November 13, 1909. Diagnosis, carcinoma 
mammae of six years* duration. Operated on five and a half years ago. No ulceration, but 
glands enlarged. 

Case Q. —A. D., female, aged 82, admitted about November 11, 1909. Diagnosis, carci¬ 
noma of rectum of about two and a half years’ duration. Extensive ulcerations present. This 
patient died on December 27, 1909, and the post-mortem records showed the growth to be an 
adeno-carcinoma of rectum. 
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Treatment. 

The doses given, and the opsonic indices recorded, are given below 
in tabular form, from which will be seen the index of cancerous patients 
is not increased by repeated inoculations with the Micrococcus neo- 
formans, even when the doses are increased to high figures: nor did any 
of the cases show any marked improvement in their clinical condition; 
the statements relating to the relief from pain were so uncertain that 
no reliance could be placed upon them. Cases B, D and F stated that 
the injections seemed to give them marked relief, especially the first 
few; afterwards they varied considerably. The other cases did not show 
any definite improvement in this respect and remained practically in 
statu quo. The increase in weight, with the exception of Case A, was 
not more than that usually noticed in patients coming into the hospital 
for treatment. 

In estimating the opsonic index the blood specimens were given 
numbers only ; these were changed by an independent observer, so that 
until the counts were complete, the opsonist was unable to tell which 
case was under examination. This plan was adopted in order to dis¬ 
count the personal factor. 


Table II. 
Case A. 


Dal 


Done 

Index 

Date 

Dose 

Index 

Dat4? 

Dose 

Index 

Date 

Dose 

Index 

Dec. 

11 

50 


Dec. 29 

— 

1*5 

Jan. 

24 

— 

0-8 

Feb. 

14 

250 

— 


12 

_ 

1-0 

Jan. 1 

— 

1-2 

> j 

25 

250 

— 

,, 

18 

500 

— 


14 

_ 

D1 

M 4 

100 

— 

«1 

27 

— 

0-6 

f» 

19 

— 

10 


17 

_ 

1*3 

,, 5 

— 

0*8 

j, 

29 

250 

— 

»» 

25 

— 

1*4 


18 

50 

__ 

M 7 

100 

— 


31 

- - 

1*4 


20 

500 

— 


19 

_ 

0-6 

„ 11 

100 

— 

Feb. 

2 

250 

— 

Mar 

2 

500 

— 


20 

_ 

10 

,> 13 

— 

10 

»i 

3 

— 

11 

,, 

4 

— 

00 


22 

60 

_ 

,, 15 

100 

— 

., 

6 

250 

1*2 

,, 

0 

500 

— 


23 


1*8 , 

,, 19 

— 

IT 

' ,, 

10 

250 

0-6 

»» 

9 

— 

0-9 

,, 

28 

100 

— 

20 

ICO 

— 


13 

— 

0-6 






Increase in weight. 1 st. 3 lb. 2 oz. 


Case B. 


Dec. 11 10 

_ 

Dec. 18 

50 

— 

' Dec. 31 

— 

1-3 

Jan. 14 — 

IT 

,, 12 — 

1-2 

,, 20 

— 

1*4 

' Jan. 2 

— 

0-8 

,, 15 100 

— 

,, 14 — 

IT 

„ 24 

— 

1-7 

„ 3 

100 

— 

M 19 - 

10 

,, 10 

0-9 

,, 27 


00 

7 

100 

— 



,, 17 - 

0*8 

28 

100 

— 

.. 11 

100 

— 




Patient operated on January 20 and treatment stopped. 


Case C. 

— 1 Nov. 28 — 0'9 I Nov. 29 5 — j Nov. 30 — 

Patient died December 2. No record of weight kept. 


Nov. 27 


5 


105 
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Table II— (contmued). 


Case D, 


Date 

Dose 

Index 

Date 

Dose 

Index 

Date 

Dose 

Index 

Date 

Dose 

Index 

Dec. 10 

10 

.— 

Dec. 31 

— 

21 

Jan. 27 

— 

0-8 

Feb. 20 

— 

0-8 

>t 

12 

— 

1-2 

Jan. 2 

— 

11 

29 

250 

— 

22 

500 

— 

» f 

14 

— 

0-8 

,, 3 

100 

— 

31 

— 

1-2 

25 

— 

1-4 


16 

10 

— 

,, 7 

100 

— 

Feb. 2 

250 

— 

„ 26 

500 

— 

9 1 

17 

— 

1-0 

,, 8 

— 

1*1 

,, 3 

— 

0-8 

Mar. 1 

— 

11 

99 

18 

60 

_ 

„ 11 

100 

— 

M 6 

250 

— 

„ 2 

500 

— 

9 9 

19 

— 

0-8 

,, 14 

— 

0*8 I 

' „ 8 

— 

10 1 

,, 6 

500 

— 

9 9 

20 

— 

1-5 

,, 15 

100 

- 1 

1 ,, 10 

250 

— j 

.. 9 

—1 

0-8 

9 9 

22 

50 

— 

,, 20 

— 

1-4 j 

„ 13 

— 

10 1 

„ 10 

500 

— 


24 

— 

1-6 

,, 22 

100 

1 

1 

I „ 14 

250 

— 1 




9 9 

27 

— 

1-2 1 

24 

— 

0-9 1 

14 

— 

10 ; 




9 9 

28 

60 

— 1 

,, 25 

250 

— i 

,, 18 

600 

— i 





Increase in weight, February 10 to March 10, 1 lb. 


Case E. 


Dec 

13 

10 

0-9 

Dec. 

31 

— 

11 

Jan, 

26 

250 


Feb. 14 

250 

_ 


14 

_ 

0-7 

Jan. 

2 

100 

— 

»* 

27 

— 

0*7 

14 

— 

1*1 


15 

— 

1*2 

y » 

3 

— 

0-8 

i y 

29 

250 

_ 

18 

500 
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Explanation of Table JI.—(a) The figures in the dose column indicate the dose given in 
millions of ** cocci,** estimated by the method of counting against the number of red cor¬ 
puscles present in normal blood ; (6) the opsonic index w^as taken by Sir A. Wright’s method 
and a twenty-four hours’ agar culture used for emulsion in every case ; (c) serum was collected 
from patients, and the opsonic index estimated twenty-four hours later ; (d) the intervals 
between giving the vaccine and taking the blood index were varied considerably in order to 
increase the range of observations. 
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CON'CLUSIONS. 

(1) The Micrococcus neofornians is identical witli that type of 
Staphylococcus albiis which can be isolated from deep tissues, both 
in human beings and in animals. 

(2) The coccus isolated from deep tissues is merely the ordinary 
skin staphylococcus, modified by growing for considerable periods in the 
tissues where oxygen is absent or very scarce. 

(3) The above statement is justified by the fact that an anaerobic 
growth of skin staphylococcus gradually assumes the characters of the 
Micrococcus neoforinans. 

(4) The serum of cancerous patients does not possess specific 
agglutinins for Micrococcus neoformans in a greater degree than does 
normal serum. 

(5) Cancerous patients do not react in any marked degree to vaccine 
treatment with this organism. 

(6) The temperature is not affected by large doses of the vaccine, 
nor can specific opsonins be detected. 
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The Pathological Changes of the Thyroid in Disease. 

By Eupebt Fareant. 

In a publication on hyperthyroidism [2] it was shown that the patho¬ 
logical changes of exophthalmic goitre could only to a certain extent he 
reproduced by thyroid feeding in cats, rabbits, guinea-pigs and dormice, 
and as was to be expected, hyperplasia of the thyroid was one of the 
changes that could not be reproduced. In another paper [3] it was 
demonstrated that an hyperplasia of the thyroid microscopically similar 
to that of exophthalmic goitre was to he found in diseases such as 
infantile diarrhoea, measles, diphtheria, and whooping-cough, and that it 
could be artificially induced in guinea-pigs by the injection of diphtheria 
toxin. Hale White [10] first pointed out that if a large series of thyroids 
were examined, they would be found to vary greatly. This was con¬ 
firmed by Simpson [9], who described thyroid changes in certain acute 
diseases, and by Marine and Lenhart, who examined a series of seventy- 
three from various conditions. No attempt has yet been made to separate 
the diseases according to their action on the thyroid. 

The object of this paper is to point out those diseases and toxssmias 
that do and those that do not produce an alteration in the thyroid, 
to describe the pathological changes in the gland, to demonstrate them 
by a series of illustrations, to compare with them those seen in goitre, 
and to note when these changes are associated with signs of thyroid 
excess. 

The work is based on some 700 thyroids collected from post-mortems 
during the last five years, hut as I have been unable to procure them 
from man in certain of the rarer diseases, resource has been had to 
guinea-pigs and inoculation, though it is hoped that in time these may 
MH —30 
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be confirmed by specimens obtained from man. There is no wish to 
be dogmatic from the appearance of single sections; doubtful cases 
have been, as far as possible, eliminated. 

It is proposed to take the micro-organisms in alphabetical order. 

Bacilli. 

Bacillus aeroijejies capsulatiiH —The thyroids were taken from two cases of 
spreading traumatic gangrene, the one thirty-six hours and the other four days 
after infection. Pure cultures of the bacillus were grown in the first case; 
the thyroid showed no change. In the second case other micro-organisms were 
present, and the th>Toid presented a complete hyperplasia with total colloid 
absorption. 

Bacillus a7ithracis. —Five guinea-pigs were inoculated with anthrax, and 
the thyroids obtained after death. Sections showed total colloid absorption, 
cell hyperplasia, and some intervesicular haBrnorrhage. The change took place 
within two days. 

‘ Bacillus coli communis. —Three guinea-pigs received intraperitoneal injec¬ 
tions of Bacillus coli communis. An illustration represented the thyroid of 
one of them that died after two inoculations, one on the sixteenth day and the 
other twenty-four hours before death. It show^ed total colloid absorption, 
marked cell hyperplasia, and intervesicular hiemorrhage. 

Goliform Bacillus. —Cultures of this organism were grown from the faeces 
of a patient affected with endemic goitre. It is the organism that has been 
described by Major McCarrison [8] as the one that produces endemic goitre in 
the Gilgit valley; its characteristics are that it merely decolorizes sucrose- 
litmus, and produces no indol. Emulsions from a culture were injected into the 
])eritoneal cavity of three guinea-pigs; they each received two injections to 
give them a coliform septicaemia. The effect on the thyroid was to produce 
total colloid absorption and cell hyperplasia. 

Bacillus diphthericP. —The thyroids have been collected from eight cases of 
diphtheria. They show an active hyperplasia, and will be described in full later. 

Bacillus of Dysentery .—Three guinea-pigs were inoculated with emulsions 
of Flexner’s bacillus, and three with Shiga’s bacillus. They both show total 
colloid absorption with inteiwesicular haemorrhage; cell hyperplasia was rather 
more marked from the injection of Shiga’s bacillus. An illustration repre¬ 
sented the thyroid from one that received two injections of Shiga’s bacillus 
on the eleventh day and twenty-four hours before death. 

Asylum Dysentery. —The glands were taken from nine cases of asylum 
dysentery, and no change was observed in three cases before the fifth day; on 
the fifth day and on the sixth, colloid absorption with commencing hyper¬ 
plasia was present; at the end of a month complete hyperplasia had taken 
place, but at the end of several months the glands were found to have reverted 
to the colloid state. 

Gartner's Bacillus. — The thyroids were taken from twelve cases of 
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Cocci. 

Gonococcus. —No thyroid has been obtained from any case of gonococcic 
septicaemia, but two have been taken, one from a case of gonorrhoea that died as 
the result of an injury, the other from a case that died from lobar pneumonia; 
they both appeared quite normal and showed no sign of any reaction. These 
two cases are, of course, insufficient from which to state that the thyroid does 
not react to the gonococcus. 

Meningococcus .— The thyroids taken from two cases of cerebrospinal 
meningitis, in which the meningococcus had been isolated from the cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid, showed but a slight change of colloid hyperplasia. The date 
of death after the onset of the disease was in one instance the twelfth and 
in the other the forty-second day. 

Micrococcus catarrhalis. —Three guinea-pigs were injected with an emulsion 
containing the Micrococcus catarrhalis^ and were killed on the eleventh day. 
An acute hyperplasia was found. 

Micrococcus melitensis. —Twelve Maltese goats whose serum reaction 
showed that they were infected with Malta fever were killed, and their thyroids 
examined. Hyperplasia was found, which varied from a slight chronic change 
with excess of colloid to an extreme hyperplasia with total colloid absorption. 

Pneumococcus. —Clinically two main varieties of pneumonia are described 
in man—lobar and broncho-pneumonia. The bacteriology of the two is thought 
to be different. Lobar pneumonia is said to be produced by the pneumococcus, 
while broncho-pneumonia is said to be capable of production by many micro¬ 
organisms. The thyroids have been taken from thirty-nine cases, twenty-seven 
being broncho-pneumonia and twelve lobar. The microscopic appearances were 
found to vary according to the variety of infection. Fig. 2 represents two 
thyroids to show the comparison in the effect produced by lobar and broncho¬ 
pneumonia. The right-hand one was taken from a case of lobar pneumonia of 
five days’ duration; it shows no trace of any reaction. The left-hand one 
was taken from a case of broncho-pneumonia of eight days’ duration; it shows 
a complete hyperplasia. Thus, whereas the infecting micro-organisms of 
broncho-pneumonia may produce a thyroid hyperplasia, the pneumococcus 
of lobar pneumonia is incapable of doing so. 

Staphylococcus. —The thyroids taken from eight cases of septicaemia due 
to the Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus and albus showed no evidence of any 
thyroid reaction. 

Streptococcus. —The thyroids have been taken from forty-one cases of 
streptococcic septicaemia and other infections commonly thought to be due 
to some variety of streptococcus : Streptococcus anginosus of scarlet fever, 
Streptococcus equinus from bone infections in the horse. Streptococcus erysipelatis 
from erysipelas. Streptococcus fcecalis from streptococcic septicaemia. Strepto¬ 
coccus puerperalis from puerperal fever, and Streptococcus rheumaticus from 
malignant endocarditis. The effect of these diseases was found to vary. No 
opinion could be given of the effect of erysipelas, as complications capable of 
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cardiac incompetence showed as well absorption of the colloid and stages 
towards a complete hyperplasia. From these results one concludes that the 
streptococcus has no effect on the thyroid except in scarlet and rheumatic 
fever, but the changes in these diseases may be due to the presence of other 
micro-organisms. 

Acute Surgical Infections .—The acute surgical infections, such as appendix 
abscess, intestinal obstruction, acute general peritonitis, produce no change in 
the thyroid. This led me to suppose and to state in a preliminary paper that 
the Bacillus coli communis had no effect on the thyroid, but it has just been 
demonstrated that when it is injected into guinea-pigs an acute hyperplasia 
is produced. This apparent difference may be ascribed to the rapidity with 
which the Bacillus coli dies out in the presence of excess of streptococci, so 
that these infections must be regarded as streptococcal. 

Protozoa. 

Coccidiosis .—The thyroids taken from rabbits affected with coccidiosis 
showed no evidence of any cliange. 

Spirochaeta pallida .—Up to the present I liave been unable to collect any 
thyroids from cases of primary or secondary^ syphilis, but a hyperplasia has 
been described in cases of malignant secondary syphilis. The thyroids from two 
cases of congenital syphilis showed extreme hyperplasia, but nothing can be 
deduced from this as there was co-existing syphilitic cirrhosis of the liver with 
ascites. The thyroids taken from nineteen cases of general paralysis of the 
insane and from other late syphilitic affections, such as multiple gummata and 
arteritis, show some excessive intervesicular fibrosis. 

Malaria {Blackwater Fever). —The thyroid taken from a case of blackwater 
fever of five days* duration showed granulation and partial absorption of the 
colloid with commencing acute hyperplasia. There was a two years* history 
of malaria with three definite attacks. The last attack was the only one 

acccinpanied by haemoglobinuria. 

« 

■ Streptothrix. 

Actinomycosis .—The thyroids were taken from two cases of actinomycosis, 
one of eight and a half and one of four months* duration. They showed mild 
chronic hyperplasia with excessive colloid formation, as seen in fig. 3. The 
small newly formed vesicles are squeezed up between the large. In the second 
specimen they appeared as encapsuled adenomata. 

Diseases due to unknown Organisms. 

Measles .—The thyroids from eight cases of measles all showed an extreme 
hyperplasia, the degree of which varied with the duration of the disease. 

Acute Anterior Poliomyelitis .—The thyroid from a case of acute anterior 
lx)liomyelitis showed a mild chronic hyperplasia with cell increase and excess 
of colloid. 
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tissue, which is perhaps a late effect of the original toxaemia that caused the 
nephritis, while again, others show an extreme hyperplasia, the most marked 
case of which was associated with gout. In other words, renal disorders, either 
acute or chronic, are not necessarily accompanied by thyroid changes, though 
these may occur. 

Blood Diseases. 

Lymphadenovia .—The thyroids taken from a case of Hodgkin’s disease of 
one year’s duration showed no thyroid reaction. 

Lymphatic Leukaemia .—The thyroid taken from a case of lymphatic 
leukaemia showed no change. 

Pernicious Anaemia ,—The thyroid taken from a case of pernicious anaemia 
showed a well-marked colloid hyperplasia. 

Artificial Toxemias. 

In a former article it was proved from the injection of fifteen horses and 
some fifty guinea-pigs that thyroid hyperplasia could be produced by the 
injection of diphtheria toxin. From the injection of six guinea-pigs it was found 
that similar effects could be produced by substances such as abrin and ricin. 
An illustration represented a guinea-pig’s thyroid fourteen days after an injection 
of 0‘0000026 grm. of ricin; extreme cell hyperplasia and colloid absorption is 
shown. Ten times this dose was used in the injections of abrin. From these 
examples the conclusion is drawn that thyroid hyperplasia is caused by certain 
toxins; that is, that it is not caused by micro-organisms but by the toxins that 
certain micro-organisms produce. 

Description of the Thyroid Changes. 

It will have been noticed from the preceding illustrations that the 
degree of hyperplasia has varied from a total absence of colloid and 
cell increase with intervesicular haemorrhage — acute haemorrhagic 
hyperplasia—to a slight cell increase accompanied by abundant masses 
of colloid—colloid hyperplasia. From observations on thyroids obtained 
from man and animals one finds that the thyroid change is dependent 
on the amount, virulence and duration of the toxaemia with a slight 
variation in the individual. In making these observations it is necessary 
to take into account the age of the patient, as the vesicles are smaller 
and the gland more cellular in early than in later life. 

The diseases and toxaemias may be divided into three groups, 
according to the effect that they have on the thyroid. In the first are 
those that produce no thyroid change; in the second those that slightly 
stimulate it and induce a colloid hyperplasia; in the third those that 
have a marked effect and cause a complete or acute thyroid hyperplasia. 
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Bacilli, 


Produce no effect 

Typhoid 

Colloid or chronic hyperi>la.sia 
Coliform (chronic in 
man) 

Tuberculosis (chronic) 

Complete or acute hyperplasia 
Aerogenes capsulatus (/) 

Anthrax 

Coliform (acute) 
(guinea-pigs) 
Diphtheria (man) 

,, (toxin) 

(horses, guinea-pigs) 
Dysentery ; Asylum, 
Plexner, Shiga 
Gartner 

Mallei 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis (acute) 


Cocci, 


Gonococcus (?) 
Pneumococcus 
Staphylococcus aureus 
,, albus 

Streptococcus equinus 
,, fcBcalis 

,, puerperium 

,, rheumuticus 

Acute surgical 

Micrococcus melitensis 
Meningococcus (slight) 

Mic7ococcus catarrhalis 


Protozoa, 


Coccidiosis ... 

Syphilis (tertiary) ... 

Syphilis (secondary) 
Malaria 


Strcpiothrix. 

Actinomycosis 


Diseases due to unknoum Micro-organisuis. 


Polyserositis 

Carcinoma ... 
Sarcoma 


Addison’s disease 

Diabetes 

Jaundice 


Lymphadenoma 
Lymphatic leukaemia 


Acute anterior polio¬ 
myelitis 

Rheumatic fever 
Scarlet fever 


Gland Diseases, 
Chronic nephritis 


Blood Diseases, 
Pernicious anaemia 


Measles 

Broncho-pneumonia 
Small-pox (?) 
Whooping-cough 


Chronic nephritis 
Cirrhosis of liver 


Artificial Toxannias, 


Abriii 

Riciu 

Diphtheria toxin 
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Jadging from the effect of tubercalosis, one concludes that when the 
toxaemias of group 3 are small in amount and chronic in duration, they 
may produce a colloid hyperplasia instead of a complete hyperplasia, but 
no increase in the intensity or duration of the toxaemias of group 1 will 
enable them to have the effect of either group 2 or 3. 

Account of Acute and Complete Hyperplasia. 

The first change that the thyroid undergoes, as the result of an 
acute toxaemia, is an alteration in the colloid material. It loses its 
staining capacity, becomes granular, vacuolated, and finally disappears. 
During this change the gland becomes congested with perhaps inter- 
vesicular haemorrhage. The walls of the empty vesicles become 
plicated, the short or flat epithelial cells lining the vesicles become 
high cubical and finally columnar and greatly increased in number. 
The plication of the walls and the cell increase go on until the 
vesicles, as such, are indistinguishable; during the transition the 
appearance is given of villous processes growing from the walls of the 
vesicles. When the hyperplasia is complete the gland is hypertrophied, 
but its store of secretion is exhausted. The distinction between the 
acute and the complete hyperplasia is that in the acute the inter- 
vesicular haemorrhage is the most marked feature, the cell and vesicular 
changes have not progressed as far as that seen in the complete. The 
length of time that it takes to undergo a complete hyperplasia varies 
with the toxaemia and its intensity; the whole change may take place 
in twenty-four hours, as was shown in fig. 1, which represented the 
thyroid of a guinea-pig twenty-fours after an inoculation with glanders. 

Diphtheria may be taken as a fair example of the acute toxaemias 
that act on the thyroid. Fig. 5 represents four thyroids taken from 
cases dead of diphtheria on the fourth, seventh, seventh and twelfth 
days respectively. The stages in the production of complete thyroid 
hyperplasia are shown. In (a), on the fourth day the colloid is granular 
and partially absorbed; in {b), on the seventh day it has been totally 
absorbed and the cells have commenced to increase in number and to 
elongate; in (c), also on the seventh day, a further change is shown; 
the walls of the vesicles are infolded so that the outline of the vesicles 
can only just be distinguished; the cells are proliferated; in (d), on the 
twelfth day, the vesicles cannot be distinguished and the cells are 
columnar in shape. 

So certain is this hyperplasia that the thyroids taken from any one 
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The Involution of Acute Hyperplasia. 

The question now arises as to the manner in which acute or 
complete hyperplasia involutes back to normal. Guinea-pigs were 
inoculated with sublethal doses of micro-organisms and the animals 
killed at v&rious dates after recovery and the thyroid changes noted. 
It was found that the vesicles were reformed by the direct transforma¬ 
tion of the cells into colloid material. This process is well seen in the 
horse that has been injected with diphtheria toxin; collections of cells 
are found arranged more or lees concentrically; the outer two or three 
layers stain normally, but as the rows are traced towards the centre the 
staining capacity diminishes and they become brown in colour, partially 
broken up, and are, towards the centre, indistinguishable from the colloid 
material. The vesicles are at first small in size and full of colloid ; they 
enlarge as fresh colloid is formed and the lining cells become flattened. 
The blood that had been extravasated into the intervesicular spaces is 
invaded by a round-celled infiltration and transformed into young fibrous 
tissue. To sum up, the involution of an acute hyperplasia is associated 
with three distinct changes, the reformation of the vesicles by the direct 
change of the cells into colloid, the enlai^gement of the vesicles with the 
squeezing up of the cells between them, and the intervesicular fibrosis. 
At the end of the process there is some destruction of thyroid tissue with 
fibrosis. During the involution different portions of the gland may 
present different stages, so that colloid material may be absent in one 
part and in excess in another. 

The difference between the involution of the acute and the complete 
hyperplasia is that fibrosis is tbe most marked feature of the acute and 
excessive colloid formation in the complete. The production of thyroid 
fibrosis will be further considered in a later paper. 

An illustration represented the thyroid of a guinea-pig killed twenty 
days after inoculation with glanders; it showed the formation of young 
fibrous tissue and new vesicles. Another illustration represented the 
thyroid from a guinea-pig thirty days after a sublethal injection of abrin ; 
the gland had undergone involution and the vesicles were small in size, 
sparse in number, full of colloid, and separated by strands of fibrous 
tissue. 

An acute toxaemia thus' causes a cycle of thyroid changes. First, 
there is an acute hyperplasia in which the gland becomes hypertrophied 
and exhausted, when the toxin is overcome the gland involutes back to 
normal, but the effect of the toxaemia is evident by the diminution 
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of thyroid tissue and the intervesicular fibrosis. In the less acute 
toxsemias the cell hyperplasia is more marked and during involution 
the formation of colloid excessive. 

Production and Involution op Chronic or Colloid Hyperplasia. 

The effect of the toxaemias in group 2 and the chronic forms of 
group 3 is at first to cause some granulation and vacuolation of the 
colloid. The granulation is coarser than that found in the acute hyper¬ 
plasias; it is indicative of some colloid absorption. The lining cells 
become high cubical and are proliferated; between the vesicles there 
may be several rows. The vesicles are at first of equal and of normal 
size, the gland is congested. The degree of this change varies with 
the toxaemia, the greater the intensity the greater the absorption of 
colloid and cell proliferation. The further change is brought about 
because the new formation of colloid from the proliferated cells is 
greater than the colloid absorption. The result is that large vesicles 
are formed and are distended with densely packed colloid which cracks 
on the microtome. In the colloid may be seen sprig-like projections of 
cells called by Marine reversions. Between the large vesicles fresh ones 
are formed from the cell proliferation, so that at this stage the vesicles 
are of unequal size, some are larger and some smaller than normal. 
The chronic congestion of the gland leads to intervesicular fibrosis. 
The cell proliferation and colloid formation may proceed for some years, 
but eventually the gland becomes cirrhotic with destruction of thyroid 
tissue; the small portion of active gland left then undergoes an active 
hyperplasia. Thus there are three characteristic stages in chronic 
hyperplasia: firstly, when the vesicles are of equal size, the colloid is 
partially absorbed and coarsely granular and the cells are proliferated ; 
secondly, when the vesicles are of unequal size and packed with colloid 
with cell hyperplasia between them; and thirdly, when the gland is 
cirrhotic with deficiency of thyroid tissue. 

Tuberculosis may be taken as a typical example of the chronic 
toxsemias, but the miliary variety must be regarded as an acute or 
subacute toxaemia. The two may be taken together and arranged in 
one complete thyroid circle and be followed over a period of years, and 
the comparison seen between the complete and the colloid hyperplasia. 
Fig. 6 represents six thyroids from cases of tuberculosis. They are 
arranged in a circle passing up to the complete hyperplasia and involut¬ 
ing down towards normal; (a), (b), and (c) are from cases of miliary 
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(b), (c), would have proved fatal at too early a stage to permit of the 
changes shown in (d), (e), if). 

The extent of these changes varies according to the amount, in¬ 
tensity and duration of the toxaemia. These thyroid cycles must be 
altered accordingly, and the final condition of the gland after involution 
will also vary in the extent of the destruction that has been produced. 
In fig. 6 the thyroid is represented as being finally left in a state of 
almost complete fibrosis, but the final condition may be anywhere 
between this fibrosis and the normal, according to the degree and 
duration of hyperplasia. 

It is to be specially noted that colloid hyperplasia can be produced 
by three different conditions; firstly, during the involution following 
an acute toxaemia; secondly, during the production, and thirdly, during 
the involution following a chronic toxaemia. 


Comparison of the Effects of the Single Tox,f;mias with the 
Pathological Changes found in Goitre. 

The microscopical appearances of the thyroids during these cycles 
correspond to those described in goitre by Marine and Lenhart: exoph¬ 
thalmic goitre represents the complete hyperplasia, and in the course 
of time involutes through a stage of colloid hyperplasia to a condition 
of fibrosis; an illustration of this was given in a previous paper. 
Endemic goitre as described by Marine and Lenhart corresponds to 
a colloid hyperplasia due to the effect of a chronic toxaemia, the final 
result of which is the destruction of thyroid tissue with fibrosis. 

The size of the glands would appear to be not so greatly affected by 
the toxaemias as might be expected. The absorption of the colloid and 
the crenation of the vesicles which would reduce the size in the first 
stage of acute hyperplasia appears to be largely counteracted by the 
intervesicular extravasation. During the stage of involution the gland 
tends to increase in size; it is suggested by the squeezing up of the 
cells between the enlarging vesicles. In the very acute toxasmias, 
however, the gland is swollen from extravasation, while in the lower 
stages it is smaller than normal, as is suggested by the diminution of 
the number of vesicles. In the chronic toxaemias the gland is increased 
in size in both stages. Comparing the variations in size from the 
toxaemias with the alteration in goitre, one finds that the gland may 
or may not be enlarged in exophthalmic goitre, but that the thyroid in 
endemic goitre shows considerable enlargement: thus the thyroids in 
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the acute toxsemias and in exophthalmic goitre may be of the same 
size, but there is a great disparity between the chronic toxaemias and 
endemic goitre. 

No signs of thyroid excess are found in the hyperplasia of either 
the au:ute or the chronic toxaemias, nor in the colloid hyperplasia of 
endemic goitre, though they are found in the hyperplasia of exoph¬ 
thalmic goitre. So it may be said that there are two main differences 
between the hyperplasias of the toxaemias and the hyperplasias of the 
goitres: one, the hyperthyroidism of exophthalmic goitre when com¬ 
pared to the complete hyperplasia of the toxaemias, and the other the 
increase in size seen in endemic goitre compared to that of the chronic 
toxaemias. 


Repeated and Double ToXiEMiAS. 

Repeated toxaemias, or, at any rate, repeated injections of diphtheria 
toxin, lead not only to the production of thyroid hyperplasia, but also to 
the formation of antitoxin. It was found from observations on fifteen 
horses that the hyperplasia decreased as the antitoxic value of the serum 
increased.^ The antitoxin in the serum protected the thyroid from the 
action of the toxin. Unfortunately, practically nothing is known of the 
production of antitoxin, or even whether antitoxins are formed in 
the toxaemias, other than that of diphtheria. So this can only be 
applied to the extent of saying that it is probable that the toxaemias 
that are counteracted by the formation of antitoxin only produce a 
thyroid hyperplasia when antitoxin is absent or deficient. 

To give the effect of a second toxaemia acting on the thyroid before 
recovery is complete from the first, guinea-pigs were injected twice with 
emulsions of Bacillus coli communis, Bacillus mallei, and of dysentery 
and other micro-organisms, it was found that an increased haemorrhagic 
hyperplasia was produced. 

The result of an acute toxaemia supervening on a chronic can be 
seen in men when miliary develops on chronic tuberculosis, but the 
toxaemia only differs in intensity. Fig. 7 shows the thyroid of a man 
who developed miliary on tuberculosis of two years’ duration; extreme 
hyperplasia is shown amongst excess of fibrous tissue. The gland was 
not increased in size, but, after the onset of miliary tuberculosis, 
exophthalmos developed and post mortem there was no reason to 
account for this beyond the hyperplasia of the thyroid. Signs of 
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the cirrhotic thyroid that has undergone complete hyperplasia. It was 
previously noted that chronic interstitial nephritis is sometimes asso¬ 
ciated. with complete thyroid hyperplasia. This disease may be taken 
as an example of a steadily increasing toxaemia with exacerbations in 
the later stages. There is no enlargement -of the thyroid, yet exoph¬ 
thalmos would appear from the literature to be not uncommon. Professor 
Barker [1] found it in sixteen out of thirty-three of his cases at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, and he stated that it was not due to chronic 
arterial hypertension, and that it varied with the exacerbations of the 
disease. From personal observations on a small number of cases it was 
noted, but in a smaller percentage. Levison [6] also described it in 
chronic nephritis, and stated that it occurred in other chronic 
toxaemias. 

These examples are of importance, in that they serve to bridge over 
the gap between the thyroid changes and hyperthyroidism of the 
toxaemias and those of goitre. These considerations enable one to trace 
the effect of diseases on the thyroid from birth upwards, and they lead 
to the prevention and cure of certain thyroid conditions. 

The experimental portion of this work was done in Professor A. R. 
Cushny’s Laboratory at University College, and I am much indebted to 
him for his care and advice. The infective injections were made at the 
Lister Institute, for which I am indebted to Dr. J. C. G. Ledingham 
and Dr. Schutz. The morbid material was largely obtained from the 
Westminster Hospital; for this and for his advice I am very grateful to 
Dr. E. G. Hebb; also to Dr. Braxton Hicks, Dr. Lazarus Barlow, 
Colonel Blenkinsop, D.S.O,, Dr. A. Davies, Dr. Elworthy, Dr. A. C. 
Inman, Major Kennedy, Dr. F. W. Mott, Dr. 0. P. N. Peam, 
Dr. J. D. Rolleston, Dr. G. L. Thomson, Dr. F. M. Turner and 
Dr. Them Zammitt. The photomicrographs were taken at the 
Bethlem Royal Hospital, for which I am indebted to Dr. W. H. B. 
Stoddart and Mr. Crow. 
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Infection : Paths of Spread in Bacterial Infection. 

By F. H. Thiele and Dennis Embleton.* 

In this paper we propose to consider the mode of dissemination of 
bacteria when they have once gained an entry into the body. We 
propose to detail here the results of our experiments when the channel 
of entry was ;—■ 

(I) The skin and mucous surfaces: (a) subcutaneous, (6) genito¬ 
urinary, (c) conjunctival, (d) alimentary. 

(II) The serous cavities; (a) peritoneal, (i>) pericardial, (c) pleural. 

(III) Central and peripheral nervous systems. 

(IV) Blood. 

(V) Joint infection. 


(a) Subcutaneous Inoculation into Tissues of Thigh. 

Experiments 1, 2, 3, and 4 : Babbits inoculated into left thigh with one 
slope of virulent mycoides. Blood (with proper precautions re sterility, Ac.) 
from ear, tested at hourly intervals by allowing five drops to flow from vein of 
ear into broth. The animals were killed in Experiments 1, 2 and 3, at three, 
six and eight hours after inoculation, respectively, and no bacteria were found 
in the blood. In Experiment 4 the animal was kept alive for thirteen hours. 
Organisms appeared in the blood at the eighth hour after inoculation. 


ResultH 



Bxperiitient 1, 
S hours 




Culiw'ts were made from — 

Experiment 2, 
6 hours 

Experiment 3, 

8 hours 

Experiment 4, 

13 hours 

Femoral and inguinal glands 

4- 

-f 

4- 

4- 

Iliac glands 

-f 

4- 

4- 

4- 

Lumbar glands ... 

I 4- 

+ 


4- 

Receptaculum chyli 

4- 

•f 

4- 

4- 

Thoracic duct 

+ 

— 

4 


Heart's blood 

— 

- 

4- 

4“ 

Marrow ... 

-1- 

- 

- 

4- large numbers 

Spleen ... 


- 

4- 

-h 

Liver 

— 

— 

— 

4- 

Lungs 

- 

- 

- 

4- very few 

Pleura ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Joints (knee) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kidney ... 

- 



4- 

Peritoneum 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BUe 

- 



- 

Urine 

— 

- 

4- 

- 

Superior mediastinal gland 

- ■ 

- 

- 

4- 


' From the Bacteriological Laboratory, University College Hospital Medical] School, 
London. 
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Numerous other experiments gave similar results. The organisms used 
were Bacillus mycoides. Bacillus coli, Bacillus pyocyaneus and Sarcina lutea. 

■ -^Experiment 5: Similar experiment. Animal kept alive twelve hours. 
Organism appeared in the hlood as taken from vein of ear in thirty minutes 
and continued till four hours after the injection. At the post-mortem there 
was intense haemorrhagic infiltration at the seat of inoculation. The bacteria 
were in all the tissues with the exception of the serous cavities, the joints, bile 
and urine. They were present in the superior mediastinal glands. This result 
is due to the injury of a blood-vessel at the time of inoculation and is thus like 
an intravenous inoculation. 

From these experiments it is evident that after subcutaneous 
inoculation (a) the spread is by way of the lymphatics; (6) the glands 
act for a time as filters and barriers to further spread; (c) if the dose 
inoculated is large, or the organism virulent (so that it can multiply), 
the glands do not act as permanent barriers, but the bacteria spread 
upwards, reach the receptaculum chyli, and pass by way of the thoracic 
duct into the blood and can be demonstrated in the organs; (<f) even 
when the organisms are present in the blood and tissues they do not 
appear in the serous cavities or joints, and also are not always recover¬ 
able from every organ, their presence being probably determined partly 
by the nature of the tissue and its local immunity (vide infra). 

(b) Genito-unnary Infection. 

In these experiments bacteria were painted on to the glans penis 
and anterior part of the urethra. Care was taken to cause no abrasion 
of the mucous membrane ; the bacteria were simply dabbed on. 


Experiments 1 and 2 : Male guinea-pigs, 
treatment with virulent Bacillus mycoides. 

Killed one and 

a half hours after 

Result 

CulturcU examinatio7i of — 

Bx^riment 

1 ExperiniJiit J 

Urine 

— 

— 

Ureter, top 


+ 

Ureter, bottom 

-f 


Interior of pelvis of kidney 

- 

— 

Femoral glands 

... 

-t- 

Inguinal glands 

... 


Iliac glands 

- 


Renal glands ... 

-f- 


Capsule of kidney 



Kidney (seared after removal of capsule) ... 

- 

- 

Spleen 

- 

- 

Liver 

— 

- 

Heart's blood ... 

... 

— 

Lungs 

- 

— 

Marrow 

— 

— 

Receptaculum chyli 
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Experiments 3 and 4: Guinea-pigs. Gians 

penis and 

anterior urethra 

painted with virulent mycoides. 

Killed two and 

a half hours afterwards. 

Experiment 6 : Similar experiment. Animal kept alive three hours. 



Result 


Culkiral examinatuyii of — 

Guinea-pig 3, 

2^ hours 

Guinea-pig 4, 
2i hours 

Ouinea.pig 5 

8 hours 

Femoral and inguinal glands 

+ 

- 

- 

Iliac glands 

-h 

- 

4 

Renal glands ... 

4- 

4 

4 

Urine 

- 

- 

— 

Ureter, top 

... 

4 

4 

Ureter, bottom 

4- 

4 

4 

^Capsule of kidney 

4 


4 

Kidney 

... 

- 

- 

Interior of pelves 

- 

- 

- 

Spleen 

... 

- 

4 

Liver 

.. 

- 

4 

Marrow 

4- 

- 

4 

Heart’s blood ... 

4 

4 

— 

Lung 

4 

4 

... 

Chyle . 


4 


Vesiculse seminales 

- 

- 

- 

Testes 

- 

-- 

- 

Epididymis 

... 

- 

... 


Experiments 6, 7, 8 and 9: Similar to above. Animals kept alive for 
fourteen, fifteen and half, sixteen and seventeen hours after treatment. 


Result 


Cultural examination of— 

Experiment 6, 

Experiment 7, 

Experiment 8, 

Experiment 

14 hours 

hours 

16 hour.H 

17 hours 

Inguinal glands 

4 

- 

- 

4 

Iliac glands 

4 

- 

- 

-f- 

Renal glands ... 

4 

4 

4 


Urine... 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Ureter, top 

4 

- 

4 

4 

Ureter, bottom... 

4 

- 

4 

- 

Capsule of kidney 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Kidney (surface seared).. 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Liver ... 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Spleen 

4 

4 

- 

-r 

Marrow 

4 

4 

4 


Heart’s blood ... 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Lung ... 


- 

- 

- 

Testes... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Vesiculae seminales 

- 

- 

- 


Epididymis 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Experiments 10 and 11: Female guinea-pigs. Urethra painted with 
virulent Bacillus mycoides. Killed two hours and six hours respectively after 
inoculation. 
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Result 


Cultured exarnvnatioti of— 

Experiment 10, 
2 hours 

Experiment 11, 

6 hours 

Inguinal glands 

-f 

- 

Iliac glands 


-H 

Renal glands 


-f 

Urine 

-f 

- 

Ureter, top 


-f 

Ureter, bottom 

+ 

+ 

Capsule of kidney ... 



Beared kidney 

.. 

... 

Spleen 

.. 


Liver 

- 

- 

Marrow ... 

-t- 

4- 

Lungs 

... 

... 

Heart’s blood 


... 

Vagina 

... 

... 

Oviducts ... 


(from amniotic fluid, 


(guinea-pig pregnant 

Ovary 

... 

-1- 


Experiments 12, 13, 14 and 15 : Male guinea-pigs. 12 and 13, the glans 
only painted, great care taken to avoid anterior urethra; 14 and 15, only 
anterior urethra. Guinea-pigs kept alive for six hours. Virulent Bacillus 
mycoidcs. 


Results 

^ r Experiment 12, Experiment Experiment U, Experiment 

Cultural examination of — G liours G hours <3 hours »> hours 

Inguinal glands 
Iliac glands ... 

Renal glands ... 

Urine 
Ureter, top 
Ureter, bottom 
Kidney capsule 
Kidney seared 
Liver... 

Spleen 
Marrow 
Blood 
Lungs 

Vesiculffi seminalos 
Testes 
Epididymis 

Experiments 16 and 17 : Cats, male. Bacillus viycoides painted on penis, 
under ether. Animals kept alive under ether twenty minutes and one and a 
half hours respectively. Cultures from blood, at intervals of five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty minutes; negative. 
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Cultural examinatimi of— 
Inguinal glands 
Iliac glands 
Renal glands ... 
Urine... 

Ureter, upper end 
Ureter, lower end 
Capsule kidney... 
Seared kidney ... 
Liver... 

Spleen 

Heart’s blood ... 
Marrow 

Genital organs... 
Chyle ... 


Results 


Experiment 16, 
20 minutes 

+ 

+ 


Experiment 17, 
90 minutes 

+ 

+ 

-f 

4- 

-f 


4- 

4- 

+ 


Other experiments with Bacillus pyocyartetis and Sarcina lutea 
results in guinea-pigs, and are not recorded for want of space. i 


gavelsimilav 


These experiments to some extent confirm those of Walker/ and 
show that if the anterior urethra is painted with bacteria they rapidly 
pass (1) through] the uninjured ' mucous membrane; (2) along the 
peri-ureteral lymphatics to the capsule of the kidney; (3) to the retro¬ 
peritoneal glands which do not act as efficient barriers, and so (4) the 
organisms rapidly pass into the thoracic duct, into the blood-stream, and 
undergo general dissemination (the tissues in which the bacteria are 
found vary with the interval that has elapsed after the injection) ; (5) 
the absorption from the covering of the glans penis is not so rapid as 
from the anterior urethra; (6) differing from the above-mentioned 
experiments the generative organs are unaffected by urethral infection 
in this way; (7) there is no infection ascending along the lumen of 
the urethra to the bladder, kidney, &c., during the duration of the 
experiments. 

These experiments are of further interest in that they afford an 
explanation of the so-called catheter fever—which in the light of the 
above experiments appears to be due to the passage of organisms 
through the urethral mucous membrane, their subsequent entry into 
the blood-stream giving rise to rigors, fever, &c., like any other form 
of bacterial invasion. 


Vaginal Spread. — Guinea-pigs were injected with thick emulsions of 
Bacillus viycoides. Bacillus pyocyaneus and Sarcina lutea into the vagina, and 
were examined after intervals of one, two, four, six, twelve and twenty-four 
hours. 


Walker, Lancet, 1913, i, p. 435. 
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The results of the experiments were: (1) Bacteria do not spread 
into the uterus or oviducts; (2) infection does not spread along the 
uterine lymphatics; (3) no bacteria pass from the vagina into the 
lymphatics to the femoral, inguinal, or iliac glands; (4) the ovaries do 
not become infected. 

In one of the experiments where bacteria were inoculated twenty- 
four hours previously into the vagina, and where the pig was pregnant, 
there were no bacteria in the amniotic fluid. There was, however, 
spread along the peri-ureteral lymphatics to the kidney, &c.; here the 
urethra had possibly become infected, as a large quantity was inoculated 
and some was expelled. 


(c) Conjunctival. 

Guinea-pigs had Bacillus coli, Bacillus prodigiosus, Bacillus mycoides 
smeared over the conjunctiva in such a way as not to injure the conjunctival 
sac. The animals were kept alive for various periods from four to twenty-four 
hours, and in no case could any infection be found in the eye, or any glands 
connected with the conjunctiva, or the organs, or the blood. 


(d) Alimentary. 

(1) Direct Swabbing of the Tonsillar Begion with Bacteria. —From numerous 
experiments of a single gentle swabbing of the tonsillar region of guinea-pigs, 
with Bacillus mycoides. Bacillus coli and Bacillus prodigiosm, it appears that 
the organisms do not pass readily through the tonsil anywhere into the 
lymphatic system, &c. Post-mortem cultural examinations of the neighbouring 
glands, blood, organs, &c., were in all cases negative. 

(2) Direct Inoculation into the Duodenum to ascertain the Spread after 
possible Passage through the Mucous Membrane. —A series of cats was under 
anaesthesia, inoculated with various organisms directly into the duodenum, 
upper jejunum, or ileum. The animals were kept under complete anaesthesia, 
and after an interval varying in the different cases the thoracic duct in the 
neck was exposed and cultures were made from the exuding chyle. 

Experiment 1: Cat; ether, complete anaesthesia; laparotomy performed. 
Two agar slopes of Bacillus mycoides inoculated into the jejunum. Thoracic 
duct exposed in neck, tied, and then cut. Chyle examined at intervals of five 
minutes, the whole outflow for every five minutes being collected and put in 
broth and incubated. No growth was obtained from any of the specimens 
taken up to the end of an hour. The animal was killed at the end of an hour. 
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Cultural examination of— Rnsuit 

Heart’s blood ... ... ... ... ... ... - 

Spleen ... ... ... ... ... - 

Liver ... ... ... .. ... ... .. - 

Marrow ... ... ... ... ... ... ... - 

Mesenteric glands 

Receptaculum chyli ... ... ... ... ... ... - 

Lungs ... ... .. ... ... ... ... - 


Experiment 2 : Same as Experiment 1, except that two slopes of Bacillus 
viycoidesm normal saline were inoculated intrajejunally two and a half hours 
before the thoracic duct was opened in the neck. The whole operation from the 
beginning to the time the animal was killed, three hours later, was conducted 
under ether and urethane. Specimens of chyle were incubated in broth :— 

2 hours 30 minutes after inoculation ... .. .. Negative result 

2 40 ,, „ . 

2 „ 60 

3 hours after inoculation ... . . ,, 


Cultural examination of — 

Heart’s blood ... . - 

Lungs ... ... ... .. .. ... . - 

Receptaculum chyli ... .. ... ... ... - 

Liver ... ... .. ... ... ... - 

Spleen ... ... ... ... ... . - 

Marrow 

Mesenteric glands ... ... ... ... ... ... — 

Intestinal contents, near seat of inoculation ... ... ... Very few 

Retroperitoneal glands ... ... ... ... ... - 


Experiment 3 : Exactly the same conditions as Experiment 2. Adult cat— 
animal kept alive under ether and urethane for four and a half hours. Bacillus 
mycoides, four slopes inoculated duodenally. Thoracic duct exposed and opened 
one hour before the animal was killed. Chyle culturally negative. 

Cultural examination of- Result 

Heart’s blood 
Lung 

Spleen ... ... ... ... .. . - 

Liver ... ... ... ... . - 

Bile . . 

Urine ... .. ... ... ... . - 

Kidney ... ... ... ... ... - 

Marrow ... ... .. ... ... ... - 

Mesenteric glands ... ... ... ... ... ... - 

Intestinal contents ... ... ... ... ... - 

Ileocolic glands 

Sections of mesenteric glands ... ... ... ... Nil microscopically 

Sections of ileocolic glands ... ... ... . ... - 
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Experiment 4 : Similar to previous experiment. Young female cat. Four 
slopes of Bacilhis mycoides emulsified in 30 c.c. of cream. Inoculated into the 
third part of the duodenum. Ether, urethane. Anima kept alive for three 
hours. Thoracic duct exposed in neck and cultures made from milky chyle. 

2 hours after inoculation ... ... ... Negative 

2 15 minutes after inoculation ... ... ,, 

2 ,, 30 ,, ,, ... ... ,, 

2 „ 45 „ „ . 

3 ,, after inoculation ... ... ... ,, 


Cultural examination : Exactly the same result as previously from all the 
tissues. 


R.*srU 

Heart’s blood 

Lungs ... ... ... ... ... - 

Mesenteric glands 

Liver ... ... ... ... ... ... - 

Bile ... . 

Spleen ... 

Marrow ... ... ... ... ... ... - 

Intestinal contents ... ... ... ... - 

Ileocolic gland ... ... ... ... ... - 


Experiments 5 and 6 : Adult cats. Exactly the same experiment. Animal 5 
kept alive one hour, animal 6 two hours. In each case four slopes of Bacilhis 
mycoides in cream inoculated intraduodenally. Anoesthetized with ether and 
urethane. In animal 5 the thoracic duct was exposed at once and cultures 
made every five minutes; in animal 6, exposed after one hour and then 
cultures made. In both the cultural results from the specimens of chyle were 
negative. In both the chyle was thick and fatty. Similarly as in all the 
previous experiments, the cultural examinations of the tissues, &c., were 
negative. 

^ - ■-■ ■ ' -V. 

Exi)eriiiient 6, Experinjent 0, 

1 hour 2 hours 

Heart’s blood ... ... ... ... ... - ... - 

Lungs... ... .. ... ... ... - 

J^Iesenteric glands ... ... ... - ... ~ 

Ileocolic glands .. ... ... ... - ... - 

Liver .. ... ... ... ... ... - 

Bile .. 

Spleen ... ... ... ... - ... - 

Urine .. ... ... ... ... ... - ... — 

Marrow ... ... ... • • ... ~ “ 

Receptaculum chyli ... ... ... - ... - 

Inte.stinal lacteals ... ... ... ... - ... - 

Intestinal contents .. ... ... ... t ... + 
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Experiment 7: Young cat. Four slopes of Bacillus mycoides inoculated 
with egg yOlk intraduodenally. Anaesthetized with ether and urethane. Kept 
alivelthree hours. At the end of the second hour the thoracic duct was 
exposed, and cultures made from the chyle, which was very fatty. 

2 hours after inoofllation ... ... ... Negative 

2 ,, 15 mmutes after inoculation ... ...* ,, 

2 30 „ „ . 

2 „ 46 „ ,, . 

3 „ after inoculation ... ... ,, 

Cultural examination of— R«»uit 

Heart’s blood ... ... ... ... ... - 

Lungs ... ... ... ... ... ... — 

Mesenteric glands ... ... ... . . — 

Ileocolic glands ... ... ... ... ... — 

Liver ... ... ... ... ... ... - 

Spleen ... ... ... ... ... ... - 

Marrow ... ... ... ... ... ... - 

Bile . . — 

Lacteals ... ... ... ... ... — 

Small intestine contents ... ... ... ... — 

Large intestine contents ... ... ... ... — 

Experiment 8: Cat. Anaesthetized with ether, urethane. Five slopes of 
Bacillus mycoides in saline inoculated into the ileum a few inches above the 
ileocsBcal valve. After two hours the thoracic duct was exposed, and chyle 
obtained. 


Chylt* Blood 

2 hours after inoculation ... ... ... - ... - 

2 ,, 16 minutes after inoculation ... - ... - 

2 ,, 30 ,, ,, .. — ... — 

3 ,, after inoculation . ... - ... - 


The animal, which all the time had been kept under the anaesthetic, was 
bled;to death and cultures made from— 

Result 

Peritoneal cavity... ... ... ... ... - 

Mesenteric glands ... ... ... ... - 

Ileocolic gland ... ... ... ... , - 

Beceptaculum chy li .. ... ... . . - 

Liver ... ... ... ... .. - 

Spleen ... ... ... .. ... ... - 

Marrow ... .. ... . - 

Kidney ... ... ... ... ... .. - 

Heart’s blood ... ... ... ... - 

As the results of the previous experiments were uniformly negative, it was 
thought that it would be necessary to injure the mucous membrane below the 
seat of the inoculation. 
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Experiment 9 : Young cat; anaesthetized ; laparotomy. The upper part 
of the duodenum was taken in the fingers and squeezed and rubbed bard, so 
that peritoneal ecchymoses occurred. Four slopes of virulent Bacillus mycoides 
in 25 c.c. of cream were inoculated into the duodenum. Animal kept alive 
under ether and urethane for three hours. 

Cultural examination of — Result 

Heart's blood ... ... ... ... ... — 

Lung ... ... ... ... ... ... - 

Liver .. ... ... ... ... ... — 

Spleen ... ... ... ... ... ... — 

Mesenteric glands ... ... ... ... — 

Reoeptaculum chyli 

Marrow ... ... ... ... ... ... — 

Bile . 

Small intestine contents ... ... ... ... - 

Large intestine contents ... ... ... ... - 

The lacteals and receptaciilum, were full of thick chyle; absorption was 
going on well from the intestine. 

Experiment 10: Same as 9, only that some aniline oil was inoculated into 
the jejunum before the bacterial emulsion was inoculated into the duodenum. 
Animal kept alive under ether and urethane for three hours. Post mortem : 
Marked sulphaemoglobinaemia: intestines were hypersemic. Cultural exami¬ 
nation of the tissues negative throughout, as before. 

Experiment 11: Same as 9, only before inoculation of the bacillary emulsion 
the mucous membrane of the jejunum was lightly scarified by a rough gla^s 
capillary tube point. Animal anaesthetized with ether and urethane. Killed 
three hours after. Results as before. 

To be certain that the results quoted above did not depend on the organism, 
similar experiments were carried out, using Sarcina lutea. Bacillus pyocyaneuSy 
Bacillus smegma. The results were the same all through. 

It thus appears that in cats, bacteria do not readily pass through the 
raucous membrane of the intestine. 

(3) Feeding Experiments .—Two series of guinea-pigs were placed in separate 
cages. One series was fed only on oats, and each feed was mixed with a slope 
of Bacillus mycoides. The other series was fed on cabbage, on which one 
slope of Bacillus mycoides was smeared for each feed. The animals each had 
two slopes of Bacillus mycoides. None of those fed on Bacillus mycoides 
smeared on cabbage died. Those fed on mycoides-contaminated oats died in 
twenty-four hours or more after the last feed. In the dead ones cultural 
examinations gave no indication as to the mode of invasion, since the bacteria 
were found all over the body. To determine the mode of invasion, guinea-pigs 
were given two feeds of mycoides-infected oats and killed twelve and tweiif^ 
four hours after. Cultures were made from the following :— 
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Remilt 

12 hours 24 hours 

Submaxillary glaod 
Sublingual gland... 

Parotid gland 

Submaxillary lymphatic gland 
CEsophageal lymphatic 
Deep cervical gland 
Heart’s blood 
Spleen ... 

Liver 
Marrow .. 

Mesenteric glands 

Bile . 

Intestines, small.. 

Intestines, large ... 

Similar results were obtained in other cases. 

The following experiments were performed to see if prolonged feed¬ 
ing with cabbage contaminated with Bacillus mycoides would produce 
a fatal effect. 

A series of guinea-pigs was fed on cabbage only, and twice daily two slopes 
of virulent Bacillus mycoides were smeared on the cabbage. No oats or rough 
food were given. The first guinea-pig of the series died after having sixteen 
slopes, others died with twenty to twenty-four slopes. To determine the mode 
of infection, a new series was fed in a similar way and after sixteen slopes had 
been given the pigs were killed and examined culturally, with the following 


results :— 

•Guinea-pig 1 

Guinea-pig 2 

Guinna-pig*8 

Submaxillary gland 

-f 

-1- 


Parotid gland 

+ 

-1- 

+ 

Submaxillary lymphatic ... 

f 

... 

4- 

Peri-CBSophageal lymphatic 

+ 

-1- 

+ 

Heart s blood 

+ 

- 

-f 

Lungs ... 

+ 

... 

... 

Liver 


- 

- 

Spleen ... 

+ 

-f 

4- ‘ 

Kidney ... 

- 

... 

- 

Bile 

- 

.. 

... 

Small intestine contents .. 


- 

- 

Marrow ... 

-f 

+ 


Mesenteric glands 


... 

... 



* This animal had intense hypersemia of the intestines, so that it had the 
appearance of a general infection, and here the organisms appeared in the gut 
contents just as in cases of intravenous infection with this organism. 


Bacillus pyocyaneus produced similar results. 

In view of these results and those obtained by Calmette and his 
pupils, and Whitla and Symmers, it was thought necessary to repeat 
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their methods. The above observers state that tubercle bacilli and 
particles of pigment like china ink, made into an emulsion -with oil and 
carefully poured into the stomach through an oesophageal tube, produce 
results differing according to the age of the animal. In adult animals 
the bacteria and the pigment granules pass through the intestinal 
mucous membrane without causing any obvious lesion, and are not 
retained by the mesenteric glands but pass directly into the chyle and 
so get into the blood and are kept back by the lungs. As the result, 
these latter become deeply pigmented with the black pigment and 
infected with the bacteria. In young animals, however, Calmette, and 
others, state that the mesenteric glands act as efficient filters and become 
deeply pigmented, and that the bacteria only spread to the lungs 
secondarily after multiplication in the mesenteric glands. Whitla and 
Symmers, however, in the case of guinea-pigs, do not agree with the 
latter observation. They never got similar results. They always found 
that in young guinea-pigs the bacteria and pigment were not absorbed 
by the mucous membrane, and occasionally they got the same result 
with the adult animals even when large doses (5 gr.) of tubercle bacilli 
were given. 

In our experiments with young animals we got similar results— 
viz., that after injection through a stomach tube of a suspension of 
carmine or china ink with bacteria (such as virulent Bacillus anthrax, 
Bacillus tuberculosis, &c.) there was no pigmentation of the mesenteric 
glands or any of the organs, and the cultural examination of the tissues 
was negative. The animals were kept alive from four to twenty-four 
hours after the artificial feeding. 

In the case of adult animals, in the first place, we have frequently 
noticed that the lungs of normal guinea-pigs used in the laboratory 
have a greyish tinge and even patches of black, so that very little stress 
must be laid on slight pigmentation. In our feeding experiments with 
carmine or china ink and bacteria, we noticed only slight, if any, 
pigmentation of the lungs (in the majority of cases none) and by section 
and cultural examination, that bacteria were not always present in 
them, though they might have been present in other parts of the body. 

Experiments 1 and 2: Thus, two guinea-pigs bad an emulsion of carmine 
and virulent anthrax bacilli passed into the stomach. They were killed after 
four and twenty-four hours respectively. They were large adult pigs of 
400 grm. 
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Lungs... 

Mesenteric glands 
Urine... 

Gut contents ... 


Guinea-pig 1, 

4 hours 

Not pigmented, no 
trace of carmine 
Not pigmented 
Not pigmented dur¬ 
ing the whole 
time of observa¬ 
tion 

Large amounts of 
mucous membrane 
pigs 


Guinea-pig 2, 

24 hours 

Black patches, no 
trace of carmine 
Not pigmented 
Not pigmented 


pigmented fseces, the 
not coloured, in both 


Cultural examination of — Guinea-pig l 

Heart’s blood ... ... ... — 

Lungs... ... ... ... 1 - 

Superior mediastinal glands ... - 

Liver ... ... ... ... - 

Bile. 

Spleen ... ... ... — 

Kidney ... ... ... - 

Urine.. ... ... ... -f 

Mesenteric glands ... ... — 

Ileocolic glands ... ... - 

Marrow ... ... ... - 

Femoral glands ... ... - 


Guinea-pig 2 


+ 


The growth in each of the above positive results was very sparse. 


Experiment 3 : Another guinea-pig was similarly given an emulsion of 
avian tubercle bacilli and carmine in vegetable oil. Twenty-four hours later the 
animal was killed. Lungs normal, no pigmentation; mesenteric glands, &c., 
normal, no pigmentation; faeces, deep red in colour. 


Cultural examination of — 
Heart’s blood 
Lungs ... 

Superior mediastinal glands 

Liver 

Bile 

Spleen ... 

Kidney ... 

Urine 

Mesenteric gland... 

Marrow ... 


Result 

+ 


+ 


-f 


All through, our experiments gave similar results. 


Experiment 4 : A young guinea-pig, 100 grm., was given an emulsion of 
Bacillus mycoides and carmine in vegetable oil into the stomach, and killed 
four hours later. Lungs not pigmented. 

MH— 32 
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Cultural examination of— Result 

Heart's blood 
Lungs ... 

Superior mediastinal gland 
Liver 
Spleen ... 

Kidney ... 

Urine 

Mesenteric gland... 

Marrow ... 

Experiment 5 : An adult guinea-pig, 380 grm., was given an emulsion of 
china ink in vegetable oil by the oesophageal tube. Twenty-four hours later it 
was killed. There was no pigmentation of the lungs; the mesenteric glands 
were normal. The pigment had passed into the large intestine. There was 
no penetration into the mucous membrane. The animal at the time of death 
was in active digestion. 

Experiment 6: A young guinea-pig, 160 grm. was similarly given an 
emulsion of china ink in vegetable oil. It was killed twenty-four hours later. 
There was no pigmentation macroscopically or microscopically of the mesenteric 
glands. The lungs were normal. 

Experiment 7: Another guinea-pig, adult, 420 grm., was treated in the 
same way, and killed twenty-four hours later. The lungs were greyish, but 
not more so than those of normal guinea-pigs frequently seen. The mesenteric 
glands were normal. 

Many other experiments gave similar results. 

Taking our feeding experiments as a whole, they agree with those 
obtained by the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis in the case of guinea- 
pigs, pigs and calves, where the seat of entry was also through the 
buccal mucous membrane when these animals were fed with the 
bacteria. The Commission found the submaxillary, oesophageal and 
cervical glands affected most in these cases. Our experiments therefore 
have a very important bearing, showing that :— 

(1) Alimentary infection can occur through the buccal mucous 
membrane without any trace of lesion at the point of entry. 

(2) Dissemination can follow from spread from the primarily in¬ 
fected submaxillary, pharyngeal and cervical glands. This may lead 
to general or localized infection in the various organs depending on the 
number and virulence of the bacteria and the nature of the different 
tissues in which they are deposited. 

(3) Bacteria can pass through the uninjured mucous membrane of 
the stomach and intestines in some animals, and may pass directly into 
the chyle and get disseminated by the blood-stream. The mesenteric 
glands either do not intercept them or are not efl&cient filters. 
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(4) The lungs are not the efficient filters they are claimed to be by 
Calmette and others. They do not keep back all bacteria reaching them 
by way of the thoracic duct and right heart, but the bacteria can pass 
through them into the various organs. The persistence of the bacteria 
in any organ depends on their virulence and number and the nature 
of the tissues in which they are deposited. 

(5) In order to produce alimentary infection huge quantities of 
bacteria have to be given. If, however, they are fed with coarse food 
so as to injure the buccal mucous membrane, infection occurs much 
more easily. (Metchnikoff on anthrax feeding). 

(6) In carnivora the digestive juices appear to kill off even virulent 
bacteria, so that alimentary infection is rare. 

The great importance of these experiments is in the fact brought 
out that bacteria can pass through the buccal mucous membrane, and 
so if tubercle bacilli be the infective bacteria, then cervical gland, 
pulmonary or some other form of tuberculous infection may easily 
occur. The lungs, however, are not efficient filters, so that pulmonary 
infection is not an invariable sequel. Thus the experiments of Cobbett,^ 
-who invariably produced infection of the lungs by exposing the animals 
to a spray of the bacteria, must have been direct pulmonary infection, 
and not secondary to a buccal infection; hence there is very little 
support of Calmette’s theory that pulmonary tuberculosis in adults is 
invariably secondary to intestinal entry. 


Inoculation into Sebous Cavities. 


(1) A series of adult guinea-pigs was inoculated with a suspension of 
carmine intraperitoneally. The animals were killed respectively after— 


10 minutes 


20 


11 


30 


if 


90 


3 hours 


5 




12 


Pigment only in omentum, urin6 not coloured 
Pigment only in omentum, urine pigmented, and no 
pigment in glands of abdomen or chest 
Pigment only in omentum, no pigment in the 

superior mediastinal glands or abdominal glands 
Pigment only in omentum, no pigment in the 

superior mediastinal glands or abdominal glands 
Pigment only in omentum, no pigment in the 

superior mediastinal glands or abdominal glands 
Pigment only in omentum, no pigment in the 

superior mediastinal glands or abdominal glands 
Pigment only in omentum; pigment in the 
superior mediastinal glands ; no pigment elsewhere 


* Cobbett, Journ. Path, and Pact., 1910, xiv, pp. 563-604. 
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(2) A series of guinea-pigs was inoculated intraperitoneally with an 
emulsion of Bacillus mycoides, each one receiving one-fifth slope. The 
animals were killed after different intervals and cultures made from— 


i hour 

i hour 

1 hour 

2 hours 

2 hours 

Heart’s blood ... ... -}- 

-f 

- 

- 

— 

Pleura ... ... ... - 

- 

- 

- 

-f 

Lung ... ... ... - 

+ 

- 

- 


Superior mediastinal glands - 

- 

- 

- 

-f 

Liver ... ... ... - 

- 

-f 

-f 

- 

Bile . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Spleen ... ... ... - 

- 

-f 

+ 

r 

Urine ... ... — 

- 

- 

+ 

-h 

Kidney ... ... ... — 

- 

4- 

4- 

-f 

Marrow ... ... ... - 

- 

i- 

+ 

-f 

Mesenteric glands ... - 

— 

— 

— 

- 

The organs were all well seared 

before 

pieces were 

removed for the 

cultural examination. 





(3) Another series was inoculated intraperitoneally with 

another emulsion 

of Bacillus mycoides, each pig receiving 

one-fifth slope. 




Killed after 


Cultural examination of— 

^ hour 

^ hour 

hours 

8 hours 

4 hours 

Heart's blood ... 

4- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

Pleura,.. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lung ... 


4 

4 

- 

- 

Superior mediastinal gland 

... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Spleen... 

4 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

Liver ... 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

Bile. 

... 

- 

- 

4 

4 

Kidney 

... 

4 

4- 

4 

4 

Urine... 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mesenteric glands 

... 

- 

- 

- 

4- 

Marrow 

4- 

4 

4 

4 

4 


(4) In order to determine more accurately, and also for rabbits, the rate 
of appearance of the organisms in the blood, the following experiments were 
performed on rabbits. Bacteria were inoculated intraperitoneally and the 
ear^shaved, sterilized, and at intervals of five minutes, and later longer, five 
drops^of blood were taken and incubated in nutrient broth. Babbits inoculated 
intraperitoneally with one agar slope of the various organisms:— 


Cultures from blood :— 


0 minutes 


5 

10 

15 

20 

30 


after inoculation 


BaeiUus 

mycoides 


f 

+ 

+ 

+ 


hacUlus Bacillus 
coli phlei 

+ 

-f- 

-I- -f 

-h -h 

^ -f 


Bacillus BaciUufi 

mycoides pyoq^nruft 

-f 

— -f 

-f 
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Cultures from blood : — 


Bacillus 

mycoides 

Bacillus 

coli 

Bacillus 

phlei 

Bacillus 

mycoides 

Bacillus 

pyocyaneus 

40 minutes after inooulation 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

50 

If 

II 

II 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

60 

II 

11 

11 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

90 

II 

11 

II 

- 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

2 hours 

II 

II 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

3 

II 

II 

II 

- 


+ 

- 

+ 

4 

II 

II 

II 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

6 

II 

11 

11 

— 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

7 

11 

II 

II 

— 

+ 

- 

- 

Killed 

8 

11 

11 

II 

— 

+ 

Killed after - 

• • • 







8 hours 



19 

II 

II 

II 

- 

Died 

••• 

Killed after 

• • • 








8 hours 


21 

II 

11 

II 

+ 


... 

... 

• •• 

23 

,, 

II 

II 

+ 

... 


... 


30 

II 

11 

II 

Died 

... 

... 




Cultural examination of— 
Heart’s blood 

Bacillus phUij rabbit, 

S noure 

after inoculation 

BacUlus mycoides^ 
8 hotm 

after inoculation 

Bacillus pyocyaneus, 

6 hoars 

after inoculation 

4- 

Superior mediastinal glands 


+ 

— 

Pleura ... 


— 

— 

... — 

Lungs ... 


- 


4- 

Chyle 


+ 

+ 

+ 

Spleen ... 


+ 

4- 

4- 

Liver 


- 

- 

4- 

BUe . 


— 

— 

... — 

Kidney ... 


- 

+ 

4- 

Urine ... 


+ 

4- 

+ 

Marrow ... 


+ 

4- 

+ 

Mesenteric glands 


+ 

4- 

... 

Thus it appears that 

the 

organisms reach 

the blood 

within very few 


minutes, five to twenty, after the intraperitoneal inoculation. They then may 
persist in the blood—e.g., Bacillus coli, Bcxillus pyocyaneus —or may disappear 
—e.g., Bacillus mycoides —and then reappear if the animal is going to die of 
septicflBmia. * 

In order to find the channel of spread to the blood>stream, the following 
experiments were carried out on cats. They were anaesthetized, the thoracic 
duct exposed, tied and opened so that the chyle would escape easily. The 
bacterial emulsion was then inoculated intraperitoneally, and cultures made 
periodically from the chyle and blood, the animals being continually under 
complete anassthesia (ether). 


0 minutes 

2 ,, after inooulation 

® II II i» 



Experiment 1, Experiment 2, 
BacUlus mycoidet Baeulu* myooida 

Chyle Blood Chyle Blood 

+ 

+ 

-t- - 


Experiment 8, Experiment 4, 
Sareina lutea BacilluM pyocyaneus 

Chyle Blood Chyle Blood 




4 

4- 


4 

4- 


4 

4 

- 

4 


+ 

+ 
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Experiment 1, Experiment 2, Experiment 3, Experiment 4, 
Bacillus mycoides Bacillus mycoides Sarcina luim Itadllus pyocyanevs 



Cliylfl 


Chyle Blood Chyle 

Blood Chyle 

Blood 

20 minutes after inoculation 

+ 


+ 

+ 



25 1 , fy yy 



+ 

+ 



80 ,, ,, 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

35 yy yy yy 

+ 


+ 

+ 

•f 


40 ,, ,, ,, 

-f 


+ 

+ 

4- 


46 ,, ,, ,, 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

- -h 

— 

50 », ,, ,, 

- 


+ 


4- 


55 yy y y yy 

- 


+ 

- 

4- 


60 yy yy yy 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

4- 

- 

Post-mortem examination of 

these 

showed 

that if 

the surface 

of the 


abdominal viscera was well seared no growth occurred when pieces were 
incubated in broth. 

There was never any growth obtained from the heart’s blood, marrow, 
urine, bile, spleen, &c. No growth from the pleura; and in one Bacillus 
mycoides experiment only was a growth obtained from the superior mediastinal 
gland. 

From these experiments it appears that the bacteria get into the 
blood by way of the thoracic duct, and that the rate of transmission is 
very rapid, two to ten minutes. 

There do not seem to be any glands interposed between the 
peritoneal cavity and the thoracic duct, no growth being obtained from 
any of them in the neighbourhood of the receptaculum chyli, &c., or if 
there are, they do not act as filters. From these experiments it is 
evident that there is no direct passage for particulate substances from 
the peritoneal cavity to the peritoneal capillaries, the organisms do not 
appear in the blood if the thoracic duct is cut and allowed to drain, 
hence the passage from the peritoneal cavity is directly into the 
lymphatics, and not the capillaries. 

Incidentally these experiments tend to correct our views as regard 
the rate of flow in the thoracic duct. The rapid appearance of the 
bacteria in the neck after intraperitoneal inoculation does not depend 
on the motility of the organism inoculated. 

Whitla and Symmers state that if pigment be inoculated intra- 
peritoneally into young guinea-pigs the pigment does not spread to the 
lungs, but is kept back by the mesenteric glands. 

During our experiments we have been unable to confirm these 
observations, but find that there is no difference between young and 
adult animals. Further, these experiments demonstrate that the 
peritoneal drainage is not solely by way of lymphatics leading to the 
mediastinal glands; in fact, the path appears quite secondary, infection 
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and pigmentation of the mediastinal glands after peritoneal inocula¬ 
tion being later than the appearance of bacteria in the blood-stream 
or pigment in the urine. Diffusible substances inoculated intraperi- 
toneally can be absorbed both by the lymphatics and capillaries. 


Experiment 1: Cat, female. Anaesthetized with ether. Thoracic duct 
exposed, opened. Five cubic centimetres of 0*5 per cent, solution of methylene 
blue in normal saline were inoculated intraperitoneally. The chyle was collected 
in test-tubes at intervals. The urine was similarly obtained; the bladder was 
emptied prior to the operation. The different samples were mixed, and the 
amount of dye in the chyle appeared to be greater than that in the urine. 


5 minutes after injection 

20 ,, „ „ 

30 >, f, ,, 

40 ,, ,, 

00 tt it If 


Chyle 

Pigmented 


Urine 
No trace 
Faint green 


Pleural Inoculation .—A series of guinea-pigs was inoculated intrapleurally 


on the right side with one-fifth slope of Bacillus mycoides. 
killed at the following intervals:— 

J hour 1 hour 

The animals were 

2 hours 6 hours 

Heart's blood 


- 

- 

- 

Pleura, right 

-f 


4- 

4- 

Pleura, left 

- 


- 

4 

Peritoneum 

- 

- 

4- 

4 

Liver 

- 

— 

- 

4 

Bile ... . 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

Spleen ... 

+ 

4- 

4 

4 

Kidney ... 

- 

- 

4- 

4 

Urine 

- 

4- 

- 

4 

Retroperitoneal glands 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Marrow ... 

-f 

-r 

-f 

4 

Superior mediastinal glands 


-f 

4- 

-f 


Rabbits inoculated intrapleurally, blood examined at intervals, killed after 


eight hours. 

Bacillus mycoiilcs. 

Bacillus i'oli. 

Bacillus phUi, 

Blood examined 

Left 

Left 

Right 

0 minutes 

- 

- 

- 

5 „ after inoculation 

4- 

4 

... 


4 

4 

... 

20 ,, ,, ,, 

4 

4 

4- 

30 „ 

4 

4- 

4 

60 ,, ,, ,, 

4- 

4 

4 

2 hours ,, ,, 

4- 

4 

4 

3 It M ,, 

- 

4- 

4 

4 ,, j» ), 

- 

4- 

... 

6 ,, ’1 i» 

- 

4 

- 

6 ,, ,> i> 

... 

4 

... 
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Post-mortem examination on the above, animals killed six hours after 
the inoculation :— 


Heart’s blood 

Bacillus mycoidfs 

Bacillus coU 

+ 

Bacillus phlri 

Pleura, right 

■f 

+ 

+ 

Pleura, left 

+ 

+ 

- 

Lungs, seared 

... 

-f 

4- 

Superior mediastinal glands 

-f 

+ 

+ 

Peritoneum 

- 

- 

- 

Spleen ... 

+ 

+ 

4- 

Liver 

+ 

+ 

... 

Kidney ... 

-h 

-1- 

+ 

Urine 

-f 

+ 

4 

Betroperitoneal gland 

- 

- 

... 

Marrow ... 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Bile . 

... 

+ 

... 


Experiment: Cats 1 and 2, to see if the route is by way of the blood]or 
lymph channels. Anaesthetized, ether. Thoracic duct exposed and opened. 
Cat 1 : Inoculated Bacillus mycoides, one slope into right pleural cavity. 
Cat 2 : Inoculated Bacillus mycoides, one slope into left pleural cavity. 


Cat 1 (right) 


Chyle 

Blood 

Chyle 

Blood 

0 minutes ... ... — 

- 


- 

- 

6 ,, after inoculation - 

-f- 


4- 

- 

1 # » T ♦ 1 

-t 


-h 


20 ,, ,, ,, — 

... -I- 


4 

— 

30 ,, ,, ,, — 

+ 


4- 


40 

T 


4 

- 

50 ,, ,, ,, — 

4- 


4 


60 

-r 


4 

- 

Cultural examination of-- 


Cat 1 


Cat 2 

Heart's blood 


4- 


— 

Lungs 


+ 


- 

Pleura 


... (left) - 


(right) - 

Peritoneum ... 


— 


- 

Liver 


4- 


- 

Spleen 


+ 


... 

Kidney 


-f 


- 

Urine 


- 


... 

Marrow 


4- 


... 

Mesenteric glands 




- 

Superior mediastinal glands ... 


-h 


4 


Similarly other experiments gave similar results. In the case of Cat^2^the 
spread was obviously by the lymphatics to the thoracic duct. In Cat 1 the 
lymphatic drainage is by channels which open directly into the veins on 
the right side, hence, although probable, the lymphatic spread cannot ]. be 
definitely proved. 
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Injection into Pericardium. —Experiment 1: Cat, anassthetized with ether. 
The pericardium was exposed by removing the lower part of the sternum and 
its cartilages, and pushing back the pleura ; 0*5 c.c. of a thick emulsion of 
Bacillus mycoides was injected into the pericardial sac. There was no leak into 


the mediastinum. The thoracic duct had been previously opened in the neck. 


Cultures were made— 

Chyle 

Blood 

0 minutes ... 

— 


5 ,, after inoculation ... 

4- 

- 

10 ,, ,. 

4- 


15 ,, ,, ,, ... ... ... 

4- 

_ 

20 ,, ,, ,, 

4- 


30 ,, 

4* 

- 

40 

4- 


60 ,, ,, ,, 

+ 

- 

The animal wasibled to death and cultures made from :— 


Heart's blood (2 c.c.) 


4-* 

Pleura 


- 

Pericardium 


4- 

Mediastinal glands ... 


4-* 

Liver 


4-* 

Spleen 


4-* 

Kidney 


4-* 

* Very few bacteria. 




Similar experiments gave like results. Hence the spread of bacteria from 
the pericardial sac occurs chiefly by lymphatics leading to the thoracic duct, 
but also by the right lymphatics and mediastinal glands. 


Inoculation into Central and PeHpheral Nervous Systems. 


Subarachnoid Inoculation. —Experiment 1: Cat, ancesthetized with ether. 
Thoracic duct found, ligatured. The animal was then trephined over the left 
parietal region, the dura exposed, and 1 c.c. of a thick emulsion of Bacillus 
mycoides inoculated beneath the dura into the cerebrospinal fluid. Wound 
closed. Thoracic duct opened. Cultures made from blood in jugular vein 
and from chyle. 


5 minutes 
10 
16 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 


Chyle 


-f 

-f 

4- 

+ 

-f 

+ 

4- 

4- 


Blootl 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4* 

4- 


On post-mortem examination the organisms were found in all tissues. 
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Experiment 2 : Exactly the same as Experiment 1. 

Chyle 


5 minutes after inoculation ... ... + 

10 ,, ,1 ,, ... ... + 

15 I) )) yy ... •>. *4” 

20 yy ;y jy ... ... 4" 

26 yy ,y y, ... ... + 

30 yy yy yy ... ... + 

35 yy yy yy ... ... 4“ 

40 yy yy yy ... ... ~~ 

45 yy yy yy ... ... 4* 

50 yy yy yy ... ... ^ 

56 yy y, yy ... ... 4" 

60 yy yy yy . 4" 


Blood 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

+ 


The animal was killed. The organism was cultured from all the organs 
except the eye. 


Experiment 3: Exactly the same as Experiment 1, only Bacillus coli 
used. Eesults identical with Experiment 2. Other experiments gave similar 
results. 


From these experiments it would appear that bacteria inoculated 
into the cerebrospinal fluid pass directly into the blood and apparently 
directly into the thoracic duct. The question arose as to the latter 
point— Bo the organisms after getting into the blood pass into the 
lymphatic spaces all over the body and so get into the thoracic duct! 
The following experiment shows that this is not the case, so that 
there must be a free communication between the cerebrospinal fluid 
and the thoracic duct, and that there are not any glands intercepting 
the connexion. 

Experiment: A cat was anaesthetized with ether. The thoracic duct was 
exposed and ligatured and opened. One slope of Bacillus mycoides w^as 
inoculated intrajugularly and cultures made from the blood and chyle. 

Chyle Blood 

4- 
4- 

4- 

4- 
4- 

Thus showing that the presence of bacteria in the blood does not 
entail their presence in the thoracic duct, and that the presence of 
bacteria in the lymphatics after cerebrospinal infection is due to direct 
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10 

20 

30 

40 

60 

60 


after inoculation 
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passage into them, so that the cerebrospinal fluid is in direct connexion 
with the blood and lymph systems. 

Having thus established the fact that the cerebrospinal fluid is 
directly in communication with the blood and the lymphatic system 
and the thoracic duct, the next question was to see if the cerebrospinal 
fluid could be infected from the brain. For this purpose the following 
experiment was performed :— 

Experiment 3 : A cat was anaesthetized, the thoracic duct exposed and 
opened. Then 1 c.c. of a thick emulsion of Bacilltis mycoides was inoculated 
into the right carotid artery and the vessel tied. Samples of chyle and blood 
were taken at intervals, and at the end of three hours the animal was killed. 


It was kept continually anaesthetized by ether and urethane. 

Cultural examination — Chyle 

0 minutes ... ... ... ... ... - 

Blood 

10 „ after inoculation ... 


- 

+ 

20 ,, ,, 



- 

+ 

30 ,, ,, 



- 

4- 

60 



- 

+ 

90 „ 



- 

+ 

2 hours ,, 

>1 


— 

+ 

3 >> a 

V 9 • • • 

... 

- 

- 


The brain was after death (which took place by bleeding) carefully exposed, 
cerebrospinal fluid was obtained from the region of the fourth ventricle by 
puncturing with a sterile pipette through the carefully exposed interval 
between the base of the skull and vertebrae, the surface having been seared. 
The brain was then cut away, piece-meal, in slices, to near the lateral ventricles, 
these were opened by searing and cultures were made from the fluid in the 
third and lateral ventricles. The result was negative. The brain on section 
showed the capillaries full of bacteria. The other viscera contained bacteria. 
There is thus no rapid direct passage of bacteria possible from the brain to the 
cerebrospinal fluid. This is quite parallel to the pleural and peritoneal cavities, 
—viz., that with general bacterial infections organisms do not readily pass into 
them, they only become infected quite late towards the end of the disease 
before the fatal termination. The same is the case with the subarachnoid 
space, which is thus like the other large serous spaces. 

It was next endeavoured to ascertain the path of spread of a bacterial 
hifection by directly inoculating bacteria into the brain substance. 

Experiment 4: Cat, ansBSthetized with ether; trephined over the parietal 
region. The dura was exposed, surface seared to get adhesion to brain, 
puncture made into its substance, and i c.c. of a very thick mixture of 
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Bacillus mycoides and carmine was inoculated. None escaped into the 
cerebrospinal fluid. Then the thoracic duct was exposed, opened, and cultures 
made from the chyle. 


Cultural examination — 

15 minutes after inoculation into the brain 
30 „ 

46 „ 

60 

90 „ 

2 hours 


Chyle 


Blooci 


The animal was then bled to death under the anaesthetic and cultures made 


from— 


Cerebrospinal fluid 
Intraventricular fluid 
Lymph glands in neck 
Heart’s Hood 
Lungs ... 

Spleen ... 

Marrow ... 


Result 


The brain was then removed and hardened. On cutting, a small lesion, 
f by i in., was found in the substance of the brain not extending into the 
lateral ventricles. Microscopically, the pigment and bacteria were confined 
to the area of inoculation ; the pigment appeared to be taken up by the brain 
substance at the edge so as to form a deeply stained thin rim—the bacteria 
extended a little into this. There was no spread along the perivascular sub¬ 
arachnoid sleeves. This latter is quite parallel to other serous cavity con¬ 
ditions which also do not rapidly become infected by bacterial foci in organs 
enclosed in them. 


Pigments and dyes were next inoculated into the subarachnoid ^pace 
with or without bacteria, to determine the question of the extension of 
pigment, &c., along the subarachnoid space continuations along the 
vessels to the periganglionic spaces, &c. 

Experiment 1: Cat, anaesthetized with ether. Trephined over right parietal 
region. 0*5 c.c. of an emulsion of Bacillus mycoides in a solution of trypan-blue 
was inoculated into the subarachnoid space. The animal was kept under 
complete anaesthesia (ether and urethane) for three hoius and then killed. 
The cultures made from the organs showed a general invasion. The brain 
was removed, hardened and examined. It was found that the blue was taken 
up by the membranes, but had not penetrated along the subarachnoid peri¬ 
vascular sleeves or into the periganglionic spaces. The Bacillus mycoides 
had also not spread into the brain substance or into the sleeves along the 
vessels. 
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Experiment 2: Gat, ansesthetized with ether; trephined, and an emulsion 
of Bdcilltis mycoides, as before, in trypan-blue was inoculated intraventricularly 
(right lateral ventricle). The animal was kept alive for one hour under ether 
and urethane. After death the brain was carefully removed; the pigment, &c., 
had extended to the fourth ventricle and to the base of the brain. There 
was no extension into the brain substance at the base of the brain, along 
any subarachnoid sleeves, or from the ventricles into the brain substance form¬ 
ing their walls. 

Experiment 3 : Similar experiment to Experiment 1, only with carmine, 
with like result. 

The following conclusions can be drawn:— 

(1) There is a very free and direct communication between the 
subarachnoid space, the blood and the lymphatics, communicating 
directly with the thoracic duct. 

(2) The cerebrospinal fluid does not appear to circulaie freely in the 
brain substance, since (a) bacteria and pigments do not penetrate from 
the subarachnoid space into the perivascular sleeves; (b) similarly, 
intracerebrally inoculated pigments, &c., do not pass out into the 
cerebrospinal fluid. 

(3) There appears to be little or no evidence that bacteria inoculated 
intracerebrally spread along the lymphatics. This result is not due to 
the bulk of the injection or surrounding oedema, as the trephine opening 
was always large. 

Spread along Peripheral Nerves, —Experiments were made to determine 
the spread along peripheral nerves. Oats were anaesthetized with ether and 
urethane. Both sciatic nerves were exposed; into the one was inoculated 
either a suspension of carmine or a solution of trypan-blue, into the other a 
suspension of either Bacillus mycoides. Bacillus prodigiosus, or Sarcina lutea. 
The inoculation was i^erformed into the sciatic in middle third of the thigh. 
The animals were kept alive, deeply anaethetized, for one to five hours, and 
then cultures were made from— 


Cerebrospinal fluid (spinal) 

Cord, lumbar 

Cord, sacral and roots 

Sciatic plexus in sacrum ... 

Upper part of sciatic (one third) 

Internal popliteal nerve (upper part in leg) 
Popliteal glands 


Cftts 1, 2, 3 (inoculated with Bacillus mycoides). 
Result 


1 hour 


2 hours 


5 hours 


■f 

-f 


-f- 

-f 

-i- 
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There were no bacteria in any internal viscera. In all three the sciatic of 
the opposite side was inoculated with trypan^blue. The blue was found to 
have spread to varying degree, sometimes as far as the point of exit of the 
nerve-roots from the intervertebral foramina. In no case did it colour the 
cerebrospinal fluid, the roots in the theca, or the cord substance. Microscopic¬ 
ally the pigment travelled along the perineural sheaths. In another one-hour 
and a three-hour experiment the pigment travelled in the axis cylinders of a 
whole bundle from the point of inoculation to the intervertebral foramen and 
into the corresponding bundle of lumbar roots, but not into the cord. Micro¬ 
scopically the axis cylinders were deeply stained all the way along. Experi¬ 
ments with carmine did not show any visible spread from the site of inoculation, 
similarly where Bacilkis prodigios 2 is and Sarcina lutea had been used, there was 
little spread, and the cord and cerebrospinal fluid were never invaded by 
bacteria. 

From these experiments it appears that— 

(1) The more soluble substances may pass directly up the axis 
cylinders to the spinal cord. 

(2) Infection may travel along the perineural lymphatics, but does 
not spread directly to the cord or cerebrospinal fluid. 

(3) Even soluble substances do not appear to spread along the 
perineural lymphatics to the cord or cerebrospinal fluid. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that direct spread to the cord is along 
the axis cylinders themselves. 


Inoculation into Bloodstream, 

Biiravenous Inoculation, —Two rabbits were inoculated with a slope of 
Bacillus mycoides and Bacillus colt respectively, into the superficial veins of 
the ear. The blood cultures were made from the opposite ear. The animals 
were kept alive for six hours. 


RoHult 


Blood examiyiaticnis :— 


liacillus mycoides 

Bacillus coli 

0 minutes 


... 

- 

5 ,, after iuoculatiou 


-f 

»i it 

>) 


i- 

30 „ 

9 » 

-r 

-t- 

1 hour 

9f 


4- 

2 hours ,, 

9 f 

4- 

4- 

3 tf »» 

9 t 


4- 

^ > 1 »i 

»> 

+ 

4- 

^ »> 99 

»» 

... 

4- 

0 ,, 


... 

4- 
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Result 


Cultures from the tissues :— 

Bacillus myeoides 

Bacillus coli 

Heart’s blood ... 

... Few colonies ... 

+ 

Pleura 

- 

- 

LOBgS 

-h 

+ 

Peritoneum ... 

- 

- 

Liver 


+ 

Bile. 

-f 

+ 

Spleen 


+ 

Urine 

-f 

4- 

Kidney 

4- 

- 

Mesenteric gland 

4- 

-f 

Marrow 

+ 

4- 

Eye ... 

- 

- 

Cerebrospinal fluid 

... 

- 

Intestine contents 

— 

4- 

Superior mediastinal gland 

-f 

4* 

Rabbit inoculated with one slope of 

Cultures from ear — 

Bacillus myeoides intravenously 

Result 

0 minutes 


— 

15 . 


4- 

30 . 


4- 

2 hours 


4- 

3 . 


* 4- 

4 n . 


-f 

5 M . 


— 

6 „ . 


- 

8 „ . 


— 

10 „ . 


- 

12 „ . 

... 

- 

24 „ . 


-f 

26 „ . 




Animal died in about thirty hours. Post-mortem examination: Organisms 
found everywhere. 

The experiments give examples of the vascular dissemination of 
bacteria, and show that the subarachnoid and serous cavities are alike 
in that they do not become invaded; also that the organisms may 
disappear from the heart’s blood for a time, and reappear with the 
secondary septicsemic invasion. 

Inoculation into Joints. 

The spread from these is like the subcutaneous infections. 

There are, in addition to the points already brought out from these 
experiments, certain points which require further discussion:— 

(1) Specific Sites or Sites of Predilection .—Some observers state 
that certain bacteria, when they gain an entry into the animal body, 
have a tendency to attack and be found in certain parts and not to 
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attack or be absent from others, no matter what the original portal of 
entry be. Our experiments, however, show that once the bacteria 
(pathogenic or not) have gained access to the blood-stream (as they do 
in all serous cavity and genito-urinary infections, and ultimately can 
from alimentary and subcutaneous infections) a general dissemination 
occurs. The organisms can be found in every tissue if examinations be 
made at the appropriate time. Afterwards they gradually disappear 
from certain organs more quickly than from others. Non-pathogenic 
bacteria ultimately disappear from every organ. This difference in 
the rate of disappearance of non-pathogenic bacteria must depend on 
the differences in the bactericidal power of the various organs. With 
pathogenic bacteria the same obtains, the organisms surviving only in 
those organs which are unable to kill them, and eventually from these 
a final secondary infection occurs. Thus can be explained the so-called 
specific predilection of bacteria for certain sites. The bacteria are 
uniformly disseminated, and do not ab initio seek out the organs in 
which they can live and multiply, but simply the organisms get killed 
off in some organs and survive in others, according to the local differ¬ 
ences in resistance against that particular organism; the bacterium 
plays relatively a passive part. 

(2) Bacilluria .—We shall next proceed to discuss how bacteria gain 
access to the urine apart from direct infection of the urinary passages. 
(1) In a previously perfectly healthy animal bacteria are excreted in 
the urine in less than half an hour after intraperitoneal inoculation 
and in the case of pigment—e.g., carmine—in about ten minutes. 
The organisms are thus excreted very rapidly by the normal kidtiey, 
there is no question of increased permeability, as there is no time 
for this to occur as the result of bacterial toxins, &c. (2) In our 

genito-urinary experiments we have repeatedly found that organisms 
do not appear in the urine, although the capsular lymphatics of the 
kidney are densely populated with bacteria. In intraperitoneal infec¬ 
tion the absorption is by way of the lymphatics, and if the thoracic 
duct be opened so that the bacteria can escape no bacteria appear 
in the urine. If, however, the bacteria are allowed to gain access to 
the blood-stream, then they are excreted very rapidly in the urine. 
Thus the bacteria which appear in the urine are those that have 
reached the kidneys via the blood-stream, and not via the lymphatics. 
Thus cases of coli bacilluria are not due to lymphatic infection from 
the bowel to the capsular lymphatics of the kidney direct into the 
tubules, &c., but the bacteria, however they pass from the bowel, must 
pass into the blood-stream before they can be excreted in the urine. 
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The Changes which occur in Malignant Tumours on 
Exposure to the Gamma-rays of Radium. 

By A. Clifford Morson. 

During recent years great progress has been made both in this 
country and on the Continent in the treatment of malignant tumours 
by means of radium. To Wickham, Degrais and Dominici, of Paris, 
we owe our present knowledge of radium therapy. So long ago as the 
year 1904, Wickham and Degrais first commenced to treat superficial 
growths with any degree of success, though four years previously Danlos, 
also of Paris, had tried the effect of radium upon cancer. However, the 
greatest advance in the use of this agent for therapeutic purposes was 
made by Dominici, who initiated the method of burying the tube con¬ 
taining the radium in the growth itself. Further, this same observer 
carried out an investigation into the microscopic changes which take 
place more especially in sarcomata, when exposed to the rays of radium. 

For some months I have been carrying out an investigation into 
the changes which take place in the cells of malignant growths, when 
exposed to the gamma-rays of radium. The procedure which I have 
adopted in this investigation is as follows:— 

A small portion of the growth is removed before exposure to these 
rays for the purpose of comparison between the radiated and the non- 
radiated cancer cell. On removal of the tube of radium, which in every 
case was embedded in the tumour for periods varying from fifteen to 
twenty-four hours, that part of the growth in actual contact with the 
tube of radium was excised. Further portions of the tumour were 
removed for microscopical examination at intervals of forty-eight 
hours to two months. 

The tissues submitted to the action of the gamma-rays when 
removed by the scalpel appeared to be completely insensitive, and it 
was not found necessary to make use of either general or local 
anaesthesia in performing the operation. I have had personal experience 
of the anaesthesia produced by the gamma-rays, for last July, as a 
result of handling radium daily over a period of two months, changes 
occurred in the skin of the forefinger and thumb of my right hand, which 
caused a temporary loss of tactile sensation, but marked sensibility to 
heat and cold. 
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The Lesions of the Kidney in Ulcerative Endocarditis. 

By J. F. Gaskell. 

During the course of that almost invariably fatal disease, in which 
the primary lesion appears to be a bacterial invasion of the valves of 
the heart, and to which the various names ulcerative endocarditis, 
malignant endocarditis and subacute bacterial endocarditis have been 
given, the kidney becomes affected in various ways. The lesions pro¬ 
duced in this organ are all to be ascribed to the same pathological 
process, though their macroscopical and microscopical manifestations 
are different. 

As is implied by the term “ ulcerative endocarditis,” the bacterial 
invasion of the heart valves very frequently gives rise to an ulcerative 
lesion; that is to say, the surface of the vegetative growths on the 
valves becomes destroyed by the inflammatory processes, leaving a raw 
surface, froni which larger or smaller portions of infected material may 
become free in the blood-stream, and get carried to distant organs. 

One of the common organs to which such fragments may be carried 
is the kidney. The situation in which such particles finally come to 
rest depends upon their size; if they are fairly large they cannot pene¬ 
trate farther into the arterial system of the kidney than the arches, 
which lie between the cortex and the medulla, and give origin to the 
interlobular arteries. They commonly lodge at the point of origin of 
.an interlobular vessel, and thus give rise to multiple septic infarction 
A— 27 
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of the organ. If, however, the particles are of smaller size they are 
able to pass up the main vessels of the kidney as far as the glomeruli,, 
and become lodged in glomerular capillaries, giving rise to a form 
of nephritis, which was first clearly differentiated histologically by 
Lohlein [8], working in Marchand’s laboratory. It is with this type 
of kidney lesion that I propose mainly to deal; a few preliminary 
remarks may, however, be made concerning the coarser type of multiple 
septic infarction. 

When the septic embolus becomes lodged at the base of an inter¬ 
lobular artery it gives rise to the complete occlusion of the vessel, 
cutting off the blood from the area which it supplies. A consecutive 
thrombosis occurs along the further course of the vessel, which speedily 
becomes infected with the organisms carried in the embolus. At first 
the surrounding necrosing tissue does not show organisms, but later 
an infective zone, consisting of enormous numbers of organisms inter¬ 
mingled with polymorphonuclear leucocytes, spreads out into the 
surrounding tissues. With this spreading out of the infection the 
corresponding vein, which has become thrombosed, also gets infected, 
and the infection spreads up into the stellate veins of the cortex, thus 
extending over the surface of the organ. This superficial infection 
gives rise to an intensely haemorrhagic reaction. Macroscopically, 
therefore, the white centres of the infarcted areas showing on the 
surface are surrounded by an extensive haemorrhagic zone. Similar 
haemorrhages also take place in the substance of the kidney round the 
infarct proper. A striking feature in such septic infarcts are emboli 
in glomerular capillaries, which are entirely formed of masses of 
organisms; these are not only found in the infective zone but are also- 
seen in other parts of the kidney beyond this. It appears, therefore, 
that glomerular capillaries are singularly favourable sites for, at any 
rate, the temporary growth of organisms. 

The type of kidney lesion caused by embolic particles, so small that 
they first become arrested in the glomerular capillaries, has been called 
by Lohlein “ embolische Herdnephritis,” or embolic focal nephritis. The 
lesions found had been up to that time confused with the earlier stagea 
of the true general inflammation of the whole organ—namely, glome¬ 
rulo-tubular nephritis. In most cases, however, the lesions are quite- 
distinct. In glomerulo-tubular nephritis all the capillaries of all the 
glomeruli become affected in company of all the other tissues of the 
organ, whereas in embolic focal nephritis, unless of extreme degree, only 
a certain number of glomeruli become affected, and in these, as a rule,. 
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only one or two capillaries. If, however, the condition is a very, severe 
one, so that nearly all the glomernli become affected, there is some 
difficulty in differentiation, as the confluence of the periglomerular 
reaction practically produces an affection of the whole organ. I have 
been able to collect during the last, three or four years fourteen examples 
of this type of kidney lesion, in a series of twenty-two cases, in which 
the heart showed the ulcerative lesions of ulcerative endocarditis. The 
characteristic of this type of nephritis is the localization of the changes 
to the glomeruli; unless the condition is of long standing and has been 
very severe, there is comparatively little change in the tubules or in the 
interstitial tissue. For this reason the kidney is only moderately 
enlarged, the weight of each organ in the adult lying between 6 oz. 
and 8 oz., according to the severity of the infection. Another marked 
characteristic of this type of lesion is its extremely haemorrhagic 
character. This gives it the characteristic “flea-bitten” appearance. 
On stripping the capsule the surface is seen to be smooth, hut is covered 
with small red punctate spots, which are formed by haemorrhage from 
the glomerulus into the capsule space and the convoluted tubule which 
belongs to it and surrounds it. This haemorrhagic nature of the con¬ 
dition is also very striking clinically. 

The histological appearances of the lesion in various stages may now 
be described. In the earliest stage the capillary affected, in which 
the embolic particle has lodged, becomes swollen up, and shows hyaline 
degeneration of its walls. This hyaline degeneration stains charac¬ 
teristically pink with eosin, and yellow-brown with Van Gieson’s stain. 
Some of the capillary epithelial cells also become desquamated, and lie 
in the capsule space. There is also often some fibrillous exudate present, 
staining yellowish with Van Gieson, which may extend into the capsule 
space and also down the tubule. Bed blood cells in addition are com- 
ihonly present in the capsule space, and often extend for a long distance 
down the convoluted tubule. An intense infiltration with polymorpho¬ 
nuclear leucocytes also takes place over the infected portion of the 
glomerulus, the neighbouring capsule space and the pericapsular tissue 
round it. The affected capillary thus becomes the centre of a minute 
abscess. It is at the same time remarkable how completely the more 
remote capillaries of the glomerulus escape these changes; one-half 
of the glomerulus may be disorganized and obliterated, while the other 
half appears absolutely normal. At this early stage the rest of the 
kidney tissue shows little change, The main changes in the tubules 
consist of a filling with blood and also, occasionally polymorphonuclear 
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leucocytes. The tubular epithelial cells may show some cloudy swelling, 
but rarely fatty change, and very rarely become desquamated. The 
number of glomeruli found affected varies greatly, and sometimes it is 
necessary to systematically hunt over a large section before finding 
affected glomeruli. 

A lesion of longer standing shows a different picture. The altered 
capillaries are still seen disorganized, but the leucocytic infiltration has 
largely disappeared, though a few polymorphonuclear cells may still be 
present. The capsule space is now filled to a greater or less extent with 
new epithelial cells, and also is partly obliterated by adhesion between 
the glomerulus and the outer wall of the capsule. These desquamated 
cells are derived to a great extent from the capsular lining, in which 
dividing cells can be seen; some may be also derived from the 
glomerular epithelium. Red blood cells also are often present in the 
capsule space and tubules; considerable numbers of polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes are often to be found in the tubules. 

At this stage the complete escape of other capillaries of the glome¬ 
rulus is again very striking. At a still later stage signs of acute inflam¬ 
mation have disappeared, and the destroyed capillaries are blended with 
the capsule and surrounding tissue by fibrous tissue, the leucocytic 
infiltration has disappeared, being in some cases replaced by a few 
round cells lying in the neighbouring tissues. Such a partially scarred-up 
glomerulus may show even at this stage haemorrhage into the capsule 
space surrounding the normal capillaries. In all stages blood is to be 
found in a greater or less number of tubules, whether the lesions found 
in the glomeruli are early or late. This haemorrhage is apparently 
due to a leaking of blood through the capillaries at the margin of the 
affected area, which are still permeable to the ordinary blood-stream. 
At whatever stage the actual lesion may be, whether early or late, such 
a haemorrhage tends to take place at intervals. In an early severe case 
the amount of blood thus poured into the tubules may be very great, 
so that the whole kidney appears intensely congested and bright red on 
the surface; on cutting it open blood drips from it. The usual puncti- 
form appearance has become lost by the coalescence of the haemorrhagic 
areas. The macroscopic appearance presents all variations between this 
extreme type and one in which a few widely scattered red dots are seen 
on a somewhat pale smooth cortical surface. 

The intensely and persistently haemorrhagic character of this type of 
lesion is very striking clinically, and shows also great variation from day 
to day. In some cases it appears to be persistent from the time of the 
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occurrence of the first kidney lesion, but more commonly it tends to 
disappear, and then, after a variable period, reappear again. It is, 
however, striking that in all cases of this form of kidney disease, which 
I have examined histologically, blood has been present in the lumen of 
one or more tubules. Another striking characteristic of the urine in 
these cases is the small amount of albumin which is present; this, 
again, agrees with what is found histologically—namely, that the tubular 
epithelium is affected to a comparatively slight degree. The cloudy 
swelling which is present is almost constantly found post mortem in 
cases which have died during the course of any infection. This 
albumin also varies in amount, but is seldom more than O'l per cent, 
at its maximum. Just as is the case with the blood, it may entirely 
disappear from the urine for some time and then reappear. The two 
frequently appear and disappear almost coincidently. 

The excretion of polymorphonuclear leucocytes also is somewhat 
characteristic of this type of nephritis; they may appear in the urine 
in some quantity, and give rise to the view that an infective lesion is 
present in the main urinary tract, either in the bladder or pelvis of the 
kidney. In certain of the cases that I have collected the occurrence of 
“ pus ” in the urine has been recorded in the clinical notes. As has 
already been mentioned, these polymorphonuclear leucocytes can be 
observed histologically in the lumen of certain tubules. They are in the 
main derived in all probability from the polymorphonuclear aggregation 
which takes place around the affected glomerular capillaries, and get 
from thence into the capsule space, and so down the tubules. Another 
clinical point of interest is the amount of urine passed. This very often 
approximates to the normal, it is practically never increased above the 
normal, but in some cases it may be occasionally diminished consider¬ 
ably below it. This diminution may depend more upon weakness of the 
heart’s action than upon any effect on the function of the kidney itself. 

The clinical condition of the urine is, therefore, characteristic in this 
form of kidney lesion, being characterized by marked hsematuria with 
little albuminuria, which varies in amount, often disappearing com¬ 
pletely for a while, but on the whole persisting almost indefinitely 
throughout the illness. Polymorphonuclear leucocytes also frequently 
occur in the urine in some numbers. The absence of mucin differen¬ 
tiates this condition from the true “ pus ” occurring in cystitis, and 
the presence of polymorphonuclear casts shows an origin from the 
kidney itself. The amount of urine is usually about the normal, 
and tends to be diminished rather than increased. 
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The occurrence of both the characteristic lesions of ulcerative 
endocarditis, septic infarcts and embolic focal nephritis, is not at all 
uncommon. In my series, out of the cases in which embolic focal 
nephritis was present infarcts were also present in hve. In one of these 
the infarct was old and contracted, and probably, therefore, had not 
been septic in nature, but had been due to a simple infarction, occurring 
in the course of an earlier simple endocarditis, the scars of which were 
present in the heart valves, and on which the terminal ulcerative 
condition had been grafted. In another case fresh septic infarcts had 
taken place in a kidney which also contained the lesions of an embolic 
focal nephritis of considerable standing. In two other cases which have 
not been included in the embolic focal nephritis series, thrombi formed 
from masses of cocci were present in quantity in glomerular capillaries, 
not only in the demarcation zone, where cocci were also present in great 
numbers in all tissues, but also had taken place in other glomeruli 
lying remote from this infected area. Though no reaction had taken 
place round these, nevertheless the mechanism of infection must have 
been the same as in the embolic focal type. 

We may, therefore, sum up the various lesions found in the kidney 
in ulcerative endocarditis by stating that all are due to the carrying of 
portions of infected and ulcerating valves to the kidney, but that the 
lesion found is determined by the size of such emboli; if of large size 
septic infarcts occur, if of small size embolic focal nephritis is brought 
about. 

Another interesting point may be mentioned which comes out on 
analysis of the lesions found in the kidney. The lesions in any parti¬ 
cular case are, as a rule, remarkably similar, pointing to the conclusion 
that all have taken place at about the same time. It appears therefore 
that the emboli occur in a shower, and become lodged in the kidney 
tissue at nearly the same time. It is also probable that they are of 
approximately the same size, for in those cases in which infarcts 
and glomerular embolic lesions are both present the two types are 
collectively of very different ages, though in each the individual lesions 
approximate in date; for instance, a shower of small emboli giving rise 
to glomerular lesions only may be followed at a later date by much 
larger emboli which cause infarcts. This view is not unlikely if we 
consider the source of the emboli. The ulcerated area, on the granu¬ 
lations, situated on the heart valve, would be liable to have a number of 
portions of the growth washed off from it by the blood-stream, when the 
mechanical conditions became favourable for the detachment of such 
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particles. This would continue till a different configuration of the 
granulation was reached, such that the blood-stream could no longer 
erode it. The particles would thus be driven off any particular ulcera¬ 
tion in considerable quantity within a comparatively short time. The 
size of the particles apparently depends upon another factor, the 
organism by which the valves are affected. 

As Horder [4], Schottmuller [10], Libman [6], and other observers 
have shown, by far the commonest cause of ulcerative endocarditis 
is an infection with a particular form of streptococcus. Schottmuller 
claims that this organism, which he has named Streptococcus viridans, 
is constantly the infective agent in those forms of ulcerative endo¬ 
carditis which are complicated by embolic focal nephritis. Libman 
and Baehr [2] have further substantiated this. Horder, however, 
gives an illustration in his paper of what appears to be a typical 
“ flea-bitten ” kidney, from a case in which the infective organism was 
found to be the influenza bacillus. In one case of the present series, 
for which I am indebted to Dr. Armstrong, a pure culture of the pneumo¬ 
coccus was obtained by him from the heart valves. The lesions 
of the kidney here were of considerable standing, and it is just possible 
that a further pneumococcal infection had been superadded to a 
previous viridans infection, but this is unlikely. It is, however, 
unusual for a pneumococcal endocarditis to last sufficiently long to be 
able to produce lesions of such age, for a true pneumococcal infection 
of the heart valves usually runs a comparatively rapid course. The 
observation may also be looked at from another point of view. 

Bosenow [9], Libman and Celler [7] have advanced the theory that 
the Streptococcus viridans is a modified form of the pneumococcus; the 
organism obtained from this particular case now under discussion may, 
therefore, have retained more of the pneumococcal characters than 
usual. The question of the substantiation of Str^tococcus viridans 
as a definite species is, however, open to criticism. The work of 
Andrewes and Horder [1], and Gordon [3], in my opinion, has sub¬ 
stantiated the identity of this streptococcus with the common types 
of streptococcus found in various regions of the alimentary canal— 
namely, Streptococcus salivarius, which is a normal inhabitant of 
the mouth, and Streptococcus faecalis, which normally inhabits the 
intestine. 

Most of my cases have occurred at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
the organism identified either by blood culture during life, or from the 
heart’s blood, or the valves after death, has invariably been of the 
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salivarius type, when embolic focal nephritis has also been present. 
Horder [5] has also furnished important experimental evidence, by 
being able to bring about the typical heart lesions of ulcerative endo¬ 
carditis with streptococci isolated from the normal saliva or faeces. 
By the kindness of Dr. Gordon I have been able to search the kidneys 
from some of his experimental animals which had been infected with 
Streptococcus salivarius from various sources. In three no lesions of 
the kidney were found, but in two others certain interesting lesions were 
present. In a rabbit which had been inoculated with a strain of 
Streptococcus salivarius from the normal mouth, and which died of 
ulcerative endocarditis at the end of three weeks, glomeruli were 
found which were partially or completely infiltrated densely with poly¬ 
morphonuclear leucocytes, the capillaries at the centre of these infiltra¬ 
tions being disorganized and degenerate. The tubules in connexion 
with such glomeruli were dilated, and their lumen was packed with 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes; tubules were also found containing 
blood. In one section a glomerulus was found which apparently 
contained a coccal embolus; unfortunately, however, a section of thia 
particular glomerulus was not obtained when staining for micro¬ 
organisms. Streptococci were, however, found in the pelvis in some 
numbers, though the actual pelvic wall did not appear to be inflamed. 
The number of glomeruli thus affected were very few, and the rest 
of the kidney was absolutely normal. The conditions in this kidney 
are exactly comparable with those found in a mild case of embolic focal 
nephritis, the lesions being localized in certaib capillaries of certain 
glomeruli. It may, therefore, be claimed that in this experiment, 
embolic focal nephritis has been experimentally reproduced by inocula¬ 
tion with a strain of Streptococcus salivarius obtained from the normal 
saliva. In the other experiment a rabbit bad been inoculated with a 
strain of Streptococcus fsecalis from the normal intestine, and died 
fifteen days later. This rabbit had been used five months before for 
inoculation with a strain of streptococcus obtained from a case of 
ulcerative endocarditis. This inoculation had at the time apparently no 
effect. The kidneys of the animal, however, on removal, showed a few 
considerably depressed areas on an otherwise normal surface. On 
section these areas were found to be due to infarction of certain small 
portions of the kidney, and subsequent; scarring with fibrous tissue. 
No recent lesions were found. The aetiology of these lesions is, of 
course, doubtful, more especially as the strain of streptococcus, isolated 
from the original case of ulcerative endocarditis, did not grow in sub- 
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cultare. It is, however, suggestive that such lesions should be found 
in this particular animal. 

Of the remaining eight cases of ulcerative endocarditis in man 
investigated, in which either no lesion was found or infarction only, 
the infection in three was pneumococcal and ran a very rapid course. 
In one it was due to Streptococcus pyogenes, and the case was again 
of short duration; extensive septic infarction had taken place in the 
kidney in this case. In another, Streptococcus salivarius was obtained 
from the blood in life, and the kidney contained infarcts. This case 
also only lasted a few days. In two others a streptococcal infection mixed 
with other organisms was obtained, and in the remaining one no organism 
was obtained. 

To return for the moment to the histological appearances of the 
glomeruli in embolic focal nephritis, the polymorphonuclear reaction in 
the early stage, and the subsequent replacement of this in cases of long¬ 
standing by a local fibrosis, can only be interpreted to mean that the 
initial infection is fairly quickly destroyed, and that a subsequent 
repair of the damaged portion of the glomerulus takes place by means 
of newly formed fibrous tissue; the persistent hsemorrhage is in no 
way a measijre of the amount of infection present at any particular 
time. The glomerulus is at first a fairly favourable situation for the 
development of the infecting cocci, but the intense inflammatory 
reaction then brought about soon destroys them. The subsequent 
processes are those of a reparative fibrosis. Such an interpretation 
of the lesion has an important bearing with respect to all kinds of tem¬ 
porary local lesions in subacute general bacterial infection. Support is 
given to the view that many such lesions are due to a similar temporary 
local infection, which, however, is unable to reach any considerable stage 
of development, as it is soon dealt with by the protective inflammatory 
reactions of the body. 

The question whether true recovery can take place in ulcerative 
endocarditis has been considerably discussed by Libman [6], who brings 
forward the presence of healed lesions in the kidney as evidence that an 
acute bacterial endocarditis has existed in certain cases, from which he 
claims that recovery has taken place. It is, however, widely recognized 
that some cases of this type of disease may continue for very prolonged 
periods. In the present series the history showed that the disease has 
existed for periods of nine, eight, seven and six months respectively in 
four of the cases. In Border’s series of 150 cases only one doubtful 
case could have been said to have definitely recovered. It is on present 
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evidence, therefore, probable that the so-called cases of recovery are 
merely cases which run an extremely prolonged course. We may, 
therefore, also conclude that it is very unlikely that any form of con¬ 
tracted kidney can be referred back to an embolic focal origin. 

In conclusion, the kidney is affected in two ways during the course 
of ulcerative endocarditis, both being due to embolic particles from the 
affected valves ; if these are comparatively large septic infarction occurs; 
if comparatively small they give rise to embolic focal nephritis. This 
latter lesion usually occurs in cases the duration of which is considerable, 
and the infective agent in which is the Streptococcus salivarius. Not 
only can the heart lesions be reproduced experimentally in rabbits by 
inoculation with this organism, but also the characteristic kidney lesions 
may be obtained—a consideration which lends additional probability to 
the view that this organism is the common cause of the more long- 
lasting cases of ulcerative endocarditis in man. 
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Eleidoma. 

By S. G. Shattock. 

SUMMARIUM. 

/ 

Tumor hie descriptus, magnitudinis insignis, durus, et lobulatus, 
e tel& connexiv& dorsi exstirpatus est. 

Tumor, benignus et e pilorum folliculis ortus, ejusdem generis est 
ac illi qui adhuc appellantur “ follicular disease of the scalp ” (E. Cock, 
1853); “ keratinizing epithelial tumour ” ; “ epithelioma benignum.” 

In stmcturd> microscopic4 haec neoplasmata ad similitudinem car- 
cinomatis e cellulis squamosis constructi accedunt, sed epithelium 
illorum corneum gradibus in diversis saepe calcificatur. 

Non eadem sunt ac papillomata intra folliculorum cystes orta, 
quorum cellulae epithelii in eodem modo nonnunquam calcificantur. 

Tumoris hie descripti, autem, notae singulares sunt et albitudo et 
insignis opacitas. 

Hae notae neque calcihcationi cellularum epithelii nec saponi, calcii 
oleati, in cellulis formato ascribi possunt, quum sectionum microscopi- 
carum perstet opacitas post acidi hydrochlorici actionem; nihil acidi 
oleici liberatur. 

Opacitas et albitudo denique reti keratohyalino in cellulis epithelii 
contento causantur. 

Hoc folliculoma singulare, igitur, appellare audeo “ Eleidoma,” in 
modo quo ille Virchow endothelioma calcificatum appellavit psammoma. 

The name in the title I venture to give to a tumour which I have 
long bad under consideration, and which presents appearances so 
unusual as, perhaps, to justify the addition of a new term to those 
already extant in the nomenclature of new growths. 

The tumour itself, which is in the Museum of the Boyal College of 
Surgeons (No. 1642-1), was excised by Sir William Fergusson in 1867 ; 
half of it has been preserved in alcohol, the other portion has been 
dried. That in alcohol is a sharply circumscribed, oval formation, 
14 cm. (7i in.) in its longer diameter, and coarsely lobulated on the 
exterior. In the divided surface there is displayed a large series of 
mutually adapted lobes, which are more minutely subdivided into 
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secondary, foliaceous areas, or lobuli. The growth is throughout, even 
at the very surface, of a remarkable opacity, and pale buff colour, with 
the sole exception of the narrow septa of connective tissue uniting ita 
lobules. The other half, or rather a thick slice of it, has been dried. 
The drying has brought out the opacity in a striking manner, the 
substance being, moreover, perfectly white in colour; the only parts 
devoid of these appearances are the narrow interlobular septa just 
referred to. The entire tumour weighed in the recent state 2 lbs. '20 oz. 
(fig. 1). It was removed from between the shoulders of a man, aged 66, 
who was admitted into King’s College Hospital; and it felt so hard aa 
to be considered some form of ossifying new growth. The patient had 
first observed it six years previously, when it “ looked like a cherry, 
being red and succulent.” For four years it increased very slowly, 
causing no pain, but steadily becoming harder. Later on it grew more- 
rapidly, but painlessly. At the operation it was found to be closely 
adherent to the suprajacent skin, which had to be dissected off it. 

That the specimen excited some interest by reason of its unusual 
character appears from the fact that it was subjected to a chemical 
examination at King’s College, and was exhibited at the Pathological 
Society.^ The examination of the “ earthy-looking ” substance, after 
drying, gave the following result:— 


Combustible organic matter 

97-3 

Phosphate of lime 

2-21 

Carbonate of lime 

. 0*49 

And a minute trace of magnesia. 

100-0 


The exhibitor remarked (and quite correctly) that the earthy salts 
were in much smaller quantity than the appearance of the substance led 
one to suspect. And the same is true of its weight; portions of the 
dried material are surprisingly light in view of the calcification which 
its whiteness and opacity irresistibly suggest. A re-examination gives 
practically the same small residue after incineration—viz., 2'36 per cent. 
The tumour was, further, referred to a committee of the Pathological 
Society, the report of which, however, is of too little value to need 
quoting, for it concludes with the statement that the appearances are 
due to some form of soapy change, which, as I shall show later, is quite 


• Path, Soc. Trans.^ 1867, xix, p. 308. 
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erroneous. The mass can be cut without difficulty, and slices so made 
have a certain flexibility, combined with a readiness to fracture, much 
like the substance of cork. - Microscopic sections can, moreover, be 
prepared on the freezing microtome and from paraffin blocks, without 
any special difficulty, no previous decalcification being requisite. The 
paraffin method adopted was a slight modification of that in common 
use, devised by Mr. A. Mavrogordato, for the purpose of rendering the 
section of any close material the easier. In consists in the use of 
paraffin of a lower melting-point than that ordinarily employed. The 
tissue is taken through alcohol and cedar-wood oil and then incubated 
in paraffin with a melting-point of 35° C., in which it is finally em¬ 
bedded after the usual three changes. The block is then fixed to the 
holder and both are placed on ice and salt for fifteen minutes; the 
material retains its hardness for a sufficient time to allow of the taking 
of a ribbon of sections. 

Histology .—The microscopic preparations display huge collections of 
epithelial cells contained in well-defined spaces bounded by connective 
tissue. The cells (except at the periphery of the masses) are necrotic, 
in the meaning that they have no nuclei; and are of large size and 
somewhat polyhedral, flattened form. The living, more peripheral 
elements are likewise polyhedral, those immediately on the connective 
tissue being disposed in places in a cubical series. The living cells 
becoming somewhat flatter, pass into those of the necrotic ibass; in 
some places a stratum granulosum and a stratum lucidum intervene, 
but these are only fragmentary. The calcification present is quite 
insignificant; in a few spots irregular groups of the necrotic cells hold 
points and small spherules of calcareous material, deeply stained with 
the hsematoxylin; such cells lie amongst the others and are of the same 
forms. The collections of epithelium have curvilinear outlines, in some 
instances slightly indented; but there is no papillary construction, or 
anything suggesting that the tumour has resulted from the filling of a 
cyst with papillary ingrowth (fig. 2). Some of the necrotic masses are 
in process of invasion by connective tissue cells, after the manner of 
blood-clot, or of an area which has undergone infarction. The invasion 
takes place by an irruption of cells from the wall of connective tissue 
enclosing the cell masses. Such a process of “ organization,” as it may 
be called, of necrotic epithelium, I have already referred to in a pre¬ 
vious communication.^ Sections stained with Sudan III show no trace 

' Path, Soc. Trans.^ 1897, xlviii, p, 224. 
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tumour, 3'8 cm. (1^ in.) in chief diameter, covered with attenuated skin, 
which was removed by operation from the scalp, in the region of the 
bregma. The surface of the section is imperfectly subdivided by lines 
of connective tissue, and, in addition, presents a minutely lobulated or 
alveolar construction. Histologically it consists of spaces filled with 
sharply defined groups of epithelial cells of the cutaneous type, the 
central of which are in process of keratinization and of subsequent 
calcification. Numerous cell-nests occur in the epithelium. From a 
woman, aged 56, in whom the tumour was first observed nine years 
previously. 

In the paper cited I have discussed the probable origin of the 
tumour in the hair-follicles, and related its mode of growth to that of 
“ hair groups.” In a large number of mammals the hairs arise in 
groups, the finer of which project from the mouth of the same sheath 
as the larger. Similar grouping occurs, also, in man, not only in the 
scalp but elsewhere. It looks as though from one or more hair-follicles 
there grew out a complex series of extensions, which resulted in the 
production of a compact tumour of epithelial structure, but benign in its 
biology. The view, as I allowed, cannot be pushed further than a 
follicular extension; the essential part of a hair-follicle is the papilla 
at its fundus, and there is no evidence of the existence of any such 
structures in the processes of the new growth. 

The amount of calcification in this tumour was so pronounced as to 
constitute an obvious macroscopic character; and I may introduce 
a photomicrograph of it to show its general construction as a type of 
the group. That it does not fall into the category of molluscum con- 
tagiosum is clear from the absence of the swollen molluscous bodies 
pathognomonic of this lesion. 

From the clinical side such tumours were excellently described in 
a paper by Edward Cock, published in the Guy’s Hospital Reports, 
1853, “ On a Peculiar Follicular Disease,” and illustrated by coloured 
plates. In the same reports, for 1873, Sir James Goodhart has a paper 
on “ Follicular Disease of the Scalp,” in which he briefly refers to 
certain of their histological characters. As Cock’s paper and the disease 
to which he drew attention are still not generally known, I may cite one 
or two details from it. He remarks, then, that the disease had not been 
particularly noticed in works of pathology and surgery; and that its 
appearance has frequently caused it to be confounded with cancer, 
although it is not a malignant affection. It may present itself as a 
prominent tumour, or as an excavated ulcer ; the skin over the tumour 
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calcified cutaneous growths are adenomata of sebaceous or sudoriferous 
origin; others are “ folliculomata others, papilliferous follicular cysts. 
And of the uncalcified forms, doubtless Cock’s description would not 
differentiate between folliculoma and papilliferous follicular cyst, or 
intracystic papilloma; indeed, his reference to the discharge of seba¬ 
ceous material in some would indicate Uie inclusion of the last-named 
form. 

The growth of horns, in certain cases, is akin to that of the intra- 
follicular papilloma, for the appearance of the horn may he preceded by 
the spontaneous rupture of a follicular cyst. From the interior of the 
latter there grows a papillary formation of the horny type, the kera¬ 
tinizing columns being disposed vertically to its base. The papillary 
foundation of a cutaneous horn is beautifully shown in a specimen in 
the College Museum, and although in this instance the growth did not 
arise in a pre-existing cyst, it not improbably arose in connexion with 
a hair-follicle. 

No. 1480-1: A slightly curved, longitudinally grooved horn, 5*7 cm. 
(2J in.) in length, which was naturally shed from the posterior part of 
the scalp. 

No. 1480-2: A vertical section of a slightly curved horn of about 
the same size as the preceding, which was excised, with a small area of 
the surrounding skin, from the posterior part of the scalp. As seen in 
the section, it has a longitudinal “ grain,” and at its base the yellow 
keratinous substance is split into a brush of processes which inter- 
digitate with corresponding papillary outgrowths of the connective 
tissue upon which the horn has been produced. Several sebaceous 
cysts were scattered over the scalp. From a man, aged 65, in whom 
a similar horn of twenty years’ growth was naturally shed; this is 
preserved as the preceding specimen. The horn shown grew in the 
eighteen months preceding its excision. It was freely movable on the 
parts beneath the skin, which were elevated around its base. Twenty 
years previously a sebaceous cyst about the size of an orange above the 
right eye, ruptured, after having been blistered. The horn subsequently 
appeared at the site of a small “ pimple ” which was noticed in 1850 in 
the mid-line at the back of the neck. This enlarged slightly, and as 
the patient thought that another cyst was forming, he blistered it 
many times. During its growth he was in the habit of paring the 
free end. 

The well-established connexion between cutaneous horns and fol¬ 
licular cysts is susceptible of a ready explanation. Such a horn is 
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essentially a compound hair. The hairs on the elephant’s tail are 
examples of this compound form, and consist, as studied in transverse 
and longitudinal sections, of a fused group, the whole arising not upon 
a single hair papilla, but from a compound one. The growth, from the 
base of a follicular cyst, of a group of pilogenic papillae which produce a 
horn, is not, when thus viewed, so great an anomaly as it at first seems. 

Folliculab Cysts in Bibds : Ptbbo-polliculab Cyst. 

In connexion with this subject let me next refer to a lesion met 
with in birds, since it is akin to the matter under consideration. The 
condition is one in which groups of feathers are retained within, or only 
partially erupted from the follicles, the result being the formation of 
localized “ tumours ” which may attain some magnitude. The swellings 
may become pedunculated, and they may even become detached. In 
some cases there is an accompanying accumulation of epithelium, shed 
from the wall of the follicle which retains the feathers, so as to produce 
a compact group of cysts, of the same kind individually as the so-called 
sebaceous cyst in the human subject, but which is really a cyst formed 
in the hair-follicle. Some such pilo-follicular cysts—e.g., of the scalp— 
may be filled simply with a dense laminated accumulation of necrotic 
squamous epithelium which may undergo a certain amount of calcifica¬ 
tion. The sebaceous material, when present in such cysts, is to be 
accounted for by the passage of sebum from the appertaining glands. 
The cysts are sebaceous in the meaning that they may contain sebum, 
rather than that they are due to the distension of the sebaceous glands 
themselves. The correctness of this view will be accentuated when it 
is borne in mind that the feather-follicles of birds are altogether 
unprovided with glands, and hence the contents of such cysts can, 
and do, consist only of shed epithelium, with or without included 
feathers. 

In the new descriptive catalogue of General Pathology in the College 
of Surgeons Museum I have distinguished these avian cysts as ptero- 
follicular; and by contrast, named the human, pilo-follicular. In con¬ 
nexion with such compound follicular cystic tumours in birds, a certain 
excess of interfollicular connective tissue may be produced. Such com¬ 
pound lesions approach to the human disease of rhinophyma, in which 
the resulting swelling may be sessile or pedunculated, though I am not 
aware of its having been spontaneously detached. In the atrophy of 
the human skin accompanying senility, owing to wasting of the hair 
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papillae, the hairs, as is known, may fail to grow sufficiently to emerge 
from the surface, and if shed within the follicle they and their suc¬ 
cessors (retained in the same way) accumulate within the latter, which 
becomes filled with shed down and desquamated epithelium. To take a 
hint from this phenomenon, the retention of these groups of feathers in 
birds may be due, if not to an acquired atrophy of the papillae, to their 
congenital hypoplasia. I may illustrate the preceding remarks by citing 
specimens of the conditions referred to, from the College Museum. As 
an example of a single, simple follicular cyst, the following could not be 
bettered:— 

No. 1195-1: The head of a blackbird. Beneath the skin of the 
upper eyelid of the left side there is a spherical cyst 2 cm. (J in.) in 
diameter. Its contents consists of laminated epithelium shed from the 
wall of the feather-follicle in which it has arisen. 

Next, for instances of aggregated cysts, or, as they might be termed, 
compound ptero-follicular cystomata. 

No. 1193-1; The hinder part of a pigeon. On either side of the 
pygostyle there is a prominent lobulated eminence from which there 
project the ends of several young feathers. On the right side a section 
has been carried through the mass. The plane of division crosses two 
such young feathers, around the upper of which there is an accumulation 
of horn-like, translucent, amber-coloured material, which has distended 
the follicle into a cyst. Histologically the material consists of delicate 
flattened epithelial cells arranged in compact laminse, like those which 
fill a follicular cyst in the human subject {see fig. 4). 

No. 1193-2 : A canary. Growing in connexion with various parts 
of the integument of the dorsal aspect of the wings and of the trunk 
there are many prominent tumours, varying in size, from one on the left 
wing, which is triradiate, and 2'6 cm. (1 in.) in diameter, to others no 
larger than tares. They are firm in coiisistence, and of distinct yellow 
colour. From some there project the delicate points of retained feathers, 
to the inclusion of which the colour of the swellings is due; in some 
cases the projecting feathers protrude for a greater distance. As seen in 
the divided surface of the highest tumour on the left wing, the eminence 
contains imprisoned feathers in addition to such as have appeared at 
the surface. Over the summits of some, the thinned integument has 
disappeared so as to lead to the exposure of the dense epithelium 
surrounding the unerupted feathers {see fig. 5). 

But the largest example of such compound lesions is the fol¬ 
lowing :— 
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the wing of a hen. It dropped off while the bird was sitting on her 
eggs. Over its base the skin is raised in four or five low elevations, over 
the summit of some of which it has disappeared, so as to expose in each 
a compact mass of laminated epithelium. As appears in the surface of 
the section, these elevations are portions of compact spheroidal forma¬ 
tions, in which the elements of retained feathers may be recognized. The 
exterior of the chief part of the mass, howevfer, has a different character. 
It is devoid of skin, and consists of a compact mass of immature 
feathers, set in a parallel direction, corresponding with the long axis 
of the tumour. The feathers comprising the distal portion appear at 
first to be of different lengths, for their short expanded ends project 
from the sheaths at three different levels. As studied in the divided 
surface, however, the feathers composing this mass are disposed in three 
tiers, the two distal of which seem to have been fully extruded from 
their follicles without having been actually shed—much as in beards of 
notorious growth, in which the individual hairs do not run the entire 
length, but those shed become entangled amongst and carried forwards 
with those which are still attached. 

It is apparently from the thinning and disappearance of the skin 
over such formations in birds that the condition results where a dis- 
coidal mass of laminated keratinized epithelium comes to project from 
some part of the surface. The most remarkable of such specimens in 
the College Museum is one on the breast of a partridge:— 

No. 1194-1 : A partridge, through an ulcerated aperture in the 
integument over the thorax of which, there projects a discoidal mass, 
6'5 cm. (2^ in.) in diameter, of firm, brown, laminated epithelium 
formed in a follicular cyst. The whole is freely movable on the deeper 
structures. The bird, which w^as well nourished, was shot in September, 
1899. 

After these digressions I may return to the question, what is the 
cause of the whiteness and opacity of the tumour with which this com¬ 
munication deals ? The amount of calcium phosphate is, as previously 
stated, so small on analysis (2 per cent.) and so insignificant in micro¬ 
scopic sections, that the appearances cannot be explained by a process 
of common calcification. After excluding this, the possibility of their 
being due to a saponaceous calcification, or saponification, has to be 
discussed, although this is on a priori grounds improbable, seeing that 
the cells of the tumour are of epidermal type, and so would be devoid 
of any fat which might saponify. The whiteness and opacity of fat 
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which has undergone necrosis from the access of the pancreatic secretion 
in acute pancreatitis, is due, of course, to the formation of calcium oleate 
in the cells. The determination of this is very simple. Calcium oleate 
in the pure state (of which Professor Leathes was good enough to give 
me a sample) is a light, white powder without grittiness to the finger, 
and insoluble in water or alcohol. Under the microscope, as examined 
in water, it consists of Clusters of minute, refractive, oval particles about 
the size of cocci. On running in 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid, the 
material is at once replaced by minute spherical droplets of oleic acid, 
merging into others of larger size; the macroscopic whiteness and 
opacity vanish as rapidly. 

The whiteness and opacity of badly macerated, cancellous bone, so 
familiar to the student of a medical museum, is due to the formation of 
calcium oleate from the fat during the process of preparation: the fat 
is split, and the oleic acid so freed combines with the lime in the hard 
water (wrongly used in the maceration) to form an insoluble oleate of 
calcium. In a boring made from such cancellous tissue, the outlines of 
the fat cells can be discerned, and in the cells there are thickly clustered 
elongated crystals of the soap; the addition of hydrochloric acid produces 
an immediate change; the crystals are replaced by oleic acid, and run 
together into droplets which present the usual refractive characters. 

The microphysical appearances accompanying the formation of a 
soluble soap can be traced by allowing a salt solution extract of pancreas 
to act upon olive oil. If drops of each are vigorously mixed on a slide 
with the platinum loop, a white emulsion results, which microscopically 
consists of olein droplets of various sizes, some not larger than micro¬ 
cocci. As time goes on a change comes over the preparation; the drop¬ 
lets, whether larger or smaller, acquire a crenated edge, lose their 
perfect transparency and become nebulous, and simultaneously internally 
fissured. These changes result from the formation of sodium oleate 
following the decomposition brought about by the lipase in the pancreatic 
extract, the last named extract containing no calcium. The edge of 
the saponifying droplets may then become broken up into coarse forms 
of no regular figure, and wanting the proper refractive character of 
fluid fat. 

In the necrosis of fat in connexion with pancreatic disease, the soap 
first formed is probably a soda one, from the sodium carbonate of the 
plasma; this is afterwards converted into calcium oleate by the action 
of the calcium chloride of the plasma, much as happens in the hard 
water reaction with ordinary soda soap. 
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If a minute portion of the white, opaque fat, from a case of fat 
necrosis, is teased out in glycerine, the fat-cells are seen to be packed 
with bacilliform crystals, to the presence of which the opacity is due. 
In microscopic sections cut on the freezing microtome from material 
treated with absolute alcohol followed by ether, the opacity still persists, 
owing to the insolubility of the calcium soap; if hydrochloric acid is 
run in, and the preparation warmed, droplets of oleic acid appear in 
abundance. 

When these simple tests are applied to the tumour under considera¬ 
tion, they utterly fail to demonstrate the presence of fat in any form. 
Microscopic sections retain their remarkable opacity when treated with 
absolute alcohol and ether; and the subsequent addition of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid gives rise to no liberation of oleic acid, the intracellular 
skein remaining unaltered. The use of heat effects no further change. 

Let me, finally, detail the intracellular appearances which give to 
the neoplasm its peculiar characters. The latter must be attributed to 
the presence of a skein in the epithelial cells, which is best demonstrated 
by means of carbol fuchsin. Various stains were tried in order to see 
what the reactions of this skein were. 

Picric acid (saturated solution), allowed to act one hour at 37° C.; 
the sections mounted in Farrant’s medium after rapid washing. No 
differentiation in depth of colour was observable in the connective tissue, 
the epithelial cells, or the skein in the latter. 

Picrocarmine .—The intracellular skein stains yellow; the fibres of 
the connective tissue, of course, red. 

Nitric acid (slightly diluted) produces a general pale yellow colora¬ 
tion of the fibrous tissue and of the intracellular skein, nothing being 
differentiated. 

Van Gieson .—The intracellular skein is stained yellow; no nuclei 
are shown in these cells: as traced from the basal cells of the epithelial 
masses, the nuclei gradually cease to be demonstrable. The meshes of 
the skein are accurately filled with a second substance coloured bright 
red; not a fragmented nucleus, which would, of course, take the 
hsematoxylin. As the cells become flatter the meshes become smaller, 
and finally almost lost. In some situations fine, bright red lines of 
cement are displayed between the closely apposed epithelial cells. The 
more peripheral cells are unprovided with prickles, and form a close 
polygonal mosaic, the deepest elements of which are disposed in a 
single cubical series. 
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epidermis—e.g., of the sole. In this position the rete mucosnm is 
normally succeeded by a well-pronounced stratum granulosum and a 
narrow stratum lucidum, in places interrupted; the main thickness of 
the epidermis, however, is due to the presence of a succeeding aggregate 
of polyhedral cells somewhat flatter, it may be, immediately above the 
stratum lucidum or stratum granulosum. There are no interspaces, and 
the cells have no prickles, and no nuclei. In heematoxylin preparations 
these cells are shown to be filled with a faintly stained skein of the same 
kind as those of the tumour, though- nowhere so coarse in character ; 
it is more clearly shown with Bussell’s carbol-fuchsin. 

As studied with oil immersion, it is surprising how few, if any, 
transitions are discoverable between the cells of the stratum granulosum 
and those of the stratum corneum. In the first the intensely stained 
eleidin (hsematoxylin) is disposed in granules, flakes, or elongated par¬ 
ticles ; there is but rarely a skein, and that only of an incomplete or 
partial kind. The cells of the stratum corneum, when these lie in 
direct apposition with the others, present the fine, faintly stained felt- 
work. In some of them a certain number of minute, deeply coloured 
eleidin granules are present, but it is rare to find any part of the cell 
occupied with a skein of this, and even then it is not clear that one 
skein is being formed from the other ; they may merely be present, here 
and there, together. 

The presence of this felt-work in the cells of the normal stratum 
corneum of the sole and palm is a recognized histological feature, and 
the source of it has been ascribed to the vanished nucleus, the former 
site of which is represented by an oval vacuole. That the granules of 
the stratum granulosum are not derived in the same suggested manner 
is clear from the fact that the cell nuclei are intact. 

Although such a structure is present in the epidermic cells of the 
heel, nevertheless vertical microscopic sections, allowed to dry whilst 
kept flat between glass, do not exhibit the opacity presented by the 
dried microscopic sections of the tumour : a difference that can only be 
attributed to the differences in the character of the keratohyalin skeins. 

Conclusions. 

The tumour described, to sum up, is a folliculoma, or benign epi¬ 
thelial neoplasm, arising in connexion with the hair-follicles, but 
differing from others of its kind in its singular physical cha r act er s — 
viz., its opacity and whiteness. The latter result from the presence 
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of a skein of keratohyalin in the epithelial cells, of which the growth 
almost exclusively consists. The skein is the same in kind as the delicate 
felt-work in the cells of the stratum corneum of the thick epidermis— 
e.g., from the heel. A renewed study of folliculomata, or of intracystic 
papillomata, arising in the hair-follicles, will probably show that the 
whiteness and opacity sometimes exhibited by these is due, in part at 
least, to the same cause as that here given, and not solely to the 
calcification of the necrotic epithelial cells. 

Using the term “eleidin,” rather as a generic one than as meaning 
absolutely the granules and flakes in the stratum granulosum, I have 
ventured to name the tumour in question an " Eleidoma,” after 
Virchow’s manner of using the term “ Psammoma ” ; for although the 
latter is only an endothelioma, it is one in which a striking amount 
of calcification takes place in the endothelial whorls; and the master 
thought this of sufficient importance to justify the use of a distinctive 
name. 
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mixture resembled the fluid in the human bladder during the vesical 
electrolysis. This mixture was poured into four U-shaped tubes, 
mounted on a stand within the incubator, and the residue was also 
incubated, and constituted the control. An electric current was led by 
the thermometer aperture through the U-shaped tubes which were wired 
in parallel, and a sensitive tangent galvanometer was in circuit. One 
scale division of the galvanometer indicated ^ ma., and the parallel 
wiring enabled one to give a fraction of even one scale division to each 
U-shaped tube. Cultivations were made at twenty-four and forty-eight 
hour intervals to prove the bacillary life and stained films, at the 
same time to ascertain any lengthening. All operations had to be 
done in sterile vessels to avoid contaminating organisms. In the first 
ten attempts the current was too large, and the bacilli were dead after 
a few hours. However, a decisive lengthening was obtained with a 
current of about ^5 ma., traversing the bacillary mixture for sixty-six 
hours. This is shown in fig. 2, and a film from the unelectro¬ 
lysed control is shown in fig. 3, the magnifications used for the 
photography being, of course, identical. 1 should add that the bacilli in 
the case of electrolysis in vivo were not identified by fermentation tests 
other than as of the colon group. In the U-shaped tube experiments pure 
cultures only were used of the Bacillus coli communis. The lengthening 
of the Bacillus coli communis was also observed by their electrolysis in 
urine only, simultaneously with a U-shaped tube of the same bacilli 
in iodic acid and urine, but the lengthening of the former was less 
pronounced. Mention may be made of the lengthening produced by 
growing typhoid and other bacilli in aniline dyes by Professor Walker 
and others.^ 


' Brit, Med, Journ.y 1904. 
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A Method for Testing the Sugar Reactions of Bacteria.' 

By H. Warren Crowe. 

Let us suppose that forty or fifty strains of bacteria are, in the 
parlance of the laboratory, to be put through certain selected sugars. 

(1) The sugar solutions, coloured by a rather larger percentage of 
litmus than usual, are mixed and sterilized in small Khlenmeyer flasks. 
From 20 to 25 c.c. are sufficient for each sugar. 

(2) Vacuum tubes of the depicted shape (fig. 1) are next prepared. 



d 

Fig. 1. 


Instructions .—Take stout glass tubing, bore 5 to C mm. Heat in 
the blow-pipe flame, and draw out one end as for a wide capillary 
pipette (fig. 1, a), at a distance of 5 or 6 in. from the main piece of 
tubing; heat further, draw out to a very fine capillary end, and seal 
this J in. from the termination of the wide capillary portion (fig. 1, b). 
The capillary tube is to be the handle of an ampoule of a length of 
about 2 in., so that at that distance from the original site of operations 
heat again, and draw out as before (fig. 1, c). Finally, thoroughly heat 
the bulb, and rapidly seal it whilst hot (the point is marked i in fig. 1, c) 
(fig. 1, d). A little practice enables the sealed end to be neatly rounded. 
This is effected by maintaining the temperature of the bulb until the 

• Read at the Laboratory Meeting of the Section held at St. Mary’s Hospital on March 31, 
1914. 
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glass has lost its malleability. Figs. 2, a, and 2, b, contrast a tube thus 
moulded and one which is simply removed from the flame immediately 
after sealing. The end is deformed and liable to snap off. By alternately 
drawing out, heating the bulb and sealing off, a series of vacuum tubes 
can rapidly be manufactured. 

(3) The tubes are filled with the sugar solution. 

Prop the Ehlenmeyer flask on its side at a convenient angle, and fix 
with plasticine. Flame and remove plug, flame the mouth of the flask. 
Flame the handle of the vacuum bulb. For an instant hold the bulb 
end of the ampoule in a Bunsen flame, then plunge the handle down to 
the bottom of the flask, where the sharp contact breaks the fine point, 
and the solution rushes in. As a rule a little grinding against the 
bottom with a twirling motion is necessary, owing to blockage or 
narrowness of the inlet. The whole movement is suggestive of thrusting 




Fia. 2. 


with a spear, and then rotating with a view to easy withdrawal. The 
object of warming the butt-end will now be apparent, for on removing 
the ampoule from the solution, and raising the handle, the cold contents 
fall inward, and suddenly chill the warm air. Contraction of the con¬ 
tained air takes place, and the broken end of the handle is thus freed 
from liquid, and can at once be resealed. 

(4) The vacuum bulbs, filled with the various sugar solutions, are 
stored until required. 

The actual procedure of inoculating is now a simple matter. On an 
opal or glass slab of a convenient size a ridge of plasticine is laid down. 
Bulbs of the selected sugars are fixed athwart the ridge, and the names 
pencilled on the slab. The bulbs are now taken in hand one by one, the 
fluid shaken down to the butt-end, the handle cut about IJ in. from the 
bulb, the opening flamed, and the bulb returned to its proper place, 
where it is set at a convenient angle for the entry of the platinum 
wire. After inoculating from the culture to be tested, the further 
A— 286 
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steps depend on whether it is desired to test the gas formation, or only 
the production of acid. For the latter seal off each bulb in the flame, 
and place the slab in an incubator (fig. 3). To demonstrate the presence 
or absence of gas each bulb must be taken off the slab, heated f in. 
from the open end until it bends slightly of its own weight, thus forming 
a rather wide V-shaped extremity. It is now sealed off. When cool 



Fig. 3. 



the contents are mixed by inverting, and all air is expelled from the 
short arm of the V by a sharp shake downwards. Finally, the bulb 
is returned to the ridge, and set at such an angle that the gas can 
collect in the distal end (fig. 4). 
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Pseudo-tuberculosis Hyalina Testis ; and Tuberculoid 

Pneumonoconiosis. 

By S. G. Shattock. 

De Pseudo-tuberculose Hyalina Testis. 

SUMMARIUM. 

Nomen illud “Pseudotuherculosis ” etsi in morbis infectivis appel- 
landis recte obsoletum sit, ad quasdam tamen laesiones quae infectione 
absente laesiones ex tuberculose simulant, ita idoneum esse videtur ut 
fortasse retineri possit. 

Laesiones pulmonum nodosae pulveris inhalatione causatae—e.g., 
ad “ tuberculorum ” similitudinem sic accedunt ut morbus “ Pseudo¬ 
tuberculosis pneumonoconialis ” paene appellari possit. De testiculi 
laesione hie descriptA, tuberculosis simulatio e degeneratione stromatis 
hyalin4 quosdam inter tubulos oritur, quorum parietes quoque hyalinae 
sunt et in crassitudine auctae, tubulis ipsis obsolescentibus atque in 
funicula imperforata denique conversis. 

Senum in testiculis saepe inveniuntur tubuli quidam obsolescentes 
quorum parietes in eodem modo et crassiores et hyalinae factae sunt, 
stromate autem non afiecto. Tubulorum crassitudinem in organis non 
infectis actioni oportet ascribere toxinorum epithelio tabescente genera- 
torum. 

JT— 19 
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Sic explicare licet crassitudinem quoqiie testiculi tubulorum in 
cryptorchismo, organo praemature obsolescente. 

In orchite insuper et syphilitic^, et lepros4 tubuli crassiores atque 
obsoleti inveniuntur, laesiones scilicet quae action! toxicae aut spirochetae 
aut bacilli ascribi debeant. 

In orchite quidem leprosfi, demonstrari possnnt bacilli non solum 
in parietibus tubulorum hyalinis sed in epithelii quoque cellulis. 

Pathologists have long since discarded the term “ pseudo-tubercu¬ 
losis ” in the nomenclature of human infective disease. It is fully 
recognized that nodular, or what are etymologically “tubercular,” 
lesions may be caused by micro-organisms other than the tubercle 
bacillus. And now that these organisms have been recognized and 
named, this ill-defined group of pseudo-tuberculoses has vanished; its 
members are classified according to the bacteria or parasites which 
produce them. Flexner’s “ pseudo-tuberculosis streptotrichia ” of the 
human peritoneum is now a nodular peritoneal streptotrichosis. As 
was pointed out some while ago by the Committee of the Pathological 
Society ^ which was appointed to report upon the terminology of 
“ pseudo-tuberculosis,” the whole difficulty admits of removal by the 
simple expedient of using the words “ nodule ” and “ nodular ” in place 
of “ tubercle ” and “ tubercular.” A “ nodular ” actinomycosis or a 
“ nodular ” aspergillosis cannot be confused from the point of nomen¬ 
clature with any form of proper tuberculosis. In spite of all this, how¬ 
ever, there still remains a small group of non-infective nodular lesions 
for which the term pseudo-tuberculosis might be usefully retained. 
The nodules formed about the inhaled, non-infective material in pneu- 
monoconiosis, or on the peritoneum after the introduction of powdered 
agar or of sand, are examples. In the lung, under such circumstances, 
striking tuberculoid lesions at times result; and the likeness is not 
determined by the particular kind of material inhaled. The changes in 
general in pneumonoconiosis were long ago systematically dealt with 
in this country by Dr. Greenhow in his well-known contributions upon 
this subject,* and in Germany, simultaneously, by Zenker (1865-66), 
and some are figured, in the most approved modern manner, in Ziegler’s 

' Trans. Path, Soc., 1899, 1, p. 361. 

2 Trans. Path. Soc., 1866, xvii, pp. 24 and 34 ; and 1869, xx, p. 41. Still earlier, in 
vol. xii, Dr. Peacock described the lungs of a French millstone maker. This specimen is 
now in the Museum of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
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Text-book of Pathological Anatomy. The exhaustive monograph by 
Julius Arnold (1885), “ Staubinhalation und Staubmetastase,” contains 
records of a large number of inhalation experiments carried out upon 
rabbits and dogs, with soot, ultramarine, emery, and sand, as well as 
observations made upon the human disease; and it concludes with a 
complete bibliography of the subject. One matter of further interest 
dealt with by Arnold is the secondary transference of inhaled material 
to the liver, spleen, and bone-marrow. This has been observed in man 
—e.g., in anthracosis, the portal lymphatic glands and retrogastric being 
likewise the seats of this secondary deposit. Obviously the possibility 
of a double channel of entrance must here be kept in mind; dust will 
be swallowed in the saliva as well as inhaled. 

In relation to the present subject of non-infective tuberculoid 
lesions, it is the scattered fibrotic pulmonary nodules alone that are of 
interest, dust-knots as they might well be called, and their close simu¬ 
lation of tubercle, and in this connexion they may be worth again 
referring to. This particular form of lesion might, in fact, be named 
nodular or tuberculoid pneumonoconiosis or pseudo-tuberculosis pneu- 
monoconialis, such terms as pneumonoconiosis anthracotica, pneumono¬ 
coniosis siderotica, &c., giving no indication of the peculiar anatomical 
condition present. 

In the uniformly blackened lung (1) of the collier (anthracosis) one 
may see (to describe a typical specimen *), in addition to extensive, deep 
black areas of fibrosis, widely disseminated, shotty nodules of the same 
colour and firmness, some of them no larger than miliary tubercles, and 
this without there being any microscopic signs of a superadded tuber¬ 
cular infection. The nodules, as seen on microscopic study, consist of 
dense fibrous tissue, furnished with an abundance of intensely pig¬ 
mented elongated and branching connective tissue cells. They are 
located in the connective tissue supporting the larger vessels, and 
bronchioles, the dust having been conveyed along the perivascular and 
peribronchial tissue-clefts and lymphatics. From the nodules, the 
thickening is prolonged for a short way into the adjoining alveolar 
walls, but the proper vesicular structure of the lung in general is un¬ 
affected, although the alveolar epithelium is pigmented, and there is 
pigment in the alveolar septa. The larger nodules exhibit a composite 
structure, and consist of aggregated foci, the dense fibre of each of 
which is disposed about a centre indicative of the presence of a minute 


' Museum, Royal College of Surgeons. 
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nutrient vessel, the wall and lumen of which, with its contained red 
cells, are in some instances obvious. In the central parts of the com¬ 
ponent foci the pigment lies free in the fine clefts between the dense 
fibre and is not contained in cells as it is elsewhere; the cell nuclei, 
although sparse, stain normally, to the very centre of the knot. There 
are nowhere any giant cells, nor is there any caseation; whence a tuber¬ 
cular pathogenesis may be excluded. 

It is a point of considerable interest that in the blood-clot in certain 
of the larger vessels there lie polymorphonuclear leucocytes, around the 
nuclei of which pigment particles are clustered. This elucidates the 
mechanism of the metastatic deposits of pigment previously referred to. 
Greenhow (loc. cit.) observes, in regard to the disseminated nodules in 
the lungs of colliers, that with the naked eye the orifice of a bronchiole 
could be seen in the centre of some—a proof of their peribronchial 
formation. 

(2) An equally good instance of a tuberculoid pneumonoconiosis is 
the following, in the Museum of St. Thomas’s Hospital, No. 1842: 
Portion of the apex of a lung. In the divided surface there is shown 
a somewhat triangular formation of dense, pigmented fibrous tissue; 
around this there are separate shotty nodules having the same character. 
Such nodules were scattered through both lungs, the pleura over those 
at the surface being thickened and opaque. From a mason, aged 60, 
who died from double pleurisy following fractures of the ribs. The 
bronchial glands were large and pigmented. Tuberculosis was 
excluded.^ 

(3) The finest example of this disseminated nodular form of pneu¬ 
monoconiosis of which I know, however, is the following: 1841b, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Portion of a lung which is almost uniformly 
strewn with small, spheroidal, deeply pigmented nodules about 3 mm. 
(J in.) in diameter. The bronchial lymphatic glands are enlarged, and 
blackened like the lung. The pleura is everywhere covered with 
adhesions. Part of a deeply pigmented cavity is shown in the apex. 
The pulmonary tissue between the nodules is normal in structure. 
From a man, aged 50, a mason, who was admitted for tubercular disease 
of the hip. The joint was excised. Death followed the amputation, which 
was afterwards found necessary. The other viscera, except the lungs, 
were healthy. These disseminated lesions present no histological marks 
whatever of tuberculosis. They consist of small aggregates of densely 


• \V. B. Hadden, Traits. Path. Soc.y 1887, xxxviii, p. 92. 
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fibrous, spherical foci, remarkably like tuberculous centres in process of 
coalescence ; the tissue, however, is solely fibrous, sparsely furnished with 
cells, and is devoid of necrosis; the pigment in the central portions of 
the component foci is not retained in the cells, but widely diffused in 
the clefts between the fibre. The nodules have a fibrosing periphery 
in which the pigment granules lie densely clustered in the tissue cells, 
which are here abundant. 

(4) In the lung of a miner, aged 40, who had worked in English 
iron mines until he was 21, and afterwards in the South African gold 
mines (Museum, Royal College of Surgeons), closely similar changes are 
evident. Much black pigment is generally distributed; and scattered 
through the organ are densely fibrous nodules, some of them composite, 
and all, in every detail, like those just described. In-some of the com¬ 
pound knots the central nutrient vessel of certain of the component 
foci is beautifully demonstrated, the trend of the dense fibre closely 
following the slight variations in its course. So well defined are these 
composite forms that they might almost be called firm fibromata, in 
which tumours, similar bundles of fibre are produced around central 
vessels. No giant cells are to be seen, and there is no caseation. In 
addition to these focal lesions the organ is the seat of considerable 
broncho-pneumonic consolidation and more diffuse fibrosis. 

(5) In a fifth case of pneumonoconiosis from a white miner who had 
worked eight years in South Africa (Museum, Royal College of Surgeons), 
the same fibrotic nodules occur, the larger being again of composite 
formation; from them the fibrosis extends a short way into the neigh¬ 
bouring alveolar walls. Here, too, the absence of giant cells and of 
caseation excludes a tubercular pathogenesis. In this lung there is 
comparatively little pigmentation, and the induration is extremely 
diffuse ; for, besides the fibromata, the alveolar walls are widely fibrosed, 
the alveoli being distorted, compressed, and airless; this change is 
accompanied with a varying amount of catarrhal proliferation. The 
nodules in all these cases cited are deeply pigmented, but that the lungs 
likewise contain silica has been determined, amongst other ways, by the 
polarization of the microscopic sections; without this the particles are 
difficult of recognition. This method of demonstration has been adopted 
independently by Dr. Watkins-Pitchford,* and by Dr. E. L. Collis. 
Greenhow had already proved the presence of silica in colliers’ and 
flax-dressers’ lungs by incineration, and the treatment of the ash with 


' “Annual Lecture of the Cape of Good Hope (Western) Branch of the British Medical 
Association,” February, 1914. Published in the Med, Joiirn. of South Africa, 
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nitrohydrochloric acid; a residue still remained, which was soluble in 
hydrofluoric acid, and was thus shown to be silica: but although he 
polarized the residue he obtained a positive result in only one case— 
that of a collier. Satisfactory photomicrographs have been obtained of 
polarized sections by Dr. Watkins-Pitchford, and by Mr. Arthur Mead 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital; when photographed with crossed Nicolg the 
particles appear as fairly numerous bright points scattered over the 
dark ground of the section, in which the details of structure are best 
allowed to remain faintly indicated. 

(6) To these examples (of which the last two were presented to the 
Koyal College of Surgeons by Dr. E. L. Collis) may be added the lungs 
affected with “ ganister disease,” ganister being a dense siliceous rock 
found in the North of England, which is ground and moulded into 
furnace bricks and crucibles. Of this disease an illustrated account 
has been furnished by Dr. T. M. Legge in his “ Annual Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories,” 1900, p. 481 — who has, moreover, 
presented specimens of it to the Royal College of Surgeons. Here 
the same dark, shotty nodules are scattered through the organ. My 
own re-examination of this material shows that the knots consist of 
dense fibrous tissue, abundantly furnished with deeply pigmented con¬ 
nective cells. The fibre is disposed in intersecting bundles, though the 
whorled arrangement, so striking in other cases, is not pronounced in 
this. In the central part of the knot the pigment is free and diffused 
between the fibre. 

And now, to show the semblance of such lesions to those that are 
tubercular, let me conclude with the lung of a Sheffield grinder which 
I have had the opportunity of examining through the kindness of 
Dr. Collis. In this specimen, in which extensive cavitation is in pro¬ 
gress, the microscopic sections show widespread consolidation resulting 
from diffuse interstitial change, accompanied with catarrhal proliferation 
of the alveolar epithelium ^ black pigment is distributed in both posi¬ 
tions. In addition to this, interstitial tubercular foci are present, con¬ 
sisting of groups of giant-celled systems in process of coalescence and 
caseation. Some of them are quite free of pigmentation; in the case 
of others, the tubercular infection has taken place in connective tissue 
already pigmented ; and the likeness between the latter lesions and 
the non-infective dust-knots is remarkably close. Around the tubercle, 
although encompassed with fibrosing tissue, there lie giant-celled 
systems in process of incorporation with it. 

This constitutes one important point of difference ; the others being 
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that the whorls of dense fibre are not represented in the tubercle, and 
that the tissue in the dust-knot does not undergo caseation or necrosis. 

The factors which render the general likeness of the two conditions 
so close are : (1) that in each the formation takes place about foreign 
material, and (2) that the path of transport is the same in both. The 
interstitial dissemination of pulmonary tubercle from a primary broncho- 
pneumonic focus is by the perivascular and peribronchial lymphatics, 
like that of inhaled dust. 

The superaddition of tuberculosis upon a nodular pneumonoconiosis 
is shown, in some of the cases I have referred to, by the presence of 
apical cavitation. This is so in the ganister lung; and, in this, tuber¬ 
cular foci are present in addition to the non-infective fibrous knots. 

Why the nodules in miners should be so deeply pigmented must 
be explained by the fact that the mechanism which has led to the local 
accumulation of silica has been equally favourable to that of inhaled 
soot. Inhaled soot, in the form of atmospheric smoke, does not per se, 
under ordinary circumstances in man, give rise to nodular lesions. In 
the case of the collier it is, of course, not soot but coal-dust which is 
responsible for the result. In miners, as Greenhow remarks, the pig¬ 
mentation of the lesions must be attributed to the inhalation of the 
soot from lamps and candles, as well as from gunpowder, once used in 
blasting. 

The double pigmentation of the pulmbnary nodules in those em¬ 
ployed in the preparation of the paper books made to hold gold leaf 
is similarly explained. The whole of the pulmonary tissue in those 
engaged for many years in this industry may become of a uniform tile- 
red colour, in place of black as in the collier; whilst the knots may be 
coloured both red and black. There is in the Museum of the Middlesex 
Hospital a small portion of such a lung which is of so general and deep 
a red that one may be pardoned for supposing it to have been minutely 
injected with vermilion, but which owes its colour entirely to the pro¬ 
longed inhalation of the red oxide of iron used in the occupation referred 
to. The specimen was obtained by Greenhow from Professor Zenker, 
of Erlangen, who was the first to describe this remarkable result. 

The pigment in the dust-knots in this tuberculoid form of pneu¬ 
monoconiosis is obviously contained in the connective tissue cells, for 
it is aggregated in definite collections corresponding with the form of 
such. Its actual transference from the free surface of alveoli or bron¬ 
chial mucosa, however, it must be assumed, is effected by means of 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes, which wander between the epithelial 
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elements and return laden from the free surface into the tissue clefts 
and lymph spaces, where they are themselves ingested, together with 
their contents, by the endothelial and fixed connective tissue cells. 
Buffer ^ has described very fully such a process of double intussuscep¬ 
tion as -taking place in the dog’s tonsil. In the mesenteric glands of 
the rabbit after prolonged feeding with charcoal biscuit, Seligmann, 
Dudgeon, Panton and I have figured particles of vegetable charcoal in 
endothelial cells.® We observe: “ It is not to be imagined that the 
foreign particles have been actually translated in these cells from the 
intestine to the gland. They have, it must be assumed, either been 
discharged by carrier cells in the Peyer’s patches and conveyed in a free 
state along the lymph-stream to the glands, within which they have 
again been ingested by the endothelial cells, or they have been trans¬ 
ferred to the gland in leucocytes which have therein been themselves 
ingested by the endothelial cells.” 

The metastatic pigmentation of the bone-marrow, &c., in human 
anthracosis referred to by Arnold (loc. cit.) must be explained in a like 
manner—viz., by a transference through means of wandering cells. In 
the case of the collier’s lung placed first in the series which I have 
described, the presence of polymorphonuclear leucocytes in the blood- 
clot in some of the larger vessels, holding pigment granules closely 
aggregated round the nucleus, is indisputable. 

In addition to this mode of knot formation, there is a second in 
which it results from fibrosis of the alveolar walls of a localized area, 
combined with catarrhal proliferation of the alveolar epithelium. Arnold 
(loc. cit.) has figured the early stage of the process, in the rabbit, after 
the experimental inhalation of emery and of soot (Taf. I, fig. 6 ; Taf. II, 
fig. 10). In the final stage the knots so produced may become densely 
fibrotic, but even then their mode of origin remains in most cases 
recognizable. Some such areas occur in the lung of the South African 
miner (Case 5) before referred to. In the dense fibrous tissue, under 
such circumstances, a certain pattern may be discernible, for the 
necrotic remains of the alveolar epithelium, closely compressed in the 
distorted alveoli, may still be traceable in the midst of the fibrous 
tissue; the absence of giant cells and of giant-celled systems excludes 
a tubercular pathogenesis. 


' Quart, Joum, of Micros. Sci.f 1890, xxx, p. 481. 

^ “Relationship between Avian and Human Tuberculosis,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Med,, 1908, 
(Path. Sect.), p. 15. 
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e.g., in a diseased lymphatic gland : the wall is notably thickened, and 
consists of structureless transparent substance, on the inner aspect of 
which there lie the original nuclei of the endothelial cells, these nuclei 
being of oval form and disposed in the length of the vessel. In addition 
to these, there are included capillary arterioles and venules, the walls 
of which participate in the hyaline change. The most important 
structures, however, comprised in the nodule are abnormal tubuli 
seminiferi. . Like the blood-vessels, these are widely separated by the 
hyaline swelling of the intervening stroma; and they present a remark¬ 
able thickening of their walls. In the same nodule different tubuli 
exhibit different phases of change. In the earlier degree the tubule is 
diminished in capacity, but lined with a single series of cuboidal 
epithelial cells, the persistent lumen still containing spermatozoa. The 
wall is thickened and hyaline, the trend of the swollen fibres being still 
recognizable, and the cell nuclei deflected by the swelling of the latter, 
from their regular concentric position. In a further stage, the lumen 
becomes reduced to a narrow chink, from which all the epithelium and 
other contents have disappeared. The swelling of the wall is most 
pronounced towards the inner aspect, where there is a hyaline zone 
which is folded or undulatory, like the intima of a contracted artery. 
At this stage, although none of the epithelium remains, the lumen is 
furnished, like that of a hyaline capillary, with flattened cell nuclei, 
which in this case represent such as belong to the cells of the so-called 
basement membrane^ Externally to this folded zone, the wall of the 
tubule retains its fibrous structure, though the fibre is swollen, and is 
still provided with its cell nuclei, which are flattened conformably with 
the lumen. The trend of the fibre allows of the tubule being defined 
from the surrounding hyaline stroma, although the two are continuous. 
In the final stage of all, the lumen becomes quite obliterated, the tubule 
being transformed into a solid hyaline cylinder, in the wall of which cell 
nuclei are sparingly distributed. In these knots or pseudo-tubercles, 
the thickened tubuli may be regarded as the essential elements, the 
hyaline thickening of the intervening tissue being a super-addition 
which renders the lesion more obvious and gives it a more pronounced 
tuberculoid character. This appears from the fact that groups of 
similar thick-walled tubuli occur in the section independently of any 
change in the stroma, and, as will appear later, such a hyaline 
thickening is not peculiar to the specimen under consideration, but may 
be met with in testicles which are not affected with any named disease, 
and are merely senescent. In the present specimen, for example, in 
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the microscopic section used for the previous description, there is a 
group of tubuli showing the same hyaline thickening, which lie along¬ 
side one of the septa connected with the tunica albuginea, and in close 
proximity to the latter. These have a narrow slit-like lumen lined with 
a single layer of flattened cells, the thickening being most pronounced 
on the inner aspect. It may be pointed out in conclusion, that the 
body of the organ is absolutely free of any histological sign of tuber¬ 
culosis ; there are nowhere any giant cells, or giant-celled systems, nor 
are there any caseating foci. 

The Presence of Hyaline Tubuli in the Senescent Testicle. 

The discovery of these groups of obsolete tubuli led me to study 
a series of the senile organs for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
a similar condition was to be met with. The glands, which were 
examined by means of complete horizontal sections, were obtained 
from men of 70, 75, and 80 years of age. In every one I found groups 
of similarly thickened tubuli, but without the involvement of the 
intervening stroma. To describe these in more detail:— 

(1) Aged 70. The tubuli in general are distended with epithelium ; 
spermatozoa are fairly abundant in their more central parts. The 
intertubular stroma is finely fibrillar or fibrous, and contains islands of 
interstitial cells. Groups of tubuli occur, some of them immediately 
beneath the tunica albuginea, of which the walls are thickened and the 
lumen contracted. In the extreme grade the lumen is represented 
merely by a narrow chink. In some of the narrowed lumina there lie 
a few compressed epithelial cells, highly vacuolated, and with minute 
reddish-brown granules in the cytoplasm between the vacuoles. It is 
the inner layer of the wall that particularly thickens and acquires 
the hyaline character, and this condition may be seen in tubuli of 
fair dimensions, in which, however, the epithelium is in process of 
degeneration and vacuolation. On staining sections with Sudan III, 
an abundance of fat is disclosed in the epithelial cells, the vacuolation 
before referred to being due to the presence of this; the cells within 
the normal tubuli and in those undergoing thickening exhibit the 
same degeneration; and in certain of such tubuli free fat is present. 

(2) Aged 75. The normal tubuli are of full size, filled with cells, 
and contain considerable numbers of spermatozoa; groups of interstitial 
cells are distributed in the stroma. Extensive collections of very thick- 
walled tubuli occur (some immediately beneath the tunica albuginea), 
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the lumen of which is reduced to a narrow chink lined with a single 
layer of flat cells. The intertubular connective tissue and the vessels 
are normal. In the earlier stage of thickening a few spermatozoa may 
lie in the tubuli, many of the epithelial cells being vacuolated and the 
interlocular septa of the cytoplasm holding fine, reddish-brown granules. 

In the process the more thickened and inner portion of the wall 
becomes folded in such a way that the lumen acquires the character of 
a complex slit or chink; so complex is this folding, which is brought 
about partly by the increased volume of the tissue and partly by the 
shrinkage of the tubule, that certain of the epithelial cells may become 
deeply buried in its recesses. That the thickening is not due to a 
deposition within the tubule is proved by the fact that its inner aspect 
is invested with a single layer of flattened cells, connective in kind, 
and not representing the remnants of the epithelium once within the 
lumen. 

Even in the most thickened tubuli, there remains a narrower un¬ 
folded periphery of the wall which retains its fibrillar structure, and 
exhibits a fair number of cell nuclei flattened conformably with the 
longitudinal axis. Any epithelial elements persisting within such tubules 
are highly vacuolated, with brownish granules contained in the cyto¬ 
plasmic septa: the nucleus of such cells may be well stained. Poly¬ 
morphonuclear leucocytes may be seen migrating through the hyaline 
wall to the interior, and others in the lumen ; these are doubtless 
attracted by, and engaged in removing, the effete products within. 
That the thickening arising in senility proceeds from within, appears 
from the fact that in tubuli of full size, distended with epithelium and 
holding spermatozoa, there may be a well-pronounced hyaline lamina 
beneath the epithelium, whilst the periphery of the wall has not under¬ 
gone alteration, and whilst, as yet, no folding of the thickened lining 
haQ taken place. 

(3) Aged 80. The tubuli in general are filled with cells, between 
which there are distributed a few spermatozoa; islands of interstitial 
cells occur in the intertubular stroma. Amongst the normal, there lie 
groups of thick-walled tubuli, some immediately beneath the tunica 
albuginea. In those most thickened the lumen is represented by a 
narrow, empty chink. The hyaline thickening affects mainly the inner 
portion of the wall of the tubule, the lumen of which becomes highly 
irregular or stellate from the folding of the thickened structure. Any 
epithelial cells present in such tubules are vacuolated, and contain 
brownish granules in the cytoplasmic septa. 
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It might have been at first thought that the presence of such 
obsolete tubuli was a purely senile phenomenon, but it may be occa¬ 
sionally found at any earlier age. In the case of a man, aged 31, who 
died of pyelonephritis, I found groups of similar thick-walled, obsolete 
tubuli lying immediately beneath the tunica albuginea. It is note¬ 
worthy, however, that in this case no spermatozoa were present in any 
of the normal tubulea, the organ, although not below the natural size, 
being, for some reason, functionless. I have not found similar obsolete 
tubuli in the case of any other young adults, men between 20 and 30, 
examined. 

The changes in the senile testis resulting from hyaline thickening 
of groups of obsolete tubuli, though unaccompanied with a similar 
involvement of the stroma, are quite obvious to the naked eye, although 
the foci may not affect a nodular shape, but appear as multiform greyish 
areas or tracks of more translucent aspect and firmer consistence than 
the surrounding structure. 

The Mammary Gland in the Aged. 

A pursuance of the inquiry into the condition of the senile mamma 
led only to a negative result. A study of the gland that had ceased to 
functionate in women of 69, 62, and 65 years, showed nothing analogous 
to these changes in the senile testicle: in none did the basement 
membrane ” bounding the acini exhibit any abnormal thickening. 


Thickening of the Tubuli in Cryptorcbism. 

As akin, probably, to the senescent changes described, are those 
present in the hypoplastic undescended testis. Here the entire organ 
is affected. The wall of every tubule is abnormally thick, and its lumen 
reduced; the intratubular epithelium is functionless and compressed, 
the number of the cells being in some tubules quite small, and as a final 
stage the narrowed lumen may be completely obliterated.' The stroma 
is quite unaffected, and the interstitial cells are conspicuous in number. 


* A figure showing this thickening is given by Mr. C. B, Lockwood in the Trans, Path, Soc. 
Land,, 1897, xlviii; the organ, which was inguinal, was removed froib a man, aged 42. In 
a note in the Brit. Med. Joum.j February 20,1897,1 independently referred to the thickening 
in describing an undescended testicle which had been removed during life. In this note the 
theory that the interstitial cells produced an internal secretion which brought about the 
appearance of the secondary sexual characters was made for the first time. 
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As under other circumstances, the thickening involves chiefly the inner 
portion of the wall, which may be thrown into wavy folds, and is almost 
devoid of cell nuclei; to this there succeeds a narrower periphery, in 
which the number of flattened cells is proportionally greater. The 
thickened internal zone is furnished on the inner aspect with a single 
series of flattened cell nuclei indicative of the presence of an endothelial 
lining. In the process of thickening it occasionally happens that inter¬ 
stitial cells become included in the wall; this is brought about by the 
fact that the thickening is not always uniform, but may be so irregular 
that certain cells of the interstitial groups which lie immediately upon 
the wall of the tubule may become included in it. The thickening met 
with in the hypoplasic undescended organ may be viewed in a manner 
similar to that present in local areas of the senescent, for the undescended 
testicle appears to develop for a brief period at the age of puberty, 
towards or as far as spermatogenesis; and it is to the effete products 
of the degenerating epithelium that the subsequent thickening of the 
walls may be ascribed. In their general pathogenesis these changes bear 
comparison with the hyaline and amyloid thickening of the capillaries, 
which are attributable to the circulation of toxic substances through 
their channels. 

Hyaline Thickening of the Tubuli in Syphilitic Orchitis. 

Hyaline thickening of the tubuli may occur in a high degree, and 
over wide areas, in connexion with syphilitic orchitis. For the sake of 
precision, I may describe an example in detail. A syphilitic testicle was 
excised last year at St. Thomas’s Hospital, by Mr. Page, from a man, 
aged 43, in whom the organ had commenced to enlarge two years 
previously. On being bisected it showed, at one pole, the presence 
of a typical firm, somewhat yellow, and opaque gumma, about the 
size of a walnut. Microscopic sections were made so as to include the 
gumma and the organ - beyond. In the necrotic tissue, in spite of this 
being practically unstained, it is easy to discern considerable numbers 
of tubuli with thickened hyaline walls and narrow, empty lumen, which, 
like the intervening tissues, have undergone a subsequent necrosis. 
They are distributed throughout the area, and are readily distinguish¬ 
able from the necrotic arterioles in the same focus. Similarly thickened 
and fnnctionless tubules are thickly aggregated in the fibrous zone 
bounding the caseous area. And beyond this for a wide extent, where 
the intertubular stroma is increased and fibrotic, but where no necrosia 
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has occurred, the tubuli have undergone the same kind of change. As 
in other cases, the thickening is most pronounced towards the inner 
aspect, the lumen being eventually reduced to a radiate chink lined with 
endothelium; the inner zone of the thickening is almost devoid of cell 
nuclei and hyaline in character, whilst in the narrower periphery of 
the wall the cell nuclei, which lie between the thickened fibres, are 
more numerous. 

The thickened intertubular tissue is, in places, hyaline in character, 
and the proper walls of the appertaining arterioles and venules partici¬ 
pate in the change. In the thickened tubuli, at a more remote distance, 
small groups of compressed epithelial cells occupy the narrowed lumen. 
The fibrosis of the stroma obtains throughout, the tubuli least affected 
being abnormally disparted, their lumen contracted, and occupied with 
compressed epithelium; no spermatogenesis is anywhere in progress. 
In the less affected tubuli the differentiation of an inner and an outer 
zone is not observable, as it is in the later stages, the thickening 
being uniform, and the cell nuclei relatively abundant throughout. 
Groups of lymphocytes and of interstitial cells are distributed in the 
fibrotic stroma. 

In a second specimen of syphilitic testicle, which was also excised, 
and in which the presence of a gumma was associated with surrounding 
fibrosis, the tubuli in the vicinity of the gumma showed a precisely 
similar thickening of the wall, and much reduced lumen holding a 
scanty amount of epithelium. Here, too, the hyaline thickening 
involves chiefly the inner portion of the wall, which is thrown into 
the usual folds, there being a narrower, less affected periphery in 
which the cell nuclei are disposed conformably to the lumen and 
relatively more numerous. Necrotic tubuli of the same thickened kind 
are recognizable in the caseous substance of the gumma. In other 
parts of this testicle spermatogenesis is in progress. 

The thickening of the walls of the tubuli and the epithelial damage 
in syphilitic orchitis are attributable to the penetration of the spirochaete 
and the action of its products. In the case of similar thickening which 
occurs in leprous orchitis and to which I may next refer, the lepra 
bacillus is demonstrable in the walls of the tubuli, and not only here but 
within the epithelial cells. 
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Dakota. He found that not one of their descendants, as far as the 
great-grandchildren, had exhibited the disease.” 

In Bibb’s cases, evidence is not forthcoming to show whether the 
infection occurred through the maternal or paternal side. Theoretically 
it might do so from either. For, as already stated, from the stroma 
of the testicle the bacillus penetrates the wall of the tubuli, and 
thence infects the epithelium; once in the spermatogonia, which lie 
immediately upon the ” basement membrane,” there is no diflBculty in 
picturing the transference of the micro-organism in the subdividing 
cells to their final products—the spermatozoa. This would be a mode 
of sperm infection of a more intimate kind than one due to the phago¬ 
cytosis of bacilli free within the tubuli, by free spermatozoa, and renders 
the second phenomenon unnecessary, even did it actually occur. 
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A Case of Pellagra with Insanity. 

By J. W. E. Cole, M.B. 

The patient, aged 25, was admitted to Bethnall House on July 1, 
1913. The pellagrinous rash made its appearance three days later, 
starting on the bridge of the nose. In character the rash was essen¬ 
tially an erythema terminating in desquamation. It was strikingly 
symmetrical in its distribution. The areas affected were the nose, fore¬ 
head, malar regions, the area round the mouth, lobes of the ears, patches 
on each side of the neck, the backs of the hands and fingers as far as 
the roots of the nails, and a bracelet about 2 in. broad round each wrist. 
There was deep pigmentation of the nipples. The eyelids, under surface 
of the nose, and palms of the hands were unaffected. Desquamation on 
the face took the form of large, brown scales. On the hands, where 
pigmentation and thickening of the epithelium were very marked, 
desquamation was powdery. There was no exudation, there was no 
oedema, and there was little, if any, irritation. Desquamation was well 
established at the end of four weeks from the start. She was then 
placed in a bed in a comparatively dark corner. In four days desquama¬ 
tion on the face was complete, and the skin had begun to assume 
a normal appearance. She was then once more placed in the open 
air, with the result that the erythema started afresh. On this second 
occasion desquamation was less regular. 

Other symptoms were as follow :— 

Digestive system: The tongue was covered with white fur; there 
was no stomatitis; the breath was foul. Diarrhoea was present: the 
stools contained undigested food and, occasionally, streaks- of blood. 
K—17 
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The heart was irregular. The lungs were normal. Nervous system : 
Pupils equal and reacted to light and with accommodation. Knee-jerks 
were markedly exaggerated. Plantar reflex w^as very active, with a 
tendency to extension of the great toe. Ankle clonus was not obtained. 
There was tenderness on pressure at the sides of the dorsal vertebrae, 
but as she winced whenever pressure was made over the back, I did not 
attach importance to this sign. Her gait was w^eak and staggering, 
but neither ataxic nor spastic. She had a slight enlargement of the 
thyroid. Mentally she w^as in a condition resembling katatoniac stupor ; 
she lay, sat, or stood wherever placed. She could not answ’er questions, 
but seemed to understand what was going on around her. She was 
resistive, helpless, wet, and dirty. 

At the expiration of thirteen weeks from the start the rash had 
practically entirely disappeared, leaving behind it a brown staining of 
the forehead, a slight redness over the malar regions, and some rough¬ 
ness around the wrists. I should add that desquamation took place on 
the palms of the hands and, to a slight extent, on the front of the legs, 
areas which had not been affected by erythema. Coincidently she put 
on weight, the diarrhoea disappeared, the heart became regular, and she 
became, mentally, less dull. Dementia is still, however, w^ell marked. 
The knee-jerks remain^ increased, but she is much stronger and steadier 
on her feet. 

With the exception of odd doses of magnesium sulphate no drug 
whatever has been administered. 

Her previous history I obtained from her sister, who is of average 
intelligence. Her childhood was passed at Chertsey-on-Thames and 
Shepperton, where she lived near the river. At the age of 18 she 
was, for a few months, in domestic service, but returned home. She 
was first certified at the age of 19, and has been in asylums practically 
ever since. She has never, to her sister’s knowledge, eaten maize. 
There is no history of her ever before having had an attack similar 
to the one I have described. 

On August 11 Dr. L. W. Sambon, accompanied by Dr. Sturli, of 
Trieste, very kindly visited the patient. Dr. Sambon agreed with the 
diagnosis of pellagra. Dr. Sturli stated that, in a pellagrinous area the 
condition would be diagnosed as pellagra ; outside such an area it would 
be described as “ pellagroid.” 
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The Concept of Insanity. 

By Chaeles A. Mercier, M.D. 

What is insanity ? What do we mean when we use the word ? 
What is the concept in our minds ? It is not easy to say. No doubt 
we all of us have a certain vague notion in our minds, but the fact that 
we cannot put the notion into words shows that the notion is but vague 
and cloudy, sadly lacking in precision and definiteness. For we cannot 
put it into words, or, at any rate, no one has yet formulated any definition 
of insanity that is generally accepted. My own definition, formulated 
many years ago, that insanity is disorder of the process of adjustment of 
the self to its circumstances, is, I still believe, correct and sound; but 
the fact that no one else has adopted it shows that it is either not 
generally understood or that it lacks some other necessary quality. 
I shall try in this essay to correct this defect, and to produce a definition, 
or at any rate a description, of insanity that, if it is not accepted, will, 
at any rate, not be rejected because it is unintelligible. 

The current and accepted notion of insanity is that it is unsoundness 
of mind. Insanity and unsoundness of mind are convertible terms. 
Insanity is unsoundness of mind, and unsoundness of mind is insanity. 
That is undoubtedly the prevailing notion, and it is indisputably false. 
I have shown, over and over again—what ought not to want showing, 
for it is as plain and manifest as the sun in the heavens—that insanity 
includes much that is not unsoundness of mind, and that unsoundness 
of mind includes much that is not insanity. The two things coincide 
for a part of their extent, but for a part only, and are no more conter¬ 
minous than Europe and the British Empire are conterminous. Each 
includes much that is not in the other. 

I hope I may take it that my doctrine, that insanity is disorder, not 
of mind alone, but of conduct also, is familiar to you. I have shown, 
again and again, that there are many disorders of mind—from giddiness 
and epileptic auras, through claustrophobia and agoraphobia, up to 
imperative idea and obsession—that are not insane, and have scarcely 
more to do with insanity than they have with astronomy; I have shown, 
again and again, that in many cases of insanity we need never consider 
—and never do consider—whether the mind is disordered or not; I 
have shown, again and again, that we may not, and dare not, brand a 
N—17a 
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person as insane until we have examined his conduct and found disorder 
therein; and I have shown, again and again, that even if disorder of 
mind were the criterion of insanity, we must first estimate conduct; for 
only through the evidence of conduct can order or disorder of mind be 
known. No fact and no argument has ever been brought against this 
doctrine, of which it may be said, as has been said of the doctrine of 
natural selection, that the moment it is stated it is seen to be indis¬ 
putably true; and yet it is rejected with something like indignation by 
some alienists, while the rest seem as afraid to touch it as if it w^ere 
an adder or a scorpion. 

I have tried, with a good deal of interest and a great deal of 
solicitude, to discover what it is that lies behind this reluctance to 
accept what is indisputably and manifestly true. The task has been 
difficult, because, as I have said, not one fact and not one argument has 
been, or, I venture to say, could be, advanced against my doctrine. 
I have been confronted with an impenetrable fog of prejudice, and you 
cannot fight prejudice with argument, any more than you can disperse 
a fog with musketry. I set myself, however, to try to understand it, 
and I think I have succeeded in discovering the marsh out of w^hich 
the fog rises; and a very surprising discovery it is. 

One set of critics, or one critic—I really do not know whether there 
is more than one—objects to the doctrine that disorder of conduct is a 
constituent of insanity on the ground that conduct is a part of mind. 
If conduct were a part of mind, which it is, as much as looking through 
a telescope is a part of mathematics, and if insanity were the same 
thing as disorder of mind, then I should suppose that disorder of 
conduct must be a part of insanity; and I do not see that this grotesque 
argument, founded upon two manifest absurdities, would tell in the 
least, even if it were sound, against my doctrine. I do not propose to 
contest it, because I do not think that anyone who is so constituted as 
to advance it is so constituted as to see its absurdity. 

Another set of critics has made against me the extraordinary charge 
that in advocating the view that insanity is disorder of conduct I 
ought “ to address the Medico-Legal Society rather than the Medico- 
Psychological ”; that “if insanity is merely disorder of conduct (I have 
never said it is, and have always carefully guarded myself against saying 
anything that could mean that it is), then it is more of a legal than 
a medical question (I have never said or implied that insanity is a 
question) ; that “ if conduct is disordered, the policeman comes to the 
rescue of the community'’; and so forth. I have pondered these 
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criticisms much and deeply, and for a long time they seemed to me 
so utterly irrelevant that I could catch no glimmer of a surmise as to the 
state of mind that prompted them. At last, however, the troth dawned 
upon me. Again and again I rejected it as incredible and impossible, 
but the conviction at length forced itself upon me that when I speak of 
disorder of conduct these critics suppose I mean “ disorderly conduct ” 
in the police court sense. They take it that I regard every insane 
person as drunk and disorderly, and a proper person to be detained in 
a police cell. I must say that in speaking of disorder of conduct 
I no more thought it necessary to say I did not mean criminal con¬ 
duct than in speaking of disorder of mind I thought it necessary 
to explain that I did not mean criminal intention. Mind may be dis¬ 
ordered in many ways and in many departments without entertaining 
the animus furandi, and conduct may be disordered in many ways 
and in many departments without exhibiting itself in assaults on the 
police. 

However, since the terms conduct and disorder of conduct are so 
widely and so grossly misunderstood, I will drop them for the moment* 
and for conduct substitute acting (I must explain that I do not mean 
play-acting) and speaking, and for disorder of conduct disorder in acting 
and speaking; and I ask whether it is possible to estimate insanity 
without taking account of what the patient says and does. Supposing 
insanity is, as everyone but myself says it is, disorder of the mind, how 
are you to know whether your patient’s mind is disordered unless you 
observe what he does and listen to what he says ? Can you, without 
these means, look into his mind and see what is passing therein ? Can 
you hear his unspoken thoughts or feel his unexpressed emotions, 
impulses, desires? You know, or you ought to know, that you 
cannot; and if you do observe what he does, and listen to what 
he says, you are already, whether you know it or not, making a 
study of his conduct. If you estimate his insanity by what he 
says and does, as you certainly do, you are estimating insanity by 
conduct; you are admitting in the most practical manner possible 
that disorder of conduct is the first thing to observe in insanity, and 
the thing by which you judge insanity. Whether or not his mind is 
disordered is a secondary consideration—an important consideration, no 
doubt, in many cases, but still a secondary consideration—and if you 
do find his mind disordered, that does not settle the question of his 
insanity; for, as I have shown over and over again, until I am tired 
of showing a thing so obvious and indisputable, there are many 
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disorders of mind that are not insane, and have nothing at all to 
do with insanity. 

Our concept of insanity must include, therefore, as the irreducible 
minimum, disorder of conduct and disorder of mind, but it needs con¬ 
siderable modification before the concept is accurate. As yet it is too 
wide in some directions and too narrow in others. It is too wide 
because, although insanity is disorder of both conduct and mind, yet 
not every disorder of conduct or of mind is insane. It is too narrow 
because, though insanity is always disorder of conduct and of mind, 
it is often more than this. 

What disorders of mind are sane and what insane I have distinguished 
in another place, and the conduct that answers to a state of mind is sane 
or insane according as the mental state is sane or insane. Here it is 
enough to say that disorder of mind is insane only when it is not recog¬ 
nized and known by the subject of it to be disordered, and that conduct 
only is insane which is not recognized and known by the actor to be 
insane. Otherwise put, any recognition or knowledge that a disorder is 
disorder, and especially any attempt to correct or counteract a disorder, 
proves ipso facto that the disorder is sane and is excluded from the 
concept of insanity. When, for instance, the victim of imperative idea 
knows and proclaims that the idea is silly, irrational and absurd, he proves 
thereby his sanity. When the subject of obsession seeks the shelter 
of a police station and begs to be restrained from seeking by conduct to 
satisfy his morbid desire, which he knows is morbid, he proves by doing 
so that his disorder is sane disorder and not insane. 

In as far, therefore, as disorder of conduct and mind constitute our 
concept of insanity, that concept includes those disorders only that are 
not recognized by the patient to be disorders, and we may define insanity 
in one sense as unrecognized or unself‘recognized disorder of conduct and 
mind. 

The concept thus defined is not, however, our only concept of insanity. 
It is not the only combination we have in our minds when we think and 
speak of insanity. Often, though not always, when we think and speak 
of insanity we have in our minds disorder of brain function as well as 
disorder of conduct and mind, and then the concept of insanity is not 
twofold, but threefold. Moreover, those, if there are any, who follow my 
teaching know that to these two concepts I add a third, and hold that the 
concept of insanity is not full and complete until to the disorders of 
conduct, mind, and brain function we add disorder of general metabolism. 
The concept is now, I believe, complete. It is at any rate complete if 
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we include under disorder of brain function the disorder of brain struc¬ 
ture that sometimes exists. Nothing more, I think, is ever in our minds 
when we think of insanity. 

It is natural to ask which of these concepts is the correct one. 
Ought we, when we think and speak of insanity, to mean disorder of 
conduct and mind alone, or ought we to think of insanity as disorder 
of conduct and mind plu^isorder of hrain, or ought we to add disorder 
of metabolism to the concept ? We may, when we think and speak of 
insanity, have either of these concepts in our minds, but which ought 
we to have ? Which is the true one ? The answer is that each and 
every one of them is right when used in the appropriate context and on 
the appropriate occasion, and each of them ceases to be right and 
becomes wrong if it is unwittingly substituted for one of the others, or 
if it is used in the wrong context or on the wrong occasion. And since 
the same name, insanity, is given to all three concepts it is not surprising, 
nay, it is inevitable, that they should sometimes be used interchangeably, 
and that confusion should result. 

I am afraid this will seem to you a very academic discussion, a dis¬ 
cussion in the clouds, and unworthy the attention of practical men. 
What you would expect to discuss in a scientific society like this is w’hat 
physic is good for a delusion and what form of water-closet is best for 
asylum use; but I submit that sensible action depends on clear thinking, 
and it is you, you who hold that insanity is disorder of mind, who ought 
to be the first to value orderly thinking. In every science and in every 
art real progress depends in the last resort upon the clearness and the 
correctness of fundamental concepts. Early or late, in every calling 
a stage is at length reached at which there is stagnation or confusion 
until some fundamental concept is clearly defined. There can be no 
science of International Law until there is a clear concept of what 
is meant by International Law. Progress in electrics was impossible 
until volume and intensity were distinguished. Dynamics made a jump 
forward when mass acceleration was clearly conceived ; and alienism will 
be none the worse for a clear concept of insanity. 

Why is it that every attempt to classify insanity has grievously and 
conspicuously failed ? There are more classifications of insanity than 
there are writers on insanity, and no classification has ever yet satisfied 
anyone but the classifier himself, and if I may speak from my own ex¬ 
perience, it does not always do even that. The reasons are various, but 
one stands out at once as sufficient to vitiate any classification. The 
first step in any classification, so logic tells us, is to delimit the things 
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to be classified, to draw a line round them, including all the things to be 
classified and excluding everything else. With insanity this has never 
been done. There have been few attempts, and there has certainly been 
no successful attempt, to delimit insanity or to form such a definite con¬ 
cept of it as shall separate it from the things it most resembles. When 
a clear concept of insanity is obtained the first step towards a successful 
classification will have been taken, and as Ic^g as under the name in¬ 
sanity there are included and confused two or more different concepts, 
it is clear that any valid classification is quite impossible. 

Again, is insanity a disease or is it merely a symptom ? Opinions 
would probably be fairly equally divided, and neither side could give 
a reason for the one opinion or the other, for in the first place there 
is no clear concept of insanity, and in the second there is no accepted 
definition of either a symptom or a disease; and to determine in these 
circumstances whether insanity is a symptom or a disease is much like 
determining whether brillig is a slithy tove or a girabling wabe. In 
order to decide whether insanity is a symptom or a disease we must 
first know not only what we mean by insanity, but what we mean by 
a symptom and what we mean by a disease. I do not propose to 
argue out here and now this matter, which I have examined elsewhere, 
I merely take the results of that examination and utilize them in the 
present discussion. 

By a symptom I mean a sign or manifestation of disordered function. 
The sign may be manifest to the sufferer alone, as in the case of pain; 
or to the bystander alone, as in the case of coma; or to the skilled 
examination of the physician alone, as in the case of a cardiac murmur 
or of optic neuritis; or it may be manifest to both the patient and the 
bystander, as in the cases of tumour, spasm, redness, and so forth; but 
a symptom is a sign, perceptible to someone, that some function is 
disordered. Every symptom implies and depends upon some disorder 
of function, but the symptom or sign of the disorder is kept separate in 
our minds from the disorder of function on which it depends, and when 
thus regarded separately and apart from the disorder of function, it is a 
symptom and a symptom only. 

It often happens that disorder of a function manifests itself by 
several symptoms. Incompetence of the mitral valve, for instance, 
may manifest itself by a cardiac murmur, by an alteration of the pulse, 
by dyspnoea, lividity, dropsy, and so forth. Each of these is a symptom 
of mitral regurgitation, and all taken together and correlated with one 
another and with the disorder of function on which they all depend. 
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constitute the disease from which the patient suffers. A disorder of 
function may, however, manifest itself by a single symptom and no 
more, as with a vesicle of herpes or of molluscum contagiosura, and the 
disorder of function may, as in these cases, be so intimately bound up 
with the symptom that the two are not easily distinguishable. In such 
a case the single symptom of itself constitutes the disease, for a disease 
consists of all the correlated disorders from which the patient suffers— 
that is to say, all the disorders that can be traced to a single agent, or 
to the impairment of a single function, together with the impairment of 
that function and the structural change, if any, that is produced by the 
agent. 

Now, in the light of these definitions, is insanity a symptom, or is it 
a disease ? That depends upon what we mean by insanity. It depends 
upon what concept we have in our minds when we use the name. If by 
insanity we mean merely disorder of conduct and of mind, and no more, 
then it is clear that the observed disorder of conduct is certainly a 
symptom of disorder of brain function ; and it is legitimate to speak 
of the inferred disorder of mind as also a symptom of disorder of the 
function of the brain. In this sense of insanity, therefore, when we 
mean by it, as we often do, no more than disorder of conduct and mind, 
insanity is a symptom of disorder of the function of the brain—a complex 
symptom, a twofold symptom, but still a symptom only. If, however, 
we take up into the concept the disorder of brain function, and correlate 
the three disorders together, then this concept of insanity is a mere 
symptom no longer : it is now become a disease, for it includes, or may 
include, the whole group of correlated disorders from which the patient 
suffers. 

The next question that presents itself is whether insanity is one 
disease or more. Is it a single disease or a group of diseases ? This 
raises some comprehensive questions. We must find what constitutes 
the difference between one disease and another, and for this purpose it 
may be necessary to discuss the more comprehensive questioq of the 
difference between one individual thing and another, and the further 
question, What is an individual thing ? I think we may take it that an 
individual thing is a thing that is completely distinguishable from other 
things, and does not merge and blend into any other thing. No doubt 
there are individual things, such as varieties of animals and plants— 
I speak of the individual variety, not the individual animal or plant— 
that do in fact merge and blend into other varieties, but in such cases, 
though there is no actual complete distinction, yet we always postulate 
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as it does, again and again in different patients. Is melancholia there¬ 
fore a disease ? That depends. If the group of disorders that I have 
described, and that is called melancholia, constitutes the whole of the 
correlated disorders from which the patient suffers, then and in such 
cases melancholia is a disease; but if and when the melancholia is 
correlated with a larger group of disorders, if, for instance, it is correlated 
with the disorders that are grouped together under the title of general 
paralysis, then melancholia is not a disease, for it does not constitute 
the whole group of correlated disorders from which the patient suffers. 
It is then not a disease, but a symptom of the disease, general paralysis. 

Let us take another disorder, say excited conduct, correlated, as no 
doubt it is, with excitement of mind. Excited conduct is often called 
mania. Is mania a symptom or is it a disease ? That depends entirely 
upon whether it constitutes the whole of the disorder from which the 
patient suffers, or whether it is correlated with some wider disorder. 
In some cases the excitement of conduct and mind is uncorrelated with 
anything else except with the disorder of brain function which we 
suppose it expresses, and in such cases mania is regarded correctly as 
a disease; but in other cases excitement is correlated with other and 
wider disorders. It is sometimes correlated with a raised temperature, 
and then the excitement is one symptom, and the raised temperature 
is another symptom, of the disease known as acute delirium. In other 
cases excitement is correlated with the other symptoms of general 
paralysis, and then it is not a disease, but is one of the symptoms 
of general paralysis. In other cases again it is correlated with alcoholic 
poisoning, and is then one of the symptoms of alcoholic poisoning, and 
so on. What I wish to emphasize is that the very same group of 
correlated disorders may be a disease or may be a symptom only, 
according as it constitutes the whole of the correlated disorders from 
which the patient suffers, or only a part of the whole group. No doubt 
there are in every case many correlated disorders that we do not recog¬ 
nize and do not know of, but de non apparentibus et de non existeniibus 
eadem est ratio. 

Disorder of conduct correlated with disorder of mind sometimes occurs 
at the height of specific fevers, sometimes at their outset, and sometimes 
as a sequel. When it occurs at the height of the fever, it is a symptom 
only, for it constitutes not the whole of the correlated disorders from 
which the patient suffers, but a subordinate part only of them. When 
so occurring, the disorder of mind and conduct is called, not insanity, 
but delirium, and those persons who hold that punishment is not 
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punishment when it is called withdrawal of privileges, and that a 
potato is not a potato when it is called Solanum tuberosum^ will doubtless 
deny that the delirium of specific fevers is insanity. What they perhaps 
mean if they could express themselves articulately is that in such cases 
the patient does not suffer from the disease insanity, and in this I should 
agree with them. In such cases the disorder of conduct and mind is 
a symptom only, but it is none the less insanity for being a symptom. 
It would be a most useful innovation, and would do more than anything 
else could do to clear our concepts of insanity, if the symptom insanity 
could always be called delirium, and the name insanity restricted to the 
disease; but I fear it would be chimerical to hope for such a change, 
however beneficial it might be. The insanity that is correlated with 
myxoedema, with gout, with cretinism, with heart disease, with 
exophthalmic goitre, as well as that which is correlated with fevers, 
and which forms a symptom of these diseases, would then be called, not 
insanity, but delirium; and not only these, but the insanity that 
accompanies general paralysis would be called, not insanity, but delirium. 
We call the disease general paralysis of the insane” as if it were 
a kind of paralysis that might attack any insane person. It would be 
more accurate to call it general insanity of the paralysed, for the bodily 
disorder is the antecedent; but it would be better still to call it 
quaternary syphilis of the brain, which it is, and to regard the insanity 
as a symptom of this disease—a delirium—which it is. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President (Sir George Savage) thanked Dr. Mercier for his very 
interesting and suitable paper. This, a new Section of the Eoyal Society of 
Medicine, had perhaps more need of a definition and circumscription of its 
territory. Many years ago when lecturing at Guy’s, he began his course of 
mental disorders by saying “ There is no such thing as insanity,” “ There are 
plenty of insane people but no concrete disease insanity.” He pointed out, 
too, in “Allbutt’s System of Medicine,” that there was an immense difference 
between insanity and unsoundness of mind—that, as Dr. Mercier had pointed 
out, there were many ijeople unsound in mind who could not be treated as 
lunatics. The difficulty of the subject was well expressed by Dr. Moxon, who 
said, “ After all, how can you define a negation ? ” He could not agree with ail 
Dr. Mercier said ; for example, he had seen some persons who were very 
insane but who recognized that they were insane. The importance, however, of 
looking upon mental disorder in the double way indicated by Dr. Mercier was 
great. Insanity, or rather mental disorder, might be a symptom, or it might 
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be a group of symptoms deserving the name disease. Great hardships might 
arise from misunderstanding the difiference. Thus, a young officer while on 
duty has a severe attack of influenza with high fever and is delirious. There 
being no camp hospitals suitable for the case he is sent to the nearest 
infirmary; thence, immediately, being violent, he is certified and sent to the 
asylum. He has been certified as insane and is consequently removed from 
the Army. If he had been considered only as delirious he would not have lost 
his profession. There were many other suggestive points in Dr. Mercier’s 
paper to which he trusted others present would refer. 

Dr. Pebcy Smith agreed with Dr. Mercier that conduct in its widest sense 
was the chief criterion of insanity. He disagreed with Dr. Mercier’s state¬ 
ment that “any recognition” by the patient of his disorder removed it from 
the sphere of insanity, and pointed out that it was a familiar fact that 
many patients under care had what is spoken of as an “ insight ” into their 
condition and recognized their irresponsibility, but nevertheless could not be 
regarded as otherwise than suffering from insanity. He pointed out that the 
term “ paranoia ” had a very different signification in the writings of different 
observers, and that it was not by any means always of the same type. He 
invited Dr. Mercier to explain more fully at what period he would leave off 
the use of the word “ delirium ” for an insanity beginning, for example, in 
the course of typhoid fever, and which passed on into a chronic and incurable 
mental state. 

Dr. Ernest Jones suggested that the difficulty in agreeing upon a medical 
definition of insanity might be due to the fact that the idea of insanity was 
essentially not a medical conception, but a legal or social one; the definition 
of insanity must therefore necessarily fluctuate according to the changing legal 
or social conditions—e.g., income of the patient, &c.—and did not depend on 
any psychological or physiological conceptions. It would be better to give up 
the inherently impossible task of discovering a medical definition, and to confine 
ourselves to the more profitable task of defining and differentiating the various 
forms of mental disorder, whether “ insane ” or not; in time the use of the 
word insanity, just as that of lunacy, would be confined to the laity, being 
replaced in medical circles by terms based on medical knowledge. 

Dr. Mercier, in reply, said that Dr. Percy Smith had misapprehended the 
nature of his (Dr. Mercier’s) assertion. Of course, there were plenty of lunatics 
in asylums who knew that they were in asylums, and knew in a general and 
vague way that they were there because they were insane; but what they 
did not know, and the ignorance stamped them as insane, was the insanity of 
the specific insane acts that they did, and the insanity of the specific things 
that they said. If there was any insane person who recognized the insanity 
of any act that he did, then that person, at the time he recognized the insanity 
of the act, was not insane as far as that particular act was concerned ; and if 
he recognized that what he said was the expression of a delusion, then at the 
time he made that recognition he was not deluded, and as far as that delusion 
N—176 
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was concerned he was not then insane; but he might have been insane at the 
time he did the act or expressed the delusion, and he might still be insane in 
other respects. The other conundrum that Dr. Percy Smith put was very easy 
to answer. A man suffered from typhoid fever, one symptom of which was 
delirium. The typhoid fever subsided and disappeared, but the delirium 
persisted. Did the delirium then become the disease of insanity ? Of course 
it did. There was another very common case that was on all fours. A man 
suffered from acute rheumatism, one symptom of which was valvular disease 
of the heart. The rheumatism subsided and disappeared, but the heart 
disease remained, and remained, not as a symptom, but as a substantial disease, 
existing alone. Dr. Ernest Jones advised us not to speak of our patients as 
suffering from insanity, but to speak of each one as suffering from one of the 
particular diseases that insanity included. Dr. Mercier would be delighted to 
follow this advice if Dr. Ernest Jones would kindly enumerate these diseases. 
Of course, if Dr. Ernest Jones followed the prevailing Continental fashion, and 
called every case of insanity that occurred under 30 years of age dementia 
praecox, and every case that occurred over 30 years of age manic-depressive 
insanity, the task Avas simple, but to anyone who refused to follow a fashion 
merely because it was a fashion there were difficulties in the way. 
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Case of Korsakoff’s Disease, with Systematized Anaesthesia. 
By W. H. B. Stoddakt, M.D. 

The patient was a middle-aged woman who suffered from loss of 
memory and paramnesia, and had a polyneuritic psychosis. She was 
wearing the apparatus suggested by Gowers to prevent contractures. 
Under ordinary circumstances she was not deaf, and could hear a con¬ 
versation in a quiet voice; but reference to one particular setiological 
factor in her disease (alcohol) left her quite unresponsive. She did 
not know where she was, and did not yet know anybody about her. 
She showed both rectal and vesical incontinence, but it was probably 
mental. Hallucinations of hearing and some insomnia. 


Case of Arteriopathic Dementia exhibiting Apraxia. 

By W. H, B. Stoddart, M.D. 

The patient was a lady, aged 54, who, four months ago, had a 
slight attack of hemiplegia, and this was followed by slight aphasia. 
She had since suffered from loss of memory, and was now an example 
of apraxia. She had agnosia, and deational inertia on the receptive 
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side. She did not yet show the apraxic gait. The diagnosis was 
disturbance and disorder of cerebral arteries. The urine was normal, 
so it was not associated with the arterio-fibrosis of kidney disease. 
It might be syphilitic endarteritis. She had no cardiac disease. 

[Since the meeting the Wassermann reaction has been ascertained 
to be positive.] 


Case of Hypopituitarism. 

By W. H. B. Stoddart, M.D. 

S. B., FKMALE, aged 69, married, actress. Admitted January 13, 
1918, with mental confusion and occasional lapses of memory, restless¬ 
ness, and hallucinations of vision and cutaneous sensation which have 
now passed off. The patient is feeble, and during the last two years 
has developed thickening of the lips and tongue. There is an increased 
capacity for sugar, the patient being able to take 350 grm. of dextrose 
without any being excreted. She improves while taking large doses of 
pituitary extract, but does not improve on thyroid. 


Case of (?) Anxiety Hysteria. 

By W. H. B. Stoddart, M.D. 

M. J. C., FEMALE, aged 18, single, no occupation. Second attack. 
Admitted for first attack in June, 1912, wuth the history that she had 
always been untruthful, had recently become worse, and had taken to 
stealing. She talked to herself, read aloud, became resistive, used to 
sing in the middle of lessons at a Convent School at Ghent, and had cut 
the trimming from hats in drapers’ shops. Went into the garden in her 
nightdress when people were passing, stole money and said it was her 
own, boxed her mother’s ears, ran away from home and school, and was 
impossible to control. Not confused, incoherent, or inattentive ; memory 
normal. Complains of pain in the right flank, for which no organic 
cause can be found. There have been several occurrences of such 
attacks at inteiwals varying from two weeks to two months. During 
an attack she lies in bed scarcely able to speak, wuth lower limbs in 
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constant movement—alternate flexion and extension. Between the 
attacks the patient appears to be normal. Any attempt at psycho¬ 
analysis induces an attack within a cou[)le of days. It has recently 
transpired that her going to the school separated her from a young 
man of whom she w'as very fond, and she ascribes this fact as a reason 
for her naughtiness. 


Case of Dementia Paranoides. 

By W. H. B. Stoddart, M.D. 

L. M. E., FEMALE, aged 45, married. Admitted October 5, 1913. 
Elder sister in Leavesden Asylum. The disease appears to have come 
on insidiously during the past twelve months. The patient affirms that 
by some lapsus Unguac she has given the impression that she is a bad 
character. She refuses to take medicine on the supposition that it is 
poison, and believes that she has been brought to the Hospital in order 
to disgrace her. Orientation, memory and perception good. Affirms 
that since she has been in the hospital some illegal operation has been 
performed upon her during the night. Has attempted suicide because 
she thought she was to be removed to some other institution. There 
was no foundation for this idea. 


Case of (?) Dementia Paranoides. 

By W. H. B. Stoddart, M.D. 

M. E. M., FEMALE, aged 47, single, teacher of languages in Paris. 
Admitted April 14. Patient had apparently become acquainted with 
a hypnotist while in Paris, and gradually formed the delusion that he 
had thrown a spell over her. She had lost much money to this man 
in payment of stances with him. Shortly after admission she began to 
suffer from hallucinations^of hearing which have steadily become more 
persistent, and the patient now scarcely ever speaks, refuses food, and 
stands about unoccupied, saying that she is told to do these things, 
probably the result of her hallucinations. 
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Case of Acute Confusional Insanity ; Synaptic Resistance 
reduced by a Hypodermic of Strychnine. 

By W. H. B. Stoddart, ]\r.l). 

M. G., FEMALE, aged *28, iiiamed, became acutely confused on 
September 10 with loss of memory, disorientation, destructiveness, and 
dirty habits; miscarriage six days later (six months’ child). Still con¬ 
fused, speaks very little ; does not recognize even her own husband, 
and calls herself by her maiden name. Extensive analgesia, sensation 
being retained only between the waist and knees and on the soles of the 
feet. A hypodermic of 3 minims of a 1 per cent, solution of strychnine 
sulphate was given at the beginning of the meeting, and, by the end of 
the meeting, the analgesia had almost disappeared, only the hands and 
a portion of the right forearm remaining analgesic. 


Case of (?) General Paralysis of the Insane. 

By Ealph Brown, M.D. 

J. W., male, aged 45, tea inspector. Father died of phthisis; 
brother an epileptic. Admitted to Iloyal liethlem Hospital, March, 
1912. Then confused, depressed, and restless, with delusions of past 
wickedness. There were visual and auditory hallucinations, and 
memory, both recent and remote, was poor. 

Knee-jerks were increased; no other physical signs of general 
paralysis. No cutaneous aniesthesia. In May lumbar puncture was 
performed and cerebrospinal fluid found to be normal. Three days 
afterwards the patient had an epileptiform flt, from the effects of which 
he rapidly recovered. He improved during the summer, was sent to the 
Convalescent Home in the autumn, and discharged well in December. 
In February, 1913, he became worried and depressed, and attempted to 
cut his throat. He was readmitted to the hospital in much the same 
state as on the previous occasion. Wassermann’s reaction was negative 
in both blood and cerebrospinal fluid. In other respects also the cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid was found to be normal. 
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Present state: The patient has now the aspect of an early case of 
general paralysis. The pupils react to light quite actively, both directly 
and consensually. The face is flabby, with tremor and loss of expression. 
Speech is slow and somewhat hesitating. There is fibrillary tremor of 
the tongue. ' Knee-jerks greatly exaggerated and floppy in character. 
Delusions of a megalo-melancholic nature are present, and also per¬ 
sistent auditory hallucinations of a persecutory type. The patient has 
had no anti-syphilitic treatment of any kind. 

Comments: This case is almost certainly one of general paralysis, 
and the points of interest are the absence of pupillary affection, the 
negative character of the Wassermann reaction, and the apparently 
normal condition of the cerebrospinal fluid. It is not uncommon for 
cases of general paralysis to reach an advanced stage of the disease 
with very little, if any, abnormality of the pupils. It is much less 
common to obtain a negative Wassermann reaction, but this does occur. 
A positive Wassermann test in the serum and cerebrospinal fluid is of 
great value in diagnosis, but a negative one is by no means conclusive. 


Case for Diagnosis ; (?) Dementia Prajcox. 

By Kalph Brown, M.D. 

L. G., AGED 23, male, landscape gardener. One aunt insane. Patient 
is normally quiet and reserved. No history of venereal disease. An 
attack of acute excitement occurred rather more than a year ago. The 
patient was then in an institution for six months, and was discharged 
recovered. In October, 1913, he was admitted to the Royal Bethlem 
Hospital in a maniacal condition. 

Present state: The excitement is now diminishing, but the patient 
is very exalted with expansive and grotesque delusions. He is garrulous, 
inclined to pose, and employs stilted phraseology. He has the idea that 
he is being persecuted by various persons from motives of jealousy. 
There are auditory and visual hallucinations. Memory is good and 
there is no confusion. No abnormal physical signs have been discovered 
and the general health is fair. The Wassermann test is being done, 
but the result is not yet to hand. 

Comments : This case is probably one of acute mania, general para¬ 
lysis, or dementia praecox of the paranoid type. The diminution of the 
.TA—17a 
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maniacal symptoms with the persistence of expansive delusions, the 
presence therewith of delusions of persecution, the frequent hallucina¬ 
tions and an inclination to pose in somewhat unusual attitudes, all favour 
the last-named disorder. The age of the patient and the absence of 
abnormal physical signs are against general paralysis. The examination 
of the cerebrospinal fluid and the performance of the Wassermann test 
should be of great help in clearing up the diagnosis. 

iNote .—The Wassermann test has since been completed, and is 
negative.] 
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Further Observations on the Influence of Toxins on the 
Central Nervous System. 

By D. Ore, M.D., and E. G. Eows, M.D. 

For some years we have heen engaged in an investigation into the 
mode of action of toxins upon the central nervous system, and up to 
the present time have devoted our attention, exclusively, to the question 
of the upward passage of bacterial poisons along the sheaths of peripheral 
nerves to the spinal cord and brain. Experiment has shown us that 
toxins readily travel upwards in the perineural lymphatics, in which 
they induce an inflammation whose phenomena vary with the intensity 
of the irritant; and that this is continued without interruption to the 
central nervous system, granted that the toxins gain that level. 
Continuity of extension is, therefore, an important feature of lympho¬ 
genous inflammation, and is as constant in the central as in the 
peripheral nervous system. 

Lymphogenous inflammation is characterized by certain definite 
phenomena: (1) The reaction of the cells of the fixed connective 
tissues; (2) the proliferation of the cells of the adventitial sheath of the 
veins and capillaries; (3) the appearance of scavenger cells where the 
myelin is disintegrated; (4) nerve cell degeneration and neuronophage 
phenomena. Naturally the histological character of the inflammatory 
products varies with the potency of the exciting agent. The prolifera¬ 
tion of the adventitial cells is worthy of special notice, as it forms a 
P—16 
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picture identical with that of the periarteritis found in general paralysis 
of the insane, and some other conditions. 

A study of experimental lymphogenous infection of nerves has 
enabled us to form two important deductions: (1) That the lymph 
path of nerves is an important mechanism of brain and cord infection; 
(2) that in all probability general paralysis and tabes dorsalis are 
lymphogenous infectioiis. We have, in previous papers, given our reasons 
for adopting this view. But there is another mode of infection of the 
central nervous system, and that is by the blood-stream, and many data 
go to show that over and above the deleterious influence on nerve tissue 
of organisms and toxins we cannot lose sight of the effects of the 
products of altered metabolism, and the influence of hyper- or hypo- 
secretion of the ductless glands. 

In the present series of experiments we have commenced with a 
study of the effect on the spinal cord of a bacterial intoxication, and 
chose the abdominal cavity as the site of experiment for three reasons: 
(1) This site is the most suitable for an experiment in which one wishes 
to exclude infection of the lymph system of the spinal nerves; (2) to 
reproduce as closely as possible a gastro-intestinal intoxication, and 
observe the effects upon the spinal cord; (3) to ascertain in how far 
such toxi-infection affected the sympathetic ganglion chain. It appeared 
necessary to determine this point, as infection of the abdominal 
sympathetic and its functional disturbance presumably should, by 
reaction upon the vascular system, be an important factor in the 
'mechanism of production and localization of spinal cord lesions. 

The method of inducing a toxi-infection has been uniform through¬ 
out all our experimental work. In this instance the celloidin capsules 
containing a broth culture of the Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus were 
placed in various parts of the abdomen, where they became attached 
by an adhesive exudation to various organs—viz., the mesentery, kidney, 
bladder, and lower border of the stomach. The number of capsules 
varied from two to six, and the animals were allowed to live for from 
three to six weeks. Ten rabbits were used and one dog. 

At post-mortem examination the capsules were found surrounded 
by an accumulation of inflammatory cells, and the vessels of the 
mesentery, stomach, small and large intestines were much congested. 
The inflammatory reaction extended from the neighbourhood of the 
capsules a considerable distance along the mesentery, and there was 
abundant evidence of reaction in connexion with the sympathetic 
ganglia. Some of these were surrounded by masses of degenerate 
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were of the amoeboid type, and frequently formed a row of elements 
lying end to end. No karyokinetic figures were seen. Many of these 
amoeboid neuroglia cells clustered thickly round the veins and capillaries 
of the white matter, and frequently the cell body was closely applied to 
the adventitial sheath or attached to it by branching processes. It is 
noteworthy that in some of the experiments a high degree of glial 
change was present round the vessels, while the signs of morbid change 
in the adventitia and intima consisted in a slight degree of deformity 
of the nuclei. In this we find a sharp contrast to lymphogenous 
inflammation, where adventitial proliferation is the rule. 

Sclerotic foci: In addition to this generalized neuroglia reaction, 
there were small scattered sclerotic foci consisting of glial elements in 



Spinal cord of rabbit. Note the small area of sclerosis in the 
white matter. Toluidin blue. 


the resting stage following proliferation. These nuclei were smaller 
than normal, filled with chromatic substance, and their cell bodies and 
processes massed together to form a syncytium. They occurred most 
frequently in the neighbourhood of the cord margin, and at times were 
definitely related to dilated vessels and hsemorrhages (fig. 2). 

Lymphocytes : In some of the experiments the presence of numbers 
of cells of the lymphocyte type was noted in both white and grey 
matter. 

Nerve cells : The nerve cells showed early chromatolysis. In some 
the nucleus was rather diffusely stained, an appearance suggestive of 
the initial stage of homogeneous atrophy, and the chromophile elements 
in the ceil centre had an increased affinity for the ^stain, while their 
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edges were not so sharply outlined as in the normal. In other cells 
the elements at the edge of the cell body were disintegrated (fig. 3). 

Lymphocytes and glia in relation to nerve cells: There were many 
cells of the lymphocyte type scattered amongst the nerve cells, and they 
frequently lay in close proximity to them or formed isolated clusters of 
six or seven elements. Many swollen neuroglia nuclei were found roimd 
the margin of the nerve cells. 

Myelin: Portions from the cervical, dorsal, and lumhar regions of 
the cord were prepared for demonstration of the alterations in the 



Fig. 3. 

Spinal cord of rabbit. To show the hyperchromatic condition of the chromophile 
elements round the nucleus. Toluidin blue. 


myelin sheath. The methods employed were those of Marchi, Wolters, 
and Donaggio; and all gave positive results. As the latter demonstrates 
early primary change in the medullary sheath, we found it the most 
trustworthy in mapping out the degenerated areas in the cord. The 
striking feature of the medullated fiihre lesions was their non-systemic 
character. The two areas involved were the cord periphery and the 
posterior columns. In the cervical and lumbar regions the whole cord 
periphery was affected, leaving the pyramidal tracts and antero-lateral 
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basis bundles free. In the dorsal cord this marginal degeneration did 
not involve the posterior columns, being limited to the anterior and 
lateral parts. The degeneration of the posterior columns varied from 
region to region. In the lumbar cord it formed a small triangle round 
the hinder end of the postero-median septum with its base towards the 
cord margin. Higher up, in the dorsal cord, the degenerated fibres 
formed a V, whose apex reached the middle of the septum, while its 
limbs diverged backwards towards the cord margin, leaving the area 
round the posterior third of the septum practically free from degenerated 
fibres. In the cervical cord the degenerated fibres were more numerous 
than in the lower regions and formed a narrow column situated slightly 
external to each side of the median septum, and running backwards to 



Fig. 4. 

Spinal cord of rabbit. To show the distribution of the myelin degeneration. 

Donaggio’s method. Upper dorsal, 

join the marginal degeneration. The medullated fibre lesions were, 
therefore, maximal in the cervical and minimal in the lumbar region. 
The root entry zones throughout the cord were free from degeneration 
(fig- 4). 

Wolters’ modification of Weigert’s haematoxylin method demon¬ 
strated the absence of sclerosis in any of the tracts of the cord. By 
this method, however, the medullated sheaths in the external portions 
of the cord were irregular in outline, swollen, and, in longitudinal section 
especially, they showed a considerable degree of fragmentation, appear¬ 
ances resembling those found in the cord oedema of cancer cachexia 
and pernicious anaemia. By Marchi’s osmic acid method some fibres 
scattered throughout all regions of the cord gave a positive reaction. 
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30 Orr & Bows: Influence of Toxins on Nervous Systems 

The explanation of this peculiar distribution of the degeneration is not 
to be found in such vague assunaptions. 

Lesions of practically the same distribution are found in the human 
subject in haematogenous intoxications. For example, in cancer 
cachexia, pernicious anaemia, Addison’s disease, &c., we again find non- 
systemic lesions affecting the area above mentioned, associated with 
cedema. The grey matter so richly supplied by the anterior spinal 
artery often shows no change whatsoever; Goll’s tract in the cervical 
enlargement is attacked in its middle third, leaving the long lumbo¬ 
sacral fibres, so far away from their trophic centre untouched; between 
the lesions in the cervical, dorsal and lumbar cord, there are great 
differences not to be accounted for by any focal lesion. How does the 
general intoxication theory explain this ? The lesions round the cord 
margin and postero-median septum are in the area supplied by the pial 
vessels. Were a general intoxication per se the explanation, why 
should the regions supplied by the anterior spinal arteries escape ? We 
feel that there must be another factor besides intoxication which 
determines the localization of the degenerations, and certain indications 
point to the sympathetic nervous system. 

We have found in our experiments definite evidence of involvement 
of this mechanism. There was inflammation around the ganglia, 
proliferative changes in the adventitia of their vessels, and chromatolysis 
of the nerve cells. Disturbed sympathetic influence therefore cannot 
be excluded, and when we find cord lesions of almost similar distribu¬ 
tion in abdominal cancer, and in degeneration of the suprarenal capsules 
—two types of disease in which sympathetic reflex action must be 
considerably disturbed—we are strengthened in that conclusion. 

In the vascular system of the cord, too, there is evidence of 
disturbance of sympathetic action; in the dilatation, haemorrhages witli 
sclerotic foci, and in the hyaline thrombosis—all which point to stasis. 
It might be asked, however, whether this stasis was produced by a toxin 
acting upon the sympathetic mechanism in the prevertebral chain, or 
whether the direct action of a toxin within the circulation could by 
itself be sufficient to induce vasomotor paralysis? In view of the 
histological changes, this latter suggestion seems highly improbable, 
as, to judge from the relative integrity of the nerve cells and the 
minimal reaction of the vessel endothelium, the toxicity of the blood¬ 
stream must have been very mild: on the other hand, to ascribe the 
vascular disturbance entirely to direct action via the sympathetic ganglia 
would be equally erroneous, as some of the toxin from the capsules 
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mast have gained the general circulation. It would be more correct to 
say that both factors come into play. The disturbance of the sympa¬ 
thetic influence upon the cord vessels might be held responsible for 
a dilatation and increased permeability of their walls, thus facilitating 
the passage of toxins into the surrounding tissues. The proliferative 
change in the neuroglia round the vessels is evidence of this. But it is 
conceivable that, as time goes on, the dilatation and increased permea¬ 
bility would give place to a permanent paresis of the vessel wall and 
to slowing of the blood current, the most favourable circumstances 
through which a mild toxicity of the blood could exercise a deleterious 
action upon the vessel walls and nutrition of the nervous tissues 
generally. 

In patting forward the above explanation of the genesis of the 
lesions found in our experiments, we would state that this communica¬ 
tion is a preliminary one, and that at present we are only in a position 
to suggest a line for future investigation. We feel that the term 
“ general intoxication ” expresses inadequately the pathology of the 
lesions in question, and as we know the sympathetic prevertebral chain 
sends fibres to the vessels of the cord, its influence must be taken into 
account in all intoxications which are capable of disturbing it. Owing 
to its being a highly complicated organ of reflexes, one would anticipate 
that its involvement would produce lesions of an irregular or 
disseminated nature. 

Whether we are right or not in attributing importance to the 
sympathetic factor must be left to further experiment. We consider, 
however, that it cannot be ruled out of court at present. 

We are indebted to Dr. Stephenson, of Prestwich Asylum, for the 
preparation of the photographs, and to Professor Boycott, of Manchester, 
for his permission to conduct the experiments in his laboratory. 
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The Leucocytozoon Syphilidis in General Paralysis of the 

Insane. 

By J. E. R. McDonagh, F.R.C.S. 

The exhibitor showed some microscopic specimens and paintings of 
the leucocytozoon in cases of general paralysis of the insane. So far 
six brains had been examined, in five of which the phases had been 
found, and, in Mr. McDonagh’s opinion, the phases were more easily to 
be demonstrated than the Spirochaeta pallida. The silver nitrate 
impregnation method, however well it was done, by no means invariably 
stained spirochsetse, even when they were present; while pyronin and 
methyl green never failed to show the other phases of the organism. 
These phases were to be found in the pia mater and in the walls of the 
blood-vessels which extended from the pia into the cortex. In some 
cases of general paralysis of the insane a few of the phases were found 
outside the blood-vessels, but only in those cases where the inflammation 
was very pronounced. The Spirochaeta pallida, on the other hand, had 
no regular distribution. Since the other phases were mainly to be found 
in the walls of the vessels, and in those which had their origin in the 
meninges, it seemed only reasonable to suppose that general paralysis of 
the insane was caused, not by any direct extension along lymphatic 
sheaths, but by a direct extension from the pia mater. In fact, from 
what we know of the clinical aspect of general paralysis of the insane, 
by no other way could the organisms of syphilis get into the brain. The 
so-called “ Stabchenzellen,” which were so characteristic of general para¬ 
lysis of the insane, and were again mainly found in the walls of the 
blood-vessels, were, in Mr. McDonagh’s opinion, connective tissue cells 
of the coats of the vessels, and did not arise from neuroglia cells, as 
several observers still thought. Their presence was probably accounted 
for by the fact that the spore could only develop in a connective tissue 
cell, of which there were no true ones in the nerve substance proper. 
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The Importance of Disturbances of the Personality in 

Mental Disorders. 

By E. G. Rows, M.D. 

It is interesting at the present time to notice that disorders of the 
mind are being considered from a broader point of view. No longer is it 
reckoned sufficient to enumerate the psychic symptoms and to label the 
case accordingly. In the scientific journals it is not unusual to find the 
statement that a certain case does not fit into any division of our present- 
day classification. It is recognized that to describe a case as an atypical 
example of a disease is equivalent to saying that some factor has escaped 
our notice, or is one we cannot explain; that aetiology, from the psycho¬ 
genic as well as the pathogenic point of view, must be considered, and 
that bodily and nervous symptoms may be as much a part of the illness 
as are the psychic; in fact, these last are often merely a symbol 
expressing some change in the function of an organ outside the brain. 

It is with the hope of contributing something to this work that 
I have written this paper. In it I shall make use of two cases to which 
I have given some attention during the past eighteen months. 


Case I. 

The patient was admitted in June, 1911. She had had a mental break¬ 
down ten months previously, and had been for some months in a work- 
house. She returned to her home, but states positively that she had not 
recovered. From her father we learn that signs of the breakdown were noticed 
first in September, 1910. A favourite sister had died in the previous July. 
She was much run down with nursing the sister. She is rather diminutive in 
size—4 ft. 9 in. in height—but is fairly well proportioned. No physical abnor¬ 
malities can be detected. Her memory is well preserved. During her life she 
had been bright generally, but during these ten months, since the illness began, 
there had been fits of depression, worse at the menstrual periods. The first 
signs were a desire to be alone, hysterical outbursts, delusions of a religious 
and supernatural character, with the belief that she possessed extraordinary 
powers; finally, she refused to eat or speak. Another phase during this ten 
months was a destructiveness, she was indifferent to personal appearance. 
She breathed on and pressed on all objects within reach. During her life she 
had been a great reader, and was very superstitious; she rarely went out for 
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pleasure. Years ago she stated that should anything happen to any of the 
family she was sure she would go mad; now she says she is playing a part. 

The patient has given a very interesting account of her mental breakdown. 
During the illness her sister once asked her; “ Do you think there is anything 
in religion? ” Patient answered, “ No.” “After she had died there was a great 
cleaning of the house, and I came across some old books on religion. I opened 
one quite haphazard, and read : ‘ There can be no salvation unless you believe.' 
I suppose I prayed. I was thinking of J.’s death when I looked in the book. 
I believed in fairies as much as in God. Fairies or God, there had to be some¬ 
thing. I was not sure of either; I prayed to both. After my sister died 
I used to look for her in everything bright; I wondered if J. could be there, 
just like a fairy tale. I used to kneel at my bedside a great deal. I told you 
I was kneeling at the bedside when God came to me. Afterwards I believed 
there was a God.” In reply to the question, “ Did you see anything? ” the patient 
said, “Only once, but it was seeing through feeling.” A little later God appeared 
to the patient in human form. The patient said: “ I was asleep when the 
Holy Spirit came; he awakened me ; everything was intense; I said I did not 
want religion in this violent way. I wriggled; what entered me I do not 
know; the power was intense, terrific; the sensation was throughout the body, 
very violent, and made me wriggle.” The patient proceeded: “ I felt different 
all the time after God came to me. I became J. actually. I felt like J., young 
and childish, younger and rounder. After this my condition was that I felt 
I had no free will; I was directed by something inwardly, quite natural, not 
myself. For a day or two I had a doubt whether I was mad or not; then the 
influence became ordinary and natural, without any doubt.” 

August 9, 1912: The patient said: “ I was possessed by a hypnotized force, 
stronger than myself. I am still and always. I am guided in every detail 
of my life. I do many things which I would not do of myself of my own 
initiative, and I do not do others.” 

January 2,1913 : The patient informed me that after leaving the workhouse 
she went to B. with her mother. While there she had a vision, in which God 
appeared to her and gave her an apple. She said: “ I did not hear any 
speaking, only felt it. While I was ill my people spoke to me, but I could not 
answer them.” 

January 9: When I awoke this morning I said, “ She is dead.” I was 
detached from myself, looking at myself, and wishing I were dead. I often 
had a detached feeling, as though I was separate and looking at myself. 

January 22 : There has been a big change in me. The old life went on 
year after year and seemed as though it would go on for ever. The difference, 
the change makes me feel readier to stay here. I have gone rounder since 
I came here; it is a sort of spiritual difference, something from inside; but 
spiritual is not the word, as though J. would have felt like this if she had been 
inside me. 

February 13 : Later I was awake night after night, after the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, and I began to do strange things. All the things followed a 
symbolism. 
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February 23 : Two or three times the words “ She is dead ” passed through 
my mind. Following that, “ She is not dead, she is married,” was heard. 

February 10: Why was I upset so much at J.*s death ? If you follow my 
life it seems impossible. I used to take things calmly. I was the practical 
one of the family. I cannot understand going over. 

February 13 : I thought once I saw J. I had been wishing to see her, and 
an atmosphere came into the room; but I knew I could create an atmosphere 
by wishing; a dash came, a flash of white, as though someone besides myself 
was in the room; there were no words; it lasted a minute or two. I was 
kneeling by my bed. 

February 23 : I think I feel more ordinary this week. 

March 6: I had a very disagreeable morning—pleasant at the last, but 
horrid at first. I never saw colours so strongly or so persistently: red frequent 
at first, blues and greens intermixed, but late a restful blue with a greeny- 
yellow edge; at the time the colours were jarring, more if I looked at the 
window with my eyes closed; if I looked across the room it was smoky. 
When at B. I saw colours. I touched nothing that was not big and 
immense. I noticed every change in the atmosphere and sea. I had the most 
glorious dreams at night, fitting what I had seen during the day. I was not 
myself while at B., I was crazy. I feel more ordinary as time goes on. 
I could not have got all that appreciation if I had been myself. 

March 25: This morning in church dusting I was in the gallery, and 
I had a slim idea of seeing myself in mid-air. I had been slightly dizzy earlier- 
I was all right when I got to the other gallery. The dizzy feeling has come 
several times. I have not the feeling of my head going round. I was sitting 
on the bath talking to M. I did not take notice of what she was saying 
because of a dizziness, a feeling of swaying backwards and forwards. Then, 
a long time ago, I remember lying down and feeling I should be justified in 
doing anything to relieve the tension. It was a strange feeling, just as 
though something passed through me from head to foot; then I started swaying 
up and down; objects around were not moving. The whole thing was like a 
flash. I know that when I turned away I felt the same fascination as I did 
with the river. [This referred to the attraction the patient felt when she saw 
a river while walking with her brother sometime in the end of 1912. The 
river said “ Come.” She states she never had the feeling before she came 
here.] 

April 2: I was wondering; it is quite a common feeling when I am very 
happy to wish I could die while so happy. I was a bit fatigued one day this 
week, and I hesitated—should I comb my hair or rest on the hed. I got on to 
the bed with my hair down, and at once I went into a dream state. If I let 
down my hair and lie down I pass into a detached state at once—it is beautiful 
while you are in it. I have sent myself into a dream state many times hy 
playing with my hair. [In the acute stage the patient combed her hair for 
hours—one side stayed tidy, the other would get into a tangle again. This 
symbolized heaven and earth.] Patient referred to the flash seen in the church. 
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I was not myself in that gallery at all. I felt different in the opposite 
gallery—the feelings were pleasant, the dizziness was most intense just before 
the flash. If you want the cause you must bring the whole affair down to the 
same thing. M. was indignant at a doctor who said women became suffra¬ 
gettes because of a sort of madness—because they were not mothers. A 
woman is made to be responsible at any rate for the kiddies, and if you take 
that from them you ought to give them something else. You would find a 
satisfactory allegory at the bottom of my visions—love and marriage. The 
colours worked themselves up into blocks and then into a carpet; in an 
old dream-book at home it was stated that to dream of carpets was to have 
many children. 

April 18 : Last night I had a headache; as I lay on the pillow there was 
a second head by my own. I was awake. I had been reading about a two- 
headed thing during the day. In the old night dream I used to see a form, not 
to recognize it, but I knew it represented a special person. Recently E. came 
suddenly, and I felt my face take the form of her face. Another time one 
part of my face changed to hers; my mouth grew longer and larger. I have 
had moments when I could imagine I felt myself changing, but I seemed to 
have conscious thought all the time. 

April 20: When in Ward X, after getting over C.’s death [a favourite 
brother] I thought, Will his personality get into me? My sister and brother 
and myself. What an awful condition ! I don’t believe in re-incarnation, but 
what was it so suddenly to feel, mentally and physically, J. the morning after 
the wriggling! 

May 8: The lightness you feel when you are crazy is a very real feeling. 
When I was at home I stood on the bed, nude; I seemed to be a half a yard 
only from the ceiling: I had not grown, but I felt I should not be surprised if 
I changed into a spirit and floated out through the window. At that time going 
out to walk I felt funny inside the clothes, and the clothes were dreadfully 
heavy. When I have spasms of singing, or play with my hair, I have a sort 
of* detachment from my ordinary self and from all around me. One thing 
when I was bad was that I kept on scraping my limbs and body. I scraped 
off most of the flesh, and saw it lying in a heap by the bed. I felt much 
lighter, and thought I should not be surprised if I flew out of the window. 
I once played a game of draughts with mother. I did not make a single move 
myself, but I beat her. I scarcely knew the game at all; something within me 
seemed to say, “ Not that one, but another.” I have told you God was a 
lover. In one instance He was a father and I was an elder daughter. When 
I do not wish to speak, it is that the under-self crops up; the middle-self, or 
real personality, drops out; new self forms. The under-self is very real, it is 
something you can almost catch hold of; the under-self is an imp, uneducated, 
unrestrained. 

June 10: I have been very well except Thursday. I had a queer head after 
a dream that was not very good. One day I felt changed for an hour or two ; 
I got entirely different; I got back to my condition before my iUness. In my 
day-dreams I wished to marry some above me. I finally married God. 
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July 10.—In a note: I was much more awake than usual; about 11 p.m., 
when I thought I was just dropping off to sleep, I became alert suddenly, 
mentally exclaiming: “ That’s that! Who would have thought of such a big 
effect ? *’ It was as though tlie top of my head had become very much 
elongated, and was filled with intricate machinery going at full speed in all 
directions. This went into a heavy head, which disappeared by morning. 
I never got any settled sleep. Fundamentally there is in me the woman that 
clings. I reasoned thus : Cupid, like the Godhead, must be capable of breaking 
into innumerable parts, each part a whole. Generally with Psyche he dwells 
in us. Occasionally these two come out to have a look at their handiwork— 
Cupid and Psyche, God and the devil. Cupid must be the devil, and Psyche 
God, and Psyche was a woman. One for the suffragettes. 

July 13 : I felt different all the time after God came. I felt that I had not 
to eat or drink, and the feeling was so intense that I could not eat or drink. I 
felt stmngely like J. that morning. I did not see God in the wriggling, I felt 
him. I awakened from sleep and it happened. 

August 3 : The dizziness—I remember quite clearly feeling disturbed about 
breakfast time over the sexual feelings in the mill, and I remember trying to 
throw them off about 3 p.m. It was at those times that the dizziness came. 
I noticed when walking one day here that it came after dissatisfying thoughts. 
That has occurred since. J. was responsible for my breakdown—her death, 
and making me get hold of her personality. The most noticeable feeling was 
that I was younger and rounder. Sometime ago I mentioned to you two heads 
on the pillow, each with its own thoughts; it was like two circles of thought 
in one person. 

September 13: In reply to the question as to what change she felt when 
she went into the dream state, the patient said: “ An unrealness, a delightful 
dreaminess. You get a peculiar detachment from the physical.” 

September 23: I thought much of devils after the idea came to me, the idea 
of being handmaid to the Holy Ghost. * The devil is greater than man. One 
would take either God or the devil rather than ordinary man. I remember 
kneeling by the bed, and it was as though the devil was there, and I had to 
appease him in some way. Afterivards came the idea I gave you—that was a 
great shock. The feeling of combination with J. was constant. I had the idea 
I should bear children by God. 

July 13: E. referred to the note and the feeling in the head. 

B.: Never had the feeling before; after the first word-test I had the feeling 
of disks running around in my head. . . . The sexual dreams did not invade 
any other day of the week but Monday. I had begun to be anxious because 
they came so regularly. I am in the position where I want to tell something, 
and I do not want to tell anything. I want to get done with it. The whole 
dream hangs on what I have to tell. It seems to touch the most disagreeable 
part of the whole business. [Long pause, a quarter of an hour.] B. : Are 
you waiting for the story ? I told you I was kneeling at the bedside when 
God came to me. I understood He would teach me something—several days 
f~17 
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past. I was going to the mill. I felt different all the time after God came. 
I was very much like a child that night. I worked perhaps a week. Then 
came the night I did strange things, played with my hair. I told you of 
the eating, that was the same night as the hair. It seems to me I worked 
a week at the mill, and I was expecting something all the time after the 
bedside incident. They came to waken me one morning to go to mill. 
I had been doing the strange things all night. G. came with some milk. I felt 
that I had not to eat or drink, and the feeling was so intense that I could not 
eat or drink. My brother said, “ God told me you had to eat.” He said it so 
naturally as though someone had been to him also. When G. said that I felt 
I had been betrayed, I said 1 would go to the mill. That was at 5 a.m., and 
I was still doing funny things. I remember the relief that I should stop doing 
the things and go to the mill; but I kept on doing them, and did not go to the 
mill. All the time I was playing with my hair, pulling it out, and it would get 
tangled. It was as though I heard the clanking of chains—it was hell, ndt 
horrifying, and yet it was horrifying. I prayed before that. I told you that 
I read the Commentary after J.’s death—several bits from the Bible. From 
that I got the idea of predestination ; it seemed unfair if it was so. The 
prayer was, after I had seen God, that everyone living and dead should have 
a chance. Besides the hair there were spirits coming up in detachments from 
Hades; then I was eating something, and it seemed to me tliat what I had 
eaten symbolized some good effect for them. At times I sang “ Heaven and 
earth are reconciled”—then more funny things, and I would sing again. I felt 
strangely like J. that morning. Another thing, I was sick periodically, like 
the way the spirits came; I was not actually sick, but I felt the symptoms, 
periodically. I told my people I would go to the mill, and said “Go away.” 
I waited for whatever was in me to speak, and said “ Yes, I will go.” I was 
relieved to feel I was sufBciently ordinary again to go to the mill. But the 
things went on without stopping. I could not get up ; during the sickness 
I knelt on the floor ; the spirits came, and I sang when I was on the bed ; 
I was in bed too when I was pulling the hair. I was menstruating at the 
time, and that enters into the symbolism. I remember standing on the bed^ 
nude. I was singing—collecting the hair. Dr. C. came in while I was in bed. 
I do not know when I rubbed holes in my hands, but the holes in my hands 
were symbolic of the nails; it burnt terribly when I touched the holes, but 
I could not separate the hands. Then after I got the hair together the symbolism 
had to do with the four corners of the room—the top corners. When Dr. C. 
came I did it behind his back, and I did it when G. came into the room. It 
seemed to me that the Dr. and G. would be more active supematurally than 
anyone else. I was in the nude. That was the end of one set of symbolism. 
I was nude when I had finished the symbolism in the bed, and I got on to the 
floor. I was so tired ; the whole thing was so intense. The hair did keep 
falling without any pulhng; I was picking it up a long time; it symbolized 
something that must be destroyed, the jarring things in the world. I was 
intense to get every hair together—from the floor, the sheets, the pillow, the 
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nightdress. I picked them clean and could stop, and again hairs would be 
there. I was nude on the floor, very tired. I sang, and although I can't sing 
it was beautiful. I told you I was thinking of going to the mill, but I could 
find only my oldest things—everything was exceptionally bad at the time. 

I looked grotesque. I put the clothes on properly and went downstairs ; took 
the nightdress and the hair with me, threw the hair on the fire and watched it 
burn. The symbolism went on with the nightdress. They made me have 
some breakfast, but I could not stop the symbolism going on. I took the 
nightdress into the scullery and started washing it. Again the symbolism 
went on. I bent my head far back—don’t know the symbolism of that. I had 
to get out all the stains—poured water off—every time I poured water off 
I did strange things. I bent back such a long way. I had to get all the 
stains out, and while rubbing it everybody had a chance. I felt I must get 
the whole thing done before anyone interfered with me; then G. came and 
got hold of me and forced me away. I felt G. had interfered with my duty— 
very intense ; he had upset the world; he held me firmly, and I know I was in 
a chair drinking tea. They had gone to see the relieving officer. Symbolism 
went on, but changed to yawning; that symbolized waking up from sleep, the 
world waking up. I would sing the bymn. I felt then I must take the night¬ 
dress into the cellar, but it must not be put with the other clothes. G. tried 
to stop me. I said, “I will not do any harm.” I put it in water. [The patient 
was then taken to the workhouse.] 

July 14.—E.: What was your condition when you left the Union ? 

B.: The feeling I had at the gates wasi am I going to be ordinary or were 
these things going to assert themselves again ? Going down the road I saw 
an advertisement of the paper. The Tramp, I began to do funny things 
again ; then I knew I was just as bad as when I went in. Well! I don’t 
think I gave you clearly to understand the symbolism, but it was this ; the 
spirits came out of utter darkness; they had been in utter darkness for ages; 
I inhaled them into me, breathed them in ; then a stop would come and I felt 
queer internally ; then another detachment came, just a little different to the 
former one. The symbolism was that I had eaten of Christ, and the spirits 
when inhaled came into contact with this. I had eaten and became slightly 
material. Then the symbolism of the floor. The order of events was God 
came to me, and spoke to me as a child ; then after a few more days in the 
mill came the WTiggling, then I threw the flesh off as I told you before; then 
the eating of Christ, the hair. The symbolism of the floor was that I had 
inhaled the spirits while in bed or on the bed; they had come into contact 
with the Christ; were changed a little; then they had to come out again. 
That happened when I was on the floor—that was the sickness. I had all the 
symptoms of being horridly sick, but was not actually; then followed the 
twisting of the hands and the singing. The symbolism on the floor was the 
opposite of that in the bed, exhaling instead of inhaling, with periodical 
singings. During the morning I saw the cross and the star—beautiful— 
symbols of God—the source of the river of life; one could not call it gold 
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or silver—elements of both. There was one huge eye—no body connected 
with it. While in the Union I saw some lovely iris, the flower; J. had 
some sent her while she was ill. This I connected witli Egypt and J. I told 
you of the incident of the tea. In the Union I never drank the tea—it was 
liomd, a mixture of tea, coffee and soup. Once the head-nurse offered me 
some of her own tea. I tried three times to drink it, but something held the 
cup down. I told her I could not drink it. I got the idea of unfair play. 
Two patients once asked for some tea and were bad after they had drunk it; 
they said it was poisoned. When I could not drink the tea I got the idea that 
something was put into it to make patients worse, so that they could be sent 
away to an asylum. Then I went home. I told my people of the prophecy of 
Isaiah: “Ye shall sow' by many waters”—quite likely to be in England— 
“ Someone shall arise and be not of you.” I was not religious. O. W. Holmes 
said in one book, “ Will anyone ever lift the mystery ? I sometimes have 
thought, a woman.” I told them I was the person. They pooh-poohed the 
idea. I said no more. It seemed to me that all I did—it came to me also 
about the spiritual w'orld—what the best spirits w’ore doing—it would need 
their full courage for what they would have to do for the world. It seemed 
to me I came into touch with many of the best spirits. I can’t remember any, 
but O. W. Holmes. There were others, but I can’t recall their names. It 
seemed to me that forces w'ere guiding things. I seemed to touch Parliament, 
the affairs of the nation, the affairs of China and Japan, of France and 
Germany. They saw nothing peculiar in me at home, but I w'as living a life 
apart from them. I remember the symbolism at B. I was doing peculiar 
things in B., and the first day at home—it seemed to me that everyone, that 
things were coming in a funny way—a glorious dream and yet not a dream, 
but a feeling—it w as for a good broad wdde thing, not charity or helping people, 
but spiritual agents wwe acting, and I saw what they would do. I had no 
feeling of spirits, but I knew tliey were acting. At B. I did eat a lot: I could 
not stop eating; at times I thought I fed like the rich, at other times like the 
poor. I planned all sorts of things. I know, one thing w'as very great. 
Whatever I said seemed to be echoed, carried and multiplied and carried 
to cei'tain quarters : this applies to what I said about China and Japan. 
I repeated the phrase “ From sunrise to sunset,” as though w-e ought to live 
that way. I would press on the table to symbolize it w'as being laden with 
good things. At home the first night I sang loudly to the four corners of 
the room—that meant not north, south, east and WTst, but to all quarters. 
I remember being bright and merry; they could not help laughing, but wushed 
me to be quiet. I suppose I was mad, but there was a purpose in it. Again 
a table heavily spread—I sui)pose it meant it was spread for everyone. Did 
I tell you the incident of the stars. I did tire Ma—I did funny things at street 
corners, twisted round. I did not know where I was going, but at a certain 
point I w’ould twist round or place my feet in a funny position—I touched the 

spooks around me. I never tried to fight tlie power that held me. Ma tired_ 

we had w'alked a long way. I said the stars w'ould lead us—I meant that 
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I should feel the intuition to turn at the right street; we passed the street and 
got lost. When I met certain people I did strange things, as though breathing 
on them, to get into supernatural touch with them. The youngest nurse at the 
Union was very pretty. I was doubtful what would happen. I thought the 
force might wear itself out, but also that possibly I might be somebody big and 
she would be my maid-of-honour ; but I found she would not do ; beyond being 
pretty and flirting, she did nothing else. She used to say, “ Get up.‘* I said, 
“Yes, I will.’* I was only late once. I have reasons for being late here. 
Now we come to the things that happened while I was out, don’t we ? 
I remember going into town with mother; while there it seemed to me I had to 
go home alone. I got rid of Ma. I went across all the roadways on my toes. 
I came to a prominent street and thought you will not wish to do that here, 
and I missed a few in the middle. At one small place a policeman laughed to 
see me playing at being a kid again. Another time I went a walk into the 
country with Ma. I was as though setting flowers for future generations. 
I was singing quietly all the time. Everything seemed to be ordered when 
I was out; everywhere I should go and whom I should visit. I don’t know 
whether I lay in bed late or not. Always before I had been an early riser, but 
after returning from the Union I think I was late; I don’t know, but I saw 
and did the most strange things after they had gone down. In the room at the 
Union I saw the Cross and the Lamb. It seemed as though I went through all 
the experiences of motherhood, just in a spiritual way as beautifully as one 
could do. It was really symbolism, the beauty of motherhood. One morning 
I thought that in every bedroom there ought to be three figures on the mantel¬ 
piece, according to the position of the folk, in gold, silver, bronze or china : 
Crucifixion in the centre, the rock with the Cross and the star with the Cross, 
and four pictures in the room—over the bed the Crucifixion, by an old master, 
can’t remember the artist; opposite that “ The Light of the World ” by Holman 
Hunt; then Watts’s “ Charity ”—this always reminded me of the “ Madonna ” 
—and last, “ Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane.” It seemed to me that was 
the binding together of the people. The Catholic Church is held together 
better than the other Churches because it has more universal symbols. One 
thing I saw those mornings. J. was simply full of consumption; when she 
died it had not disfigured her: just after she died, left alone in the room, 
I kissed her. It was a terrible shock, the strange odour from her mouth to me, 
but I would do it again. That set my thoughts going—if one—J. seemed. 
The air around her seemed thick—one felt coming into contact with germs. 
I have some imagination, but I do not go too far; sometimes she used to get 
up little bits of concentrated germ life—how I hated it!—the look of it filled 
me with hate. It came to me, were not churchyards dangerous ? One of the 
thoughts afterwards was, God did not want people cremated—the idea was 
churchyards near the sea. I saw most strange things. God said, folk would 
understand the mechanism and the use of things more than I would. It 
seemed to me many of the thoughts I gave rise to would be carried forward 
as quickly as God desired, that the spiritual agents would take care of it—the 
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mechanism of those things is so vague—I could not tell it to you what I saw— 
it did seem that water came in, in some way in connexion with the spiritual 
life—life was easier to those near to water than to those far from it. Another 
thing, one morning I did a mad thing : I would get under the bedclothes and 
nearly suffocate. I would creep out from the bottom of the bedclothes and 
go in again at the top. 


Case II. 

Adrnitted in 1912, aged 38 ; occupation a school teacher. Her mother was 
not married. The certificate was as follows : “ I fully believe in re-incamation. 
Since a year ago my mind is strengthened and the whole group of the incarna¬ 
tion are in it with me. I firmly believe that all should know the truth, as 
I can see what others cannot see.” 

She has a rather masculine appearance, is well developed and well nourished. 
She is energetic and determined. Her memory is well preserved. She has 
a divergent squint, but no other abnormality has been observed. There is no 
sign of active disease in any organ. 

Immediately after admission the patient announced, I am the re-incama- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” She said that up to the year 1909 she had done her 
work well, but in that year she had a physical breakdown. She said : I lost 
muscular power. I could not walk, see, write, or speak ; it came on instanta¬ 
neously ; I do not know what happened; there was something in my head like 
an alarm clock. She would not admit of having had a mental breakdown. 
After that attack she was much changed. She complained, “ I cannot teach.” 
She said the children were not so well behaved or so well up in their work. 
She felt that her life was incomplete, that she wanted sympathy. This led 
her to approach some of her male acquaintances : she thought she had an 
attraction for men that she had never had before and she proposed marriage to 
several of them. During her life she has known some theosophists and has 
read books on the subject of theosophy. After her breakdown she went to 
stay with some friends and met a medium who told her that in some previous 
life she had been a man. 

The head mistress of the school informed me that she had been an excellent 
teacher, so that the class was left entirely in her hands. During the break¬ 
down in 1909 she suffered very much from constipation and indigestion. She 
ate very little and sometimes about an hour and a half after taking food she 
passed into a babyish condition. She drawled her speech and said often in 
a childish fashion, Oh dear! Is not my voice queer ? ” During this attack 
she was almost doubled up when she walked and her gait has remained altered 
since. From the time of this attack a distinct change in her mental condition 
was evident. The first sign noticed by her friend was that one day when they 
met the patient said, “ You have been standing still mentally and now I have 
passed you.” She became extravagant, and instead of dressing quietly as she 
had done before, she bought clothes not in keeping with her position in life ; she 
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did not wear these things, and in spite of her wearing her old things until they 
were untidy, she was very vain. After the attack it was evident that sexual 
matters influenced her very much. She was often out late at night. She 
said, “ I love Mr. X.*’ She wrote to one man, “ When I found I had aroused 
in your mind feelings deeper than mere friendship I was thunderstruck.** 
Eemarks such as these, her general behaviour and her letters were quite 
unlike her former self. In 1912, a cousin, aged 32, has had a mental attack. 
Her mother is peculiar. 

June 12, 1913.—C.: I will tell you the effect of the last few months. 
During the two years I have had to pull myself down to fit conditions. When 
at home last year what I would have liked would have been plenty of books. 
I could have made use of them to get companionship. Instead, having few 
books, I wrote the letters and walked terrifically. I thought if the matter 
were taken up I would make friends with people. I ignored nobody. I never 
tried that before. I have always shunned crowds. In my teens I was sociable, 
very reserved afterwards. I have made a big effort the last two years to break 
out of that solitariness ; since I have been here I have mixed with these 
people and what is happening is that I can mix more easily. I have under¬ 
stood them better, but I am becoming more isolated; at first when here there 
were so many jars that it occupied me a good deal. I contradict myself so ; 
things are easier now, and that is both an advantage and a disadvantage. 
I must contradict myself. I feel that I have not a single friend in the world, 
but I make no complaint. I feel I have not a scrap of affection for anyone, 
but I feel no bitterness—it would not matter to me if any acquaintance or 
I myself were removed by death. I can’t think what in the world is going 
to interest me—that is where I am stuck. I can be interested temporarily. 
I am more capable of being interested because I am quieter. I mean I am 
nxore capable in being calm but less capable because more abstract. I can’t 
think how I can be aroused, surprised, or offended. I am not interested in 
other people or in myself—that is why I dropped the idea—I am content to 
moon along. I don’t care. 

June 21.—R.: It must have been a strong impulse to start you writing. 

C.: They were rum letters. I gave advice to Asquith and Cantuar. 
I wrote them a year after the idea came. I wanted social life different to 
what I had conceived it before. What put the idea into my head was the 
appreciation which the men, M. and H., expressed. 

R.: Of you as a teacher? 

0. : No, as a person. It was M. first. I did not get the idea from him. 
I knew I was behaving extraordinarily. I knew other folks would consider it 

peculiar. M. came to the school, I talked to him ; Miss-was present. It 

was the first time I opened out to anyone. This was the last summer I was 
at school and more than a year before coming here. 1 was so pleased with M. 

that I went to his school. Miss-did not know where I had gone ; that was 

a Friday ; the next day I had the impulse to write to him. The first letter 
I put in the fire, it was so comical. I laughed all the time; the words just 
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fell off the pen. The second letter was nmore controlled. I wrote him every 
day tierce letters, railing against being fastened up in a dog-kennel of a class¬ 
room. I felt I ought to be in touch with people and I was pleased he was in 

touch with me. I was boiling over with delight. I had seen Mr. -. He 

referred to the letters ; he showed his appreciation when he came to the school. 
Sometime after that the idea came into my head—it was different to anything 

I had ever read of ; when I was ill three years before and Dr.-attended me 

I could not understand him, but the idea explained his being affected by me; 
the idea came to me a year before coming here. I began to write three months 
before coming here; the idea was suggested to me by these people being in 
touch with me ; it was the appreciation of H. which decided the idea. 

E. : After the time you lost your voice you were no longer so friendly with 
Miss-. 

C.: She did all right for some years and later at intervals. The quarrels 

alienated us. I was very friendly with Mr.-. Then it puzzled me that he 

also seemed to drift away from me. I accepted that, but I could not accept 

that of Miss-. I had no heart to make new friends. At last I came to the 

conclusion that I could see nothing ahead of me at all—I had nothing to live 
for—I was not despairing or hopeless, because I had no ambition. It w’as 
a big puzzle. I said to myself, “ This is the stage where some folks commit 
suicide." The idea did occur to me, but I should not have done it because 
it would not have solved the difficulty. 

June 23.— [C. told me she had had a large number of ideas running through 
her head after the last interview. The thoughts had been very interesting. 
She had the thoughts most of the night.] Not dreams, I was awake—that's 
where the repressions come in. I have got into the habit of putting thoughts 
aside and going into the groove I have cultivated here; when I first came 
here I could not think how to fill in the day. 

E.: How long were you in developing this capacity ? 

C.: It was very gradual; it commenced two years ago. I may go lower, 
that is also a matter of indifference; yet the only regret is tliat I feel such a 
fraud. People think I am interested, but I am not. I have no sympathy with 
anyone. The heroine in the book said, “ How near death w^as to her during 
the riot," and “ that death would be always easy to her after that." That is 
where I have changed so immensely—it has all been mental; I have had no 
experience. I used to be greatly upset by serious illness and death, most 
because I could not get at the back of it; perfectly horrible to think of anyone 
dying and you could not master it. 

June 27.—E.: How is the dream state getting on ? 

0. : It does not get on, it is stagnant. I don’t think or take interest in 
things. [She had just been talking in an interesting w^ay about the novels of 
Daudet and London.] The interest I have now is not the same as I had 
before, there is a change in my attitude. I should think I am dead, as near aa 
I can imagine anybody to be. What I thought about after the last interview’ 
was that I had again reached a stage similar to the suicide stage—no outlook 
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—the first time I had no hope whatever, no faith, only a dogged waiting. [The 
patient refused to admit she had had a mental breakdown; she objected to 
the term.] The idea after my illness had a strong emotional tone. I was very 
interested in my physical illness. I examined myself with interest. I remem¬ 
ber my hand felt dead. I could not feel anything I touched. Once I had 
a noise like a clock in my head, a sort of buzzing, it rose in pitch and got 
quicker. I was not with people during my childhood who encouraged any show 
of emotion—feelings were not discussed. The people I was most interested in 
were those who were kind. 

E. : The proposals (proposals of marriage). 

C. : It was an effort to meet the situation. I know what prompted them. 
When the idea came to me I saw that I had got it mainly from my experience 
with the opposite sex. I gathered immediately that sex would play an impor¬ 
tant part in it; as to what part I did not know, and that was the puzzle. The 
first thought was that I had to be a woman who had to resist and overcome 
all sex and lead a celibate life. I thought that would be easy. The satisfac¬ 
tion I had in looking forward to such a life proved there was no unsatisfied 
capacity. I think the weakest step all through was the proposal to you— 
I could not argue that out—Nos. 1 and 2 were quite legitimate. 

E.: Why was No. 2 more legitimate than No. 3 ? 

C.: Take No. 1. I began with the idea of no marriage but the closest 
friendship apart from sex matters, but I could not get the doctor at Colwyn 
Bay to talk to me, so I began to think I was not going to be able to let the 
companionship strike out the sex. At the same time, I had not picked out 
the group then, I did not tell him of the group. I was not drawn to marrying 
a man I had just hopped on and who did not attract me more than others; 
I thought, the sex matter will have to be attended to—whether one man or 
where the limit was coming in was the puzzle—it was an awful outlook. 
I thought at any rate I was not going to lead a celibate life. I had to make 
things look big. I thought I had to live an ordinary life. I had to marry as 
all women do and have other friendships. As he was the first to present the 
sex question and the position was interesting, and as I had been sent to C. B., 
I thought that must be the man I am going to marry. I left C. B.: went 
home; puzzled for months what I was to do. I could not get the doctor to 
take any initiative, and of course I did not ask him, but I was puzzled. I could 
find many reasons why he should not—evidently I must take the initiative— 
puzzled how to do it. 

July 2.—C.: Very well, now. I got the idea of the re-incarnation, and 
the feeling it brought was an explanation of all that had happened to me 
and it feeling of satisfaction, knowing that things would work out, although 
I did not know how. I knew it meant great power, but being a woman I had 
no desire to exert that power—it was of no interest to me . . . That would 
be a good way of proving it. Now, I have got into the same lines ; if I am 
Christ I could get out of this asylum if I wished; the power may be there but 
being a woman I do not want to use it (I mean the power to make people do 
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things—it is repugnant to women to use such a power.) What interests me 
most is that I have got myself into this state of indifference. I conjecture 
as to what can get me out of it; so, from that point of view, although not 
urging anything, it would be interesting for me to be faced with what all the 
world considers interesting and powerful. What is the strongest force in the 
world ? Sex, I should think; it may not be. I think, seeing it was the factor 
which awakened the idea of re-incarnation in me and that it has been active 
since, it must be important. If we deal with the biggest force the others will 
fall into line. What has sex to offer me ? One thing, interest. Now then, 
which would be the stronger, the interest of my sex or my indifference ? 
I am just reasoning it out. 

C.: I have proof of the extraordinariness of my personality. 

R.: What proof ? 

C.: I shan’t tell that—nothing proves the correctness of the re-incarnation, 
that is simply my explanation. Although the idea originated in the sex 
question, still everything in connexion with me fits in with what I should 
conceive of Christ. Lately I have been thinking. [Long pause.] Two years ago 
and for some time after that it was as though there were two people in me. 
I could observe myself; I had not much feeling in the matter; that was why 
I could go through such extraordinary things. Now they are getting welded 
and that will be a painful process. I am coming to life again. There was 
nothing special but the buzzing in my head. I want to know what that was. 

R.: What was there besides ? 

C.: Nothing but the loss of feeling, of speech, of the use of my hands. 
I had sensations in the head; these sensations were at the beginning of my 
breakdown. I had them for a few days only. On a Thursday I walked to see 

Miss-. Slept that night. Next morning I collapsed. Noises in the head 

on the Friday morning. I was in bed, could not see; I lost my speech; 
I could not articulate. I soon began to improve, but it was six months before 
I could write. The pen performed capers on the paper; almost a double 
personality. I watched myself. I was a thin, wretched creature. 

July 20.—C.: I have not had a breakdown, but I have been in an abnormal 
state. I can’t get rid of my abnormal self. 

July 20.—C.: Never mind the abnormal self; the abnormal treatment has 
resulted in a paralysis ; one consequence is that I do not like to be touched. 
I don’t touch anybody. 

R.: Why ? 

C.: Because it is easy to touch—the handiest method of approach, and it 
is treated carelessly in many cases. The only person I cared to touch was 
O. P., not M.; occasionally O. P. and I were in harmony, that permitted 
touching each other and we did it. There were various ways, always nicely 
done, very nice altogether. O. P. had pretty ways ; she was not rough with 
me, did not pull me about. C. laughed. Funny, one day she was sitting by 
me on the couch; she began to rub her hair against my hair. Two cows do 
that. C. laughed. Very amusing, not rough, not clumsy; she was not 
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dependent, not always clinging; just odd moments. I did like her, she was 
interesting. I had most interesting engagements, encounters with her. 

E.: What was she trying to do ? 

0.: In touch all along the line. I was very upset when they took her to 
the single room that night. After she went to the single room she used to 
come to our dormitory in the morning and smack us. I pulled her down one 
morning. She came down beside me quite content—all very interesting—she 
responded so easily and went to such extremes. I did not encourage her to 
touch me as much as I should have liked because she handled so many. You 
could not object, she was quite in earnest. 

Later the patient said: “ When a child I did satisfy the physical. When 
aged about 18 I was friendly with a young man the whole year before I went 
to college. That was a new thing in my life ; instead of studying I went out 
with him. I did not do well in the examinations. Before I went to college 
he said I had better do what my mother wished and have no more to do with 
him. It was a shock and it finished at that. I thought I could not be of 
much account. 

Note, December, 1913.—I am growing more and more unmanageable. It 
is not that I wdsh it, I cannot help it; I cannot control my own mind. I am 
not insane; I do not think I should call it insanity; but I fly about and float in 
thin air. I do not appear to be solid and nothing else is solid. I am different 
from what I was a year ago in this way. Nothing seems of any consequence. 
I am more interested in simple things. I can read a book for instance, but the 
trouble is that everything passes away from me so quickly; everything fades 
and vanishes; my immediate past seems as far away as if a thousand years 
had intervened. I suppose, as all responsibility has been taken away from me, 
I have grown irresponsible. I would really like to be serious, but it does seem 
to me that I shall do nothing henceforth but play. 

[This was a spontaneous effort on the part of the patient; the interviews 
she put an end to some weeks before.] 

At an interview on December 7, three days after the receipt of the note, on 
asking for an explanation of “ I have not control of my mind,” the patient 
said : “ It is a loose thing to say ; it would be more correct to say, I can’t control 
it so that interest and concentration continue.” That I have not control is 
because it looks as though I have not control because I vary so rapidly. My 
letters indicate that. When I write a letter I am centred on the phase 
I express at the time; then I express something else just after. I don’t think 
it is a right condition, there should be some steadiness. I should think what 
causes the rapid variation is that I cannot accommodate myself to outside 
environment, and that it is lack of understanding and lack of power of accom¬ 
modation. I think it is stupid to fluctuate so, you can’t depend on yourself. 

E.: Then with regard to “ I am not solid and nothing else seems solid.” 
It was pointed out that she worked, sewed. 

C.: I do not mean in dealing wdth material things, but in thinking of 
them—Dean Swift and the Lilliputians and giants—something of that sort— 
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Gulliver’s Travels,” something like tliat. And it is a happy frame of mind, 
inconsequent. 

E.: Is it you who Iiave changed ? Do the things appear real ? 

C. : A bit of both. 

E.: They do not always appear real and solid to you ? 

C.: Yes, that is it. It is not nice; it is happy in one way, but you can’t 
get hold of anything. By the way, when I said I don’t feel solid that is 
reasoning backwards. I do take an interest in myself, I am self-centred; 
but I do not take an interest in others ; that is where the balance is upset. 
They don’t appear solid, and as I class myself amongst them I don’t appear 
solid. 

E.: When did this first strike you ? You admitted it was nothing fresh. 

C.: Have you not noticed it all through ? I don’t know what personality 
is, but when I fluctuate so I do not seem to have any personality. 


The two cases I have laid before you resemble each other closely 
and offer many points of interest. Both patients on admission declared 
well-defined delusions. Case I said, “ I am the handmaid of the Holy 
Ghost **; and Case II said, “ I am the re-incarnation of Jesus Christ.” 
It needed very little investigation, however, to discover that the 
appearance of these delusions had been preceded by a period of mental 
disturbance, which in Case II had existed for years, and moreover 
evidence was obtained that influences acting on them through a great 
part of their lives had warped their psychic development. Case I was 
a confirmed day-dreamer, and for some time before the delusion had 
appeared she had felt these dreams ought to be stopped because 
“ I was getting frightened, they were getting such a hold upon me.’* 
In 1911 she nursed a sister through an illness which terminated 
fatally, and after this she noticed a change in herself. This change 
was described by her in expressions such as the following: “I 
became my sister actually; I had no free will; I was directed by 
something inwardly, not myself; I was possessed by a hypnotizing 
force stronger than myself; I was guided in every detail of my 
life.” This condition, which persisted for months, she could not 
understand, and finding it impossible to live under the influence of 
something she did not understand she had to find an explanation some¬ 
where. This explanation in her case was provided by a dream. She 
described it in this way : ‘‘I was kneeling by my bed when God came 
to me, and afterwards I believed there was a God. A few nights later 
God appeared to me in human form and from that time I became the 
handmaid of the Holy Ghost.” This explanation had the additional 
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advantage that it depended on something supernatural. Further she 
said: “ I was asleep when the Holy Spirit came and awakened me; 
everything was intense; I wriggled; what entered me I do not know ; 
the power was intense and went all through my body.” Then came 
the statement: “ I felt different all the time after God came to me; 
I became J.; I felt rounder and younger.” It was this change 
which perplexed the patient so long, as is seen in her saying : “I used 
to be the practical one of the family ; I cannot understand going over.” 
After this the patient began to live a different life, in which every 
sensation, every idea, became a symbol for something. She lived a 
life of symbolism, much as is lived in dreams. Her history of her 
illness is a mass of symbolism, and frequently during the last year she 
has said; “I felt so-and-so to-day, what could that symbolize?” 

The history of Case II shows that up to 1909 she had done her 
work as a teacher quite well, but in that year she had a “ physical ” 
breakdown. She said: “ I lost muscular power; I could not walk, 
see, write, or speak; it came on instantaneously; I don’t know what 
happened.” After that she was much changed, and complained, ‘‘ I can¬ 
not teach ”; and that her voice was altered—“ Oh dear ! Is not my 
voice queer ? ” She- became extravagant and bought clothes not in 
keeping with her position in life; but she did not wear them. She 
thought she exercised an attraction over men such as she had never 
done before, and she made proposals of marriage to several. Later in 
the investigation she admitted ‘ ‘ at the time of my breakdown and for 
a long time after I felt as though there were two people in me.” 
Recently she has described her condition as follows: “ I ani growing 
more and more unmanageable. It is not that I wish it, I cannot help 
it; I cannot control my own mind ; I am not insane. I do not think 
I should call it insanity, but I fly about and float in thin air. I do 
not appear solid and nothing else is solid. The trouble is that every¬ 
thing passes from me so quickly. My immediate past seems as far 
away as if a thousand years had intervened. I would really like to be 
serious.” 

It is evident that in both cases a change of the personality was 
felt, and it is this disturbance of the consciousness of the ego that 
I wish to consider in this paper. This subject has received much 
attention recently, and by many it is regarded as of fundamental 
importance in many cases of mental breakdown. 

Juliusberger in a series of papers has described cases in which 
the disturbance of the personality leading to what he termed 
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“ Fremdheitsgefiihl,’* feeling of strangeness or not being themselves, 
was the chief feature of the illness. In one case the patient said: 
“ I had no will power, I became an automaton; when I looked at myself 
iu the glass I seemed altered to myself; the sound of my voice was 
strange.” He attributed this condition to a disturbance of organ- 
sensations and therefore to the patient the consciousness of the body 
was affected. In this and in a later case he referred to the loss of 
the organ-sensations as the cause of this feeling of strangeness. He 
quoted Wernicke as having stated that the sum of the memory-pictures 
of all organ-sensations formed the content of consciousness of the 
material body, as the memory-pictures of the sense-perceptions form 
the content of consciousness of the outer world. “ So we arrive at the 
idea of the primary ego (Meynert) and by this must be understood 
consciousness of the material body. Consciousness of the material 
body is the basis of the whole pyramid of consciousness. It is com¬ 
mingled in all conditions of consciousness.” In his patient he con¬ 
sidered there was a deep-seated disturbance of the consciousness of the 
material body. “ If the patient asserts that it seems to her as though 
at times she was not conscious, while at other times consciousness seems 
to return momentarily, this change from indistinctness to clearness will 
correspond to the rise and fall of the consciousness of the material body, 
with the change of function or non-function of the somato-psyche. In 
a subsequent paper on “ Fremdheitsgefiihl ” he described a case in 
which the feeling of strangeness occupied the attention of the patient 
almost entirely. The patient expressed it in the phrases: “ I have 
no will; I have no proper voice; I am a monstrosity; my ego is 
away and then one is nothing; I am not myself.” Juliusberger 
said of this case: Doubtless here we have to do with a disturbance 
of organ-sensations.” And again: “ We find in this case disturbances 
penetrating to the depths of the emotional character, even to the 
nucleus of the personality. If this impelling and widely penetrating 
feeling-complex is shaken in its functional character, so must its 
impelling power and regulating influence in the course of ideation be 
injured; there will be a disturbance of the harmonious interaction 
between the feeling and the intellectual spheres.” This condition 
must be considered a change in the somato-psyche. 

Wernicke has discussed a case in which disturbed organ-sensations 
such as are conveyed by the expressions, “ I do not know myself,” 
and “I had hoped by observing my limbs to get back my consciousness, 
but I failed,” appeared. He recognized that in somato-psychic disturb- 
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ancee the feeling-tone (Gefiihlston) of the sensation stood in the 
closest relation to the consciousness of the material body. He said : 
“ Usually we do not pay much attention to these organ-sensations, 
they escape us because our attention is directed to the sensory content 
of the sensation. A strong stimulus, however, may so act on our 
consciousness that we neglect the sensory content and turn our 
attention to the organ-sensation of the affected part of the body.” 
According to Wernicke, all strong stimuli from the periphery are 
accompanied by a feeling-tone which is to be understood as the sign 
of some affection of the material body, and must be defined as an 
affection of the consciousness of the material body. These organ- 
sensations are of real importance for the appearance of the feeling-tone 
of the sensations, that is, for the character of pleasure or displeasure 
which accompanies them. 

The same idea has been well expressed by Bianchi. He says: 
“From all parts of the organism there is a constant flow of nervous 
waves which establish relations between all the organs of the body and 
the highest nerve centres. To these are added all specific sensations 
by means of which the subject experiences an infinite series of changes 
through immediate contact with the external world and whose final 
result is a progressive comprehension of one’s own organism. This 
becomes more distinct in the environment in which it lives, thanks 
to the mnemonic reproduction of all the physical qualities of the 
surroundings and of the modifications which the organism under¬ 
goes under the influence of the agents which act on it. These 
nervous waves from the organs to the nerve centres do not awaken 
true states of consciousness and hence do not give rise to sensations 
in the strict psychological sense of the word, but they are represented 
in consciousness as a sense of our own existence. This sense, the 
coensesthetic sense, the sum of all the sensations constituting the 
organic personality, gives a peculiar tone to consciousness and is 
constantly modified, as the consciousness of the action of the outer 
world is modified. This coensesthetic sense becomes more evident 
in cases of functional difficulty, in cases of conflict in which the 
harmonious working is disturbed. . . . From such functional 

difficulty springs a sense of ill-being, lowering of tone and a new 
attitude of consciousness. ... It is this sense which regulates 
the sensitiveness of the personality, which is one of the factors of 
emotivity.” Bibot also maintained that the coensesthetic sense was 
the basis of the personality. 
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Juliusberger, in a later paper, said that Wernicke’s somato-psyche 
must be recognized to contain two constituents—an emotional and an 
intellectual. “ The latter includes my body in so far as it lies amongst 
my representations, as something belonging to the outer world.” He 
applied the term “ somato-psyche ” to these representations, and adopted 
the term “ Thymo-psyche of Stransky ” for the emotional side, the 
feeling-tones. He went on to point out that we separate the sensory^ 
constituent of a sensation (Empfindung) from its feeling-tone (Gefiihls- 
ton). He defined sensation or perception as the becoming conscious 
of a terminal condition—viz., the reaction of nerve structures to 
some stimulus. Sensation or perception is the equivalent of a percep¬ 
tion of reaction. But not only the terminal condition, the final 
product of the work done, comes into consciousness and gives us a 
sensation or perception, but also the work-activity of the nerve 
structures comes into consciousness and gives us the organ-sensation. 
If we consider the sensation or perception as a perception of reaction, 
we must consider the organ-sensation as a feeling of action. Jvutzinski 
criticized Juliusberger’s early opinion on organ-sensations, and both he 
and Forsterling consider that the basis of the organ-sensation is the 
feeling of activity (Tatigkeitsgefiihl). Forsterling, after giving in 
detail a case in which the feeling of strangeness had been prominent 
throughout the illness, explained the condition in this way: Every 
sensory stimulus which crosses the threshold of consciousness is per¬ 
ceived by us. The perception is laid down in our brain-cortex as a 
memory-picture, and other memory-pictures which by reason of some 
affinity or similarity can become associated with the new memory- 
picture cling to it. The perception therefore becomes a new detail 
of the contents of consciousness with which the thinking process 
can operate as with something recognized. But the sensory stimulus, 
which acquires a psychic character at the moment of perception, brings 
about not only an intellectual addition: it has another quality, a 
feeling-tone (Gefiihlston). The feeling-tone of the perception must 
fundamentally be regarded as a feeling of action or activity. Just as, 
to give a coarse example, we feel a sudden bright light to be painful, 
or the noise of an express train becomes painful if we stand near 
the rail as it passes, so all perceptions bring a feeling-tone with them. 
These feelings are based on organ-sensations, that is, sensations of the 
material body, and these somato-psychic sensations bear an intellectual 
as well as an emotional character. 

Now Myers, in speaking of this subject, has said that whatever be 
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our limitation or definition of feeling, we have suflScient evidence to 
indicate that pleasure and displeasure—and many authorities assert 
that pleasantness and unpleasantness are the sole elements of feeling— 
are independent of afferent impulses derived from organic or skeletal 
movements (occurring in the expression of the emotions). Nevertheless, 
we must regard the various organic and skeletal movements as closely 
associated with the presence of states of pleasure and displeasure them¬ 
selves. We may consider the organic and skeletal movements not as 
determinants of the degree of pleasure and displeasure, but rather as 
the outcome of those central changes, producing excitement, effort, or 
strain, which accompany or follow pleasure or displeasure. The sensory 
stimuli or afferent stimuli derived from such movements doubtless 
reinforce the central changes in question. Adopting this view, we 
may with far greater probability refer the influence which a pleasant, 
indifferent, or unpleasant stimulus has upon muscular effort to changes 
in central excitement or strain rather than directly to the pleasant, 
indifferent or unpleasant feeling to which it gives rise.** Kutzinski also 
has pointed out that the complex of organ-sensations does not consti¬ 
tute the primary ego, as Wernicke has suggested. For example, 
there is a complex of sensations connected with bending the finger, 
pressure of muscles, of the joints, of the wrinkling of the skin. But 
besides these there is an intuitive process of consciousness which can 
best be described as a feeling of action. The complex of organ- 
sensations is appreciated just as a colour; it is a receptive experience, 
and includes nothing of the feeling of activity. He gave the following 
example: “ If one makes the experiment of accompanying the inner 
action of affirmation with a shaking of the head instead of a nod, this 
false movement of expression, together with its sensation of tension in 
consciousness, will not change the feeling of affirmation to the feeling 
of negation, as it should do if the sensation of tension were the primary 
factor. On the other hand, it is a common experience that other 
organ-sensations, even strong ones, such as hunger and headache, can 
by internal concentration be extinguished from consciousness.** All 
this shows that the complex of organ-sensations cannot represent the 
primary ego. He referred to the fact that the great distinction between 
the body ego and the ego is that the ego has such a control over the 
body. That this form of dependence exists is a fact of consciousness. 
The dependence of the body to the ego is expressed in the powei* 
which it has over the body. He suggested, therefore, that efforts or 
processes of activity form the nucleus of the ego. He pointed out 
F— 18 
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Also in the case of Forster and in his own case, that at the beginning 
of his complaint the patient expressed a general experience when he 
said, " The usual human feeling is lost to me—it is as though 1 was no 
longer there—I exist no more; all is over for me.” Later appeared 
the special complaints. That general expressions were used first shows 
that primarily the active feeling ego had undergone a change, and that 
the alteration in the region of the body had come secondarily. The 
building in of certain portions of the complex of the body-ego is 
rendered difficult through the lowering of the feeling of activity 
(Aktivitatsgefiihl) ; and therefore the organ-sensations cannot be 
valued by the patient. Further, if under the influence of external 
stimuli—e.g., the blowing of the wind, of the touching of the hand 
by another—the feeling be intensified, this may be explained by the 
summation of the stimuli which have been introduced into conscious¬ 
ness and have led to the heightening of the activity; and this activity 
has developed a marked ego-feeling. This cannot be attributed to the 
organ-sensations, because most of the organ-sensations are not perceived 
by us. Moreover, the case of Alters, in which the condition of the 
body changed from moment to moment, cannot be explained on the 
theory of the organ-sensations. Each look at his own body which 
the patient took gave him a different impression. He saw quite 
strange characters in himself which did not correspond with his 
memory-pictures of his own body. This frequent variation in the 
disturbance is not to be explained by the organ-sensation theory. It 
would be stretching the point too far to say there was a continuous 
active change of the organ-sensations without admitting some 
determining outer or inner psychic stimulus. It would be better to 
rely on a physiological explanation, although it may be hypothetical. 
It would, perhaps, be nearer the mark to suggest that the intensity 
in the building in of the bodily and external impressions in conscious¬ 
ness had undergone variations, and so led to the strangeness of .the 
body and of the outer world. A lowering of the activity in all its 
manifold means of expression appears in all forms of illness in which 
this symptom is marked. 

Therefore the organ-sensation theory fails, as also does the emotion 
theory of Oesterreich. In opposition to the primary body ego of 
Meynert and Wernicke, Eutzinski finds the fundamental component 
of the ego in the experience of action (Tatigkeitserlebniss). “ The 
feeling of activity is the reflection of a special process, the apperceptive 
and reproducing process; the sensations, representations, the feelings, 
form the content, the result of this activity.” 
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Before we go further it would be well to see what is included in 
this apperceptive activity. Lugaro, writing on this subject, said; 
“ The doctrine of apperception, stripped of all mysticism, is based 
upon the conception that there is a graduated series of organs and 
functions, which is equivalent to saying that there is a series of gradual 
syntheses which culminate in the highest psychic processes forming 
the personality. This takes place in some hypothetical supreme centre. 
Moreover, it admits a mechanism of action and reaction developed 
among the centres of varying grade, with the result that the lower 
centres not only receive external stimuli passively, but their functions 
are regulated by the action of the higher centres. We are in a position 
to recognize that the process of perception is not purely passive, but 
that, while new impressions arrive by the sensory paths to a centre, 
other currents move out from the superior centres to meet them, and 
they exert an elective and co-ordinating action, favourable to some, 
unfavourable to others. This refluent action, which is initiated in 
the centres in which we locate the highest syntheses and the sense of 
the psychic personality, extends as far as the peripheral organs; and 
not only to the muscles which direct and adjust the sense-organs, but 
even to the receptive apparatus itself. The biological aim of this 
mechanism is that of attention, to limit the field of consciousness and 
render it clearer. The reason why this choice should be exercised by 
central action is obvious; it is guided by antecedent experience and 
personal interest. . . . Anatomy seems to sanction these views. The 
minute anatomy of the nerve centres is adding some most important 
and unexpected knowledge at the present time. There are fibres in 
every section of a sensory path which run in the opposite direction to 
the principal current and arise in the same nuclei in which the afierent 
fibres terminate. Between centres containing different images they 
exercise, on the one hand, an associative action; on the .other hand, 
they are able to facilitate, raise, or inhibit certain associations in 
preference to others. Simple destruction of organs leads to phenomena 
of deficiency. There is, on the one hand, a hiatus in the psychic 
contents; on the other hand, dissociation of the functions still active. 
This dissociation shows itself in two ways: as a purely associative 
defect, due to the want of certain images and of certain elements of 
the psychic patrimony in general; and as an apperceptive defect, 
inasmuch as that action is lacking—sometimes facilitating, sometimes 
inhibiting—which the destroyed images ought to exert on the other 
images or other perceptions as they appear.” 
p—18a 
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This view of apperception of Lugaro agrees closely with the theory 
of Wundt. Wundt insisted on the necessity of analysing the complex 
phenomena of intelligence into their elementary processes. He said : 
‘‘ These processes must be such as can be connected with a clear and 
simple psychological idea; and this, in turn, must be capable of 
correlation with a correspondingly simple physiological idea. We 
find what we require in the elementary idea of the apperception of 
a mental content, of a sensation. Here we understand by apper¬ 
ception a psychological process in which, on the objective side, a 
certain content becomes clear in consciousness and, on the subjective 
side, certain feelings arise which, as referred to any content, we 
ordinarily term the state of ‘ attention.* Now the objective component 
of this complex process, the clarification of a content, is suggestive in 
the highest degree of determinate physiological concomitants. . . . The 
physiological substratum of the simple apperceptive process may be 
sought in inhibitory processes which, by the very fact that they arrest 
other concomitant -excitations, secure an advantage for the particular 
excitations not inhibited.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the sense of pleasure or displeasure 
W'ould depend on the facility and thoroughness with which the processes 
concerned with the mechanism for forming distinctions—that is, the 
mechanism for obtaining clear consciousness—are carried out and that 
the somatic factor in the expression of the emotions is conditioned by 
the satisfactory fulfilment of the apperceptive function. The somatic 
factor in the expression of the emotions, the organic and skeletal move¬ 
ments, no doubt reinforces the central activity. Now if a real change 
of this apperceptive function arise in the form of a diminished activity 
it will lead to a failure to comprehend external and internal impressions. 
Such a change did occur in the two cases I have brought to your notice 
in this paper. Evidence of this is found in the descriptions of their 
condition given by the patients themselves. The one said : “ After God 
came to me I felt different all the time ; I felt as though my sister who 
died was in me ; I felt younger and rounder ; I had no free will; I was 
directed by something inwardly, not myself.** The other patient described 
it thus: “ I am growing more and more unmanageable; I cannot control 
my mind; I do not appear to be solid and nothing else is solid ; my 
immediate past seems as far away as if a thousand years had intervened 
—Dean Swift and the Lilliputians and giants; something of that sort. 
I should think I am dead ; I remember my hand felt dead. I have been 
in an abnormal state and I cannot get rid of my abnormal self— I would 
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like to express myself in a normal way but I cannot. At my breakdown 
and for some time after it was as though there were two people in me. 
I could observe myself. I had not much feeling in the matter.” These 
expressions on the part of both cases indicate a change in the higher 
syntheses, in the apperceptive function, and they show that the patients 
recognized in themselves a change which they have described in a 
remarkably clear manner. Their memory is intact and their powers 
of description are strikingly lucid. They have, in speaking of their 
illness, referred to this change as the symptom that impressed them that 
something was wrong, and later appeared the falsification of the contents 
of consciousness. 

Now with regard to the cause of this change we may refer again to 
the articles by Forsterling and Kutzinski. Forsterling pointed out that 
“ a sensory stimulus, which acquires a psychic character at the moment 
of perception brings with it not only an intellectual addition, but also 
another quality, a feeling-tone—Gefiihlsbetonung.” Kutzinski said that 
“ the feelings are the root from which the disturbances of apperception 
develop. Changes in the ego-feeling (Selbstgefiihl) determine a lowering 
of the reproducing and apperceptive activity.” The importance of the 
feeling-tones is further insisted on by Forsterling: “ We learn of 
our body just as we learn of the outer world, through sensory stimuli, 
but the sensations from our bodies are so numerous and so strong 
and are accompanied by such “itrong feeling-tones—and, further, they 
are so much more closely associated with their feeling-tones than are the 
sensations from the outer world—that the total sum of the feelings 
of our material bodies forms a considerable part of our consciousness.” 
Again, “ as a perception is laid down as a memory-picture, so is its feeling- 
tone always in close touch with the memory-picture. And when a 
memory-picture is called up through a fresh perception, its feeling-tones 
will be awakened at the same time. This happens also if the memory- 
picture is revived, not through a fresh sensory stimulus, but through 
antecedent memory-pictures, as in the process of thought, that is, so long 
as attention is aroused. Whenever the perception revives a memory- 
picture which agrees harmoniously with it, the feeling-tone belonging to 
it is awakened also and the feeling-tone of the fresh perception mingles 
with it. That is, they become associated and the result is a feeling of 
pleasure. But if there should be some disturbance in the sphere of the 
feeling-tones, which, through prolonged irritation or unpleasantness, 
produces a morbid tone, there may follow a splitting-off of the feeling 
of activity from clear consciousness. The subject will perceive an 
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object but will not feel its relation to his ego-complex; it will appear 
strange to him.” 

Now in some cases the disturbance does not advance beyond this 
feeling of strangeness and the patient will indicate this by using 
phrases such as “ It seems to me,” or “ I feel as though.” For instance, 
Case I said : ” After God came to me I felt different all the time ; 
I felt as though my sister who died was in me; I felt as though I was 
directed by something inwardly, not myself.” Case II was even more 
definite in saying: “ I feel as though I cannot control my own mind ; my 
immediate past seems as far away as though a thousand years had 
intervened. At the time of my breakdown and for a considerable time 
afterwards I felt as though there were two people in me; I could 
observe myself; I had not much feeling in me.” This last expression 
illustrates very well the splitting-off of the feeling of activity from clear 
consciousness, the disturbance of the apperceptive function. Another 
good example of this condition is seen in the statement of Case I: 
“ Sometime ago I mentioned to you two heads on the pillow, each with 
its own thoughts. It was like two circles of thought in one person.” 
The failure of the normal inhibitory processes led in this instance to 
a condition of indistinct consciousness, of incomplete apperception so 
lucidly described by the patient in the phrase, “ It was like two circles 
of thought in one person.” Now, what evidence have we of a disturb¬ 
ance in the sphere of the feeling-tones which through prolonged irritation 
or sense of unpleasantness produced a morbid tone and disturbed the 
apperceptive function, as suggested by Bianchi, Lugaro, Juliusberger, 
Forsterling, Eutzinski, and others ? 

A brief analysis of the cases will perhaps enable us to obtain a 
more comprehensive view of the whole question. Both were unmarried 
women, aged 33 and 36 respectively, and this prolonged and unwilling 
celibacy was not without effect on them. Case I said : “ You will find 
a satisfactory allegory at the bottom of my visions—love and marriage.” 
The same sentiments for years formed the basis of her day-dreams, 
ending with her close relationship with God and the idea she would 
bear children by Him. Case II said: ‘‘ I began with the idea of no 
marriage, but the closest friendship apart from sex matters.” This 
developed into her writing to various men proposing marriage with 
or without the sanction of the Church. If we investigate further 
back into tbeir lives we shall find that the sexual question has had 
an important influence on their mental development. So far as I 
can gather, neither of them has had any practical experience of sexual 
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indulgence in the ordinary sense of the term, but the “ sexual,” employing 
the word in a broader sense, has exercised an immense influence over 
their mental development. Case I was a retiring, imaginative, super¬ 
stitious child who, instead of enjoying being with other children as every 
child should do, spent her time in reading. The form of literature she 
enjoyed was the sensational: she devoured the reports of murders, 
divorces and other horrors, together with the highly sensational stories 
which occupy so much space in the daily and especially the weekly press. 
Fairy stories also were a great delight. Her history contains many 
incidents having a tendency towards sexual stimulation. It is not 
surprising therefore to find that as she went on she developed into 
a day-dreamer and that when she worked in the mill her time was 
occupied in weaving day-dreams. It is interesting to observe that 
the day-dreams on all Mondays were of a gross sexual type, but not 
on other days. This she attributed to her reading the sensational stuff 
on the Sunday and to the noise in the mill on the Monday after the quiet 
day at home. In these sexual dreams she found herself the only woman 
in a room in which there were several men; she was in the nude and 
tied to a bed-post. On the other days she married someone in a higher 
position than herself in the usual way; these dreams, which were woven 
around anyone who interested her in reality or fiction, ended generally in 
murder or suicide. It got to such a pitch at last that she felt afraid, the 
dreams were getting such a hold of her. Another point of interest in 
this case was that she was one of a household in which no religious 
instruction was given, and so with her ignorance on this side and her love 
for the sensational and the fairy story on the other side, she found herself 
when the time of trial came with as much belief in fairies as in God. 
When her sister was dying she asked the patient, ” Do you believe 
in religion ? ” The patient replied, “ No ” ; but at the same time sh« was 
much impressed by the question. A few days later she opened a book 
casually and came across the passage, “ There can be no salvation unless 
you believe.” After the death of her sister she thought at first that she 
might see her in every bright object in a fairy sort of way, and the prayers 
both to God and to the fairies went on until God appeared to her one 
night, and from that time the fairies became less important. As I have 
mentioned earlier in this paper, the appearance of God was connected 
with a vivid sexual dream; she at once transferred the day-dreams 
to God, became his handmaid with special powers and a special 
mission to carry out, and she expected to bear children by Him. At 
this stage she had an acute mental breakdown and was removed to 
a workhouse. 
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In Case II the sexual element played an equally important role. 
Her mother was not married, and this has been a handicap through her 
life. She has stated that as a child she did satisfy the physical. When 
eighteen years of age she was friendly with a young man and “ that was 
a new thing in her life.** At the end of a year he suggested that she 
should do as her mother wished and see no more of him. She added, 
‘‘ It was a shock, it showed I w^as not of much account.’* In July 
last, without any suggestion being made to her, she volunteered the 
following statement regarding herself. After saying, “ I do not like to 
be touched,” she added, “ The only person here I like to touch is O. P.” 
She then admitted having indulged in contact with two women friends 
before she came here. She spoke of it as “ a way of experiencing 
satisfaction ; if you are fond of pleasure in the physical you repeat it; 
it is the grossest of all pleasures, the one which disgusts most easily 
and satiates most quickly.” It is important to observe that her mental 
breakdown occurred soon after the rupture of the friendship in which 
contact had played a part, and she said the rupture took place because 
“ she supposed she wanted too much.” It was a great blow to her that 
this friendship should be broken. 

This analysis demonstrates that the mental development of these 
two women was influenced very largely by what is perhaps the strongest 
instinct we possess. Dupre has adduced much evidence in support 
of the view that a perversion of the instincts lies at the bottom of 
many of the anomalies of mental development. He said, “ Instinctive 
perversity appears as a form of psychic debility and disequilibrium, 
and complicates diverse pathological associations, notably anomalies 
of intelligence, character, disposition, and activity.” He recognized 
evidently that practically the whole of our mental activity may be 
affected by these disturbances of the instincts. Forsterling, too, stated 
that he had the suspicion that in his case antecedent sexual incidents 
played a r61e, and therefore a further examination of the patient, in 
the form of a psycho-analysis, must be made. 

Juliusberger at the end of his paper on “ Fremdgefiihl,” suggested 
that “ psycho-analysis will show that the source of the disturbance 
of the organ-sensations must be sought in a disturbance of the psycho- 
sexual constitution or the psycho-sexual development of the individual. 
Psycho-analysis will show the importance of sexuality and also that 
organ-sensations are the most important constituent of sexuality. 
Psycho-analysis of this symptom will show the immense importance 
of the sadistic and masochistic impulse, of the homosexual or hetero- 
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sexual component, of the auto- or allo-erotism, and therewith a fresh 
proof of the dominating influence of the organ-sensations in the 
psychic mechanism.” Some of the statements of my cases illustrate 
this very clearly. Case I complained often of a dizziness. Speaking 
of one attack of dizziness she said, “ I remember lying down and feeling 
I should be justified in doing anything to relieve the tension.” She 
admitted also that these attacks of dizziness occurred frequently after 
her thoughts had been running on sexual matters. “ I noticed when 
walking one day that it came after dissatisfying thoughts.” And again, 
” I remember quite clearly feeling disturbed about breakfast time over 
the sexual feelings in the mill, and I remember trying to throw them 
off about 3 p.m.; it was at those times that the dizziness came.” 
Case II said, “ If I get an emotion I am occupied with thinking as 
busily, as busily as possibly ; if I don’t have the emotion I am a blank. 
If I experience an emotion the bodily feeling follows the emotion.” 
” I have had emotion and thoughts, that is life; shortly after I have 
died, that is a blank. I have faced death, that is as though the size 
of a being changed from that of a giant to a pin-point.” 

In both cases, therefore, there was a predisposing factor in the 
abnormal psycho-sexual development, and in both the breakdown 
occurred after an emotional shock—the death of a favourite sister in 
Case I, and the loss of a friendship in which homosexuality had been 
a strong link in Case II. The first symptom of the breakdown in 
both cases was a failure to recognize themselves, to have control of 
themselves, an incapacity to recognize and make use of the personality 
which had been building up during the thirty years of their lives. In 
other words, there was a dissociation of the consciousness of the 
personality, and this depended on a disturbance of the apperceptive 
function. The explanation of this, to themselves, extraordinary condition 
came later, and in Case II two years elapsed before the delusion 
regarding the re-incarnation occurred to her. At one interview, after 
having asserted that she had proof of the extraordinariness of her 
personality, she said in reply to a request to furnish that proof, “ I have 
no proof of the re-incarnation; that was only my explanation.” This 
demonstrated that she felt the changed personality first and worked out 
an explanation afterwards. It is possible that her having been on 
friendly terms with some theosophists, her having read several works 
on theosophy, and her having been told by a medium that in a former 
life she had been a man, may have had something to do with the 
origin of this delusion. 
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Now Eutzinski pointed out that the root of the disturbance of the 
apperceptive function lies in the feelings (Gefiihle), and with these 
the organ-sensations are intimately associated. As he said, “ Changes 
in the tone of the ego-feeling (Selbstgefiihl) lower the reproducing 
and apperceptive activity, and therefore the consciousness of the 
personality.*’ Lugaro, speaking of consciousness, said, “ Subjective 
observation has shown us that the essential character of consciousness 
—without which we could not comprehend consciousness itself—is the 
act of establishing relationships between diverse impressions; there is 
no consciousness without distinction.” He mentioned that Tanzi has 
indicated that if from the subjective point of view the distinctions 
demand, as a necessary condition, the formation of multiple, precise, 
and constant relationships between the various sensations, it is necessary, 
from the objective point of view, that the dynamic processes wiiich 
form their substratum should present the same multiplicity, precision 
and constancy. And therefore the individual stimuli coming from the 
outside world must be separately conducted to the centre, and combining 
there, assume the most varied but definite relationships and become 
intimately united with the accurately localized records left by former 
processes. And since all the possible and varied symbolic constructions 
which constitute conscious phenomena result from the grouping 
together of the elementary distinctions, it is necessary that all the 
dynamic processes corresponding to the elementary distinctions develop 
with orderly distribution in an individual centre and assume there the 
most varied relationships of combination corresponding to the single 
groups of distinctions. Upon these dynamic processes so essential for 
clear distinction, that is, for clear consciousness, depends the affective 
tone of the sensations and states of consciousness in general. Any 
disturbance of them, by toxic action or otherwise, will interfere with 
the psychic functions, and amongst other disorders weakening of sensory 
attention and of apperception and a morbid affectivity may be produced. 

Jung, in his “ Theory of Psycho-analysis,” has replaced the original 
idea of libido sexualis (Freud) being the most important factor in the 
production of the neuroses by a libido, which, although it admits the 
importance of sexual influences, recognizes that stimuli from sources 
outside the sexual must also be considered. The use of the term 
“energy” in his definition of “libido”—that energy which manifests 
itself in vital processes and is subjectively perceived, as aspiration, 
longing, or striving—suggests the importance of the dynamic, energic 
processes which form the substratum of psychic activity, and disturbance 
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of which leads to that disorder of the apperceptive function expressed 
in the terms, loss of reality, the feeling of not being one’s self and altered 
affectivity. This afifectivity is intimately associated with the organ- 
sensations—that is, with organic movements which depend on the action 
of the autonomic and sympathetic systems of the nervous apparatus, 
and also to some extent on skeletal movements. 

To deal with this side of the question would require more time than 
I have at my disposal, but I hope to return to it in a subsequent paper. 
I will simply mention that the work of Head on “ Certain Mental 
Changes that accompany Visceral Disease,” and of Rosenfeld and others 
on the vasomotor neuroses, have demonstrated that vasomotor disturb¬ 
ances are frequently attended by psychic disorders and that this is not 
an accidental occurrence. The vasomotor system may be afitected in 
two ways. Either a disturbance in the sphere of the feeling-tones 
which accompany psychic activity may be produced through some 
prolonged irritatioq or unpleasantness and lead to a morbid tone—and 
it must be remembered that morbid stimuli so weak that they give rise 
to no morbid symptom may exercise a cumulative action and lead 
eventually to a secondary permanent change in the sympathetic system— 
or, as in the experiments of Dr. Orr and myself, a toxin acting directly 
on the sympathetic ganglia may interfere with its function and produce 
secondarily alterations in the central nervous system, alterations in the 
vessels and therefore of nutrition, and later to degeneration of the 
nerve elements. Our experiments have exhibited these alterations in 
the spinal cord, but that similar morbid effects may occur in the brain 
will be the more easily understood since it has been proved that the 
vessels of the brain, are provided with vasomotor fibres and are thus 
under the control of the sympathetic system. 

Up to the present time we have had to rely chiefly on clinical 
evidence, but I venture to suggest that the changes in the central 
nervous system following the action of toxins on the sympathetic 
system, when capsules containing a culture of pathogenic organisms 
have been placed in the peritoneal cavity, offer strong objective evidence 
that primary lesions of the sympathetic system may disturb the organ- 
sensations and also the dynamic processes in the central nervous system, 
and so play an important rdle in producing those mental disorders in 
which a change of the personality is a prominent symptom. 

I have to thank my friend, Dr. David Orr, for much valuable 
criticism and suggestion in the preparation of this paper. 
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The Definition of the Sexual Instinct. 

By William McDouqall, M.B., F.R.S. 

Thebe is no topic of greater interest and importance to both the 
societies that have joined their forces on this auspicious occasion than 
the sexual instinct. For the psychologist the study of this instinct 
is supremely instructive, because in man, on the one hand, it sometimes 
operates in the most direct, crude, and blind fashion, and, in doing so, 
reveals more clearly than any other fact of human life the relation 
of man to the animals—the essential similarity of the foundations of 
mental life in man and in the animals; and because, on the other hand, 
it often operates in the most obscure and subtle fashion, playing an 
essential but hidden part in the highest and most complex mental 
processes—in those intellectual, moral and aesthetic activities which 
mark most clearly the immense width of the interval that separates 
man from the animals in the evolutionary scale. 

For the psychiatrist the study of the sexual instinct is of the first 
importance, because it is the greatest of all the mental forces, the 
derangement or disharmony of which is a leading feature, and perhaps 
the principal setiological factor, in so much mental disorder. Surely on 
this ground, if anywhere, the pure and the medical psychologist may 
hope to meet together with mutual profit. In fact, it would almost 
seem that in such co-operation lies the only hope of attaining to a 
proper understanding of the sexual instinct and the sexual life of human 
kind. For ithe medical writers, like Moll and Kraft-Ebbing, Bloch and 
Freud, have added very greatly to our knowledge of the facts, yet- they 
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are very far from having reached agreement in the interpretation of the 
facts; and most of these medical authors, in attempting to interpret the 
facts, seem to vacillate uncertainly between a number of rival and ill- 
defined hypotheses, in a way which reveals a lack of sufficient con¬ 
sideration of the more general problems of life and mind. And among 
the academic psychologists the state of affairs is still worse. The 
medical investigators might fairly have turned to the standard works on 
psychology, in the expectation of finding some authoritative statement 
of the nature of instinct in general, and of its r61e in human life. But 
if any have done so they must in the main have been sadly dis¬ 
appointed. They will have found some descriptions of instinctive 
behaviour in animals, and a general agreement to the effect that animals 
behave instinctively; but the most industrious study of the leading 
treatises on the human mind would have left the medical inquirer 
astonished at the lack of agreement, and perhaps still more astonished 
to find that very few of the recognized authorities on normal psychology 
assign any important place to instinct in human life or attempt to 
grapple with the problems of sex. He would probably have arrived at 
the conclusion that the consensus of opinion (so far as any consensus 
exists) regards instinct in man as responsible only for some of the 
early modes of bodily activity of the infant; and that, according to the 
best opinion, when the student of the human mind has recognized these 
simple facts, he may dismiss the notion of instinct and proceed to show 
how intelligence or reason has completely supplanted instinct in the 
governance of human conduct. Even William James, who alone among 
the leading psychologists of the nineteenth century seems to me to 
have made any adequate recognition of the human instincts, hardly 
touched on sex, and hardly attempted to bring his many true and pene¬ 
trating observations on instinct in human life into intelligible relation 
with what he had to say of volition, attention, feeling, and imagination; 
and if Professor Stout may now be reckoned among the exceptional few 
who recognize human instincts as involving anything more than certain 
simple motor aptitudes, that has been only since the recent publication 
of the third edition of his excellent “ Manual.” Yet it is difficult to 
suppose that even the purest psychologist could avoid seeing the 
essential points of similarity between the sex-behaviour of animals 
and that of men, if his attention could be drawn to the more obvious 
of the facts. 

Two of the great psychological errors, two of the classical errors 
of psychology, still have sufficient vitality to retard very seriously our 
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progress towards a true and generally accepted theory—namely^ 

(1) the error that instinctive action is merely compound reflex action; 

(2) the error of psychological hedonism, the doctrine that pleasure and 
pain are the prime movers of all human and animal behaviour. The 
combined influence of these two errors is discernible in much of the 
discussion of the problems of sex (even in the discussions of those who 
recognize that the human species possesses a sexual instinct) and 
determines the most widely held conception of the sexual functions. 
According to this most widely held conception, peripherally excited 
sensations, which are said to possess or to be endowed with pleasurable 
or painful feeling tone, excite by way of reflex action the fundamental 
sex-activities, and all the complications of human sexual life arise 
through the intellectualization of the desire to get rid of the disagreeable 
sensations, and to prolong or renew the pleasurable sensations. The 
simplest form of this doctrine regards the pressure of the seminal fluid 
upon the walls of the vesiculae seminales as the stimulus that excites 
disagreeable sensations, which in turn excite to copulatory movements; 
and it regards the pleasurable sensations which result from such move¬ 
ments as prolonging the bodily activity, and as giving rise to the desire 
for their renewal. But there seems to be a strong tincture of the same 
errors in the doctrine of “ erogenous zones ” of Freud and others, 
according to which the sex-organ proper is only primus inter pares, 
a number of sensory surfaces being endowed with similar potentialities. 

The inadequacy of any such doctrine becomes obvious as soon as 
we ask how it can account for the attraction of one sex to the other 
(to say nothing of all the higher manifestations of sexual love which 
are rooted in this attraction). For it is committed to the proposition 
that the male is attracted by the female (and conversely) because he, in 
one way or another, acquires the knowledge that the sex-organs of the 
female are instruments better suited than any others for enabling him 
to get rid of his disagreeable sensations, and to enjoy the pleasurable 
sensations that result from appropriate stimulation of his own sex- 
organs. The ridiculous inadequacy of explanations of this kind should 
be sufficient refutation of all those allied doctrines which may be classed 
together as the “ sense-stimulus theories ” of sex. 

At this point I will adduce only one or two of many convincing 
arguments against all these “ sense-stimulus theories.” It is a well- 
known fact that many women are entirely frigid in sexual relations, 
experiencing neither pleasure nor passion, in spite of repeated stimula¬ 
tion of all erogenous zones. Yet such a woman may, perhaps after 
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years of married life, have her sex-instinct effectively aroused, and 
become a passionate lover, knowing both the pleasure and the satis¬ 
faction of yielding to a passionate impulse, and also the pain of 
unsatisfied desire rooted in the same impulse. This and similar facts 
show clearly enough that the sense-pleasure is not the cause of the 
impulse, but that the strong impulse is the ground of the pleasure which 
attends its operation; and indeed it seems clear that the intensity of the 
satisfaction or pleasure that attends the indulgence of the sex-impulse 
runs parallel with the strength of the impulse as felt and manifested 
before the gratification begins. The falsity of the sense-pleasure theory', 
and of all the theories which see in the peripheral factors, such as 
stimulation of the glans penis, distension of the vesiculac seminales, or 
internal secretions of the sex-glands, the essential conditions of sexual 
activity, is further shown by the fact that in some cases the sexual 
instinct continues to make itself felt with but little modification after 
complete castration.* 

The error common to all these “ sense-stimulus ” theories is that, 
failing altogether to grasp the essential facts of instinct, they conceive 
the innate basis of the sexual life altogether too narrowly. 

The teaching of a number of influential writers on sex is chai'ac- 
terized by the opposite error. Postulating a sexual instinct, but without 
delaying to define their notion of instinct, or to discover what part an 
instinct is, or is not, capable of playing in our mental life, they hasten 
to attribute to the sexual instinct a large number of mental and bodily 
activities which are rooted in other instincts than the sexual, or are 
highly intellectualized processes determined not by any one instinct, but 
rather by highly complex sentiments, in which perhaps the sex-instinct 
has no part. To illustrate first the latter point—the desire for children 
is sometimes regarded as essentially rooted in the sex-instinct, which is 
then called the reproductive instinct. I have no time to discuss the 
ways in which such desire may arise, or to argue that it often is quite 
independent of the sex-instinct. It must sufiice to point out that this 
desire is strong in some women who seem to be devoid of all sex-instinct, 
or in whom that instinct is very weak, or has never been awakened to 
activity. 


■ A striking warning against the tendency to over-estimate the importance of the sexual 
glands and their internal secretions (a tendency which is very much in fashion at the present 
time) is afforded by several well-attested instances, in which the sexual impulse has been 
strongly manifested in spite of congenital absence of the sex-glands (c/. Havelock Ellis, 
“ Studies in the Psychology of Sex,” iii, p. 11). 
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More common is the attribution to the sex-instinct of each and 
every manifestation of love or affection, not only of love between 
adult persons of opposite sex, but also of the affection of parent to child 
and of child to parent, of children to one another, of man to man, and 
of man, woman or child to any animal; and some authors even go so 
far as to attribtite to it every trace of whatever can be called altruism. 
This, perhaps, is the most serious error that pervades much of the con¬ 
temporary literature of sex. The error, as it seems to me, arises in the 
first place from the failure to distinguish between the sentiment of love 
for any object or person and the emotions and impulses that we expe¬ 
rience from moment to moment, of which some are, and some are not, 
rooted in those enduring dispositions that are properly called sentiments. 
I have endeavoured elsewhere (following in this Mr. Shand) to make 
clear this distinction, but with little success; and I cannot hope to bring 
it home to your minds by anything I have time to say now. I will 
only say that it seems to me of the utmost importance for our present 
topic. 

A second source of this error is a further ambiguity and looseness 
in the popular use of the word love, even when it is properly used 
to denote an enduring sentiment of personal attachment of some kind— 
namely, we apply the word love to every variety of sentiment of personal 
attachment; and then, because sex-love is the most striking, violent, and 
in many ways most interesting variety of the sentiments of this kind, 
we allow ourselves to be misled by language into taking sex-love as the 
type of all love, and into assimilating all other types of love to it, and 
regarding them as rooted in the same elements of human nature. 
Those who, yielding to this error, regard all personal love as containing 
the sexual element should reflect that this looseness of language is 
not peculiar to those French novelists who fail to distinguish between 
lust and sexual love, but that common speech recognizes also love of 
home, love of one’s fatherland, of one’s school or university, love of 
honour, of liberty, of truth, and even of mathematics. If, then, the 
usage of common speech is to determine our psychological theories, 
we shall have to attribute even the love of truth or of the differential 
calculus to the sexual instinct. 

This error commonly takes the form of attributing to the sex- 
instinct those mental and bodily processes which are the expressions of 
the parental instinct. Now this instinct, like the sex-instinct, subserves 
the perpetuation of the species; but that is no reason for regarding it 
as indistinguishable from the sex-instinct; just as there is no sufficient 
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ground for the utterly unscientific procedure of lumping together a 
number of other distinct tendencies which make for the preservation 
of the life of the individual under the head of an assumed “instinct 
of self-preservation.” The tendency of the parental instinct is pri¬ 
marily to protect and cherish the young offspring. In the animals its 
distinctness from the sex-instinct is generally obvious; the two instincts 
operate at different periods of the life-cycle and quite independently of 
one another; the males of many species seem to be devoid of the parental 
instinct, though their sex^nstinct may be very powerful in its due 
season. 

There are three principal reasons for the confounding by many 
writers of the manifestations of these two instincts in human beings. 
First, the two instincts are normally combined in the sentiment of 
sexual love for any person. It is notorious that in many women the 
maternal element is very prominent in their love for their husband or 
lover. And it is no less obvious that the same tender emotion and the 
same protective impulse (which are the essential manifestations of the 
parental instinct) are elements in the normal love of man for woman. 
And, if any one instinct is an essential ingredient of all love, it is this 
parental instinct. A great authority has told us that “ pity is akin to 
love,” thus concisely expressing the truth that pity is essentially that 
tender protective impulse (though tinged in pity with sympathetic 
distress) which, when it becomes habitually directed towards any one 
object, is the main element of the sentiment of love. 

A second ground of this confusion is intimately related to the 
former—namely, it would seem that there is in the constitution of 
normal human nature some degree of innate connexion between the 
sexual and the parental or protective instinct; such that the excitement 
of the sex-instinct by the presence of any person, and its direction 
towards that person, are very apt to be accompanied or immediately 
followed by the excitement of the protective instinct, and its direction 
towards the same person. The evidence of this is perhaps not very 
clear; but it consists in what I belfeve is a fact—namely, that even the 
most casual embracing of a woman, induced purely by the sexual 
instinct, is seldom accomplished by a man whose character has not 
been brutalized without his expexMencing in some degree the excitement 
of the tender emotion and impulse. Such an innate connexion would 
account for the fact that in the sentiment of sexual love these two 
instincts are almost invariably conjoined. Whether this innate relation 
that I suggest is reciprocal seems to me a very difficult and obscure 
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question. I am strongly inclined to think that it is not, that it is one¬ 
sided, so that while the excitement of the sex-instinct tends naturally 
to lead on to the excitement of the protective, that of the protective has 
no such natural tendency to awaken the sex-impulse. Certainly, I can 
discover no reason of any weight for regarding the normal love of a 
mother (or of a father) for the child as comprising any sexual element; 
nor can I see any ground for recognizing such an element in the normal 
affection of a child for its parents; but to that question I shall have to 
return. 

The third reason for this common failure to distinguish the opera¬ 
tions of the protective from the sex-instinct is that the bodily manifesta¬ 
tions (or natural tendencies to expression in bodily movement) of the 
two instincts are in certain respects very similar—namely, both impel 
to close bodily contact with and to embracing of the person to whom 
they are directed. Yet, in spite of partial coincidence in respect of the 
actions which they prompt, the actual ends in which the two impulses 
find their satisfaction are quite distinct, and the emotions which accom¬ 
pany the two modes of behaviour are very different. The parental or 
protective impulse is concerned only for the welfare of its object, it is 
wholly altruistic; and the quality of its emotion, the tender emotion, 
is one of the most distinctive and easily recognizable of all the qualities 
of emotion. The sexual impulse, on the other hand, when evoked in its 
crude primary form—i.e., not qualified and redeemed by the protective 
impulse—-appears as sheer lust, which, as is generally recognized, is 
utterly and brutally regardless of the welfare of the object to which it 
is directed. 

Other manifestations erroneously attributed to the sex-instinct by 
many authors are modesty (especially the feminine coyness), jealousy, 
and masochistic and sadistic tendencies. All these, I submit, are 
attributable to other instincts, rather than to alleged “components” 
of the sex-instinct. I have not time to attempt to show the instinctive 
roots of all these ; I will only throw out the suggestion that sadism and 
masochism are due to the cooperation with the sex-impulse in abnormally 
intense degree of two entirely different instinctive tendencies—namely, 
the tendencies to self-assertion or display on the one hand, and to self- 
abasement on the other. Both these tendencies are normally brought 
into play in all personal intercourse. In sexual intercourse between 
persons who have acquired the sentiment of love for one another, they 
are kept in check by the impulse of the tender emotion. But where the 
sexual impulse operates without this check it is apt to be complicated 
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by one or both of these two impulses in great strength; for to inflict 
pain upon, to domineer brutally over, the partner in the sexual act yields 
the intensest gratification to the impulse of self-assertion ; and passively 
to submit to brutalities brings the greatest satisfaction to the impulse of 
self-abasement. The cultivation of these gratifications is, I submit, the 
essence of sadism and of masochism; and in this way, without regarding 
them as “ components ’’ of the sexual instinct, we may explain whatever 
truth there is in the statement that all men exhibit traces of these 
tendencies. ‘ 

In a similar way, jealousy, modesty, coyness, and other alleged 
components of the sexual instinct may be shown to be ropted in distinct 
instincts, and to be exhibited in other relations than the sexual. And 
it is to be noted that the unjustifiable assumption that these and other 
tendencies are components of the sexual instinct leads, by way of an 
argument in a circle, to an undue extension of the sphere of sexuahty. 
For those who are obsessed with the sex-theory, having made this 
unwarranted assumption, find in it their justification for seeing in every 
manifestation of love, of tenderness, of modesty, of jealousy, of cruelty, 
and of subordination, such as that of the hypnotic subject to the operator, 
and even in curiosity, evidence of the sexuality of the relations in which 
these tendencies appear. 

The Freudian doctrine is peculiar in that while exaggerating the 
sphere of sex in this way, it extends it also by regarding the sexual 
instinct (inconsistently enough) as essentially the pleasure reflex from the 
sex-organs, and by then representing other pleasure-bringing activities 
of a very simple nature, such as thumb-sucking, or rhythmic swaying 
of the body, as somehow mysteriously connected with the sexual 


‘ In support of this suggestion I cite the following passages from the autobiography of a 
literary man who seems to have been an indisputable instance of innate inversion. Referring 
to a sexual incident, in the course of which his partner thrashed him, he wrote: One of 
the few pleasurable memories this intimacy, extending over years, has left for me is that 
moment of abject abasement to one who, with no warmth of feeling, had yet once had 
sufficient energy to be brutal to me. It must have been from this incident that the calcu- 
lated effect of flagellation began to have weight with me when I indulged my imagination. 
A wish to be repulsed, trampled, violated by the object of my passion took bold of my 
instincts . . . My enjoyment now was to imagine myself forced to undergo physical humilia¬ 
tion and submission to the caprice of my male captors.'* Of his relations with another 
brutal youth he wrote: **Iwas conscious that he experienced sexual pleasure . . . and, 
though loathing him, I would, after I had suffered from his kicks, throw myself into his 
imaginary embraces and indulge in a perfect rage of abject submission.” Writing of the 
masochistic tendency, Havelock Ellis (from whose book I cite the foregoing passages) says: 
** Such a state of feeling is by some regarded as almost normal in women.'* Psychology 
of Sex: Sexual Inversion,*' ii, pp. 96, 100, 106.) 
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impulse just because they are attended by pleasure : a conclusion which 
would be justified only if we accepted the obviously false premise that 
all pleasure is sexual in nature. 

I will not delay to examine the doctrine* that the sexual instinct 
really comprises two distinct impulses (detumescence and contrectation); 
I will only point out that the principal ground for this view is found in 
the facts which Havelock Ellis groups under the head of auto-erotism ; 
yet, as is generally recognized, this auto-erotism is commonly a pseudo- 
auto-erotism, the imagination supplying the object towards which the 
sexual excitement is directed. The strong impulse of the sex-instinct 
is a primary fact of our innate constitution—i.e., like every instinct, 
the sex-instinct of man involves as its most essential constituent 
a strong tendency or impulse to bodily and mental activity, a conative 
disposition, a great spring of psycho-physical energy. Since in man 
it comes into operation only when the individual has acquired large 
power of intelligent and voluntary control of bodily movement, it is 
impossible to say in what degree the actions to which it impels are 
defined in the constitution of the instinct; but the general character 
of these innately prescribed actions seems clear, namely, approach 
to the object which excites the instinct, followed by close bodily 
contact, and the specifically sexual movements; that is to say, like 
many other instincts, it impels not merely to some one simple action, 
but to a train of actions which naturally succeed one another as the 
situation develops. But that is no reason for regarding the instinct 
as compounded of, or as comprising, two or more specific impulses; the 
whole train of actions is rather to be regarded as carried out under 
the driving power of the one impulse, as energized from the one source, 
the conative disposition of the instinct.^ Of any such conative disposition 
we can offer no further explanation than to say that it is one of the 
primary differentiations of the will, or of the power of striving, which 
is the fundamental attribute of living things. In its operation it is not 
dependent upon pleasure or pain; for though pleasurable and painful 


’ PropouDded and defended by Dr. A. Moll in his Untorsuchungcn iiber die Libido 
Sexnalis/’ and in his Sexual Life of the Child.'’ 

^ Havelock Ellis rightly insists (supporting the contention with a wealth of facts) that 
both in animals and in man, under natural conditions, the activities which Moll ascribes to 
the impulse of contrectation normally precede the more specifically sexual actions which that 
author ascribes to the impulse of detumescence, being in fact netsessary for the production of 
the state of tumescence which is presupposed by the activities of detumescence (op. cit., iii, 
p. 45). 
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experiences may modify it to some extent, it may, and often does, 
override and defy the natural promptings of pleasure and pain. 

On its efferent or executive side, then, the sex-instinct is complex. 
I wish now to insist that it is complex also on its afferent or receptive 
side. 

Physiologists (and many psychologists also) are wont to assume that 
each instinct is normally excited through some quite simple sense- 
impression or stimulus; for thia is a natural corollary of the dogma that 
instinct is essentially reflex action. But the animals afford many 
illustrations of the fact that purely instinctive action may be initiated by 
perception of a complex object, by an act of perception which involves 
the synthetic apprehension of a manifold of sense-stimuli. That fact 
should prepare us to accept the view which seems to me indisputably 
correct—namely, that the perception by the eye of the human form is 
one, and the principal one, of several innately provided roads of excite¬ 
ment of the sex-instinct. And not only so; but also we are, I submit, 
compelled to believe that the instinct is differentiated in the two sexes 
on its afferent side; in such a way that for the normal male the 
presentation of the female form is an effective excitant, for the female 
that of the male form. 

I am fully aware that in laying down these propositions I am going 
far beyond the generally accepted views as to the character and extent 
of our innate mental endowment. I shall be told by shocked colleagues 
that I am seeking to reintroduce the discredited principle of innate 
ideas. That reproach will leave me quite unmoved. I will merely 
point out that there is a difference, perhaps of degree only, between 
anything that can be called an innate idea and an innate disposition for 
the perception of a particular kind of complex object, such as, I suggest, 
forms the principal afferent channel of the human sex-instinct. I will 
adduce only three arguments in support of this proposition:— 

(1) The perfectly innocent boy (ignorant of all facts of sex, and who 
has never experienced excitation through or in the sex-organs) feels the 
mysterious and powerful attraction and the emotional significance of the 
female form. 

(2) The development in man and throughout the higher animals of 
secondary sex characters that appeal to the eye implies, as its necessary 
correlate, the corresponding development of this innate capacity for the 
apprehension of these secondary sex-characters, and for the visual 
discrimination of the two sexes, and the instinctive sex-reaction to the 
one sex only ; for without such innate power of perceptual discrimination 
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and discriminative reaction, all those secondary sex-characters which 
differentiate the outward appearance of the two sexes of so many species 
would be of no biological utility. 

(3) In no other way can we account for the fact that the male 
is sexually attracted by the female, the female by the male. This is 
not a matter of experience. Consider for a moment the most notable 
attempt to explain the fact of this specific direction of the sex-impulse 
to the opposite sex as a product of individual experience—namely, that 
of Freud. Freud tells us that the direction of the man's sex-impulse 
towards woman is determined by the sexual pleasure he experiences 
in taking milk from his mother’s breast. I will not dilate upon the 
extravagance of this suggestion. I will merely ask. How then does 
the sex-impulse of woman become directed towards the male? The 
only consistent answer open to Freud is to assert that it is through 
pleasurable experiences of the female infant connected with her father’s 
genital organs—an answer which is more manifestly absurd than 
the suggested explanation of the male’s attraction by the female. 
One might add that, if this fantastic notion of Freud’s were true, 
we should find among the rising generation a majority of both sexes 
whose sex-impulse was directed primarily to feeding-bottles ; the 
feeding-bottle must be fast becoming an almost universal fetish-object. 
Woman in fact would be but one of many fetish objects for man, and 
man for woman. 

One might add in general that sexual inversion and perversion 
would necessarily be far commoner than they are, if Freud’s notion 
were true. On the view I suggest, the frequency of acquired inversion 
is easily understood as a consequence of the relatively slight differentia¬ 
tion of the external sex-characters of the human species; and this 
view is in full harmony with the fact 'that those male inverts whose 
peculiarity is clearly due, in part at least, to experience, are most 
commonly attracted by youths who exhibit many points of external 
resemblance to the female type. 

It may be added that if it can be shown that sexual inversion 
is in some cases congenital (and many authorities of great experience, 
notably Moll, Kraft-Ebbing, and Havelock Ellis, are convinced of this) 
we should have in this fact further decisive evidence in support of the 
view I take. 
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Age at which Maturation op the Sex-instinct normally occurs. 

Under this head I have to criticize the Freudian view which 
attributes active sexuality to the young infant. I have already shown 
reason for rejecting some of the grounds on which this attribution 
is made, and have rejected others by implication, including the whole 
doctrine of infantile erogenous zones, which is bound up with the 
pleasurable sense-stimulus theory of sex. If we ask what direct 
evidence is advanced in support of this doctrine of infantile sexuality, 
it appears, so far as I have been able to become acquainted with it, 
to be of the flimsiest kind. 

It is to be expected on general biological grounds that the date 
of coming into action of the sex-instinct should be subject to wide 
variations; and so it is possible that in some cases of infantile 
masturbation we really have to do with a sexual activity; but if so, 
there is very good reason for regarding these cases as abnormal and 
quite exceptional cases of premature maturation, paralleled by rare 
cases of infantile development of the secondary sex-characters. It most 
be admitted also that occasional erection of the penis is not very un¬ 
common in infants. But I have satisfied myself by careful observation 
that this is, in some cases at least, a purely physiological condition, 
having no mental accompaniment or significance. 

Freud assumes certain common infantile activities, such as sucking 
the breast and thumb-sucking, to be essentially sexual, and to yield 
sexual pleasure. But if we ask—on what ground ? the only answer 
discoverable is a statement of this sort: “ He who sees a satiated child 
sink back from the mother’s breast, and merge into sleep with reddened 
cheeks and blissful smile, will have to admit that this picture remains 
as a guide for the expressioh of sexual gratification in later life.” * 
And in regard to thumb-sucking, the only evidence of its sexual 
nature offered us is the fact that it conduces to sleep, and the remark, 
“ No investigator has yet doubted the sexual nature of this action.” * 
On the other hand, we have much positive evidence that the sexual 
instinct first awakens in the majority of mankind about the eighth 
or ninth year. In a great proportion of the autobiographical descrip¬ 
tions of the sexual life,^ we find the subject remembers the first stirring 


' “Three Contributions to the Sexual Theory'” (English translation), p. 42. 

- Op. cit., p. 41, 

* I refer more especially to the many cases published by Moll and Havelock Ellis, op. cit. 
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as having occurred about that age; my own retrospection agrees with 
this, and emphatically denies any earlier stirrings. But perhaps of 
more importance is the fact that in a number of these autobiographical 
accounts it appears that the subject clearly remembers having been , 
subjected in childhood (in some cases as late as the tenth year) to 
the attempts of others to excite him sexually, and that these attempts 
proved wholly unsuccessful, although a few years later the sexual 
impulse manifested itself in full strength. Now Freud puts aside 
all this positive evidence by asserting that there normally occurs 
repression of all memories of infantile sex-experience; but he offers 
no good reason why this alleged amnesia should extend just over the 
period in which all objective signs of sexuality are normally lacking. 
This is a coincidence which urgently demands explanation by those who 
accept the Freudian views. 

But there is other evidence bearing on this question, which, though 
indirect, is, I believe, trustworthy—namely, the evidence afforded by 
bashfulness. I have offered an analysis of bashfulness, which I believe 
to be substantially correct^—namely, that it is essentially a struggle 
between the two opposed tendencies of self-display and self-abasement, 
each being a primary instinctive tendency. Whatever accentuates self- 
consciousness tends to evoke these two tendencies ; and the stirring 
of the sex-impulse produces this effect in the highest degree, because 
it essentially demands the approach of the self to other personalities. 
Now bashfulness is not confined to sexual situations only; it is displayed 
often enough independently of all sex-stirrings, and by young children. 
But the evidential point to which I wish to draw your attention is this ; 
Young children, say at 3 or 4 years of age, often exhibit strong attach¬ 
ments either to persons of their own age or to elders, and to those 
of their own or the opposite sex. Since the question-begging term 
“ love ” is applied to such attachments, the Freudians regard themselves 
as justified in seeing in them expressions of sexuality. Now, it is 
characteristic of these infantile attachments that the display of affection 
is generally made in the most unreserved and open manner without any 
trace of bashfulness. But in the boy and girl attractions, which are so 
common a little later—^i.e., in children aged 8 and upwards—bashfulness 
complicates the relation and not uncommonly absolutely dominates the 
scene, especially as far as the boy is concerned, so that the outward 
manifestations of the strong attraction he feels are apt to be completely 


* “Introduction to Social Psychology,” p. 146. 
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suppressed and to be replaced by the characteristic expressions of bash- 
fulness.^ This profound change of behaviour and expression is perfectly 
explained by the assumption that it is due to the stirring of the sex- 
instinct having begun. Without that assumption it remains mysterious 
and unexplained. 

The absence of bashfulness in relation to the opposite sex is then, 
I submit, strong evidence of the absence of the stirrings of sex in the 
normal child. 

Let me in conclusion say that, although I have had occasion to 
criticize severely some of Professor Freud’s assumptions, I am not 
one of. those who fail to see in his doctrines any truth or profit for 
psychology. I believe that Freud has done and is doing a great work 
for the furtherance of psychology. If the view I have taken of the 
sex-instinct is substantially correct, the Freudian doctrines require 
very considerable modifications; but it is, I think, by stringent pyscho- 
logical criticism, rather than by any expressions of feeling in regard to 
the moral or aesthetic aspects of those doctrines, that their exponents 
may best be led to make the modifications that seem to be necessary. 


DISCUSSION, 

Dr. William Brown said: I should like to ask Dr. McDougall whether 
he has used the method of psycho-analysis upon patients or upon himself in 
the course of his investigations into the nature of the sex-instinct. Since it 
is upon the results obtained by psycho-analysis that Freud’s sexual theory is 
principally based, no criticism of the theory can be thoroughly convincing 
which ignores this method. When once one has succeeded in overcoming the 
initial repugnance which one inevitably feels towards certain aspects of the 
Freudian view and has become used to the slightly figurative or metaphorical 
terminology which Freud is so fond of using, one really does find that the 
results of psycho-analysis, persistently applied to oneself, bear out many of 
Freud’s statements. Many dreams, otherwise surprising and inexplicable, 
become clear in the light of his hypothesis. There would seem to be little 
doubt that, if psycho-analysis is to be relied upon, the psycho-sexual life of the 
child begins long before the eighth year and plays an important part in the 
further development of his mental life. Sadism and masochism may perhaps be 
regarded as roughly corresponding to Dr. McDougall’s primary emotions of 
positive and negative self-feeling, respectively, although the aspects of the 

* Common observation in this matter is borne out by the extensive study of Sanford 
Bell, ‘*A Preliminary Study of the Emotion of Love between the Sexes,” Amer, Journ, 
of Psychology, 1902. 
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former pair when pathologically intensified seem to indicate that the corre¬ 
spondence is not complete. Dr. McDougall’s view that there is an innate 
connexion between the sex-instinct and certain of the other primary instincts 
seems to be not very dissimilar to the Freudian view. 

Dr. M. D. Eder : Dr. McDougall contends that the Freudian doctrine errs 
in ascribing to the sex-instinct mental and bodily processes which arise 
from other and distinct instincts. Though there is no pronouncement in 
the Freudian literature as to the number of primary instincts, there is 
throughout certainly a great insistence upon the part played by sex in 
colouring the activities of other instincts. This must not be regarded as 
an arbitrary assumption; by saying that the relationship of the parents 
towards the child or that of the child towards the parents contains a 
sexual element, Professor Freud was not actuated by a desire to produce 
a sensation. The so-called incest theory, around which, naturally, opposition 
has been strongest, is based upon the results of observation and scientific 
inference. In the parental instinct as defined by Dr. McDougall, the sex- 
instinct, so insistent in its claims, overflows and to a certain extent governs 
the relationship between parent and child. This element receives the utmost 
attention in Freudian literature because it has been ignored and because it is 
only discoverable by special psychological methods. The sexual element has 
thus been shown to enter so universally into the relationship between child 
and parent that some have questioned whether it can be of pathological 
moment. The experience as to its existence, gained from the analysis of 
adults, has been confirmed by the results of analysis in childhood—the 
analysis carried out by the parents under the direction of Professor Freud 
and another carried out by Dr. Jung. These investigations, however, con¬ 
firmed the view that the sex-instinct develops at an extremely early age. 
Freud, as Dr. McDougall has pointed out, found evidence of it in the 
suckling; Dr. Jung believes that it begins somewhere between the ages 
of 3 and 4. But anyone can convince himself by observing children over 
3 as to the presence of sex manifestations. Down any dark street you will 
see little boys urinating in competition; I do not say that this competition 
is entirely sexual, but that this plays a part. I will quote a child’s words in 
whom enuresis by day was a great trial. Asked why he did not stop his 
playing and pass water, he replied that if he did that the play, when he came 
back, seemed so flat and silly. Sex in early -childhood exists largely in the 
unconscious; it is unashamed. As it becomes conscious there begins repres¬ 
sion—generally, in my opinion, an innate tendency of the human mind, and 
so arise bashfulness and even shame. It will be said that the evidence of this 
early and widespread view of sex is based upon an investigation of abnormal 
persons. But these patients are human beings and in their conscious life not 
so widely divergent from normal persons ; in the second place, the results have 
been confirmed by analysis of many normal persons. Dr. Jung, for instance, 
has analysed many normal people—medical and other students; to this may 
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be added the accurate observation of children. The Freudian doctrine, I should 
add, does not regard masochism and sadism as necessary components of the 
sexual instinct. Dr. Fedem, in a paper published last year, has shown that 
aggression and cruelty must be differentiated from sadism. I quite share 
Dr. McDougall’s condemnation of psychological hedonism as the sole motive 
of human conduct. I wish he could see his way to give up also his attitude of 
psychological evolution, which leads him, for instance, to maintain that it is 
through fear that man has largely gained control of his egoistic impulses. 
Professor Freud would say, I believe, that the pleasure-pain principle forrOs the 
motive of the unconscious activities in man and not that it is the only impulse. 
So far as my own investigations go, I must add that in the unconscious there 
exist idealistic or altruistic impulses. To me it seems that man has to learn 
to steer his conscious way somewhere between these two opposing forces in 
the unconscious. It is because he is prone to sway now too much to the one 
side, now too much to the other, that we have to do with abnormal human 
beings. 

Dr. David Forsyth, restricting his remarks to the concluding part of the 
paiier, was unable to support Dr. McDougall’s contention that the sex-instinct 
is not normally active in early infancy, but awakens about the eighth year. 
No opinion on this matter could safely be formed without taking into account 
what w'as probably the most obvious manifestation of infantile sexual 
activity—namely, masturbation. The reader of the paper had evidently 
appreciated the difficulty of reconciling the occurrence of infantile masturba¬ 
tion with his main contention, but it could not be said that his arguments 
were convincing. In the first place he maintained that the habit must be 
regarded as abnormal, and he told them there were many reasons for this 
conclusion. But what were these reasons? He gave them none. Again, 
while admitting that genital erections were common even in the earliest yeais, 
he was content to dismiss them as merely physiological—an explanation which, 
of course, in no w'ay touched the question at issue. The presumption surely 
must be that erections, admittedly sexual in boys of 8, had the same 
significance in boys of 7, or 6, or 5 or 1. In point of fact, if, instead of 
relying on the necessarily defective infantile recollections of adult auto¬ 
biographers, they went among children themselves, looking with their own 
eyes for evidence of the sex-instinct, it would be found even in the earliest 
years. After mentioning the frequency with which male children might be found 
handling their genitals, the penis at the time being in a condition of erection, 
Dr. Forsyth referred to masturbation by even the youngest female infants, 
who might often be known by their habit of rubbing their thighs together or of 
rocking themselves to and fro on a hard seat. He instanced the case of a girl 
aged 1 brought to him for the habit—of which he had ocular demonstration— 
of wriggling to the edge of her chair to sway herself forwards and backwards, 
until, after becoming pallid and breaking out into a sweat, she lay back and 
fell asleep. The sexual nature of the proceeding could not be doubted for 
a moment. As a reference to the medical text-books on children showed. 
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infantile masturbation, with or without orgasm, was well known to those best 
acquainted with children. If these cases, which, by their nature, were 
probably much commoner than is generally known, were to be considered non- 
sexual or abnormal, the onus of proof lay on those who would deny a sex- 
instinct to infancy. 

Dr. Mercier sent the following contribution I find it very diflBcult to 
ascertain from the very general terms of the summary what Dr. McDougall 
wishes to oppose and what he wishes to advocate, but I desire to contradict 
positively his opening statement. He says that the present condition of 
opinion on the problem of the nature and r6le of instinct in general and of 
the sex-instinct in particular is chaotic among both academic and medical 
psychologists. I do not deny this proposition as far as it applies to other 
academic and medical psychologists, but I take leave to deny it strenuously 
for myself. In my book on “ Conduct,” with which Dr. McDougall does not 
seem to be acquainted, I have examined with great care the whole problem 
of instinct and reason, and have drawn distinctions between them that seem 
to me entirely satisfactory and that have never been impugned. In particular, 
as far as I know, I was the first to question the prevaihng doctrine that instinct 
is compound reflex action, and my refutation of that doctrine, which seems 
to me complete, has never been questioned. It has not been questioned, but 
neither has any notice been taken of it. Mr. Hugh Elliot, in a recent article 
in Bedrock, writes as if the doctrine that the action of the nervous system is 
built upon the reflex principle were the prevalent and accepted doctrine, which 
it is, but also as if the doctrine had never been questioned, which is not the 
case. In the book I have mentioned I have examined the doctrine with care, 
and I believe I have satisfactorily refuted it. If neither Mr. Elliot nor 
Dr. McDougall is acquainted with my refutation, that is not my fault. 
I have published it at large, and my book has been very widely reviewed. It 
is true that no reviewer, not even the-reviewer in Mind, has noticed this 
part of my teaching, but there it is. I am only too pleased to find that 
Dr. McDougall agrees with me, and now that I have his weighty concurrence, 
perhaps that, and even others of my doctrines, will attract some of the attention 
which has hitherto been so conspicuously lacking. 

Instinctive action is, in my view, prompted by instinctive desire, by which 
I mean a desire that wells up spontaneously in the consciousness from the 
inherent activity of the organism by which it is felt. Instinctive action is, 
on my hypothesis, not necessarily reflex—some instinctive actions are reflex, 
but many are not. Acts have two sources of origip. Some are elicited by 
the stimulus of circumstances on the organism; others are actuated by the 
inherent energy of the organism, which gradually accumulates until it reaches 
a tension or potential that breaks down the resistance to its escape and finds 
expression in action. The rush of the spider to the part of its web that has 

‘ Read by Dr. Bernard Hart, Hon. Secretary of the Section. 
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entangled a fly is strictly reflex. It is instantly evoked by the stimulus of the 
vibration of the web by the vibration of the fly’s wing, and if this vibration 
is imitated by touching the web with a live tuning-fork, the spider can be 
infallibly drawn as many times as we care to repeat the experiment: and 
without this stimulus the action never takes place. But the song of the lark 
needs no stimulus to evoke it. The brain of the lark gradually accumulates 
a store of energy that increases and increases until it breaks down the resist¬ 
ance that opposes its escape, and finds its way out in soaring and in song. 
No stimulus from without is needed. The action is not reflex, but spontaneous. 
It is not elicited, it is autogenetic. But it is instinctive. It is just as 
instinctive as the rush of the spider, for the action is predetermined by the 
structure of the nervous system and other organs of the lark, and, given the 
accumulation of energy to the bursting point, that is the way provided by 
the organization of the bird for the energy to make its escape. 

There is a class of instincts intermediate between the purely reflex and the 
purely spontaneous. These are spontaneous in as far as the desire to perform 
the act arises in the mind without the provocation of stimulus, but the act 
needs for its performance external circumstances of a special nature. The 
animal or bird of prey goes out to seek its food under no stimulus from without, 
but solely by reason of the promptings of hunger. Its search for food is an 
instinctive act, but it is not a reflex act. It does not pounce upon its prey, 
however, unless and until it receives through its sense-organs the stimulus 
of the presence of prey in its environment. As soon as the stimulus is applied, 
the appropriate reflex is made, and the animal pounces. Now, notice that 
if the internal tension is great, the reflex may be elicited by a stimulus that 
is inappropriate, that is not the normal stimulus, but is something only 
distantly resembling it, as when a kitten pounces on a reel of cotton. We 
do not find that an old cat pounces on a reel of cotton. This is because, in 
the old animal, the potential of energy is not so high. In the kitten it is 
superabundant, as it is in most young animals. Moreover, we find that 
when the potential is high, the mere action necessary to attain the end 
instinctively desired is not enough to satisfy—not enough, that is to say, to use 
up sufficient energy to lower the potential to the satisfaction point; and so the 
kitten is not contented merely to catch and eat the mouse, it must first play 
with it. 

The sexual instinct is an instinct of this nature. It is spontaneous 
inasmuch as the desire is original and needs no stimulus to evoke it. The 
male goes out to seek the female, as the bird of prey goes out to seek its food, 
solely by reason of tbe prompting of desire. It is an instinctive act, but 
it is not a reflex act. There is no embrace, however, until the stimulus of 
the presence of the female is experienced, just as there is no pounce by the 
bird of prey until the stimulus of its quarry is received. When the energy 
is of high potential, as indicated by the intensity of desire, a very inappropriate 
stimulus may, in the one case as in the other, evoke the act; and as the kitten 
will pounce on a reel of cotton or on its own tail, so will the man embrace 
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an animal or indulge in masturbation. Lastly, as the kitten will not merely 
catch the mouse but also play with it, so the man in satisfaction of excessive 
sexual desire will indulge in masochistic, sadistic, and other practices. I agree 
with Dr. McDougall that these are not normal components of the sexual 
instinct. I should have thought that their abnormal quality was manifest on 
the face of them. They are as abnormal, and often as cruel, as the kitten’s 
practice of playiqg with the mouse before eating it, and they have the same 
origin in excessive and perverted desire that fails to obtain satisfaction by the 
normal process. 

Dr. Ernest Jones sent the following contribution ^: The value of a 
discussion of any definition of the sexual instinct lies rather in the light 
it may throw on the general theory of the subject, than in the elucidation 
of any particular formula. The tendency to define may be too exclusively 
insisted on, and would then bring greater disadvantage than advantage. This 
is particularly the case with a new science, such as sexuology must still be 
called, for it is important that any definitions arrived at should not be pedantic 
or exert a cramping influence on an expanding body of knowledge. The need 
for the definition of the sexual instinct is not so urgent as has sometimes been 
claimed; psycho-analysts, for instance, are often asked to define the sense in 
which they use the word “sexual,” but in point of fact they use it in no special 
sense of their own. They designate a process, mental or physical, as sexual 
when it is accompanied by certain specific sensations that are familiar to every 
normal adult, and concerning which no misunderstanding is likely to arise. 
When Freud says, for example, that a given process in childhood is of a sexual 
nature, he is not using the word in any original or peculiar sense, but wishes 
to convey precisely what he says—namely, that the process in question is 
accompanied by these specific sensations. A misunderstanding in this respect 
appears to arise rather from a neglect of the current everyday connotation of 
the word, with an unwarranted deflection of it in terms of some particular 
philosophical, biological or ethical theory. The sexual instinct is frequently 
regarded as synonymous with a somewhat hypothetical “ reproductive instinct,” 
such plain facts as those of masturbation and homosexuality being ignored ; 
a narrowing of this sort is clearly unjustifiable as being directly contradicted 
by our experience. Considerations along these lines should also make one 
guard against an identification of the words “ sexual ” and “ genital,” or regard 
a sexual act as one that necessarily concerns the genital organs. 

Freud makes the useful distinction between the numerous mental and 
physical processes that normally are purely preparatory, and those constituting 
the culminating act of gratification ; he designates those of the formSr class 
by the term fore-pleasure ” and those of the latter by the term “ end- 
pleasure.” End-pleasure processes usually concern the genital organs, but 
do not necessarily. Fore-pleasure processes are for the most part not con¬ 
cerned with those organs, but refer to a great variety of other functions, such 
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as those of the eye (excitation through beauty), the ear (excitation by the 
sound of the voice), touch (excitation through contact), and other sense 
functionings, as well as the purely psychical ones. It cannot be denied that 
these fore-pleasures are of a strictly sexual nature, significance, and origin, 
though they may frequently occur under circumstances which do not permit 
of their further development and passage over into end-pleasure, a typical 
example being ball-room dancing. From this point of view it should not be 
difficult to grasp what Freud means when he speaks of the existence of the 
sexual instinct in childhood. Reckoning as he does the fore-pleasure activities 
to the sexual instinct, he is not bound by the narrow criterion of whether 
seminal fluid is present, or whether the activities involve the act of coitus. 
He finds that the great characteristic of childhood sexuality is the almost 
complete absence of the end-pleasure. It thus largely covers what in the 
adult is only one-half of the function—viz., fore-pleasure—and this preparatory 
or play attribute is entirely consonant with the childhood manifestations of 
other instincts—e.g., acquisitiveness. 

Dr. McDougall, in his abstract, wTites : “ The grounds of the assumption 
that the sex-instinct is normally active from the earliest years of infancy will 
not bear examination.” My view is the precise opposite of this, and the 
difference between us must be one either of interpretation or of facts. That it 
is the former I find difficult to imagine, because when one traces back the 
normal masturbation of puberty to similar acts in childhood, to other 
auto-erotic acts, and ultimately to the thigh onanism of infancy, one sees 
a perfect continuity that it would be quite arbitrary to interrupt at any given 
point ; I see no justification for decreeing that the same act is to be termed 
sexual” after a stated age, but not before this. The difference must there¬ 
fore lie in a question of facts. Now we have produced a very extensive body 
of facts in support of our conclusions, and I know of none that has been 
brought forward to rebut these. Mere negative findings cannot of course 
weigh against our positive findings, unless evidence is also brought forward 
to show that they have been based on methods which can overcome the diffi¬ 
culties inherent in such an investigation. I would remind the audience 
of the obvious consideration that to make a thorough investigation of any 
person’s sexual life is one of the most diflScult undertakings, and that the 
obstacles in the way are much greater even than is commonly supposed. 
This is especially the case with children, whose sexual life is instinctively 
concealed from their elders, and is later buried in the normal amnesia of early 
childhood. 

The popular view of the sexual instinct is that it suddenly emerges fully 
grown, like Pallas Athene, at about the time of puberty. We hold, on the 
contrary, that these two myths do not represent the actual facts, that the 
sexual instinct, like all other ones, pursues a more or less tortuous course of 
development before it attains the relatively precise form characteristic of adult 
life. It is only reasonable to suppose that the manifestations displayed during 
this course of development should not be identical with those of the perfected 
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instinct, and if we confine our attention only to the latter it is clear that the 
tentative, imperfectly developed, and preparatory stages must escape us. It 
is impossible, however, to take this wider view so long as we hold to the 
general tendency of restricting the term “ sexual ” to such patent acts as 
those of coitus. If, on the other hand, the more accessory, but yet inherent, 
manifestations are traced back to the period antedating puberty, it is found 
that they emerge from instinctive modes of reaction that are more diffuse, less 
specialized and less coordinated to a final end than those of adult life. It is 
in this less eclectic stage that Freud sees the dawn of the sexual instinct. 
It is at this time interwoven with, and not yet sharply differentiated from 
other bodily functionings, particularly those of alimentation and excretion. 
The association of the latter is particularly intimate, a fact which may 
be correlated with the biological consideration that originally the one orifice 
served for both purposes, as is still partly the case with men. The child, here 
as elsewhere, recapitulates the history of the species, and it is only in later 
years that the sexual function becomes sharply marked off from the excretory 
ones. The fact of this association may be objectively demonstrated by regard¬ 
ing the behaviour of any dog during a stroll. To be more precise, what is 
meant is that the act of excretion, as well as that of sucking, may in th^ 
normal child elicit sensations identical in quality with those that we are 
familiar with in the adult under the name “ sexual.” There is no proposition 
of Freud’s that has evoked more opposition than this, and yet I maintain that 
unbiased investigation of the facts, which is the only test legitimate to apply, 
unquestionably confirms it in every particular ; the very fact that it calls forth 
such repugnance is in perfect accord with our theory, for of all aspects of the 
sexual instinct the association just referred to is the most deeply repressed. 

Dr. McDougall, in his abstract, objects to “ the ascribing to the sex-instinct 
a variety of mental and bodily processes which spring from other and entirely 
distinct roots.” There is sometimes a misunderstanding on this point so 
far as Freud’s theory is concerned. Freud has rarely expressed any opinion 
as to the independent existence and nature of other instincts, such as those 
of curiosity, acquisitiveness and so on, and he would certainly not deny the 
possibility of their separate origin. He insists, however, that a great character¬ 
istic of the sexual instinct is the extent to which it radiates oh to other non- 
sexual fields of mental activity, influencing these partly by contributing to them 
a part of its own energy (which may then be called “ desexuahzed ’) and partly 
by stimulating them to reaction forms, which would not otherwise have been 
brought about, at least not to the same extent. Jealousy and curiosity may be 
quoted as examples of the former kind, modesty and dread as examples of the 
latter. 

In his book on “ Social Psychology,” Dr. McDougall seems to regard the 
filial instinct as being developed largely by way of reaction to the manifestation 
of the parental instinct. In my pyscho-analyses I have found that the reverse 
is more nearly true—namely, that the parental instinct itself is to a great 
extent the reviving, in another form, of the filial (i.e., incestuous) instincts 
of early childhood. 
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He would entirely separate the parental from the sexual instinct, though he 
admits that there may be some innate connexion between them. The exten¬ 
sive evidence that we have brought forward shows that, whether there be an 
inherited “parental instinct’* or not, the manifestations that are usually 
ascribed to it are undoubtedly complex in their significance and origin, so that 
it would be incorrect to take all of what is commonly included under the term 
parental instinct without any analysis of this, and either assert or deny its 
relation to the sexual instinct. 

Freud’s theory of sex is at present the one that covers by far the most of 
the field; it brings into harmonious relationship, and proffers an explanation 
of a large number of facts concerning child life, adult perversions, psycho¬ 
neurotic symptoms, and so on, in a way that no other theory even pretends to 
do. On this account alone, it would be undesirable to refuse serious con¬ 
sideration of it until an adequate investigation is made of the facts upon which 
it is founded. 

Dr. McDougall’s reply: Dr. Brown, Dr. Eder, and Dr. Jones, who have 
replied to my criticism of points in the Freudian doctrine of sex, seem to 
me to invite us to commit ourselves to a simple logical fallacy. They say in 
effect: We have assured ourselves by our psycho-analytic procedures that there 
is truth in Freud’s doctrines, that in some cases of dreams and of psycho¬ 
neurotic disorder Freud’s principles of interpretation and of treatment hold 
good, therefore you must swallow his teachings as one indivisible whole. For 
myself, I have no doubt that there is truth and value in much of Freud’s 
teachings, but I refuse to allow this belief to blind or muzzle me in respect of 
those features in which they seem to me erroneous. In my paper I have 
selected for criticism two such points—his undue extension of the sphere of 
eexuality (a) in the normal adult, (6) in the normal infant. In respect to the 
former criticism, the only reply made is Dr. Jones’s statement that his psycho¬ 
analytic studies lead him to accept the view that “ the parental instinct is to 
a great extent the reviving, in another form, of the filial (i.e., incestuous) 
instincts of early childhood.” And Dr. Eder seemed to be giving general 
support to this view by insisting on the “ sexual tone ” of many experiences 
which are not generally recognized as sexual. Dr. Jones’s contention seems 
to me inadmissible, if only because it involves the virtual denial of the parental 
instinct to the human species. It seems to me to exemplify the criticism I 
ventured to pass upon medical psychologists in general and upon the Freudians 
in particular—namely, that they do not sufficiently control and revise their 
conclusions as to human nature in the light of the principle of the continuity 
of human and animal evolution and of the facts of animal behaviour. I ought 
perhaps to have made it clear that my criticisms of Freud were made from 
the standpoint of belief in the truth of the general doctrine of instinct, and 
of its place in human nature set forth in my “ Social Psycholo^.” I have 
contended in that work that the innate constitution of the human species 
-comprises an array of specific instincts, each being a complex yet unitary 
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and independently variable and inheritable whole. My aim is to induce the 
Freudians to revise their views from the standpoint of that doctrine. If we 
accept it as correct in principle, we shall not be content to regard any 
experience as sexual by reason of the peculiar quality of any sensations, as 
Dr. Jones suggests, nor by reason of anything so vague as an alleged sexual 
tone. Father we have to ask of any experience or behaviour, in the light of 
all the many relevant considerations : Does the sexual instinct play any part 
in determining the character of that experience and of that behaviour ? We 
are frequently told by exponents of Freud’s doctrines that Freud uses the 
words “ sexual ” and “ sexuality *’ in a w’ide sense. But, if the nature and 
r6le of instinct is such as I take it to be, it is not legitimate for each or any 
psychologist arbitrarily to fix the denotation of these terms : what is or is not 
a sexual manifestation becomes a question of fact, not merely one of convenience 
of terminology. And the question of infantile sexuality that- I raise becomes 
definitely the question : Is the sexual instinct normally operative in the child 
before the age of 8 or thereabouts ? In respect to this question I would insist 
upon what I said of variability of the species in respect to the age at which 
the sex-instinct ripens. If it be true, as I believe, that in the great majority 
of normal children it plays no part before the eighth year, it remains possible 
that in many infants it comes into operation earlier. And I would suggest 
that it is very possible that it is just these individuals who are liable to develop 
in later life those psychoneurotic symptoms which seem traceable to infantile 
sexuality. At the same time I would point out that, although infantile sexual 
experience is asserted by Freudians to be the root of all dreams and all psycho¬ 
neurotic symptoms, yet so rare are the cases in which they make any profession 
of having traced them to this root in concrete fashion, that in my moderately 
extensive reading of the Freudian literature I have met with extremely few. 
It is always diflScult to prove a negative generalization; but I have advanced 
two positive arguments against the sexuality of the normal child: (a) the 
fact that so large a proportion of persons can definitely remember the first 
stirrings of sex about the eighth or ninth year; (b) the fact that the behaviour 
of the great majority of children first betrays evidence of the stirring of the 
sex-impulse about this age, especially in their new bashfulness towards the 
opposite sex and in respect of their sex-organs. These arguments have not 
been met; and in favour of the opposite view we have only the frequency of 
infantile masturbation or acts of similar character to which Dr. Forsyth gives 
such weighty testimony. It seems clear that in the case of the female infant 
that masturbates to the point of orgasm we have to recognize sexuality, but it 
seems equally clear that such an infant is profoundly abnormal, or at any rate 
unusual; for the sex-instinct does not achieve this climax of activity in a large 
proportion of normal women until they have had a considerable experience of 
sexual intercourse. But it is by no means clear that the erection of, or the 
playing with, the penis of male infants implies the operation of the sexual 
instinct. As regards erection, this is often an incident of early infancy which 
is not repeated in the later years of infancy, and is, therefore, not continuous 
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with adult sexual erections. Further, it is well known that erections occa¬ 
sionally occur in adults which seem to be purely physiological, like those of 
infancy—i.e., which have no mental accompaniment of sex-feeling and excite¬ 
ment, and which, therefore, we ought not to regard as implying any activity of 
the sex-instinct. Nor do I think that all playing wnth the penis on the part 
of male infants can safely be regarded as a sexual manifestation. It seems to 
me inevitable that (apart from all sex-feeling) so prominent and peculiar a 
bodily appendage should be an object of curiosity to children, and that some of 
them should acquire the trick of handling it, just as they acquire other objection¬ 
able tricks. And it is, at least, as legitimate to doubt the sexuality of many such 
masturbation-like acts, as to follow Freud in regarding as sexual every instance 
of thumb-sucking, and of playing with the nose, ears, hair, &c. As regards 
the little boys who delight to make water publicly on the street (to whom 
Dr. Eder refers as evidencing infantile sexuality), I suggest that the shameless 
way in which they do this affords positive evidence of lack of sexuahty; and 
the fact that the urchin does this with a manifest bravado, as of one who 
defies the conventions, does not, I submit, militate against this view. In citing 
such actions as evidence of sexuality Dr. Eder illustrates once again the 
inevitable tendency of the Freudians in this direction. I think we are justified, 
both inductively and deductively, in laying down the general rule that the 
stronger is the sexual impulse (other things being the same) the more reserved 
is the individual in speech and action concerning sex matters ; and that, con¬ 
versely, the complete lack of reserve which characterizes most yoimg children 
and some adults imphes the lack of the sex-impulse. Dr. Mercier complains 
that I do not seem to be acquainted with his book on “ Conduct,’* in which he 
claims to have refuted for the first time the reflex action doctrine of instinct. 
I w'ould assure him that I have read the book, and would inform him that I 
myself had published, some three years before the appearance of his volume on 
“ Conduct,” a book (“ Social Psychology ”) in which I had anticipated all or 
most of his statements about instinct that are both true and important, while 
avoiding what seem to me certain errors in his treatment of the subject. 
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The Biological Significance of Delusions. 

By Henry Devine, M.D. 

The purpose of this paper is to develop the thought that delusional 
formations fulfil a definite function; they are the expression of certain 
underlying trends in the individual and they satisfy certain needs. At 
the present time there is a reaction against the tendency to regard 
classification as the ultimate aim of clinical psychiatry. While the 
separation of mental disorders into certain broad groups has its obvious 
uses, it is being recognized that classification in itself is not a very vital 
point, and it does not take us far in the understanding of our cases. 
Not only is each case a member of a particular group, but in a certain 
sense it is an entity in itself; the odd behaviour, the delusions and 
hallucinations, have an individual significance; they are the outgrowth 
of personal conflicts and aspirations, and the whole psychosis is no more 
than one form of reaction to experience. 

The general significance of some delusional conditions may be 
indicated by reference to certain normal mental activities, such as day¬ 
dreams or reveries, which have not only a similar psychological structure 
to delusions, but the same biological function. Every individual possesses 
needs or impulses which seek gratification ; these constitute the motives 
for conduct. Thus everyone has desires for wealth, fame, or knowledge, 
all of which may be included under the term “ ambitious complex.” In 
the highest type of mental organization these desires are co-ordinated 
with reality, and the individual maintains a constant struggle to attain 
his ends. Such adaptation to reality is, however, the most difficult psychic 
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operation, and this high level of conduct cannot always be maintained ; 
there is a tendency, therefore, to turn away from facts as they exist and 
to gratify inner tendencies by seeking refuge in inferior mental opera¬ 
tions. Thus the tired man after the work of the day seeks distraction 
at the theatre. As a spectator at the musical comedy he lives in an 
atmosphere of romance which forms a contrast to his commonplace 
existence, and thus gratifies certain hidden desires and ambitions. He 
identifies himself with the hero of the play, and shares his troubles and 
triumphs. The same aetiology is seen in the case of day-dreams. The 
tendency to reveries in children is favoured by circumstances which 
render. external conditions monotonous and difficult, and the same 
tendency is seen in the case of psychasthenics, who, owing to an 
inability to adapt themselves to their social environment, often elaborate 
extremely complicated, romantic and ambitious reveries. Thus the 
biological function of these mental operations is to afford an escape from 
reality, to gratify wishes which are impossible of fulfilment under the 
actual conditions of existence. Furthermore, the less the individual is 
able to gratify his ambitious complexes by efficient action, the more will 
he tend to seek compensation by falling back into these inferior modes 
of mental activity. 

Delusional states have, not infrequently, a similar significance. An 
individual is placed in a situation to which he cannot adapt himself, 
and he unconsciously seeks refuge in a psychosis, the content of which 
shows clearly the mechanism of “ wish-fulfilment.” Thus a congenital 
deaf-mute, stunted, deformed and ugly, who has been brought up in a 
workhouse, develops the following delusions. She imagines she has 
been stolen away at birth and is really the daughter of certain exalted 
personages. Those around her are malignant persecutors with the 
exception of the medical officer, on whom she proposes to bestow her 
hand. She relates various indignities to which she has been subjected, 
but in spite of these she sits all day long with a rapturous expression 
and a smile of superiority. She explains that her ugly appearance is 
only a disguise due to a spell which has been cast upon her by her 
enemies; before long she will be ” infruated,” this neologism meaning 
that the spell will be removed, and she will emerge as a beautiful girl 
with long golden hair. Beality in this case is summed up by a hideous 
form, deaf-mutism with its hindrance to companionship, and the grey out¬ 
look of workhouse life. Contrasted with all this, however, she possessed 
just the same natural desire for admiration, craving for affection, and 
instinct for maternity as any ordinary girl. These hidden desires had 
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obtained gratification by invading and transforming the personality. 
The patient had sought refuge in a psychosis. 

Other instances might be cited in which there is an obvious 
antagonism between desire and circumstance, but this example suffices 
to indicate that in some psychoses {defence psychoses) there is quite 
obviously an attempt at adjustment to external difficulties in the 
direction of “wish-fulfilment.” It is by no means usual, however, to 
-establish such an obvious correlation between the situations to which an 
individual has been subjected and the delusional content. In dementia 
prsecox, for instance, the casual observer gains the impression that the 
ideation is utterly chaotic and meaningless, and that the delusions 
•expressed are a haphazard array of fantastic notions. 

When these cases are investigated, however, it is found that such an 
opinion is scarcely justified. It has been demonstrated that there is no 
-diminution of mental activity or actual destruction of psychic functions, 
such as occurs in plainly organic disorders, of which dementia paralytica 
is an example, in cases of the dementia praecox group, but merely a 
direction of the thoughts inward with a corresponding lack of interest 
in external affairs. When analysed it is found that these patients have 
only adopted a peculiar view of their own, and that the delusions have 
a meaning and purpose analogous to the inferior forms of mental 
activity which have already been cited. The obscurity and incoherence 
of thought in the precocious element is thus not due to dementia in its 
narrow sense, but is accounted for as follows: In the first place, the 
individual suffering from dementia prsecox does not of necessity succumb 
to circumstances of any particular difficulty, but, owing to internal 
-conflicts, he is unable to adjust himself to ordinary situations. The 
fault lies in the make-up of an individual rather than in his circum¬ 
stances. It follows, therefore, that the delusions are subjectively 
determined, and they relate to intimate personal matters, the nature of 
which is not apparent on the surface. In the second place, the inner 
tendencies yphich seek expression do so in such a distorted manner that 
their meaning is far from obvious. Just as the manifest content of 
dreams is only the symbol for some hidden concrete thought, so the 
delusions in dementia pr®cox are the expression of actual impulses or 
desires which obtrude themselves indirectly into consciousness; the 
indirect expression being due to the repressive force exercised by the 
normal personality, or such remnants of it as exist unimpaired. Thus, 
when one of Jung’s patients said, “I am the double polytechnic 
irretrievable,” she meant, “ I am the best tailoress.” 
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To make these points clear I propose to give some extracts from the 
analysis of an actual case, the study of which has recently been engaging 
my attention. The analysis has been undertaken by means of “ word- 
association ” tests and the method of “ free-association,” upon the lines 
indicated by Jung, to whom, of course, we owe much of our knowledge 
of the psychological factors in dementia praecox. The subject of this 
investigation, a single man, aged 32, has been in the asylum for four 
and a half years. The following facts of his history were elicited: At 
the age of 8 the patient lost his father and his mother was left a widow 
with six children to support. The patient was the fourth child and 
the oldest son. He was described as “never very strong,” and dull 
and reserved in character. He did well at school, and upon leaving 
he worked until the age of 19 at one situation. After this his work 
was most irregular, and for some time before entering the asylum he 
did practically nothing. He was then aged 28, and two years pre¬ 
viously his mother had become insane and she is still an inmate of 
the asylum. The patient was certified owing to delusions of persecution. 
He thought people were talking about him, and he became strange and 
erratic in conduct. At the present time he is quiet and inoffensive, 
he does a little light work, interests himself to a moderate extent in 
the activities of the ward, and apparently lives a contented existence. 
He is ready to converse on general topics and displays a considerable 
knowledge of current events, but he soon diverges off the subject into 
fantastic delusional statements. He explains in a thoroughly cheerful 
manner that he is undergoing terrible torture from subconscious force, 
nature is hypnotized, his mind is filled with Chinese hypnotic super- 
nature, he suffers from reflex action, bestiality is forced through him, 
moral agony is concentrated upon him, he has to be engulfed in the 
centre of gravity, and numerous other ideas of a like character. The 
diagnosis is obviously one of paranoid dementia prsecox. 

Now though these curious notions are loosely organized, with 
considerable pains, it is possible to piece together a coherent delusional 
line of thought. This is briefly as follows: The whole of humanity, 
nature and God himself are under the influence of some malevolent 
“superomnipotent ” power. This power takes the form of a “hypnotic 
supernature.” Its effect is to destroy freedom of action in humanity, 
forcing people to act against their desires and making them constrained 
and ill at ease. The patient traces evidence of this in current move¬ 
ments, wars, plagues, labour unrest and social injustice, detecting in 
general a tendency towards racial deterioration. Furthermore, this 
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force has prevented the souls of men from dying, and thus there is 
a quantity of floating consciousness in Nature. Because the patient 
is a “moral degenerate with a pliable mind,” he has been selected 
to play the chief rdle in this curious state of affairs. These living 
souls—chiefly Chinese—are now located in his consciousness and inflict 
numerous tortures and indignities upon him. They inflict him with 
moral agony and force bestiality through him. What are delusions 
to other people are made to him “ a frightful reality.” Thus, if 
another patient thinks he has a woman inside him, they actually put 
the spirit of a woman inside the patient himself. This state of affairs 
will shortly culminate in a “ hypnotic war,” and all the evil which is 
in him will be let loose on society. Five months of suffering will 
ensue, during which the world will be more or less disorganized and the 
patient himself will be regarded as the cause of all the trouble. He 
illustrates this by a concrete instance. Any sexual thoughts which 
have been forced into his mind will obtain actual fulfilment, women 
will become prostitutes and will trace their downfall to him. Actually, 
however, he is only the chief victim, he is the medium through which 
the regeneration of society will be brought about. When the evil force 
has inflicted sufficient agony it will be dispersed and the patient will 
be free to wage an “inspiration moral war.” Society will be purged 
through his sufferings. He will be the master power, the new 
Messiah. This brief outline indicates that the patient has constructed 
a complicated drama in which he is the central figure. The main 
theme is obviously regeneration through conflicts and suffering. Now, 
when this phantasy is analysed it becomes apparent that it represents 
the patient’s own internal conflicts and aspirations. This will become 
clear if we study the most prominent delusional ideas, giving a few of 
the associations which appeared in the analysis. 

The patient reiterates frequently the phrase, “ I am hypnotized by 
subconscious force of supemature." The following are some of his 
associations: “ I am forced to do what I otherwise would not do. 
I once saw some Chinese wrestlers; one held the other down. I have 
always been held down. I never had any free will. It wasn’t a disease, 
it was lack of will. I struggled against self-abuse; they would not let 
me give it up. I wished to break my self-consciousness, but the more 
I thought of my bad habit the more it became fixed on my mind; I lost 
the power of my nature, it was all from hypnotic force ; I lacked power 
of action. It was an effort to walk in the street, a terror to ask for 
a job. If I had made one big moral effort the weight would have gone. 
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I was never allowed to tell any one. I daren’t talk to a woman; if I 
had the pressure would have left me, I should have become a man. 
I could not prevent the wrongs and injustice about me.” From these 
associations we see that when the patient says he is hypnotized,, 
he refers to his volitional incapacity. The process is one of rationaliza¬ 
tion—by a method of outward projection the responsibility is placed 
on some external agency. The following concrete reactions which the 
patient exhibits illustrate this mechanism quite clearly. 

(а) When asked to work, the patient shows much hesitation, and 
says, “ They put the hypnotic-idle-atrophy upon me, I can do nothing.” 
He here rationalizes the feelings of incapacity which are so common in 
psychasthenics when any form of activity is required. 

(б) When he plays a game of billiards he says, “ They put the 
hypnotic pressure on, and turn my eyes the least bit, so that I cannot 
hit the ball right.” Here he rationalizes feelings of self-consciousness 
which arise in the performance of delicate co-ordinations, and which, 
of course, prevent a completely efl&cient action. It means attention ta 
movements which should be automatic, and is a common experience in 
nervous persons. 

(c) In the word-association experiments, and sometimes in conversa¬ 
tion, the patient fails to react at all; no word comes to his mind, or he 
loses the thread of his conversation. He explains in these instances, 
“ They put the hypnotic break on me, and make my mind a blank.” 
This “ thought deprivation ” is always found to be due to reminiscences 
about which the patient does not wish to think, and indicates the 
existence of submerged complexes. Such moments of obstruction ta 
his thought were ho doubt common enough in his daily life. As before, 
he explains them by reference to external agencies. 

(d) Lastly, there is a tendency for his thoughts to become automatic. 
He loses control over them, and they appear in consciousness against hia 
will. These forced reveries, to which he has been subject for many 
years, constitute one of the chief reasons for his notion of being hypno¬ 
tized. The expression, “ Nightmares are forced on to me,” illustrates 
this. These experiences will be further elucidated when his hallucina¬ 
tions are considered. 

A further notion which the patient expresses is one relating to the 
Chinese. Thus he says, “I have Chinese souls in my mind." These 
are some of his associations: ” I have been submitted to a drumhead 
trial from Chinese Machiavellis. It was a trial without defence; they 
could accuse me of what they liked, there was no retaliation. What the 
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Chinese have been through as a nation corresponds to me as an indi¬ 
vidual. The Chinese believe in the transmigration of souls. They were 
hypnotized under opium, it distorted their minds and took away the 
death agony; I have driven my thoughts in with cigarettes, it eased my 
fears, but forced me to dream bestial nightmares; if a man smokes it 
forces bad habits (masturbation) on to his mind, he cannot give them 
up. Cigarettes destroy life by taking away a little bit of super-happiness. 
The Chinese are small, their houses and trees are stunted, they are 
hypnotized like me with opium. The Chinese were trodden upon by 
European nations, they had to work other people’s minds like me. The 
Chinese were allowed to go to ruin; no one was allowed to help me, 
they were manipulated against it. The Chinese are descended from 
Hagar, a bondwoman; my mother is the mother of Chinese, she was 
left a widow to fight for herself. Before the revolution the chief power 
of China went to America. I was afraid to take any risk; my brother, 
who had more cpurage, went to America, and struck out a new line 
for himself.” The patient, however, has some more hopeful associa¬ 
tions. He describes how, since the revolution, the Chinese are breaking 
their bad habits, cutting off their pigtails, and so on. This is connected 
with the thought that the patient himself is going through a struggle or 
revolution, the effect of which is to purge him of his bad habits and 
vices. The underlying notion is expressed in his constant observation, 
“ When a man is on the downward path and polls himself up, he is 
a better man for his struggling and experience; he can tell others 
how to act.” 

The Chinese delusion is thus a process of identification. When he 
says his mind contains a Chinese spirit, he really means there are 
certain analogies between that nation and himself. He refers to the 
fact that cigarette-smoking has stunted his growth, weakening his will¬ 
power ; that he has been oppressed by others; that he has been allowed 
to drift on the downward path, a widow’s son with no one to advise him, 
and so on. 

Another form of persecution which requires elucidation is contained 
in the phrase, “ They concentrate moral agony on me.” When analysed 
this exaggerated mode of expression is found to refer to the little diffi¬ 
culties in life to which every individual is subjected. Thus he says, 
” It’s persecution, spite and malice; I’m to be trodden down; it’s not 
the thing in itself, it’s cumulative; it’s all this sense of injustice, the 
little personal, petty things. It’s the side, swank and swelled head of 
people which is agony to me. These things are trivial if you are not 
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held down.” The patient illustrates his expression by a wealth of 
concrete details. They all consist of everyday worries common to every 
working man—little annoyances in the institution, a bullying foreman, 
low wages, inability to obtain work, little aches and pains. All these 
things, of course, assume traumatic significance because of his inability 
to react effectively to situations which present themselves. 

We now come to the consideration of the patient’s hallucinations 
and allied phenomena. These consist of actual “voices,” “forced” 
thoughts which he refuses to acknowledge as his own, or sometimes 
actual dreams of a peculiarly vivid character. These experiences relate 
almost exclusively to his family. Thus the voices say to him, “ Should 
his sister tell ? ” This refers to the fact that one of his sisters had 
a child before her marriage, and the voices are asking if she should 
acquaint her husband of the fact. Further associations of an intimate 
character are also aroused. The patient exhibits a strange dislike of 
his sister’s husband, explaining it on trivial grounds. He states that on 
the day of her wedding he could not bring himself to attend the cere¬ 
mony, but went off to work. The thought of the couple as man and 
wife caused a great disturbance in his mind. These thoughts lead back 
to other concrete reminiscences of childhood, relating to infantile expe¬ 
riences of a sexual character with his sister. The voices also accuse 
his mother and sister of being prostitutes, and we find that at the 
“ drumhead trial,” to which reference has been made, this is especially 
the taunt which was levelled at his head. When he says he had no 
defence against this accusation, the significance of the remark is obvious. 
The “ bestiality ” which is “ forced ” into him consists, in the main, 
of unveiled images of an incestuous nature. The content of these 
phenomena is again determined by definite experiences of childhood 
and youth. Owing to the narrowness of their circumstances, the 
patient occupied the same room as his mother, such a state of affairs 
persisting until after puberty. This naturally led to the development 
of premature sexual curiosity, impulses and thoughts which had a 
considerable influence upon the subsequent development of the 
patient. 

Thus it is seen quite definitely that the hallucinations owe their 
origin to a series of infantile experiences. This aspect of the case will 
be referred to subsequently. For the moment it is sufficient to note the 
existence of what may be called the “ family complex,” which includes 
a series of sexual memories with impulses or compulsive tendencies in a 
special direction. 
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Having now in some degree elicited the meaning of the persecutory 
delusions, some attention must be given to the expansive side of the 
psychosis. This aspect is not nearly so prominent as the persecutory. 
The patient speaks of the future with diffidence and reluctance, and he 
always follows his delusional assertions by the remark, “ They can 
make me a liar if they wish, they can make these things hypnotic 
delusions.” The following associations denote the general trend of the 
ambitions phantasies; “ The hypnotic war is to put Nature right again, 
afterwards I shall tell what I have learnt; I am the ultimate redemp¬ 
tion which follows this bestiality, the transformation of the race will 
be done through me and doctors. The future is mental and moral 
redemption. They tell me the cause of epilepsy, consumption and 
cancer. Not doing to others as they would be done by. Swank, I call 
it. The patient S. boasts that he has tobacco at 8d. an ounce; that 
boasting affects the mind and causes epilepsy. Epilepsy is not being 
decent to a man, it’s being high and mighty; swank unbalances the 
nature. I shall have the inspiration, I shall be the master-power, and 
cure all this by saying the right thing. When I have omnipotent 
power I shall redeem things, I shall tell people what they need. They 
tell me I shall be king of kings, my mother will get freedom through 
me. I cannot do anything now, I am held down. As much moral 
force as I have had drawn away I shall have back again. My suggestion 
will be moral strength. They make me believe I shall have seven wives; 
seven is the natural number,” &c. 

These expansive ideas are of considerable interest. They refer 
almost exclusively to the patient’s endowment with knowledge and 
moral power, and they contain no reference to wealth, rank and titles. 
He explains, “I shall be myself, plain S.” Even his reference to 
the king of kings only means superiority in a volitional and moral 
sense. The following examples indicate that he will be endowed 
more especially with qualities and attributes which he actually lacks. 

(1) He will have “the inspiration”; after giving various mystical 
meanings of this he suddenly remarks, “ It is complete concentration, 
a total loss of self, and a power of forgetting your surroundings. An 
engine-driver has the inspiration when he sees the signals sub¬ 
consciously ; his eyes are fixed in front, so that he can pull up directly 
with danger. A man who has that is a superman, he is just a perfect 
being, he could overcome trouble and sickness.” This rather remark¬ 
able statement from an uneducated man expresses accurately the quality 
which he as a hesitating, perplexed and ruminating individual had 
always lacked. 

A— 31 
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(2) He will “ give society a good hiding by suggestion.” He here 
means that he will be able to retaliate for his former rebuff in a manner 
he has hitherto lacked courage to do. 

(3) A similar notion is expressed in his views on disease. He has 
for many years been preoccupied about his health, and thought he was 
consumptive, but he knows now it was due to “ lack of will.” 
He, therefore, generalizes and ascribes a mental causation to all 
maladies. “ Cancer is due to puffing of the breast with pride. Habits 
which seem nothing lead to epilepsy. If I could speak my mind I could 
cure all these. They are due to little spiteful tricks.” It is to be 
noticed that he lays stress on faults in others which have been espe¬ 
cially irritating to his sensitive nature, so that when he talks of curing 
diseases the underlying thought is, that he will reprove those who have 
annoyed him by their overbearing conduct. 

(4) Somewhat cruder are his “ wish-fulfilments ” in regard to 
marriage. He is to have seven wives, his nature will be restored, &c. 
He goes on to show how he will produce children under perfect eugenic 
conditions; but space forbids further reference to these notions. Such 
ideas are of obvious significance in a man who was obsessed by the 
thought that he was impotent. 

Now though the ultimate psychological roots of the various delu¬ 
sional thoughts have probably not been completely elicited, sufficient 
material has been obtained from the analysis to justify certain conclu¬ 
sions. In the first place, it is seen that each delusional thought has 
numerous relations or associations which serve to indicate its special 
meaning and significance; in the second place the special conflicts to 
which the patient had to adjust himself have been elicited ; and, in the 
third place, insight has been obtained into the prepsychotic charac¬ 
teristics of the patient or the peculiar setting which constitutes the basis 
of the psychosis. 

It is apparent that the character of the patient betrayed abnormal 
traits from puberty. The patient grew up shy, diffident and reserved. 
He lacked courage, was afraid to take any responsibility, and became 
increasingly unable to get into contact with his surroundings. Though 
troubled and unhappy, he felt unable to tell others of his difficulties, 
and he was keenly sensitive to his own incapacity. These constitutional 
deficiencies, taken together, represent what August Hoch has described 
as the ‘‘ shut-in personality,” and they are often found as the basis 
of dementia prsecox. 

Now in these defects of the personality I think we see what is best 
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•described as a failure in psycho-sexual evolution, using the term sexual 
in its widest sense. However one may hesitate to accept Freud’s 
eexual theories in the schematic manner in which he presents them, 
there is no doubt that the sex-impulse or libido constitutes the most 
potent biological force in the individual, and further, that defects in its 
-development lie at the root of many psycho-neurotic disturbances. 
I think we may also say that this libido or psycho-physical energy is not 
■only expended in sexual activities, in their narrow sense, but flows out¬ 
ward, is sublimed into other channels, and becomes the motive force for 
the manifold activities of ordinary life. It is interesting to note how 
this notion was expressed by Mercier quite cleaidy some years ago. 
He says, referring to the development of sexual activity at puberty, 
“ In man at this period not only does the special activity find ready 
■outlet, since to him belongs by ancient and prescriptive custom the 
initiation of the overtures of love, but at the same period of life he 
is usually provided with abundant outlets for the general activities of 
his nature, which then receive so marked an accession to their vigour. 
... He can enter freely into clubs or societies of various kinds, can 
take up a special study or pursuit, a science or an art, and find in such 
pursuits channels of escape for the activities which are so copiously 
generated within him.” At puberty, therefore, in the healthy individual 
•the libido expresses itself by transference to objects outside his own 
family; the youth finds pleasure in mixed society, he falls in love and 
so on; and also the impulse flows into other channels (sublimation), and 
becomes the motive for ambition and creative activities generally. 

No such normal, healthy development is seen in the case of our 
patient. Before puberty the surroundings and circumstances of the 
patient had been of such a character as to arouse premature sexual 
tendencies in an abnormal direction. The normal affection for his 
mother and sisters became associated with concrete sexual desires, 
impulses and curiosity, the significance of which it is impossible to 
ignore. With the growth of moral and ethical standards these impulses 
were submitted to a rigid repression, but the subsequent development of 
the patient indicates clearly that the free expression of the libido was 
hindered, the repressed impulses exerted an unconscious influence, and 
served to prevent a normal psycho-sexual evolution. 

Then at puberty, though a normal intellectual development occurred 
in the volitional sphere, defects soon became apparent. These have 
already been detailed, and indicate a failure of sublimation. In the 
■definitely sexual sphere there is a complete failure of transference 
.4 —31a 
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to object love. He develops an abnormal shyness, and later a definite 
dislike for mixed society. This afterwards becomes almost an obsession, 
and he says: “ I would walk a mile out of my way to avoid passing a 
woman.” His conscious sexual life is confined to auto-erotic tendencies, 
vague fancies about women, and a morbid curiosity comprised under 
the expression.“ spying on lovers.” 

Now, in addition to these strangled sexual impulses, associated with 
a general volitional incapacity, indicative of a failure of transference 
and sublimation, certain special reactions indicate the specific influence 
of the “family-complex.” Thus all his life the patient had shown an 
abnormal bias towards his home, an undue dependence. His own 
words indicate this: “ Home is final, there is nothing past that; 
you are your own master, your thoughts are at rest, it’s alw'ays a refuge 
for me; a chap who couldn’t fend for himself and has to depend on 
home if he is turned out is practically killed.” Another reaction indi¬ 
cative of the abnormal kind is seen in his dislike of his brother-in-law. 
When analysed this feeling was shown to be due to jealousy associated 
with childish experiences which have been already detailed. 

The delusional content shows the influence of this complex still 
more clearly. Not only is this the case in the hallucinations, the 
peculiar content of which has been described, but also in numerous 
fantastic notions relating to the patient’s mother. The following is 
characteristic: “ The hypnotic spirits mix me up with my mother; 
they pervade me with her consciousness. They make me think she 
is mother-earth. The earth has consciousness; they will give my 
mother consciousness of the thoughts which are forced into my mind. 
There is special enmity to my family.” These thoughts are very 
obscure, but they obviously mean a mystical union of the souls of his 
mother and himself; a realization on his part of the peculiar thoughts 
he has about her, and also a general tendency to place her on an exalted 
plane. 

It has been necessary to consider the personality of the patient in 
some detail, because without such knowledge the significance of the 
psychosis is quite obscure. It is clear that the psychosis does not 
depend on any notably severe external stresses, but rather upon defects 
in the make-up of the patient, which prevented him from reacting 
effectively to ordinary situations. The patient aptly expresses his own 
defect in the phrase “ I never grew up.” This is quite true. While 
his intellectual growth was probably beyond the average, the develop¬ 
ment of his libido, that “ life-force ” which serves to create healthy 
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external interests, and forces an individual into contact with the world, 
was hindered and unahle to find free expression. Thus the patient 
becomes a solitary, brooding figure; nourishing ambitions he cannot 
gratify, and isolated in a world which must of necessity assume an 
aspect hostile and malignant. This is the soil upon which the psychosis 
develops. The delusional phantasy is a method of compensation—it is 
a substitute for efficient action. 

A brief review of the content of the psychosis will make this clear. 
In the first place there is the mechanism of wish-fulfilment. The shy, 
diffident, hypochondriacal youth, afraid of responsibility, unahle to 
retaliate and conscious of his own incapacity, is to become the great 
liealer by moral force, he is to purge society, he is to transform the 
world into a Utopia and put right those social conditions against which 
he has struggled so ineffectively. He is to have “the inspiration”— 
perfect efficiency. In the sexual sphere his strangled impulses become 
fantastically realized, and we find “ he outrages females by hypnotic 
transference.” His auto-erotic fancies assume a definitely illusory form, 
and be becomes endowed with the “ face and form of a woman.” How 
his suppressed incestuous impulses force their way into consciousness 
in the form of hallucinations and obscure delusional thoughts has 
already been described; and on a more elevated plane of thought the 
patient pictures himself as the father of a numerous healthy progeny, 
born and bred under perfect eugenic conditions. 

In the second place there is the mechanism of projection. The 
analysis has shown that the patient ascribes to some external agency 
all his feelings of incapacity, all his inferior attributes and qualities, 
and all his thoughts and desires which do not harmonize with his 
ethical and moral standards. Such thoughts and feelings are not his 
at all, his real personality is the one which is “ held down,” the perfect 
being which will emerge at the termination of the hypnotic war. This 
method of adjustment is no more than an exaggeration of a mechanism 
which is common enough in everyday life. The incompetent man is 
always ready to regard himself as the victim of circumstances ; because 
in this way he avoids looking into his own mind and discovering the 
painful fact that his failure results from his own inefficiency. It is 
obvious that an elaborate, persecutory, delusional scheme may originate 
in this manner. This mechanism is of particular interest in regard 
to hallucinations. An individual refuses to acknowledge these isolated 
images as belonging to himself because they are out of harmony with 
the general trend of his personality. Thus, one of my patients, who 
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was afiQicted with “voices” which made amusing but vulgar remarks to- 
her, denied strenuously that they could be her own thoughts because 
she could never under any circumstances entertain such coarse notions. 
In the same way one patient not only gratifies his less creditable 
desires, but he is able to absolve himself of all responsibility in the 
matter. Instead of struggling against his thoughts, he can now give 
himself up to them, and he is able to explain in a detached and com¬ 
placent manner that they do not belong to his own personality at all. 

Lastly, we see in this delusional phantasy the erection of a pre¬ 
tentious philosophic scheme which serves as a complete substitute for 
an incapacity in action. Such a defensive mechanism is quite usual. 
Individuals who fail to adjust themselves to reality often tend to fajl 
back into rumination upon the meanings of things, and are apt to 
adopt a pretentious manner of speech. I cannot refrain from giving an 
excellent example in one of my own patients who has shown an increas¬ 
ing incapacity to manage his own affairs. He is now becoming very 
superior and detached, and recently he wrote as follows : “ In a world 
in which nothing is an indefinite something there is much ground for 
hope, and one may view with calmness the progress towards final night 
of those who use distributed negatives to inconceivability, and betake 
oneself to a cold peak of learning which sees humanity concluded under 
a barren negative; and like the wayfaring man to formulate the 
advance of a nation of strong negatives over a nation of weak positives 
in such a way as to cause the influx of a united people of a far 
continent.” There is no doubt that these phrases seem perfectly 
rational to the writer himself, though the actual relation between 
the words and the concrete thoughts they are designed to express 
is decidedly obscure. They certainly give him a great deal of pleasure 
and infuse him with a delicious sense of intellectual superiority. 

’ This superior attitude is very obvious in our patient, and it is 
readily understood how, detached from the external world of reality, 
he naturally fell back into the contemplation of all kinds of obscure 
subjects—social problems, religion, hypnotism, the yellow peril—which 
afforded all the necessary material for the psychosis. The less efficient 
the patient becomes the more his ego expands, and eventually he feels 
that he has arrived at the solution of every problem which presents 
itself. From a state of uneasy rumination and doubt, he has attained 
a position of positive belief, and he is able to watch the fruitless 
struggles of his fellow-creatures with an air of complacent detachment. 
As the patient interprets his own actions, so he interprets those of other 
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people. He sees in humanity a mass of struggling souls, manipulated 
by an unseen force, each striving against the other—a topsy-turvy 
world which he alone can put right. Thus prevented by defects 
in his personality from an energetic application to reality, and unable 
to mould his circumstances in accordance with his desires, the patient 
gratifies his inner tendencies by the construction of a delusional phantasy. 
The psychosis has therefore a definite biological significance, analogous 
to other inferior mental operations in normal mental life. It is a 
method of adjustment by means of which the patient attains a state 
of equilibrium, and compensates himself for a life of conflict and 
failure. 


Discussion on the above Paper by Dr. Devine and on 
Dr. Rows’s Paper on The Importance of Disturbances 
of the Personality in Mental Disorders.”^ 

The President (Sir George H. Savage) : I think the Section may be 
congratulated on having arranged with Dr. Rows to have his paper published 
before this discussion took place. First I must congratulate him on the most 
interesting analysis of his two cases. As to the feeling of personality, when 
I began the study of mental disorders some forty years ago one beard a great 
deal about the perversion of the “ ego,” and now we are reconsidering that 
question, but from other standpoints. I agree with the statement that the 
recognition of personality is associated with normal streams of nervous 
influences which constantly pour from healthy viscera to the brain, associated 
with parallfel streams flowing through the senses to the same centres, but 
I cannot accept the idea that these combined streams of nervous influence 
produce the personal feeling. Alterations in the streams derived from one 
viscus or another will, I believe, alter the personal feeling. 1 should like to 
know from Dr. Hows if he recognizes those cases of mental disorder in which 
there is simply a complaint of the loss of an organ. In healthy function we 
are ignorant of our brains or our stomachs, but when they are diseased we 
have special pains, but besides this* I have seen many cases in which the 
patient has complained of what might be called a vacuum sense. In one or 
more of these cases I have met with the statement of the patient that he had 
lost himself, and I remember a general paralytic who was always seeking for 
himself. I have long said that the personal feeling seems to me to be built up 
along the gastro-intestinal, that is the nutritional lines, in man, but along the 
reproductive organ lines in women. I have seen very many women who, with 
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some ovarian trouble, have lost all norn^al feeling and who, with restoration of 
the ovarian function, have recovered their personal feeling. With altered skin 
sensibility I have also come across changes in the personal feeling, and here 
we have to do sometimes with hysterical hyperaesthesia or anaesthesia; but 
I must not trespass on the time , for the special discussion beyond congratulat¬ 
ing Dr. Devine on his paper, and I feel special interest in it as he approaches 
the subject from the opposite pole to that which, many years since, I did. 
I wrote of the morbid mental growths, tracing many fixed delusions to simple 
but recurring impressions. 

Dr. Ernest Jones (London): I should like to direct special attention to 
a matter touched on in the closing sentences of Dr. Devine’s valuable paper. 
He pointed out that delusions have not only a meaning, discoverable only by 
analytic investigation, but also a function—namely, a biologically defensive one. 
This consideration may be carried further, and it may be said that, strictly 
speaking, delusions are rather indications of a disease-process already dealt 
with by the organism than manifestations of the disease-process itself. 
This view, based on psycho-analytic studies, is in opposition to the current 
psychiatric one, which would tend to measure a morbid mental condition, in 
part at least, by the intensity and quality of the delusions present. When the 
psychology of delusional states is carefully investigated, however, it is found 
tliat they represent attempts, the best under the ‘prevailing circumstances, to 
restore a unified whole to the dissociated consciousness that has resulted from 
intrapsychical confiict. Adaptation to external reality depends essentially on 
the adequate transformation of various unconscious strivings into activities 
that are in harmony with the cultural standards of consciousness. Failure in 
this process denotes severe intrapsychical conflict, which must be resolved in 
one form or another if mental equilibrium is at all to be restored. One way 
in which this may be accomplished is through the construction of a series of 
delusions, the world of reality being remodelled—in the patient’s phantasy— 
in terms of his complexes ; this is easier, but less satisfactory, than the more 
normal process of adjusting the complexes themselves to the needs of external 
reality. The delusions thus make it possible for the patient once more to 
have a coherent and consistent view of life, though it is coherent only from 
his point of view, not .from that of the observer. The formation of delusions 
is really a healing process and represents a kind of recovery, imperfect though 
this may seem to the outsider; the analogy of fibrosis, or scar tissue, is by no 
means an inaccurate one. 

These considerations have an important practical bearing on therapeutics. 
At present it is generally thought that whenever one has a chance to influence 
any given delusion, whether by hypnotism or in any other way, it is one's 
duty to do so. On the contrary, I would point out that considerable harm 
may be done to the patient in this manner, and the reason is not bard to 
see. If the system of defences that have spontaneously been erected are 
broken down from without, then it may or may not be possible for the 
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patient to restore them in a more suitable form, and failure here means a 
disastrous outcome to the case. Without a careful preliminary investigation 
on psycho-analytical lines one can never be sure what precisely will be the 
result of removing a given delusion, or whether it is in the patient’s power to 
replace it by something more adequate to the mental situation. I would, 
therefore, urge that in the mental treatment of these cases attention should 
not be confined to the matter of delusions and that the general personal 
significance of these should be investigated before any treatment directed 
against them is undertaken. 

Dr. William Brown thought there was a danger of too much emphasis 
being laid upon alterations of organic sensations in explaining disturbances of 
personality. Whilst fully appreciating the value of Dr. Eows’s paper and 
granting to toxic substances the r6le of verx causai, he maintained that the 
principal factors in any mental disturbances, so serious that they could be 
called disturbances of the i>ersonality, were mental conflicts arising among the 
instinctive and emotional elements of the mind. In psychology the older 
sensationalist theories had been replaced by views which did greater justice 
to the conative aspect of instinct and emotion, and, corresponding to this 
transition, there seemed to be a movement away from the James-Lange theory 
of the emotions (“ an emotion — a sum of organic sensations”) to views, such 
as those of Dr. W. McDougall, which laid the main emphasis on the specific 
nature and conative unity of the individual emotions. Personality consisted 
mainly of organized emotional dispositions, intellectualized in various ways. 
In mental alienation the symptoms were often found to be full of meaning, 
and no account of them in terms of organic sensations or of underlying 
physiological changes could be at all adequate as an explanation. Freud’s 
theories fulfilled the psychological requirements of the cases to an enormously 
greater extent. Dr. Devine had shown this in the case of dementia praecox 
in his paper, which was as convincing as it was interesting. 

Dr. T. W. Mitchell: The subject of Dr. Eows’s paper appeals to many 
outside the ranks of the professional psychiatrists. It is of interest to the 
student of normal psychology, for it touches the central problem of his science 
—the nature of personality. It is of interest to those of us who are engaged 
in psychotherapeutic practice, for we are constantly encountering in our daily 
work disintegrations of personality which, though they have not passed the 
shadowy borderland that separates sanity from insanity, are no doubt funda¬ 
mentally of the same nature as some of those with which the alienist has 
to deal. We sometimes meet in a pure form the particular defect whose 
importance in mental disorders Dr. Eows has discussed, and it seems likely 
that it is in these uncomplicated cases, where there are no other indications of 
mental aberration, that this disturbance of personality—this depersonalization, 
as it has been called by French writers—may be most conveniently and most 
profitably studied. Not very long ago I had an example of this condition in 
a man who was under my care for a few weeks. He was aged 45, and had held 
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a responsible position in a large insurance company for many years. He was 
very keen about his work and never allowed himself any recreation. He had 
always been addicted to introspection, and although poorly equipped with 
knowledge apart from what was necessary for his business, he was very prone 
to spend much thought on problems that were too big for him. He wanted, 
as he expressed it, to get to the bottom of things. For several years he had 
noticed that when fatigued he was apt to suffer from attacks of extreme absent- 
mindedness, in which he felt as if he were walking about in a dream and the 
world had lost its reality. But until lately he could always pull himself 
together and get back to his usual state of mind. At last, however, as a 
result, he said, of overwork and anxiety about his business affairs, the feeling 
of unreality settled down upon him and he could not shake it off. He had 
great difficulty in finding words to express the nature of his trouble. He 
said he seemed to have lost consciousness of himself. He realized that his 
intelligence was not affected, and admitted that he was quite capable of 
attending to his business, if he could feel that it ivas his business—if he 
could feel any interest in it, or that it had any relation to himself. He knew 
and recognized all his surroundings, but said they felt strange to him. He 
did not complain of any bodily pain or incapacity except a feeling of oppres¬ 
sion in his head accompanied by anxiety about himself and his strange state 
of mind. Ordinary clinical methods revealed no abnormality of sensation 
or movement, but he said that neither bis sensations nor his movements felt 
as if they belonged to him. He knew that he had sensations and performed 
movements, but he maintained that somehow they did not seem right, and 
the only explanation he could give me of what he meant was his insistent 
reiteration that he had lost consciousness of himself. This case shows 
without any complications the essential features of depersonalization. It 
shows a feeling of strangeness, a want of familiarity, accompanying all 
conscious process, a lack of that warmth and intimacy which normally 
accompanies all experience that we call our own. This feeling of strangeness 
may be in reference to the self or to the external world, but it is commonly 
assumed that the disturbance in the consciousness of the self is the primary 
defect. Hence attempts to account for this'^ peculiar disorder of personality 
are generally preceded by an inquiry into the ground or basis of the normal 
consciousness of self. And it is on the answer given to this question that 
the interpretation of the facts of depersonalization depends. Now the 
consciousness of self, like all other kinds of experience, has cognitive, 
affective, and conative aspects, and different writers have seen in one or 
other of these aspects the central core or nucleus of personality. Those 
with an intellectualistic bias find this nucleus in the sum of the sensations 
derived from the bodily organs. Others find it in the feeling-tone which 
accompanies these sensations. Others, again, find it in those apperceptive 
activities which underlie both sensation and feeling. The disturbance of the 
consciousness of self in depersonalization is therefore sometimes ascribed 
to changes in the organ-sensations, sometimes to disorders of feeling-tone, 
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and sometimes to defects of those activities on which both sensation and 
feeling tone are said to depend. Dr. Bows keeps in close touch, I think, with 
the best psychological thought of our time, when he subscribes to the view 
that “ efforts or processes of activity form the nucleus of the ego.*’ These 
efforts or processes of activity are embraced in the function of apperception, 
and a disturbance of this function should be the fundamental factor in the 
production of depersonalization. But Dr. Rows, in seeking for a cause of 
the disturbance of apperception, finds it in disturbance in the sphere of feeling- 
tones. The argument here seems to me to turn in a circle, and a disorder 
of a product of a process becomes the cause of the disorder of the process 
itself. I quote the relevant passages from Dr. Eows’s paper: “ . . . efforts 
or processes of activity form the nucleus of the ego.” “The feeling of 
activity is the reflection of a special process, the apperceptive and reproducing 
process; the sensations, representations, the feelings, form the content, Ihe 
result of this activity.” “ . . . if a real change of this apperceptive function 
arise in the form of a diminished activity it will lead to a failure to compre¬ 
hend external and internal impressions.” “ . . . the feelings are the root 
from which the disturbances of apperception develop. Changes in the ego¬ 
feeling (Selbstgefuhl) determine a lowering of the reproducing and apperceptive 
activity.” Now Dr. Rows agrees with Kutzinski that the fundamental 
component of the ego is to be found in the experience of action. But the 
feeling of activity is the reflection of the apperceptive and reproducing process: 
and sensations, representations, and feelings are a result of this activity. 
Moreover, depersonalization is admittedly due to a real change, a diminished 
activity, of the apperceptive function. How, then, can the cause of this 
change in the apperceptive function be found in the feelings which are 
themselves a result of this function? Kutzinski says that changes in the 
ego-feeling determine a lowering of the reproducing and apperceptive activity. 
Should we not rather say that a lowering of the reproducing and apperceptive 
activity determines a change of the ego-f6feling? The change in the ego¬ 
feeling is the very change that we want to account for. Jung’s interpretation 
of the libido of psycho-analytic theory is entirely in harmony with the view 
that the primary defect in depersonalization consists in some disturbance of 
those energic processes which are “ subjectively perceived as aspiration, longing, 
or striving.” Depersonalization reveals itself essentially as a loss of the feeling 
of reality, both of the self and of the world, and the feeling of reality is 
inseparable from the feeling of activity or striving. The real to us is what 
acts upon us and what we can react upon. As M. Bergson says, “ The concrete 
feeling that we have of present reality consists in fact of our consciousness 
of the actual movements whereby our organism is naturally responding to 
stimulation.” And if our consciousness of these movements be split off in 
some degree from the rest of the content of any experience, a feeling of the 
unreality of that experience, a depersonalization, will arise. When we try to 
■explain why a dissociation of the consciousness of these movements occurs 
we must recognize that this particular problem is part of a much larger 
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problem—the problem of dissociations of consciousness as a whole. According 
as we have been the more influenced by Paris or by Vienna we may see in 
dissociation a passive letting go, due to misdre psychologiquCy or a “ flight into 
sickness ’’ to escape a reality that is imbearable. 

Dr. E. G. Eows : I was very pleased to learn that Dr. Devipe would bring 
forward his paper at this meeting because, having read the abstract which was 
circulated to the members of this Section, I felt sure his case would offer 
many points of resemblance to the cases referred to in my paper. Dr. Devine’s 
case and my cases have all started with a psycho-sexual maldevelopment. In 
all the cases this maldevelopment could be traced from the early years of the 
patients. In my paper I dealt more with the question of the personality and 
its disturbance and I did not give many details regarding the psycho-sexual 
development, but evidence with regard to it was not lacking. Many incidents 
had occurred in Case I to render a normal development impossible. There 
was also the day-dreaming, to which Dr. Devine^—rightly, I think—attached 
considerable importance. On Mondays, these day-dreams were always of a 
grossly sexual type; on the other days they were of the ordinary kind, that is 
to say, she married above her position, but the happiness lasted only for a 
time and the end was generally murder or suicide. These day-dreams at last 
obtained a definite power over her. I take it that was the result of the 
depersonalization becoming more definite and she was losing control of herself. 
During the mental breakdown all three patients complained of loss of will 
power, and a disturbance of the personality was a prominent sign of the 
illness. Now, what is it that determines this loss of conti'ol ? I am afraid we 
do not know. It may be that some toxic influence acting on the brain cells 
may interfere with the nervous processes, but I am aware of no evidence 
which will allow of any definite statement on the subject. In any case I 
think we shall derive much assistance in the elucidation of our cases if we 
examine the early stages of the patient’s history. In the majority of cases 
the change is a gradual one until the depersonalization becomes so intense 
that the patient recognizes the alteration, although unable to explain it. We 
all know how uncomfortable it is to live in a condition which is recognized as 
abnormal, but of which no explanation is forthcoming. We see this often in 
ordinary life. The patient who feels a pain somewhere is driven to explain it, 
although the explanation adopted need not necessarily be anywhere near the 
truth. It is called “ rheumatism,” and relief is felt at giving it a name. 
Probably a similar process took place in all these cases and also in the case 
referred to by Dr. Mitchell. I am glad, therefore, that Dr. Devine’s case was 
introduced to-night because I think his paper and mine mutually help each 
other, and even though they do not provide a full explanation they yet support 
the view that much may be learnt by an examination on modern lines. With 
regard to the remarks of the President, I may say I had no intention to- 
convey the idea that in these disturbances of the personality we were dealing 
merely with streams of nerve energy. My object was to suggest that it is the 
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feeling of activity which we first become conscious of and which, according 
to the authorities I have quoted, forms the basis of our personality. But 
that does not mean that the personality is constituted of the feeling of activity 
alone. In my paper I suggested that although these streams of nerve energy 
which give us the feeling of activity, are primary, they are intimately asso¬ 
ciated with and may be the determining cause of the changes in the organs 
which have been usually connected with the emotions. I agree with Myers 
that the influence these sensations from the organs exert may be to emphasize 
the pleasure or displeasure which accompanies the satisfactory carrying on of 
the dynamic processes in the brain on which mental activity depends. So 
that although the organ sensations are no longer recognized as the primary 
cause of the emotions they do fulfil an important function. With regard 
to the changes of personality in cases in which organ lesions exist, is it not 
probable that most of the statements made by patients are their explanation 
of sensations they feel ? They are not necessarily facts. For instance, the 
statement that the patient no longer has a brain or a stomach does not 
represent a real condition, but may be the explanation of some abnormal 
sensation dependent on a disturbed function of the organs. We know that in 
. such cases a lesion capable of producing an abnormal sensation is often found 
on subsequent examination. Professor Brown seems to be unable to accept 
some of the statements of my paper, although he did not clearly define his 
objections. He agrees, however, that the organ sensations are not the primary 
cause of the emotions. During the last few years various physiological and 
psychological observations have rendered difficult the acceptance of the Lange- 
James theory of the emotions. Amongst these we may mention the results 
of Sherrington's experiments on dogs and Elliott’s experiments on cats. 
Sherrington cut across the spinal cord of a dog in the cervical region. It 
followed, of course, that no impulses could pass from the brain to influence the 
vessels controlled by the sympathetic system and no sensations derived from 
the organs supplied by the sympathetic system could reach the brain. But 
the dog lost no part of the emotional side of its character. According to 
Sherrington and others who saw the animal, its emotional reactions were just 
as quick as before the operation. Moreover it is known that dogs will not eat 
dog-flesh, and when dog-flesh was placed on a dish before this dog it refused it 
with disgust. But when that dish was removed and horse-flesh was placed 
before it, it consumed it with evident pleasure. Elliott experimented on cats 
in a somewhat similar way. He made use of a substance which when injected 
into cats produced a condition of marked irritability. In his experiments he 
cut across the spinal cord in the cervical region and he found that an injection 
of this substance was followed by evidences of anger closely resembling those 
produced in the animal before the spinal cord was divided. In both these 
instances it is difficult to see how the organ sensations could be the primary 
cause of the emotions. From the psychological point of view, if the emotional 
states depend chiefly on some changes occurring in the vascular system, with 
dilatation or contraction of the vessels, and if this is the direct result of the 
A— 316 
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perception of some stipiulus, would it not be exi>ected that a similar stimulus 
Acting through the same system, the sympathetic system, would give rise to a 
similar emotion ? But it does not. For instance, the smell of a savoury dish 
to a himgry man produces an emotion of pleasurable anticipation with secre¬ 
tion of saliva. But the smell of food to a man half an hour after having dined 
causes an emotion of disgust and he will speak of it as a “ stench." What is 
the new factor which has been introduced to give rise to this opposite result ? 
Is it not that there are a fresh series of associations following the perception 
of the smell and leading to an altered process of apperception ? In the one 
oase it causes a feeling of pleasure because the stimulus is able to combine 
harmoniously wdth memory-pictures of past stimuli under similar circum¬ 
stances ; in the other case the stimulus cannot combine harmoniously, a new 
series of associations are formed and a different emotional state arises. By 
going back to the function of apperception we come to deal with fundamental 
processes with which, we must assume, certain simple physiological activities 
Are intimately associated. If we admit the importance of these fundamental, 
dynamic processes we shall be able to understand how various influences may 
disturb the precision and constancy of their action. That leads me to speak 
of the action of the toxins which Dr. Orr and I have observed in our experi¬ 
ments. We have found that by bringing toxins into close contact with the 
sympathetic system we produce dilatation of the vessels in the spinal cord, 
hyaline degeneration of the waIIs of the vessels, and following that a disturbance 
of the nutrition of the nerve tissues ; and associated with these disturbances 
we found a slight degeneration of the nerve cells, a more marked degeneration 
of the myelin sheath and a considerable reaction of the neuroglia cells. I 
submit that these changes cannot exist in a marked degree in the nervous 
system without interfering with the finer processes, which we may assume form 
the basis of the functions of apperception and association. We know that 
these functions may be disturbed—inhibited or encouraged—by slight agencies, 
a sense of fatigue or a dose of alcohol; and in the changes we have produced 
in the sympathetic system by toxins placed in the peritoneal cavity we have 
some striking evidence of serious alterations—though we are in the earliest 
stages of this investigation—which should encourage us to pursue this line of 
inquiry. 


Dr. Devine briefly replied. 
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The Selection of the Incision in Coeliotomy. 

By Chakles A. Pannett, F.R.C.S. 

Thebe is no need to dwell upon the dire effects which result from 
an improper abdominal incision, or from a properly made incision in 
which there has been some fault in the subsequent healing. A pro¬ 
lapsed kidney, or visceroptosis, may make life scarcely tolerable; loss of 
the proper upward expiratory movement of the diaphragm is liable to 
be followed by undesirable consequences to the lungs, and a hernia is 
always a menace to life itself. 

Subordinated to the desire to achieve the essential intra-abdominal 
manipulations should be a prominently insistent propensity to utilize 
a method of approach which will finally leave the abdominal wall in a 
functionally intact state. It must be just as perfect a support to, and 
compressor of, the abdominal contents as previously, and the move¬ 
ments of the trunk must be carried out with the same facility as before. 
This object can only be attained if (1) no nerves are permanently 
damaged; (2) wounds in muscle and aponeurosis unite by firm, narrow 
scars, which are so situated that they are not subjected to undue cross¬ 
tension which will result in their stretching. 

(I) Some Observations on the Permanent Effects upon the 
Abdominal Wall which may remain after the Employ¬ 
ment OP SOME generally ADOPTED INCISIONS. 

(1) Incision in the Linea A Iba is so commonly followed by stretching 
of the scar and separation of the two recti, when the wound has been 
made below the umbilicus, that the merest reference to the condition 
N —18 
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need be made. It is particularly likely to follow gynaecological opera¬ 
tions when the aponeurosis has been previously much thinned and 
stretched by the presence in the abdomen of a large fibroid or ovarian 
cyst. 

(2) Incision Splitting the Bectus Fibres .—This incision is used by 
some surgeons for many abdominal operations, and by nearly all when 
it is necessary to approach the biliary tract. It is commonly followed 
by paralysis of that part of the rectus which lies medial to the incision. 
The condition of affairs one and a half years after an operation for the 
removal of gall-stones is shown in fig. 1. This case is representative, as 
the examination of other such cases has revealed. The vertical part of 



the scar, 4 in. long, was situated between the outer and middle thirds of 
the width of the rectus; the oblique part, 3 in. long, was parallel with 
and i in. below the costal margin. The part of the rectus unshaded in 
the diagram was paralysed. It could be made to contract in response 
to neither the galvanic nor faradic current. The rest of the right 
rectus and the opposite rectus reacted normally to electrical stimulation. 
When the patient raised her shoulders from off the bed there was no 
appreciable bulging, but the paralysed portion of the muscle remained 
soft, and did not contract. The absence of bulging will be referred to 
later. 

(3) Incision in the Linea Semilunaris .—This incision is chiefly used 
to gain access to the kidney or colon. I have seen very extensive 
paralysis of the rectus when this incision has been used for abdominal 
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nephrectomy and for removing a large retroperitoneal tumour. Fig. 2 
depicts an interesting condition to which I shall return later. Upon 
this patient was performed the radical operation for the removal of a 
sarcomatous testicle and its associated lymphatic glands. The incision 
was continued upward from the external abdominal ring along the linea 
semilunaris to a point 2 in. below the costal margin. Two years later 
the lower two-thirds of the right rectus (the portion stippled in the 
diagram) were weak, but still apparently had some power of contracting. 
On coughing, this part of the rectus bulged slightly. It could not be 
made to contract to the faradic current, although the rest of the muscle 
and the opposite corresponding muscle reacted vigorously. 




(4) Lateral Rectus Sheath Incision .—This is the incision so widely 
employed at the present time for dealing with disease of the appendix, 
and indeed for dealing with any lesion for which an incision in the linea 
semilunaris can be adopted. Fig. 3 represents the condition of a 
patient three months after an operation for appendicitis. The scar was 
situated just internal to the outer border of the rectus and was 2 in. 
long, its upper extremity lying J in. below the level of the umbilicus. 
The unshaded portion of rectus was paralysed and exhibited the com¬ 
plete reaction of degeneration. The stippled areas both medial and 
lateral to the scar bulged. Fig. 4 shows a similar case, in which it was 
noted at the operation that one nerve, lying on the posterior layer of 
the rectus sheath, was divided. The outer band of the rectus, reaching 
from the scar right down to the pubes, was found very weak seven 
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months after operation. The excitability of the rectus below the 
umbilicus on the right side was markedly diminished to faradism. But 
this result does not always follow division of a nerve going into the 
rectus during an appendectomy. Thus out of four of my cases in which 
it was noted that one nerve was divided, two presented subsequently no 
sign of weakness of the rectus; one is the case shown in hg. 4; the 
other showed a similar but less marked weakness of a lateral strip of 
the rectus. 

(5) McBurney’s Incision. — Under certain circumstances, to be 
considered later, this may be followed by a ventral or, according to 
Hoguet [3], by an inguinal hernia. With the latter condition I have 




not met, but fig. 5 shows the former. It will be noticed that the 
bulging area is largely medial to the inner extremity of the incision. 

(6) Oblique Lumbar Incision for exposing the Kidney. —The result¬ 
ing weakness which may follow is shown in fig. 6. One year after 
nephrectomy in this case there was found an oval area of paralysed 
muscle situated above the outer half of Foupart’s ligament, some 
distance in front of the anterior end of the incision. 

(7) Vertical Incision lateral to the Linea Semilunaris. —Fig. 7 
depicts the resulting paralysis of the rectus following the exposure of 
the kidney through an unusual incision. The scar was situated in the 
mammary line, and extended vertically downwards for 3| in. and then 
along the direction of the external oblique fibres for 1 in., its lower 
extremity being 2^ in. above the interspinous plane. There was a strip 
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of rectus below the umbilicus and close to the middle line, which had 
lost its power of contraction. 

(II) The Consideration of the Factors which have produced 

THESE EeSULTS. 

These results depend upon: (1) Damage to motor nerves coursing 
through the abdominal wall; or (2) weak union of severed muscular or 
tendinous fibres; or (3) a combination of both of the two preceding 
factors. 

The arrangement of muscles and tendons in the abdominal wall 
need not detain us, but reference must be made to the disposition of 
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the nerves which course through it. The rectus receives its nerve 
supply from the sixth to the twelfth dorsal nerves and the ilio-hypo- 
gastric. Fig. 9 is a drawing from a dissection showing the course of 
these nerves. The arrangement is liable to vary somewhat, especially 
in the lower part of the abdomen, where the nerves lateral to the rectus 
interlace to form a kind of plexus. This dissection is, however, fairly 
typical. The short branches to the transverse and oblique muscles are 
not represented. The direction of the nerves is to be noted. The ninth 
nerve runs transversely inwards ; those above run upwards and inwards, 
whilst those below run with increasing degrees of obliquity downwards 
and inwards. Usually five branches (from the tenth to the twelfth 
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Hernia in the linea alba is due to insecure union of the divided 
median tendon. May lard [7] has pointed out that for firm union of 
tendons a good blood and lymph supply are necessary. The linea alba 
is very avascular and has but few lymphatics. 

The condition shown in fig. 1 is to be explained solely by the injury 
done to motor nerves of the upper part of the rectus. The aponeurosis 
has firmly united. 

The case shown in fig. 2 has certain points of interest. In spite of 
the inevitable division of a large number of motor nerves, some power 
of contraction still remained to the rectus. This can only be explained 
by supposing, either that the suturing was so accurate that divided 
nerve-ends were in contact, and that regeneration took place, or that 
nerve-fibres grew down to the muscular nerve plexus from the upper 
unparalysed segments. I am convinced that sometimes the former 
alternative does take place, though obviously it is very difficult to prove, 
and of course cannot be counted on in any particular case. It is in¬ 
teresting in this connexion, also, to note that Mays [8] found in the 
frog that stimulation of the nerve supply of one segment of the rectus 
causes not only this segment but the whole muscle to contract, showing 
that in this animal there must be an anastomosis between nerves supply¬ 
ing the different segments. Whether this is also the case in mammals 
I have not experimentally tested, but the fact remains that very 
large incisions in the linea semilunaris, which must divide several nerves 
entering the rectus, are not remotely followed by such a grave paralysis 
of the muscle as we should be led to expect. 

The condition shown in fig. 3 has resulted from a combination of 
injury to nerves and weak union of the rectus sheath, which has led to 
subsequent stretching. If the sheath is securely sutured and good union 
obtained, even although the rectus be paralysed from injury to its nerves, 
no localized bulging occurs because the sheath, which is the intermediate 
tendon of the large lateral abdominal muscles, is pulled tight by them 
over the paralysed rectus. Some bulging, however, compared with the 
opposite side, will be seen when the patient coughs. But should the 
scar stretch the intermediate tendon is lengthened and the muscles 
can no longer contract sufficiently to keep it taut. Then it is that 
bulging occurs and it is seen external to the wound site as well as 
internal to it. 

The absence of any very obvious localized bulging of a paralysed 
section of rectus, when a careful suturing of the sheath has been per¬ 
formed, has led some surgeons to attribute very little importance to the 
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proper functioning of the rectus muscle. Winslow [10], in writing of 
the technique of abdominal incisions, regards the proper suturing of 
aponeurosis as everything, and pays but little attention to weakened 
rectus, as does also Maylard. But with this I cannot agree. Quite 
apart from the fact that movements of the trurrii are interfered with if 
the rectus is paralysed, some of the unpleasant after-effects of abdominal 
operations—namely, dragging pains, especially on standing, constipation 
and indigestion—are due, I believe, not to adhesions to which they are 
so usually attributed, but to a general diminution of intra-abdominal 
tension. This is proved by the frequent disappearance of such sym¬ 
ptoms with the wearing of an efficient belt. 

It will be seen on referring to 6gs. 3, 4 and 7 that in these cases 
vertical strips of the rectus are paralysed. I have met with this pheno¬ 
menon several times and have been led to believe that the nerves going 
into the rectus below the umbilicus supply vertical strips of this muscle. 
This may quite conceivably be the case if the rectus is' developed as 
Mall [6] describes it, by transversely running myotomes turning down¬ 
wards. Each segment of rectus between two lineae transversee would 
thus correspond with the ventral portions of two or three myotomes. 
I have tried repeatedly to find some anatomical basis for this in the 
adult, but it is very difficult in dissections to make out which nerve- 
branches going into the rectus are motor nerves and which are destined 
to pass through the muscle to supply the skin. I can only state it as 
a clinical fact that, as the result of operative injury to the abdominal 
nerves, vertical strips of rectus below the umbilicus may be paralysed 
without the whole width of the muscle being affected. 

The localized paralysis of muscle seen in figs. 5 and 6 is due, I believe, 
to injury to the ilio-hypogastric nerve or to the lateral branches which 
this nerve gives off. In the former case the appendix lay in contact 
with the right kidney, and to get sufficient room the internal oblique and 
transversalis had to be snipped across their fibres in an upward direction. 
Hoguet.[4] describes a case similar to that represented in fig. 5. He 
also describes cases of right inguinal hernia following appendectomy 
through a McBurney incision, and attributes it to injury of the ilio¬ 
inguinal nerve resulting in a weakness of the lower borders of the 
internal oblique and transversalis and of the cremaster muscles which 
guard the internal ring. I have not met with an unequivocal case of 
this description. 
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(III) CONSIDEEATION OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH SHOULD INFLUENCE 
THE Choice of an Appropriate Incision. 

Having accepted the postulate that injury to nerves should be 
avoided, we see that this condition can only be complied with by 
making incisions (1) where there are no nerves, (2) parallel to the 
direction of nerves so that we may pass between them, or (3) across 
nerves only where they can be displaced out of the way of possible 
injury. In fact, the peril to which nerves are exposed depends upon 
the situation of the incision and its length. The situation of the in¬ 
cision will depend upon the probability of the diagnosis made being the 
correct one, and it will also depend upon the particular organ which is 
diseased. The length of the incision will bear a relation to the accessi¬ 
bility of the affected organ and to the skill of the surgeon who has to 
cope with the pathogenic condition. Thus a McBurney or lateral rectus 
sheath incision should never be made in a case of right-sided abdominal 
pain, when the diagnosis between appendicitis and acute salpingitis 
remains undecided before operation, nor when the surgeon cannot 
differentiate between appendicitis and acute cholecystitis. Enlargement 
of either of these incisions beyond a quite moderate amount is pro¬ 
ductive of too great harm to warrant the procedure becoming a normal 
premeditated one. In each case a paramedian rectus sheath incision 
should be used. It is true also that the wound should be made as nearly 
as possible over the situation of the diseased organ; but this rule must 
by no means be regarded as immutably fixed if we are to follow the 
principles herewith laid down. 

The presence or absence of sepsis, and the possibility of the wound 
becoming infected, must also enter into our judgment. This is by no 
means a remote chance when opening an abdomen containing diffusely 
distributed purulent effusion. I know of no method, when the peri¬ 
toneum is opened, of preventing the septic fluid finding its way between 
the layers of the abdominal wall. Sepsis interferes more with repair 
of comparatively avascular aponeurosis than with the healing of the 
very vascular muscle. Thus, in dealing with cases of acute appendi¬ 
citis, I am an advocate of the employment of the smallest possible 
incision which allows of safe intra-abdominal manipulations. This can 
be made smaller the nearer to the offending organ it is. It is far better 
in such cases to make a small incision over the site of the disease than 
to go through the middle line, or a paramedian incision, which must 
necessarily be longer to gain access. 
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(IV) An Appraisement of the Value of certain Abdominal 
Incisions in the Light of the Foregoing Conclusions. 

An incision through the linea alba, whilst it puts no nerves in 
jeopardy, has other objections referred to already, and should never be 
employed, at least below the umbilicus. 

A paramedian incision through both layers of the rectus sheath, the 
muscle being retracted outwards, has all the advantages, without the 
objections, attached to an incision accurately in the middle line. The 
rectus sheath heals more firmly and readily than the linea alba, the 
nerves are turned outwards with the muscle, and this latter uninjured 
structure is interposed between the two incisions in the rectus sheath. 
Almost any abdominal organ (even the spleen) can be reached through 
this incision if it is made suflQciently long, to which there is no objection, 
provided that the subsequent suturing is carefully done. 

The gallbladder incision of Mayo Bobson and Bevan should never 
be used. How, then, are we to approach the biliary tract? Kocher [5] 
recommends two incisions. The one runs parallel to the lower costal 
margin. The nerves are sought for and retracted out of the way. 
Free exposure cannot be obtained through this incision in many cases. 
Kocher admits this, and uses, for difficult cases, an incision which passes 
downwards in the middle line from the ensiform cartilage nearly to the 
umbilicus, and then transversely outwards. He points out that it is 
better to cut across the rectus than to injure its nerve supply. A rectus 
so divided across, if carefully sutured, will heal firmly, as surgeons who 
have done this know. The resulting transverse scars have apparently 
no tendency to stretch. The sitting position, so generally adopted after 
cceliotomies, relaxes the rectus and favours union. 

In three cases I have used an incision which differs somewhat from 
Kocher’s {see fig. 10). A long paramedian rectus sheath incision is 
made from about 1 in. below the ensiform cartilage to the umbilicus, 
and the abdomen opened in the usual way. Exploration is then made 
to ascertain whether exposure is adequate. If it is not, the anterior 
rectus sheath is separated from the muscle and pulled outwards. The 
rectus itself is divided part of the way across, at a point midway 
between the ensiform cartilage and the umbilicus. This transverse cut 
may be made through a linea transversa, but this will not always be 
possible, because of the variable position of the lineaB and their sinuous 
course across the muscle. With adequate retraction such an incision 
gives-ample room to.explore the wffiole biliary tract and to perform any 
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Opinion is still divided upon the question of the respective merits 
of the Battle and McBurney incisions for reaching the right iliac region. 
Against the many potent arguments in support of the Battle incision 
we must balance such evidence as that of Crandon and Scannell [2], 
who so ardently recommend the McBurney incision in all cases of appen¬ 
dicitis. The Battle incision, as I have shown, can only be of very 
limited extent if we are to be guided by the principle of avoiding injury 
to nerves. The McBurney incision gives also comparatively limited 
exposure, but is certainly often more directly over the seat of the disease. 
Without going through the evidence in favour of either incision, I shall 
simply state my personal experience in cases of acute appendicitis. 
Thus in twenty-five such consecutive cases in which the Battle incision 
was used, one nerve had to be divided in four cases to gain proper 
access, with the ultimate results recorded above. In twenty-nine con¬ 
secutive cases in which the McBurney incision was employed, muscle- 
fibres had to be cut across in one case before the appendix could be 
removed. The result is shown in fig. 5. There is no doubt that a 
nerve was injured in this case, though the damage was not noted at the 
time. It is certain that in these septic cases the McBurney incision 
heals more quickly than the Battle incision^ which, if the wound 
becomes septic, gapes widely, exposing the rectus in its depths. As 
to the question of the relative frequency of hernia following these 
incisions, my cases have not been done sufficiently long for me to make 
any deductions of value from their examination. The fact that a large 
number of operators maintain that the liability to hernia is less after the 
Battle incision, whilst other operators are equally strong advocates of 
the McBurney incision, is, in itself, an appeal for a further investigation 
of this subject. 

The oblique incision in the loin recommended by Barker [1] for 
operating upon the colon, and by some surgeons for reaching the 
appendix, has certain objections. It has to be made in a region where 
the abdominal nerves are crowded together in a comparatively narrow- 
area, and, as muscle-fibres have to be cut across, it is not easy, in the 
necessarily blood-soiled wound, so certainly to discern and hence avoid 
the nerves. 

The Pfannensiiel incision has not been referred to in this paper. 
I have never employed it nor seen it used. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Daubeb said that he had listened to Mr. Pannett’s paper with much 
interest, but it had somewhat exceeded the scope of the title and raised many 
controversial questions. He thought Mr. Pannett’s experience of abdominal 
wounds must have been rather unfortunate, and that results and scars such 
as Mr. Pannett described, and had depicted on the screen, belonged to a bygone 
surgical age rather than to the surgery of the present day. When he had seen 
such scars they were in patients who had been operated upon ten or fifteen 
years ago. He, however, quite agreed that surgeons might pay more attention 
to producing nice-looking as well as firm cicatrices; some scars were an 
opprobrium to surgery. All that remained for patients to see of their 
abdominal operations afterwards was the resulting scar, and some patients, 
especially women, who appreciated good needlework, were keen judges of its 
neatness, and liked their skins to be as neatly sewn as were their blouses. 
An ugly scar was a perpetual annoyance to many people, although it might 
only be seen in the bath. Every scar at best was a blemish, and told a tale 
of pain, disease, or disability. Mr. Pannett was rather dogmatic in some of 
his assertions and condemnatory of certain well-established and accredited 
methods which had borne the test of oft-repeated trial; as, for example, the 
subumbilical median incision through the linea alba. This was probably the 
commonest incision used by the majority of men practising pelvic surgery, 
and an excellent and inconspicuous scar as a rule resulted if the wound was 
carefully sewn layer by layer and fine continuous catgut or other material 
used. There were many roads to Mecca besides Mr. Pannett*s road. Scars 
in skin would often stretch long after healing had taken place, even when 
the greatest care was exercised, but this was of no real importance except 
from a cosmetic point of view, provided the deep fascia had united firmly. 
He himself for some time past had used a subcuticular stitch of fine catgut; 
this made an almost perfect scar little wider than the thickness of a piece 
of blotting paper, and he had found that this scar did not stretch—owing 
probably to the fact that the deep layers of the skin became firmly united 
at an early date. Mr. Pannett had not alluded to the transverse abdominal 
scar which Mr. Dauber often employed with the happiest result. In women 
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there was a well-marked, crescentic, transverse fold of skin and subcutaneous 
tissue about 1 in. or 2 in. above the pubes. The skin, fat and deep fascia were 
cut through in this line, reflected ofif the muscles and drawn upwards and 
downwards, while the recti were drawn outwards and the peritoneal cavity 
opened longitudinally between them. This was a very popular method of 
operating in Germany and Austria. For some operations in the pelvis 
a transverse incision through the skin and superficial fascia could be made 
i in. or more below the upper border of the pubic hair; the resulting scar 
when the hair had grown again was practically invisible, especially if the 
subcuticular stitch had been employed, which he preferred to any form of clip. 
If an abdominal operation could be performed which left no mark whatever, 
it was a distinct boon. He entirely disagreed wuth Mr. Pannett when he 
recommended as small an opening as possible when operating. He much 
preferred himself a commodious wound, which, in his experience, rendered 
formidable operations easier and simpler, besides having the merit of damaging 
the tissues less, less handling being necessary, and being generally in the long 
run more expeditious. In operations upon women he thought McBurney’s 
incision for appendicitis inadvisable unless the most thorough bimanual 
examination 'per rectum or per vaginum was made, because it was notoriously 
difficult in a woman to be sure that the internal genitalia were not also 
involved, or themselves the seat of disease. For example, he happened 
to be operating on the morrow for a fair-sized cyst of the right ovary, in 
a patient whose appendix had been removed at a general hospital only two 
or three months previously. What the state of the appendix had been then 
he could not, of course, say, but no bimanual examination had been made, the 
pain was unrelieved, and the patient had sought further advice at a special 
hospital, where a cyst nearly filling the pelvis was at once detected. When 
operating himself some while ago upon a girl for appendicitis by the flap¬ 
splitting method over McBumey’s point, he was startled by a suddden gush 
of blood; this proceeded from a blood cyst of the right ovary, which had just 
then ruptured, the existence of which had previously not been suspected. 
He was able to remove it, but if it had been on the opposite side he could 
not have done so easily through the McBumey incision. He was strongly 
of opinion that all general surgeons when operating on women for appendicitis 
should avoid the McBurney incision unless they had made a very careful 
bimanual examination and had satisfied themselves that it was a pure un¬ 
adulterated case of appendicitis—and even then they would often be wrong. 
At the Hospital for Women they often encountered cases where the appendix 
had been removed and serious tubal or ovarian trouble left unrelieved because 
the operator had selected the McBurney method, had preferred a small incision, 
and had contented himself with removing the appendix ; whereas, if the wound 
had been made more centrally through the right linea semilunaris, through 
the right rectus, or through the linea alba, and the hand had been swept 
through the pelvis, these conditions could not have escaped notice. It was 
now his constant practice to look at the appendix when operating upon any 
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pelvic organ, and he had never experienced much difficulty in removing the 
appendix through the median incision. Mr. Pannett’s interesting paper he had 
greatly appreciated, but Mr. Pannett’s adverse criticism of other methods 
than his own somewhat reminded him of Bishop Warburton’s definition of 
orthodoxy : “ Orthodoxy is my doxy—heterodoxy is another man's doxy.” 

Mr. Chad Woodward agreed with Mr. Pannett. He thought it most 
necessary to select an incision which whilst affording the surgeon satisfactory 
access, yet did not involve unnecessary damage to the nerves and muscles of 
the abdominal wall. He thought surgeons did not show enough originality 
in the selection of their incisions. There seemed to be a hesitation in trying, 
and even a distrust for, transverse incisions in cceliotomy. This feeling of dis¬ 
trust was not founded upon a secure basis of sound anatomical and physiological 
argument, but was rather due to a too slavish adherence to methods of the past. 
Mr. Woodward would only refer to one operation—that for the removal of a 
diseased appendix. He considered with Mr. Pannett that, as routine methods, 
there were serious objections both to the McBumey and the Battle operations. 
He was glad, therefore, to acquire by personal observation in Amsterdam some 
three or four years ago the technique employed by Professor Lanz. This 
transverse operation gave good access and did a minimum of damage to the 
structures of the abdominal wall. By its means one could explore the ureter 
and if necessary remove a diseased tube and ovary. He at first used this 
operation for interval cases, but now employed it in acute cases also and was 
well pleased with the results. 

The President (Mr. G. H. Makins, C.B.) expressed the thanks of the 
Section to Mr. Pannett for his useful and interesting communication. He 
considered the splitting incision over McBumey’s point unsuitable for acute 
abdominal cases, since it opened up a large muscular space to the possibilities 
of infection and was liable to be followed by a ventral hernia through the 
small opening corresponding with the position of the drainage tube. The 
rectus sheath incision of Battle was preferable both as affording a greater 
range for exploration and technical manoeuvres, and in that the w^ound might 
be drained for a week or longer without fear of subsequent hernia. He thought 
sufficient space could be attained in the great majority of cases without injury 
to the nerve supply of the muscle. 

Mr. Pannett, in reply, said that he was interested to hear the President’s 
experience of the relative frequency of hernia after the Battle and McBumey 
incisions in drained cases of appendicitis. It coincided, he believed, with the 
experience of some other well-known surgeons. That being the case, it w^ould 
render the McBumey incision inadmissible in such operations. In reply to 
Mr. Chad Woodward, he said he had used the transverse incision for exposing 
the appendix on two occasions but had had no further experience. Eeplying 
to Mr. Dauber, he said that all his remarks had applied to wounds of structures 
deep to the skin. He had taken no account of stretching of the skin scar. 
The results he had described had occurred after operations by a number of 
different surgeons and all the wounds had been sutured in layers. 
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Pyelo-radiography: A Clinical Study. 

By Frank Kidd, F.R.C.S. 

With Pathological Reports by Hubert M. Turnbull, M.D. ; 
Skiagrams by S. Gilbert Scott ; and Experimental Studies 
by E. C. Lindsay, F.R.C.S. 

The progress of urology during the last thirty years has been 
marked by a succession of forward leaps, each of which has been due to 
the invention of a new method of investigation. The first was the inven¬ 
tion of the cystoscope, then came the discovery of the Rontgen rays, and 
then the perfection of the catheterizing cystoscope which enabled the 
physiological and pathological value of each kidney to be determined 
with accuracy. There still remained to be surmounted the anatomical 
problem. Were two kidneys present or only one ? And what was the 
shape, size and arrangement of each kidney and ureter ? These were 
the questions that still exercised the minds of urologists. They knew 
how common mutations of the kidney and ureter are, they knew that 
the normal arrangement of ureters might appear in the bladder and 
be seen by the cystoscope and yet that a single kidney might be 
present.^ This fear of the single kidney haunted every operation, and 
was so great that many surgeons advocated the exposure of both 
kidneys, either across the peritoneum or through each loin before resort 
was had to nephrectomy. It was true that in a thin patient, sufficiently 
purged, the outline of each kidney might be seen in the ordinary 
skiagram, but such a result was inconstant and unsatisfactory. 

In the last few years, however, a fourth method of investigation 
of fundamental importance has seen the light, one which, to my mind, 
is as of great importance as any of the others mentioned above—namely, 
Pyelo-radiography. At length the expert cystoscopist can not only 
determine the physiological and pathological value of each kidney, but 
he can also determine the exact number of kidneys present, their size, 
their shape, and the exact arrangement of the ureters, pelvis and calices. 
Though this method has not by any means reached finality, but is still 


See p. 31 of author's book, “Urinary Surgery,’* 1910. 
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in the evolutionary stage, yet the fundamental idea underlying it is of 
such importance that it must continue to hold the field. 

As we shall see later, collargol cannot be said to be wholly innocuous 
to the kidney, and although it does not appear to produce any changes 
in the kidney which cannot be quickly recovered from, and recovered 
from completely, I feel sure that as time goes on a solution opaque 
to the X-rays will be discovered which can be injected into the pelvis 
of the kidney without causing any changes whatever. 

Method. 

The fundamental idea is to pass a ureteric catheter, fill the pelvis 
of the kidney with a solution opaque to the X-rays, and obtain a shadow 
picture of the kidney and ureter. This method first saw the light at 
Czerny’s clinic in Heidelberg, in 1905 and 1906, when it occurred to 
Voelcker and Lichtenberg to fill up the bladder, and later on the pelvis 
of the kidney, with a solution of 5 per cent, collargol, and then take 
skiagrams. At the time very little notice was taken of the papers of 
these workers; and it is due chiefly to Braasch, of the Mayo Clinic, that 
the method was taken up on a large scale and brought into its own. 
In its present state of development the method is as follows:— 

Without an anaesthetic, one, or in exceptional cases, both ureters are 
catheterized with a catheter opaque to X-rays. The pelvis of each 
kidney is then filled up with a solution of collargol (5 per cent, being used 
for thin subjects, 7 per cent, for stout subjects). At one time this was 
usually affected by means of a graduated syringe; but it is perhaps 
better effected by means of gravity from a burette with a mercury 
manometer attached. A pressure of not more than 30 mm. of mercury 
is all that is necessary. The normal pelvis holds between 4 and 10 c.c. 
of fluid. The solution falls into the pelvis slowly and steadily, and when 
the pelvis is full it ceases to flow. The amount of fluid that has entered 
is read off on the scale. The patient is asked to say at once if the 
slightest feeling of fullness or discomfort is felt in the back of the loin, 
this being an additional sign that the renal pelvis is filled up to its 
fullest extent, and this is why it is imperative to carry out the method 
without an anaesthetic. If the patient were anaesthetized there would 
not be this additional guide as to when the pelvis was full. One cannot 
therefore too strongly warn against the employment of an anaesthetic. 

As soon as the fluid ceases to fall in the burette a skiagram is taken 
of the kidney, pelvis and ureters. The quicker the exposure the better 
N—19 
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for the patient, as the longer the solution remains in the pelvis under 
pressure, the more likely it is to penetrate to the cortex. The exposure 
is usually about fifteen seconds. One skiagram only is taken, and the 
catheter is at once removed so as to allow the solution to flow freely 
into the bladder. 

Severe attacks of renal colic have been reported in certain cases as 
following the injections. Colic can only be caused by excessive irrita¬ 
tion of the pelvic musculature by too strong a solution, by too rapid 
distension, or by over-distension. 

When first I began this work in 1911, I used 50 per cent, colloid 
silver oxide supposed to resemble “ cargentos ” and on two occasions 
this produced renal colic. I have not had any complaint of colic since 
I used collargol (5 to 7 per cent.) and have taken pains to fill the pelvis 
slowly and with great gentleness. 

As regards the nature of the injection fiuid, some colloid preparation 
of silver seems to find most favour as being very opaque to the X-rays, 
and least likely to irritate. Personally, I find collargol less irritating 
than colloid silver oxide or “ cargentos,” and I find that strengths of 
5 to 7 per cent, are quite suflScient to throw a good enough shadow for 
diagnostic purposes. 

Kelly objects to collargol that it is expensive, dirty, and a proprietary 
preparation of unknown formula. He advises the use of silver iodide, 
which does not stain and is cheaper. He also states that it is non¬ 
irritating. The only evidence in his paper on this score is that he 
injected it into two cases. In one no trace could be found in a skia¬ 
gram taken two days later. In the second no trace could be detected 
with the naked eye when the ureter was explored five days later. More 
searching tests than these are required {vide infra) before it is possible 
to state that silver iodide is non-irritating, and the question must be 
considered as still an open one. 

The applications of the method will widen as time goes on; but at 
present it finds its chief field in the detection of malformations of the 
urinary tract, in the diagnosis of renal and abdominal neoplasms, in the 
diagnosis of early dilatation of the pelvis and ureters, and in the surgery 
of stone. 


(A) Congenital Malfobmations. 

Minor abnormalities of the urinary tract are of everyday occurrence, 
but it has not yet been adequately realized how common are gross 
abnormalities of the kidney that would influence urinary surgery. In 
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five years in the Mayo Clinic there were thirty-six instances of gross 
renal abnormalities. Out of the 649 operations on the kidney and 
ureter there were twenty-five cases operated on for gross abnormalities, 
that is to say, one operation in every twenty-six. Out of 171 autopsies, 
seven cases showed such abnormalities. The abnormalities were: 
Fused kidney, 11; single kidney, 6 ; atropbic kidney, 5 ; ectopic kidney, 
3 ; duplication of pelvis and ureter, 8; division of ureter, 3. 

So impressed was I with the importance of congenital malformations 
that in 1910 I devoted to their elucidation the second chapter of my 
book, “ Urinary Surgery.” Therein I outlined the embryology of tbe 
kidney and ureter, showing how easy it was to understand these 
anomalies, and gave a complete list of the possible mutations that may 
be encountered in practice. This list includes such things as reduplica¬ 
tion of the pelvis and ureters; supernumerary kidneys,, double or fused; 
the nine possible varieties of horse-shoe kidney; single kidney; ectopic 
kidney, atrophic kidney and cystic kidney. 

That single kidney may be a practical clinical problem is evident 
from a case I am showing to-night of a woman who had a painful 
tumour in the left loin, which she asked me to remove. By means of 
pyelo-radiography I was able to show that it was a solitary kidney, 
and she was thus saved from an operation that must have been fatal. 
Practically all cases of hydronephrosis are due to congenital kinks or 
strictures of the ureter, or io pressure on the ureter by abnormal renal 
blood-vessels. In my own practice in the last year I have had five cases 
of aberrant renal artery causing hydronephrosis, a case of single kidney, 
a case of atrophic cystic kidney with ureter opening into the vagina, 
a case of double ureter, a case of double pelvis, four cases of congenital 
hydronephrosis, a case of kinked ureter, and finally, a man with double 
ureters and double fused kidneys on each side, and a tumour attached 
to the lower pole of one of them. Examples of these conditions are 
given below in the case records. 

Dilatation of the Pelvis— ( B ) Mechanical, (C) Inplammatoby. 

One of the most important diagnoses that the urinary surgeon 
can make is that of dilatation of the pelvis, and the earlier it can be' 
made the better for the life of the kidney. The earliest sign of 
dilating pelvis is an aching pain in the back of the loin. From time 
to time this may be accompanied by attacks of renal colic. Sooner 
or later suppuration will be superimposed. Our efforts should be 
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concentrated on making a diagnosis early, before the kidney has been 
destroyed by back-pressure or suppuration. This can only he done by 
pyelo-radiography, which should therefore be employed in cases of 
suspected renal pain for which no adequate or obvious cause can be 
foimd. Formerly the diagnosis was seldom made until it was too late, 
the kidney having been turned into a dilated and atrophic shell which 
could be felt as a large loin tumour. 

Dilatation of the pelvis may be mechanical or inflammatory. 
Mechanical dilatation may be due to stone, to strictures of the 
ureter (congenital. Case V, or secondary to stone, tuberculosis or 
injury), to movable kidney (Cases VIII and IX), to the pressure of 
pelvic tumours, to the presence of aberrant blood-vessels (Case VII), 
or to congenital kinks (Case VI). 

Inflammatory dilatation is seen in cases of tuberculosis of the ureter 
6r in cases of stone attended by suppuration (Case X). 

The signs of early mechanical dilatation are : (1) That the pelvis 

takes more than 8 to 10 c.c. of fluid; (2) a curved or kinked 

appearance of the uretero-pelvic junction; (3) a ballooning of the 

pelvis itself; (4) a flattening of the pyramids and a widening of the 
normal narrow necks of the calices. These changes can be well 
seen by comparing the plates of Cases VIII and IX with that of 
Case XI. If the diagnosis of early dilatation can thus be made the 
surgeon need have no hesitation in cutting down upon the kidney, as 
he is bound to find something which can be relieved by operation. 

In late mechanical dilatation it is in the pelvis that the chief change 
occurs. The kidney, therefore, is seen slightly lobulated and not much 
enlarged, pushed out into the loin and riding on top of the balloon¬ 
like pelvis (Cases IV and V). 

In inflammatory dilatation the pelvis and calices are shrunken and 
irregular and the dilatation takes place chiefly in the medullary and 
cortical portion of the kidney (Case X). 

(D) Diagnosis between Abdominal and Eenal Tumotjus. 

The method will be found of great value in those cases where 
a loin tumour can be felt and the surgeon is in doubt whether 
he is dealing with a renal tumour or a tumour of some other 
viscus. If the kidney shadow is normal the tumour must be extra- 
renal. Excellent examples of this are exhibited in Case XI, where 
the tumour proved at the operation to be a large spleen ; in Case XII, 
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where the tumour proved to be a hypernephroma lying between the 
suprarenal and kidney; and in Case XIII, where the tumour proved 
to be inflammatory lipomatosis of the peri-ureteric fat secondary to 
a perforating dysenteric ulcer. 

(E) Diagnosis of Ren.4l Tumours. 

In a large hospital one is constantly coming across cases of 
hiematuria in which one finds with the cystoscope that the blood 
is coming from one kidney only, yet in which it is possible to exclude 
all the other common causes of hsematuria except neoplasm. . Only 
a small number of these cases prove to be neoplasm, as there are still 
a great many cases of haematuria which it is impossible to explain, 
and yet one felt obliged to cut down on those kidneys for fear of 
losing a chance of removing an early neoplasm. Some of them 
proved to be cases in which a definite cause for the hsematuria 
could be found at the operation, as for instance an abnormal renal 
artery. But in others nothing could be found, and the wound had to 
be closed again {vide Case XVI). A renal tumour of any size can 
hardly exist without causing some alteration in shape of the renal 
pelvis. A case of unilateral haematuria should therefore not be 
diagnosed as due to neoplasm unless a pyelo-radiogram has been 
taken and some change in the shape of the renal pelvis noted {vide 
Cases III, XIV, XV). 


{F) Renal Pain. 

Renal pain may be felt in many different situations, and it is 
therefore not always easy to say whether a pain that is complained of 
is due to some condition in the appendix, gall-bladder, stomach, or 
bowel. In doubtful cases I have found pyelo-radiography of value 
(Cases XVII, XVIII). If the shadows of the pelvis and ureter are 
normal in outline it is very unlikely that a pain is of renal origin 
and it is not wise to explore the kidney. If, on the other hand, there 
is evidence of dilatation of the pelvis an exploration can be safely 
advised as some congenital abnormality of the ureter is sure to be 
found (Case VII). For instance, abnormal renal arteries causing 
obstruction to the ureters are not at all uncommon, yet their only 
symptom may be pain. The method will show up the dilatation 
behind the obstructed ureter and lead to the necessary exploration 
and relief of the trouble. 
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(G) Stone in the Kidney and Ureter. 

If the surgeon wishes for the best results in the surgery of 
stone it is of vital importance for him to know before he starts 
operating the exact position of the stones, whether in the pelvis or in 
the calices or in the ureter, and whether the kidney is shrunken 
and fixed, or dilated and movable. An ordinary skiagram will often 
suffice to tell him all he needs to know, but pyelo-radiography has made 
it possible for him to make certain of these facts in cases that still 
remain doubtful. If the stone is in the pelvis he will proceed forth¬ 
with with the operation of pyelolithotomy ; but if the stone is in the 
neck of a calyx and there is dilatation of the calyx with thinning of 
the cortex he knows exactly in which calyx the stone is, which part 
of the kidney to clear, and through which small area of thinned cortex 
to enter the kidney and extract the stone with a minimum of damage 
and bleeding and a maximum of quick healing. Instances in which the 
method proved useful are given in Cases XIX and XX. 

(H) Dilatation of the Ureter. 

The ureter maj' be blocked by stone, by stricture (inflammatory or 
congenital), or by pelvic tumour. 

In a great number of cases of suspected stone in tbe ureter the 
nature of the shadow in the region of the ureter cannot be exactly 
determined even by passing an opaque bougie up the ureter and taking 
a stereoscopic X-ray picture. According to Braasch, unless a suspected 
shadow is at least 1 cm. away from the ureteric bougie it cannot be 
said that it is not in the ureter. It is hardly possible for a stone to be 
long present in the pelvic ureter without its causing some dilatation of 
the ureter above. If, therefore, there is a shadow in the neighbourhood 
of the pelvic ureter the nature of which is uncertain the ureter should 
be filled up with collargol and only if the ureter shows signs of dilata¬ 
tion above the shadow should it be accepted as due to a stone. 

(7) Infections of the Kidney. 

In many cases it is difficult to say whether a patient is suffering 
from pyelitis, pyonephrosis, or perinephric abscess, but by pyelography 
the diagnosis is made easy (Case XIII). For instance, in one case 
I drew off purulent urine from the right kidney and clear urine 
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from the left kidney. There was a big swelling in the right loin, 
and the patient was suffering from fever and rapid wasting. Having 
no doubt that I was dealing with a pyonephrosis I cut down and 
removed the right kidney, which was lying in a large perinephric 
abscess. When the kidney came to be examined it was found to 
contain nothing abnormal save two or three tiny microbic infarcts 
and probably it need not have been sacrificed. If only I had used 
the method in this case I should not have been led astray. I know 
that it is not uncommon for such a mistake to be made, and indeed 
I remember one case where the surgeon actually removed the whole 
of a perinephric abscess in its surrounding sac under the impression 
that he was removing a large pyonephrosis, the kidney itself being 
practically healthy. 

Finally, the method can be used for bladder conditions, but it 
can show very little that cannot be discerned with the cystoscope. 
Still it would undoubtedly prove of value in cases of bladder pouches. 
I append below a list of some of the most striking cases I have 
met with, which serve to illustrate most of the conditions I have 
mentioned. By far the most striking case is, I think, the woman 
with the solitary kidney. Had I not made it an absolute rule of 
practice on no pretence whatever to remove a kidney until I had 
completely satisfied myself as to the condition of the other one 
I should certainly have removed the solitary kidney and sacrificed 
the woman's life. 


Experimental Considerations. 

Little attention seems to have been paid to finding out what 
exactly happens when a fluid such as a solution of collargol is 
injected into the kidney pelvis. This has been a mistake, as unless 
the method is proved to be harmless it remains open to criticism. 
When I came to cut down on the kidneys, which I had injected 
with collargol a day or two before, in a few of them I found that 
the cortical substance of the kidney might show patches of brown 
staining and that the perirenal fat might be slightly oedematous 
and might also appear brown. 

Dr. Turnbull, Director of the Pathological Institute, London 
Hospital, has cut sections of some of these kidneys, and has furnished 
me with the following report for insertion in this paper. 
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REPORT ON KIDNEYS INTO THE URETERS OP WHICH COLDARGOL HAD 
BEEN INJECTED DURING LIFE. 

(1) I. G., aged 26. S. D. 1731, 1913 [vide infra Case XXI]. 

Macroscopic Examination —Kidney measuring 10 cm. by 6 cm. by 3 5 cm. The pelvis 
was contracted and its mucous membrane was scarred. There was a considerable quantity 
of inspissated, yellow, purulent material upon the pelvic mucous membrane. There was 
some swelling of the cortex. The cortical pattern was straight. There was no evidence of 
purulent infiltration of the renal substance. 

Microscopic Examination .—A section w'as taken of the pelvis, peripelvic lipomatous tissue 
and a portion of the renal substance. The pelvis is lined by transitional epithelium. The 
majority of the cells are rounded and are greatly swollen by perinuclear vacuolation. In the 
lipomatous tissue of the pelvis there is much fibrosis, heemorrhage, and proliferation of fibro¬ 
blasts and fat cells. There is also infiltration by lymphocytes, plasma cells and cells filled 
by granules of brownish-yellow pigment. The infiltration is less marked in the muscular 
and inner fibrous layers of the pelvic tissues. The fibrosis, haemorrhage and infiltration is 
continued in the interlobar septa up to the arcuate vessels. In this extension the cells con¬ 
taining pigment are very numerous, and there are extracellular collections of pigment. From 
the sheaths of the interlobar and arcuate vessels a lymphocytic infiltration, and in places a 
fibrosis, spread for a short distance into the interstitial tissue of the adjacent renal substance, 
enclosing some tubules and glomeruli. In this infiltration there are cells containing similar 
granules of pigment. The glomeruli are engorged. The cells lining the first convoluted 
tubules are swollen and granular. In many cells there is no nucleus ; in others the nucleus 
is pyknotic or very pale. The lumina contain shreds or granules of substance resembling the 
protoplasm of the cells, or they contain a few desquamated cells. Similar but severer de¬ 
generations and necrosis are present in the cells lining the ascending loops of Henle. The 
cells lining the second convoluted tubules are desquamated; one tubule close to the infil¬ 
trated sheath of an arcuate vessel contains neutrophile leucocytes. There is much catarrhal 
desquamation of the epithelium of the small collecting tubules. The nuclei of the desquam¬ 
ated cells are pyknotic and their protoplasm is deeply stained. The cells lining the large 
collecting and discharging tubules are swollen by perinuclear vacuolation. The tubules 
contain casts of epithelial cells which have a deeply stained protoplasm and pyknotic nuclei. 
The contrast between the pale, vacuolated cells lining the tubules and the deeply stained 
cells of the casts is very striking. Finely granular albuminous casts are also present. Within 
the vacuolated cells lining the discharging tubules there are frequently globules of yellow 
pigment. Some of the granules of pigment in the cells in the peripelvic and perivascular 
tissue, and in the infiltration spreading therefrom, give the Prussian blue reaction. The 
pigment in the epithelium of the discharging tubules is not altered by ammonium sulphide. 
It does not give the Prussian blue or Turnbull’s blue reactions for free iron, or Gmelin's 
reaction for bile. It appears to become a darker yellow when treated with strong sulphuric 
acid. Treated with polychrome methylene blue and tannic acid it is stained a very dark 
blue. 

(2) F. P., aged 34. S. D. 1880, 1913 [vide infra Case IX]. 

Macroscopic Examination .—A kidney from which the capsule had been stripped. The 
subcapsular surface was slightly uneven. The patterns of the cortex and of the medulla 
were straight. The demarcation between the cortex and medulla was sharp. There was 
no dilatation of the pelvis. There was a little recent heemorrhage in the tissues of the 
hilum. 

Microscopic Examination .—The capsule is absent. The pelvis is lined by transitional 
epithelium. There is a slight infiltration by lymphocytes of the retropelvic and interlobar 
connective tissue. There is no pigment in this tissue. There is no increase of interstitial 
tissue within the cortex or medulla. There is a slight hypertrophy of the intima of the 
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interlobular arteries, but no hypertrophy of the media. In one glomerulus the tuft is 
shrunken and fibrotic, and is fused with a sclerotic, thickened capsule. The interstitial 
tissue of the other glomeruli is swollen. The cells lining the first convoluted tubules are 
swollen and granular; many of their nuclei are absent, many show pykoosis or karyolysis. 
The lumina contain nuclear fragments and granules of a substance which resembles the 
protoplasm of the epithelium. The epithelium of the ascending limbs of the loops of Henle 
shows similar changes; some of the cells contain granules of yellow pigment. There is 
much desquamation of the epithelium of the second convoluted tubules, and the majority 
of the nuclei are pyknotic. The cells of the discharging tubules are swollen by perinuclear 
vacuolation. Many contain large globules of pale yellow pigment. In places the collecting 
and discharging tubules contain epithelial casts. The cells of these casts have a deeply 
stained protoplasm and pyknotic nuclei; they thus contrast sharply with the pale, vacuolar 
cells which line the lumina. The pigment in the epithelium of the tubules of Henle and 
the discharging tubules is not stained by ammonium sulphide, and does not give the reac¬ 
tions of iron or bile. It becomes brown-yellow when treated with sulphuric acid, and is 
stained deep blue or green, or green stippled with deep blue, when stained with polychrome 
methylene-blue and tannic acid. 

(3) A. K., aged 32. S. D. 922, 1913 \yide infra Case X]. 

Macroscopic Examination ,—A kidney measuring 14 cm. by G cm. by 8*5 cm. The sub- 
capsular surface showed foetal lobation and was smooth. On section the pattern of the 
cortex and medulla was normal. The pelvis was slightly dilated and showed a few 
petechise. 

Microscopic Examination .—The capsule is absent. There is extreme swelling and peri¬ 
nuclear vacuolation of the cells of the transitional epithelium which lines the pelvis. In the 
peripelvio and interlobar connective tissue there is a very slight perivascular infiltration by 
plasma cells, lymphocytes, and eosinophile leucocytes. There is no increase in the inter¬ 
stitial tissue of the cortex and medulla. The capillaries are engorged. The glomeruli fill 
Bowman's capsule; their interstitial substance is swollen. The cells lining the first con¬ 
voluted tubules are swollen and ill-defined or fragmented. Their protoplasm is granular or 
vesicular, or contains hyaline droplets, or is diffusely hyaline. Many cells have no nuclei; 
in the remaining cells many of the nuclei show pyknosis or karyolysis, or karyorrhexis. 
The lumina are almost completely filled by the swollen cells and fragments thereof, or by a 
fusion of cellular fragments with albumin. The cells of the ascending loops of Henle exhibit 
similar degenerations and necrosis; in a few cells there are lumps of a pale yellow pigment. 
The tubules of the de.scending loops of Henle contain albuminous casts. In the second 
convoluted tubules the cells are granular, and many of the nuclei are pyknotic. A little 
albumin and a few desquamated, necrosed cells are frequently present in the lumina. The 
cells lining the majority of the large collecting and discharging tubules are swollen and 
rounded by perinuclear vacuolation. The nuclei are frequently shrivelled and occasionally 
fragmented. A few of these tubules contain albumin and one or two red corpuscles. In one 
portion of a pyramid the majority of the discharging tubules contain clumps of epithelial 
cells. These cells have an eosinophile protoplasm and pyknotic nucleus; the cells contrast, 
therefore, sharply with the pale, vacuolar cells which line the tubes. The pigment in the 
epithelium of the tubules of Henle does not give the reactions of iron or bile; it is not 
stained by ammonium sulphide; it has a greenish colour in sections stained by polychrome 
methylene blue and differentiated with tannic acid. 


Kemarks by Dr. Turnbull. 

In all three cases there is a severe, general parenchymatous degeneration 
of the kidney. A striking feature is the presence of epithelial casts within 
localized groups of collecting and discharging tubules. Albuminous casts are 
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also present. There is also a greater or less amount of infiltration of tlie 
peripelvic and interlobar connective tissue. Exactly similar changes were 
found in kidneys which had been removed for similar surgical conditions, but 
which had not been injected previously with collargol. It is clear, therefore, 
that these changes are effects of the underlying surgical conditions for w’hich 
the kidneys were removed, and of the operative interference; they cannot be 
considered to be effects of the injection of collargol. 

In all three cases pale yellow^ pigment was found within the epithelial cells, 
lining the discharging tubules, or the ascending tubules of the loops of Henle. 
The exact nature of this pigment is uncertain. It did not give the reactions 
of iron or bile, it was not blackened by ammonium sulphide, it appeared to 
become a darker yellow in strohg sulphuric acid, and it was stained either a 
deep blue or a pale green, or a pale green stippled with dark blue, by poly¬ 
chrome methylene-blue differentiated by tannic acid. Similar pigment is 
found, in similar positions, not only in kidneys which have been removed for 
corresponding surgical conditions without previous injections of collargol, but 
in the majority of cases of parenchymatous degeneration. Thus, numerous 
large droplets may be present in vacuolated cells lining tlie discharging tubules 
in puerperal eclampsia. The deposit of this pigment is evidently independent 
of the injection of collargol. 

In Case I granules of pigment are present within the inflamed peripelvic 
and interlobar connective tissues. Many of the granules give the Prussian 
blue reaction for iron. This pigment is doubtless derived from disintegrated 
red corpuscles, and merely indicates that the chronic inflammation of the 
peripelvic tissue was ha3morrhagic. 

It may therefore bo concluded, that Cases II and III afford evidence 
that collargol may be injected into the ureter witliout causing damage to the 
renal substance. 

That collargol may pass into the renal substance, and remain there, is 
shown by a kidney examined in the Institute (S. I). 1158, 1913). On macro¬ 
scopic examination a few^ faint brown streaks were noticed in both the cortex 
and medulla. In a section there are in tlie cortex patches in which the pig¬ 
ment is present. The pigment is extra- and intra-cellular. It is partly black 
and partly brown-yellow. The intracellular jiigment is chiefly brow-n-yellow’ ; 
it became stippled with black wlien treated with ammonium sulphide. In the 
patches there is a marked increase of interstitial tissue, and the bulk of the 
pigment lies within cells of the interstitial tissue. Some of it lies wdthin the 
lumen or epithelium of tubules which lie within the patches of interstitial 
proliferation. There are giant cells round a few larger masses of pigment. 
There are also in the cortex patches in wdiich there is interstitial proliferation, 
together with infiltration by plasma cells and eosinophile leucocytes, but in 
which there is no pigment. Tlie pigment may therefore have been retained 
in areas which w^ere inflamed before injection. 

It is impossible to determine from tliis section tlie mode of entrance of 
the collargol. That it has readied the interstitial tissue from the tubules is 
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indicated by the following specimens. In a kidney (S. D. 1032, 1911) in 
which there was severe purulent nephritis with the formation of abscesses* 
silver nitrate had been injected at considerable pressure into the ureter four 
days before operation. In microscopic sections quantities of black and yellow 
pigment are present in many of the discharging, collecting, and second con¬ 
voluted tubules; there is also a little pigment in some of the abscesses. In 
sections taken from sheep’s kidneys which had been injected, after removal, 
by Mr. E. C. Lindsay with collargol, at pressures of 35 and 70 mm. of mercury, 
the collargol has passed into the kidneys along many discharging tubules, and 
has extended along collecting tubules in the pyramids of Ferrein, ultimately 
to fill the second convoluted tubules. The pigment extends to some second 
convoluted tubules which lie immediately beneath the capsule. There is no 
pigment in the interstitial tissue. 


Having noted these facts I proceeded to the next step. Immediately 
after the removal of the kidney of Case III, I filled up the pelvis with 
collargol under a high pressure and tied ofif the ureter. Within twenty 
minutes collargol began to drip out of the hilum from the cut lymphatics; 
a skiagram was then taken which showed admirably the distribution of 
collargol throughout the cortex. 

I then determined to initiate some experiments on fresh sheep’s 
kidneys. These were conducted for me by Mr. E. C. Lindsay. The 
sheep’s kidneys w^ere removed immediately on the death of* the animal 
and placed in warm sterile salt solution. They were used within the 
next hour so as to obtain conditions as like as possible to the living 
conditions. Nine kidneys were filled with collargol, 7 per cent., by 
gravity from a burette at varying pressures measured by a mercury 
manometer, the feeding cannula being tied firmly into the ureter, and the 
pelvis being kept filled for varying times. Two kidneys w^ere filled by 
means of a syringe, the pressure being likewise measured. A complete 
schedule of the experiments, prepared by Mr. Lindsay, is appended 
below. Briefly stated the results w^ere as follows :— 

In nearly every case the collargol appeared on the surface of the 
cortex in patches under the capsule within a short time. It always 
appeared first at the poles, and only later in the middle portions of the 
kidney. The collargol made its way to the cortex just as constantly 
under quite low pressures (e.g., 15 mm. Hg) as under high pressures 
(e.g., 70 mm. Hg). The only difiference was that it appeared on the 
surface more quickly under the higher than under the lower pressures. 
For instance, fig. 1 shows a kidney infiltrated in thirty minutes at a 
pressure of 15 mm. Hg, and differs little from fig. 4, when the fluid was 
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delivered at a pressure of 70 mm. Hg, continued for half a minute. 
In all the cases injected with gravity, however low the pressure and 
short the time, the collargol completely infiltrated the medullary portion 
of the kidney and caused an appearance of slight oedema, but it only 
infiltrated the cortex in streaks and patches, and that chiefly at the pole. 
In other words, at whatever pressure the collargol is supplied it is bound 
to infiltrate the medulla in every case, and it will only fail to infiltrate 
the cortex if the pressure is not too high and is released before one 
minute has elapsed. In the two kidneys (10 and 11) injected by 
means of a syringe, though the pressure used was higher than in any 
of the ‘‘gravity’’ injections, yet the high pressure was only maintained 
for a second or two, and, consequently, the cortex w^as not infiltrated 
at all. Time is therefore equally as important a factor as pressure, a 
fact that has not so far been recognized. Collargol should be injected 
at a maximum pressure of 30 mm. of mercury, skiagrams should be 
taken, and the catheter removed from the ureter, all within less than 
one minute, if we are to avoid infiltrating the cortex. Tennant, in a 
recent paper,^ has published a case w^here the case was infiltrated, and 
asserts that the severe pain experienced by his patient was due to this 
fact. The cortex must be infiltrated in a large number of cases, yet 
pain is not experienced. I do not believe you can get severe renal pain 
apart from sudden over-distension of the pelvis itself, or of the true 
capsule. Where severe colics have occurred it must have been due to 
too sudden filling of the pelvis, or to using too strong a solution, as 
in Tennant’s case (25 per cent.), which must have irritated the pelvic 
muscular tissue into painful spasms. 

These experiments are very severe tests, as the cannula was tied 
tightly into the ureter, and the conditions were therefore not quite like 
those obtaining in pyelo-radiography, when the injecting fluid is free to 
escape into the bladder round the injecting catheter. We therefore 
repeated the experiments, using a ureteric catheter inserted into the 
pelvis and not tied in. These showed that the cortex is not likely 
to be infiltrated under such conditions, but that the medulla does not 
escape infiltration. (Schedule appended below.) 


Ann. of Surg., 1913, Ivii, p. 888. 
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Injections of Kidneys by means of Ubetebic Catheters. f 

A very fine ureteric catheter was used (No. 5), the length of ureter into which it was 
introduced was 7 in., the opening of the catheter lying in the pelvis. Pressure was main¬ 
tained by the same method as in earlier experiments—namely, fluid pressure of collargol in 
a burette with manometer inserted in the tube. 

(1) Pressure, 18 mm. Hg. Collargol took five minutes to return round the catheter, and 
then very slowly. Pressure dropped to 13 mm. during the time (ten minutes) that the 
injection was continued. On section no mottling seen; medulla again diffusely injected and 
(naked eye) few fine streaks of collargol at junction of cortex and medulla. Wedge-shaped 
injection not present. 

(2) Pressure, 26 mm. Hg. Time, four minutes. Fall of pressure, 5 mm. Collargol 
returned round the catheter in one and a half minutes. No mottling was observed. On 
section infiltration of the medulla and a few faint streaks in cortex, but no wedge-shaped 
infiltration. 

(3) Pressure, 30 mm. Hg. Collargol returned round the catheter in one minute and the 
pressure dropped to 23 mm. during the three minutes that the injection was continued. 
In this case, of course, there was considerable loss of collargol. On section diffuse infiltration 
of medulla, few very fine streaks of collargol extending out into cortex, but not reaching as 
far as capsule. No mottling seen. 

The three experiments support the former contention that even at low pressures infiltration 
of the medulla takes place. There is, of course, no evidence that the pressure in the pelvis 
rose to that at which the fluid was delivered, but only to a pressure sufficient to distend the 
pelvis and orifice of ureter and allow of the escape of fluid. It is certain that this distension 
pressure would be less in the sheep’s kidney than in the human kidney in the body owing 
to loss of tone of the pelvis and ureter, and therefore we may take it that the infiltration 
in the human would be not less than in the experimental specimens. 


How does the collargol travel to the cortex ? Is it by way of the 
collecting tubules or by way of the lymphatics? To determine this 
point Dr. Turnbull very kindly made sections of some of these infiltrated 
sheep’s kidneys, and also of two infiltrated human kidneys. From his 
report it appears that the path is by way of the collecting tubules. 
These experiments seem to show that the cortex is more likely to be 
infiltrated by the gravity method than by the syringe method, unless 
care is taken to measure the pressure at which the fluid is delivered 
by gravity, so as to keep it below 30 mm. of mercury (the method 
of injecting recommended by Thomas, of the Mayo Clinic, does not 
therefore appear to be ideal). They also show the importance of keep¬ 
ing the fluid in the pelvis under pressure for as short a time as possible, 
a time that is represented by a few seconds only. 

Evidence that collargol, 7 per cent., does no permanent damage to 
the kidney that can be recognized by clinical methods : In many of the 
cases injected with collargol I have had the urine tested afterwards at 
intervals of days and weeks, not only the whole urine, but in some 
cases the urine drawn off by catheter from the injected kidney itself. 

N— 20 
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These urines were reported on by Dr. Panton and Dr. Tidy, of the 
Ifondon Hospital Clinical Laboratory, to whom I am much indebted 
for their care and trouble. Some of these cases had received three 
or more injections of collargol, 5 per cent., for the purpose of washing 
them out and freeing them, in all cases successfully, from the Bacterium 
coli. In no case have I been able to find evidence of permanent 
l)athological change in the urine. In the majority of cases, for a few 
days after the injection, though the urine appeared clear to the naked 
eye, of good colour, normal specific gravity and urea content, yet there 
was found the smallest trace of albumin, and microscopically a few 
leucocytes and red blood corpuscles. In not a single case, however, 
were any “ casts ” observed. For instance, in the case of W. H., with 
obscure pains in the right loin, 4 c.c. of collargol (5 per cent.) were 
injected into the right kidney. The urine tested by Dr. Tidy on the 
day following the injection contained a trace of albumin, and the centri- 
fugalized deposit contained pus cells in microscopical amounts {vide 
Cases VII and XIII). In some of the cases no change whatever could 
be detected in the urine immediately after the injections (e.g., Cases 
XV, XVIII). On the other hand, when the urines were tested some 
week later, no changes of this nature could usually be detected and 
often the condition of the urines was found to be much improved (e.g.. 
Cases VIII, XVI, XIX). This line of evidence, therefore, seems to show 
that in some cases there are no changes in the urine following the 
injection, but that in others slight changes are caused in the urine at 
first, but that these changes soon disappear. Presumably these changes 
are not of a permanent nature, and are soon recovered from by repair 
of the kidney cells. These urinary changes are not nearly so marked 
as are the changes found in the urine after a kidney has been exposed 
and handled at an exploratory operation. After such an operation the 
appearance of albumin and a large amount of blood with pus in the 
urine are not uncommon. Those who condemn the use of the ureteric 
catheters and the injection of collargol are just those who do not hesitate 
to recommend exploration of a kidney in a doubtful case. My argument, 
then, is that a collargol injection is safer and does less harm than 
an exploratory operation. Those who advocate exploratory operation 
cannot, therefore, in fairness criticize the method on this score. 
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Conclusions. 

(1) The gaining of the knowledge of the exact anatomical state 
of the kidney and ureter before operation is of such vital importance 
that a method must be found which will give this information. 

(2) The most feasible method is to fill the renal pelvis with a solu¬ 
tion opaque to the X-rays and take a skiagram, which has now been 
done in a large number of cases with excellent results. 

(3) The solutions so far employed (collargol, cargentos, &c.) do seem 
to irritate the kidney a little, though the irritation is only a passing one 
and is recovered from completely. 

(4) It remains for future research to find a solution that will not 
irritate the kidney. 

(5) Meantime, collargol can be used in weak solutions (5 to 7 per 
cent.) under low pressure (30 mm.), and with as short an exposure as 
possible (less than fifteen seconds). 

(6) Caution is still necessary in advising pyelo-radiography. It 
should only be employed by those who are in a position to practise 
it assiduously in carefully selected cases, that is to say, cases in which 
otherwise an exploratory operation would seem to be necessary. The 
risk is far less than that of an exploratory operation. 

(7) It is probably not wise to inject more than one kidney unless 
the conditions are very exceptional. It is certainly not advisable to 
fill the same kidney on three or four different occasions with strong 
solutions (15 to 50 per cent.) as has been reported by certain authors. 


CASES. 

Group A.—Congenital Abnormalities. 

Case I : Single Kidney.--K. T., aged 36. Five years* left renal ache, especially on 
exertion; getting worse. Large, low, tender kidney felt in left loin. Urine clear, 40 oz. 
per diem, 1*3 per cent. urea. Ureteric catheterization twice. No urine came from the right 
ureter, which was normally placed. Left ureter, 1*7 per cent, urea ; indigo carmine appeared 
in ten minutes. Collargogram shows single large kidney on left side. Ureter ending abruptly 
where kidney ought to be on right side. 

Case II: Double Pelvis.—I. D., aged 28. Some months’ right renal pain, vomiting, 
functional anuria for two days at a time. No X-ray evidence of calculus. Collargogram 
shows double pelvis. 

Case III: Double Ureter and Double Kidneys on each side, with Neoplasm of Right Lowir 
Kidney.- P. L., aged 51. Haematuria some months. Cystoscopy: Double ureters on each 
side with blood and growth issuing from mouth of right lower ureter. Collargograms : Left 
size double ureters and double fused kidney. Right side double ureters and double fused 
kidney; tumour shadow at lower polo obliterating the pelvis of the right lower kidney. 
Operation : Right nephrectomy. Ureters of specimen filled with collargol after removal. 
Collargogram taken to show spread of collargol in human kidney. 
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Case IV: Hydronephrosis, —C. P., aged 37. Five years' intermittent attacks of pain in 
right loin, accompanied by tumour and oliguria; as the attack passes off the tumour dis¬ 
appears and there is polyuria ; able to work. No lump to be felt. Urine, 60 oz., alkaline, 
pale, specific gravity 1010, no albumin, urea 0 2 per cent. Left ureter catheterized, func¬ 
tional tests not satisfactory. Eight ureter catheterized, 40 c.c. of 7 per cent, collargol 
injected easily; no pain. Collargogram : High hydronephrosis. Operation not advised owing 
to state of left kidney. 

Case V: Congenital Hydronephrosis. —I. S., aged 32. Ill one month ; attacks of pain 
in right loin, vomiting; increased frequency, three or four times at night; never noticed 
any hsematuria. On examination, tumour in right loin with characteristics of kidney 
tumour. Urine acid, albumin and pus; on culture showing Bacillus coli. Radiogram : 
Right kidney enlarged, group shadows visible in kidney area ; elongated shadow made up of 
a group of small shadows in line of right ureter in pelvis. Four days after admission passed 
small grey, facetted stone, and the following day three more stones were passed. Collargo¬ 
gram, 20 c.c. injected: Large dilated pelvis; kidney itself decreased in size and calculi 
lying in it. Nephrectomy two days later. Collargol diagnosis confirmed and an abnormal 
artery found at operation running to lower pole behind ureter. Calculi oxalates with tface 
of phosphates. Patient made uninterrupted recoverv'. Cystoscoped two weeks later and 
bladder found clear. 

Case VI: Congenital Kinked Ureter. —H. S., aged 2:3. Three years’ severe right-sided 
colics accompanied by oliguria and followed by polyuria lasting twenty-four hours ; he has 
to go to bed. Collargogram, February 20, 1913 : Well-marked kink in middle portion of 
ureter. April 24, 1913: Right ureter explored through mu.scle-splitting incision. It was 
found bound to the spine at the fifth lumbar vertebra and crossing the origin of the right 
common iliac artery. It was released from its attachments, and thereby the kink was 
relieved. After this urine could be seen to pass easily throughout the tube. Healed well ; 
no further attacks. 

Case VII. —Mrs. G., aged 34. Nurse in scarlet fever hospital. Scarlet fever three 
times. In April had a bad fall; a few days later, while lifting a child, was seized with severe 
right-sided renal colic. Severe aching pain in right loin ever since, especially on exertion. 
Soon after severe attack in April the legs swelled and albuminuria was discovered in 
the urine. Urine acid, specific gravity 1003, albumin i, oxalates and leucocytes. No 
oedema. Blood-pressure, 105 mm. Hg. September 11, 1913: Both ureters catheterized; a 
similar amount of albumin in urine from each kidney. Collargogram of right kidney shows 
a stricture of the ureter at the pelvic junction, and that the kidney is too low in the loin ; 
pelvis slightly ballooned. September 16, 1913: Urine acid, specific gravity 1015, urea 1-3 
per cent., albumin J, clear, amber, to the naked eye, but centrifugalized deposit shows a few 
pus cells and red cells. September 16, 1913 : Operation. No trace of collargol seen. A large 
abnormal vein found running behind the ureter and causing the obstruction. This was 
divided and the obstruction relieved, and the kidney anchored in proper position. 


Group B.— Mechanical Dilatation of the Renal Pelvis. 

Case VIII : Movable Kidney. —Mrs. S., aged 38. Eleven years attacks of pain in right 
loin; very movable right kidney. Urine acid, smoky, specific gravity 1026, 2 per cent, uren, 
albumin sugar 1-6 per cent., pus cells, red cells in deposit. Collargogram : Early dilata¬ 
tion of pelvis (ballooning). Operation two days later: No trace of collargol; nephropexy. 
Excellent healing. Urine at exit acid, specific gravity 1020 ; no albuminuria, trace of 
sugar. 

Case IX: Movable Kidney fixed too low at a previous Operation. —P. P., aged 34. 
Seven years ago right renal pain. Right kidney fixed in the provinces. Ever since then 
con.stant throbbing pain in the right loin, which has got so bad that she has given up work 
and taken to her bed. Urine acid, specific gravity 1030, no albumin or sugar, urea 3 3 per 
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cent., no pus. August 15, 1913: Gollargografli shows ballooned pelvis from kinked ureter ; 
kidney fixed too low down. August 20, 1913: Right kidney explored. Set in a d^nse mem¬ 
brane which rendered reposition in a higher position impossible. Kidney removed. No ti-ace 
of collargol. Sections made (see Dr. Turnbull’s report). Pain completely relieved. 


Group C.—Inflammatory Dilatation. 

Case X. —A. K., aged 33. Two years’ pain in right loin, hsematuria. X-ray at King’s 
College, nil found ; also at St. Bartholomew’s and Hampstead Hospitals. Skiagram shows 
nil. Urine: Albumin, pus, blood. April 19, 1913 : Collargogram shows shrunken pelvis, 
dilated ureter below. March 23, 1913 : Urine—albumin, blood, pus, specific gravity 10*20. 
April 24, 1913 : Operation. Dilated ureter ; very adherent kidney. Nephrectomy. After 
nephrectomy a stone found buried at the uretero-pelvic junction was the cause of the whole 
trouble. Sections (see Dr. Turnbull’s report). 


Group D.—Diagnosis between Renal and other Abdominal Tumours. 

Case AT.—E. R., aged 57. Six months* pain in left loin. Six weeks ago sudden severe 
attack with high fever. Large tumour to be felt in left loin of doubtful nature. Collargo¬ 
gram shows normal kidney. Tumour explored and proved to be a hypertrophied and 
adherent spleen which was successfully removed and the patient relieved. Patient quite 
well, 1913. 

Caee ATT—Mrs. D., aged 34. Fifteen months’ lump in left loin which gave all the usual 
signs of a renal enlargement. April 3, 1913: Collargogram shows normal kidney. Opera¬ 
tion : Hypernephroma weighing 53 lb. removed, lying between the left kidney and the left 
suprarenal. Did well. 

Case XIII.—J. G., aged 5G. Dysentery five years ago. During the last two years 
tumour of right loin, intermittent rigors, wasting. Large tumour in right loin of uncertain 
nature. Urine acid, specific gravity 1017, urea 1*8 per cent., no albumin, no sugar, no 
deposit. Cultures: No pathological bacteria present. Collargogram shows normal kidney 
shadow. Tumour explored ; found to be inflammatory lipomatosis of the peri-ureteric fat 
Ixjlow the right kidney, set up by chronic ulcer of ascending colon. After collargol injection, 
urine acid, specific gravity 1024, trace of albumin, a few pus cells in centrifugalized urine. 
No naked-eye deposit. 


Group E. —Diagnosis of Renal Tumour (vide also Case III). 

Case XIV. —H. L., aged GO. Six months’ haematuria, pain in left loin, oedema of both 
legs. Collargogram (plate broken). Inoperable tumour of left kidney. 

Case XV. —J. C., aged 32. Syphilis ten years ago. One month pain in right loin ; 
wasting. Wassermann reactipn plus. Large right renal tumour to bo felt. Urine acid, 
specific gravity 1015, heavy cloud of albumin, pus cells in deposit. Collargogram : Very large 
right kidney, no deformity of pelvis. Diagnosis: Syphilitic kidney. Urine tested a week 
later: No additional changes. Cleared up after three injections of neo-salvarsan. 

Case XVI. —B. G., aged 10. Three weeks’ wasting; hsematuria. Large right kidney. 
Urine acid, trace of albumin, pus cells. Staphylococcus albus. Collargogram shows a large 
right kidney, but normal in outline. Right kidney explored : No trace of collargol seen, nor 
anything abnormal; wound stitched up again. Urine: No changes except that pus disap¬ 
peared ; tested afterwards frequently. Patient quite w*ell at exit. 
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Group F.-Renal Pain («c also Cases I, II, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X). 

Case XVII, —C. H., aged 20. Seven months’ right-sided pain ; appendix removed else¬ 
where. Increased frequency at times. Urine, specific gravity 1032, 3*4 per cent, urea, 
calcium oxalate crystals, no pus. Skiagram, 7iil. CoUargogram : Normal shadow, therefore 
pain probably not renal. 

Case XVIII. —C. C., aged 40. Eighteen months’ pain in left loin, increased frequency of 
micturition. March 18, 1913: CoUargogram shows normal kidney. March 19: Urine— 
amount normal, acid, amber, clear, no albumin; specific gravity 1025; urea 0*9 per cent. ; 
no deposit, no pus, no blood; cultures sterile. 


Group G. —To show up Stones in the Kidney and their Position. 

Case XIX. —C. T., aged 55. Eighteen months’ pain in left loin, haematuria. Skiagram, 
nothing definite. Urine alkaline, specific gravity 1011, trace albumin, pus. CoUargogram 
shows up two stones, one in an upper calyx, the other in a lower calyx. Urine alkaline, 
specific gravity 1020, no albumin ; occasional pus cells microscopically, cultures sterile. 

Case XX. —P. S., aged 28. Four months’ pain in left loin. X-ray group of shadows 
opposite second and third T.V. process, right side. Six cubic centimetres 7 per cent, 
collargol. Bather a large kidney; no dilatation of pelvis; abnormal shadows lie in lower 
pole of kidney apart from ureter. 

Case XXI. —I. G., aged 26. Two years ago passed two small stones. One year ago, 
diagnosis of appendicitis and appendicectomy performed. Since, dull aching pain in right 
loin—similar to that before operation. Increased frequency, usually once at night. Never 
hsematuria. Badiogram: No shadows seen in kidney, ureter or bladder. Ureteric 
catheterization: Hazy urine from right, left clear and well pigmented. Collargol: 25 c.c. 
injected into right pelvis ; enlarged right pelvis. Exploration of right kidney: Kidney found 
to he enlarged, much peri-ureteritis; pelvis opened and explored, nil beyond dilatation found ; 
sutured after freeing of adhesions. One month later the wound in the loin broke down and 
a urinary fistula became established. Second operation, nephrectomy. Diagnosis, con¬ 
stricting peri-ureteritis secondary to passage of stones, causing infiammatory pelvic dilatation. 
Sections (see Dr. Turnbull’s Beport). 
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(The discussion on this paper was adjourned until the next meeting.) 
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The Radiographic Technique in Pyelo-radiography. 

By S. Gilbert Scott. 

Thebe are a few points in the technique of pyelo-radiography that 
are of importance to ensure satisfactory results. Needless to say, the 
catheterization and the injection of the collargol should be carried out 
by the surgeon. In some countries this—by no means easy operation 
—is undertaken by the radiologist, a very unwise and dangerous 
proceeding. 

In the first place, the entire operation should take place on the 
radiographic couch in the X-ray room. The couch is raised up on 
wooden blocks so that the surgeon, seated at the foot, can comfortably 
pass the cystoscope. The ordinary X-ray couch is too low. The top of 
the table should be of polished “ plywood,” with a loose cover of thick 
felt. This enables the patient to be slid backwards and forwards along 
the couch without any movement on the part of the patient—an impor¬ 
tant point when the catheter is in position. The chances are thus 
minimized of the catheter being pulled out of the ureter. A waterproof 
and towel is placed under the buttocks—the patient, of course, lying on 
his back. When the surgeon is ready, the patient is slid down to the 
foot of the couch, the legs raised, the buttocks being brought to the 
edge. The waterproof and towel are now in position, hanging over the 
edge of the table. The catheter is then passed up the ureter through 
the cystoscope, as described by Mr. Kidd. 

The catheter may be made with sections, which are opaque and 
transparent to the “ rays ”—1 in. opaque, J in. transparent alternately. 
This affords a ready means of measurement on the skiagram, and may 
occasionally be useful, but one finds that the sections are often difficult 
to make out, on account of the opaque collargol filling and sometimes 
surrounding the catheter. 

The patient is once more slid back, along the couch, into his original 
position, and the legs carefully lowered. The plate—in a “ plate¬ 
changing ” box—is placed in position under tbe back, the last rib being 
about the centre, the compressor lowered and adjusted. Each kidney 
should be taken separately. Full compression may be used, as we have 
found that this does not affect the free entrance of the collargol into 
the pelvis of the kidney. One may mention here that with efficient 
N—•20a 
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compression from above and correct technique, the outline of the kidney 
—which gives exceedingly valuable information—should be seen in prac¬ 
tically all kidney cases. The presence, size, and position of the kidney 
can thus be determined. 

Everything being ready for the exposure, the surgeon runs in the 
collargol until he is satisfied that the pelvis of the kidney is full. The 
“ burette is then lowered slightly —but it is of great importance that 
the pelvis be kept quite full during the exposure. For this reason the 
catheter should not he clamped, as one finds the collargol tends to pass 
down alongside the catheter and so empty the pelvis. An over-distended 
or a partially filled pelvis will produce very puzzling appearances. 

Kadiograms are taken at full mspiration and fidl expiration —the 
plates being changed without moving the patient or compressor in the 
slightest degree, the second plate of course being placed in exactly the 
same position as the first. In an average size patient this should not 
occupy longer than fifteen to twenty seconds. The collargol is then 
immediately run out. 

I do not recommend watching the collargol fill the kidney pelvis by 
means of the fluorescent screen. In the first place, it is diflicult to see 
when the calices are full, also the collargol is unnecessarily long in the 
pelvis if plates are taken as w^ell; lastly, I do not see that anything is 
gained by this form of examination. 

Some of the points mentioned may seem of small importance, but 
they will be found greatly to facilitate the examination and prevent 
errors in the “ reading ” of the skiagrams and minimize the chance of 
finding the pelvis of the kidney quite empty on completing the opera¬ 
tion. The whole process, if carried out as I have suggested, occupies 
but a few minutes. 
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SUB-SECTION OF ORTHOP>EDICS. 

November 4, 1913. 

Mr. E. Muiehead Little, President of the Sub-section, in the Chair. 


PEESIDENTIAL ADDKESS. 

In welcoming you to this, our first scientific meeting, I congratulate 
you on the establishment of this Sub-section. Had the British Ortho¬ 
paedic Society which was founded in 1894 survived until the formation of 
the Eoyal Society of Medicine, no doubt we should have had from the 
first an Orthopaedic Section. But that Society, after in a modest way 
doing a useful work, felt itself compelled to perform hara-kiri some 
dozen years ago, and these three slim volumes of its transactions are 
all that remain to commemorate its life and death and—we may trust— 
its virtues. 

We all hope that this Sub-section will have a much larger body of 
members and will carry on a far more vigorous and prolonged existence, 
emulating the flourishing orthopsedic societies of some other countries. 

Orthopaedic surgery may be held to be synonymous with the surgery 
of deformities and it has probably been practised as long as surgery 
itself, seeing that deformities have existed for many centuries, as 
Professor Elliot Smith has produced evidence of Pott’s disease and 
hip disease in very ancient mummies and of talipes equinus in the 
case of a Pharaoh of an ancient dynasty. 

The history of orthopaedics may be divided into three periods, 
namely;— 

(1) The pre-operative, before Stromeyer. 

(2) The subcutaneous, from Stromeyer to Lister. 

(3) The present period of free operation by open and subcutaneous 
methods. 

D—26 
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In the seventeenth century, although the name of his speciality had 
not been invented, there was a very flourishing orthopaedist at Utrecht 
in Holland, one Skatt or Schacht, or Scott, who had a large practice in 
the treatment of crooked limbs and backs. One of his patients was 
Edmund Verney, the younger, and an account of his case and of Skatt's 
treatment will be found in the Verney Memoirs. But it is, of course, 
to Dr. Nicholas Andry, Professor of Medicine in the Royal College and 
Senior Dean of the Faculty of Physick at Paris, that we owe the title 
of our branch of surgery. In 1741 he published “ Orthopeedia; or 
the Art of Correcting and Preventing Deformities in Children by 
such means as may easily be put in Practice by Parents themselves 
and all such like as are employed in Educating Children.” The English 
translation which I quote appeared in London in 1743. In the preface 
the author wrote : “As to the title, I have formed it of two Greek 
words—viz., Opdos, which signifies straight, free from deformity, and 
IlatStoi/, a child.” He devotes a large part of his preface to comments 
on two previous works by other authors, from one of which he got the 
idea of his title. This was the Callipspdia of 1G56, a Latin poem by the 
Abb6 Claude Quillet on the art of getting beautiful children. Quillet 
(who himself was very much deformed) denounced marriages of interest, 
and his views foreshadow the Eugenists of to-day, despite some absurd 
theories. The other work, the Paedotrophia was also in Latin verse on 
the manner of bringing up and nourishing young children. The author 
was Scevole de Sainte-Marthe, and the book which was published in 1584 
went through ten editions in the author’s lifetime and as many after his 
death and “ was translated into a great many languages and even into 
French verse.” 

Although Andry has the credit of inventing our name he was in 
no sense a surgeon and his book was meant to be a popular one. Hardlj" 
any apparatus is mentioned in it and technical terms and the reproductive 
organs are avoided. While he showed evidence of strong common-sense 
he was not beyond his times in a belief in many useless preparations 
containing such things as urine, ashes of crayfish, hares’ brains, crabs 
eyes, and wood-lice, and he relied on gentle intermittent pressure 
and supposed emollient applications to cure such structural deformities 
as wryneck, without operation or apparatus. Rickets.was to be cured 
by a fern-leaf bed, by causing violent muscular movements, by cold 
effusion, and in some cases simply by tickling the soles of the feet. 
Wounds of the shoulder, he said, caused “ loss of volubility of the tongue 
because the hyoid bone was connected with the shoulder by a muscle 
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(the omo-hyoid ?). But we need not be hard upon Andry because 
of his limitations. He was a physician and no surgeon, and he himself 
was careful to avoid what he described as the province of the surgeon. 
If Andry could delude himself and his contemporaries into the belief that 
structural deformities could be cured by inert lotions and salves, one need 
not be surprised at the optimism of some modern surgeons. 

Not much is known of the mechanical orthopaedists of the eighteenth 
century, but there were no doubt many makers and prescribers of 
appliances in England and on the Continent. Notable in this country 
was Robert Chessher, whose fame is referred to by George Eliot in 
“ Middleraarch.” He was a surgeon of good repute and great ingenuity 
who was born in 1750, and after being house surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital returned to his native place of Hinckley, in Leicestershire. 
He invented the double inclined plane for fractures in the lower 
extremities and many other appliances for deformities and injuries, so 
that “ Mr. Chessher and his Irons ” became famous. But he seems to 
have been a modest and retiring man who did not publish anything and 
we know little of his methods. He died, aged 80, in 1831, just before 
the discovery of subcutaneous surgery. Another name which has 
survived is that of Timothy Sheldrake, “ of the Strand, truss-maker 
to the East India Company and the Westminster Hospital,'* who 
between 1783 and 1806 published several medical pamphlets on distor¬ 
tion of the spine, club-foot, and rupture. He was, however, of a class 
very different from Chessher*s and of that type of advertising tradesman 
which is always with us. To such, however, until Stromeyer's time the 
care of deformities was mostly relegated. 

I need not enumerate the workers who followed in Stromeyer’s 
footsteps. Their names and their work are familiar to you. When 
Lister had rendered open operations safe and nearly painless, the scope 
of orthopaedic surgery was vastly widened and new and daring methods 
of treating deformities became feasible. This progress is still going on, 
and if in some procedures the risk to the patient seems to outweigh the 
prospect of improvement it must be remembered that such experiments 
increase our knowledge, and even if themselves failures may lead to 
further advance. The vast range of modern surgery, which is ever 
extending its field, has rendered specialism inevitable, despite the narrow¬ 
minded protests of some surgeons and physicians of the older generation. 
In the hospitals of the United States there is a tendency to enlarge the 
list of affections which are to be referred to the orthopaedic surgeon, 
because it is recognized that he is best equipped for their treatment. 
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Some vexed questions concerning the subjects which were selected 
by the Council of the Orthopedic Sub-section of the International 
Congress of Medicine for discussion this summer were by no means 
folly answered at those meetings, when the wealth of matter was 
perhaps rather too much for the time at our disposal. The true value 
of arthroplasty, of certain methods of treating scoliosis, Pott’s disease 
and spastic paraplegia, remains still to be established, and we may look 
forward to much useful work being done by this Sub-section in elucidat¬ 
ing these and other matters. To fulfil this task properly we have need 
of all the experience that our members can bring forward in order 
that by calm consideration under the dry light of reason the chafiF may 
be separated from the grain and the (surgically) nutritive value of the 
latter estimated. 

Personally, I venture to hope that our meetings will be to a large 
extent clinical ones, at which cases will be shown before and after 
treatment; for I would submit that we are all apt to find ourselves 
forced to work in closed compartments, ignorant perforce of what our 
colleagues are doing, and this Sub-section should be able to break down 
some of the partitions by encouraging the exhibition of actual results. 
To my mind an important part of our work is connected with curative, 
retentive and supporting appliances, and we may, perhaps, usefully 
consider the relations between the orthopsedic surgeon and the manu¬ 
facture and supply of instruments to his patients whether in hospital or 
private practice. I am well aware of the difficulties of this question, but 
it is one which should not be shirked, the more so as it appears to have 
been satisfactorily answered in some other places. 

I have ventured to bring to your notice these few matters which 
I hope will not be without interest, but I well know that this Sub¬ 
section, which numbers among its members such distinguished ortho- 
psedic surgeons, may safely be trusted to find good work to do, and 
to do it. 

In opening this meeting I heartily wish the Sub-section all success, 
and I conclude with the expression of a hope that although one of the 
youngest, it may prove to be not the least vigorous of the offspring of 
the Royal Society of Medicine. 
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Report and Remarks on a Small Epidemic of Poliomyelitis 
occurring in the Neighbourhood of Deddington, Oxfordshire. 

By Paul B. Roth, F.E.C.S. 

This epidemic consisted of six cases [1] which occurred in five small 
villages around Deddington between August 9, 1911, and September 15, 
1911, in the practice of Dr. G. H. Jones and Dr. G. M. W. Hodges. 


There was 

no death. The sex, 

age. 

and order of attack of the cases 

best shown 

in the following table:— 




Case 

Name 

Age 

Se,\ 


Date of on.set 

I 

G. L. 

84 

Boy 


August 9 

11 

A. S. 


Boy 


August 13 

111 

0. T. 

• 

T-r 

Boy 


August 16 

IV 

E. B. 

4 

Girl 


August 17 

V 

H. T. 

1 

Boy 


September 11 

VI 

J. V. W. 


Boy 


September 15 


Nature of Onset .—Case I; Occipital headache, head retraction and 
vomiting; temperature 103’2° F. Case II: Fever and vomiting. Case 
III: Fever and vomiting. Case IV: Fever, headache and vomiting. 
Case V: Fever and drowsiness, temperature 101'4° F., and, according 
to mother, headache. Case VI: Fever and restlessness, temperature 
103° to 105° F., and, according to mother, headache. 

Cases I and VI may be regarded as severe cases, the others as slight 
ones. In all except one the acute symptoms lasted two to four days, 
and were then followed by pain and paresis; the pain in the affected 
limbs was a marked feature. As the pain and paresis developed the 
acute symptoms gradually subsided. In Case VI there was pain for six 
days, and temperature 103° to 105° F., after the appearance of paralysis. 
In Case I there was an unusual symptom, urinary retention. 

Parts Affected .—Case I: Both legs, right shoulder, arm, and fore¬ 
arm. Case II: Both legs. Case III: Both legs, and perhaps erectores 
spines. Case IV: Left leg, both forearms, right side of face, right 
external rectus, causing internal strabismus. Case V: Bight shoulder 
muscles, and sternomastoid, causing typical wryneck. Case VI: Both 
legs and erectores spinas. 

Recovery (as observed in July, 1913).—Case I : The right leg 
recovered to some extent, the shoulder-girdle, arm, and left leg remain¬ 
ing the same. Case II: Made an excellent recovery, but there is a fair 
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amount of wasting in the left thigh. Case III: Now has only slight 
foot-drop in one foot. Case IV: Made a perfect recovery with the 
exception of the face, in which, however, she lost the strabismus. 
Case V : The sternomastoid recovered, but the shoulder muscles remain 
paralysed. Case VI: Made a good recovery: now tends to trip w^ith 
left foot owing to the slight foot-drop. 


Remarks on the Mode of Infection. 

The question of how the infection could have been conveyed in this 
epidemic is of interest. 



Aug. 17 Sandford $ t Mar tin 

Scale ye inch to the mile 

Fig. 1. 

Sketch map showing tiie distribution of cases. The black dots indicate villages. 


Dr. Hodges says: The cases were somewhat widely scattered, only 
E. B. (Case IV) and A. S. (Case II) occurring in the same village, and 
these two lived under entirely different conditions and had never met. 
They were attacked only four days apart. It is certain none of the 
cases met each other before their attacks, either at school or at school 
treats, nor had their parents met. The half-sister of Case II, however, 
attended the same school as the family of Case IV.'' Dr. Hodges has 
made a rough diagram (fig. 1) to demonstrate the distances betw’een the 
cases. 
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A glance at it at once shows (1) the impossibility of direct infection 
in these cases, and (2) that the cases were affected one after the other 
in a circular manner. In one of his letters to me Dr. Hodges wrote: 
“ The only point in their environment which is the same in all cases 
is the close proximity of stables.” Thus in Case I there is a cattle- 
yard immediately behind the house; Case II lives in a lodge by the 

stableyard of S-Park; Case Ill’s father is a farmer; Case IV’s 

father is a farm labourer; Case V’s father is a blacksmith ; and Case VI 
lives in a cottage with a stable immediately behind it. 

That this environment may be of extreme importance is shown by 
the work of Dr. Milton J. Eosenau, of Harvard Medical School [9], 
whose experiments have been confirmed by John F. Anderson and 
Wade H. Frost. Their paper, entitled “ Transmission of Poliomyelitis 
by Means of the Stable-fly (Stomoxys calcitrans),” appears in Public 
Health Eeports for October, 1912. “ To summarize, three monkeys 

exposed daily to the bites of several hundred Stomoxys, which at the 
same time were allowed daily to bite two monkeys suffering from 
poliomyelitis caused by intracerebral inoculation, developed quite 
typical symptoms of poliomyelitis eight, seven and nine days respectively 
from the date of their first exposure.” That is to say, they demonstrate 
conclusively that poliomyelitis can be transmitted from monkey to 
monkey through the agency of this fly. On inquiry, I find that the 
fly Stomoxys calcitrans is also found in large numbers in this country, 
and in most inhabited parts of the world, tropical as well as temperate. 
Mr. Ernest E. Austen, of the British Museum (Natural History), 
writes [3] that Stomoxys calcitrans, “ a species often met with even in 
the centres of large towns though commoner in the suburbs, and found 
almost everywhere in the country, is a blood-sucking fly which is some¬ 
times mistaken for Musca domestica (the house-fly), with the result that 
the house-fly is occasionally alleged to have inflicted a bite, although its 
proboscis is merely adapted for sucking and is quite incapable of piercing 
the skin. Though agreeing with the house-fly in length, Stomoxys 
calcitrans is of a somewhat broader and more thick-set shape {see fig. 2), 
and may readily be distinguished from Musca domestica {see fig. 3) 
by the character of its proboscis, which is rigid and slender, and is 
always visible, projecting like an awl horizontally in front of the head.” 
Moreover, “the fourth longitudinal vein in the wing of this fly, although 
somewhat bent up at the end, is not sharply elbowed as in the house¬ 
fly.” These flies breed in decaying vegetable matter, are found about 
stables and cowsheds, and are frequently to be seen in large numbers 
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resting on gates, rails and fences. They are most prevalent in August 
and September. They attack human beings as well as horses and 
cattle [5]. The bite is a minute puncture inflicted by the proboscis. 

Before giving any opinion on this matter there is one fact to which 
I must refer: the recent discovery at a place named Borna, near 



Fig. 2. 


Sketch of Sioinoxys calcitrans (female). 
(From “The House-fly,” C. Gordon Hewitt, 1910.) 



Fig. 3. 

Sketch of house-fly, Musca doniesiica (female). 
(From “The House-fly,” C. Gordon Hewitt, 1910.) 


Leipzig, of a disease in horses which seems closely allied to poliomyelitis. 
This has been named the “ Bornasche Krankheit” [6], a similar disease 
in horses has also been described in other parts of Germany, 
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Conclusions. 

The points to which I wish to direct attention are :— 

(1) The fact that the infective material (in the laboratory) is very 
resistant to cold and the disease much more common in warm weather, 
and yet that the epidemics stop as soon as the cooler weather comes, 
would suggest that the infection is carried by some insect that is killed 
or disappears as soon as the summer ends [7]. 

(2) It has been proved that the disease can be transmitted from an 
infected monkey to a healthy monkey by the bites of the Stomoxys 
calcitrans. 

(3) Stomoxys calcitrans is found in all countries where epidemics 
of poliomyelitis have been described as occurring. 

(4) A favourite habitat of the flies is stables and cowsheds. 

(5) These flies bite horses and cattle and human beings. 

(6) A disease similar to poliomyelitis occurs in horses. 

(7) In the epidemic here reported the infection could not possibly 
have been direct. 

(8) There were stables or cattle-yards very close to the houses of the 
children affected. 

From a consideration of these points I suggest that this epidemic 
was originated by infected Stomoxys biting Case I in the cattle-yard 
at Fritwell; that the infected patient was bitten by other Stomoxys 
which in turn became infected and were carried by horses or cattle, or 
on carts and wagons [8], to the stableyard at Sandford St. Martin, 
where two more children were bitten and became infected, and so on 
through the other three villages. 

If this theory—viz., the transmission of poliomyelitis by the 
Stomoxys—should prove to be correct, not only for this particular 
epidemic but for all other epidemics of poliomyelitis, then it should 
be possible, by a wholesale crusade against this species of fly, to banish 
the disease from large regions of the globe. 

Notes and Eeferences. 

[1] Dr. Hodges : “ At the time of this little epidemic there was, to thelbest 
of my recollection and as far as I can gather from case notes, no case 
of “ influenza ” in our practice. Another curious point was that we 
seemed to have a monopoly of poliomyelitis, none of the three other 
practitioners covering the district having a case.” 

[2| “ Public Health Eeports,” (U.S. Public Health Service), October 25, 1912, 
xxvii. No. 43, p. 1733. 
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l3] “ The House-fly as a Danger to Health,” 1913. 

[4] “The Geographical range of Stortu)xys calcitrans has not yet been fully 
elucidated, but it is undoubtedly very wide. The species is generally 
distributed in Europe, and also occurs in North America, where it is 
said to be very common throughout the inhabited parts. A race of 
it is found in the Gambia Colony, East Africa, and it has also been 
recorded as occurring in Hong Kong, Batavia (Java), Ceylon, and 
Sydney (New South Wales). A specimen from the Naini Tal district, 
in Northern India, is indistinguishable from British examples.”— 
Austen, Ernest E, “ British Blood-sucking Flies,” 1906, p. 59. 

1 5l Mr. T. J. Bold gives instances of extraordinary virulence of the bite of 
Stomoxus calcitrans in the case of cattle and horses at Long Benton, 
Northumberland, in September, 1865. Quoted by Mr. Austen in 
‘^British Blood-sucking Flies.” 

[6] Kolle and Wassermann, “ Handbuch der pathogenen Mikroorganismen,” 

Jena, 1913, vi, pp. 251-68 (paper by Professor Joest). 

[7] Remarks by Professor Rudolf (Toronto) on Dr. Batten’s pai)er read at 

Birmingham at the British Medical Association’s Annual Meeting, 1911, 
reported in the British Medical Journal, 1911, ii, p. 492. 

[8] It is unlikely that they could have flowm such a distance: see “ An 

Experimental Investigation on the Range of Flight, of Flies.” by S. 
Monckton Copeman, M.D., F.R.S., F. M. Howlett, B.A., F.E.S., 
and Gordon Merriman. “ Reports to the Local Government Board 
on Public Health and Medical Subjects,” New Series, No. 53, pp. 1-9. 
Quoted by Mr. Austen (loc. cit., 3). 

[9] Rosenau, Milton J. “ Preventive Medicine and Hygiene,” New York, 

1913. 


Cases. 

Case I. —G. L., male, aged 8j. Father a farm bailifi'. Cattle-yard imme¬ 
diately behind house. Onset, August 9, 1911: Taken ill with severe occipital 
headache, head-retraction, and vomiting ; temperature 103*3^ F. On August 11 
vomiting ceased and headache less, when there appeared weakness of both 
legs with much pain ; both knee-jerks were lost; the right plantar reflex was 
flexor, the left absent; Kernig’s sign not present. Temperature 101‘6° F. 
August 13 : Very ill. Constant pain in both legs and the right shoulder, 
which has now become involved. The muscles chiefly affected appear to be 
extensor group of the thigh and the peroneal in the lower limbs; the deltoid 
in the shoulder. Temperature 100'8^ F. There is retention of urine (catheter 
passed twice) and obstinate constipation, only relieved by enemata. August 15 : 
Temperature normal, pain less, urine passed naturally, bowels open with 
aperients. After-history : Gradually improved. In November the following 
muscles showed R.D. : Deltoid, coraco-brachialis, biceps, brachialis anticus, 
triceps, extensor carpi radialis longior or brevior, in right upper extremity; 
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hamstrings, quadriceps, adductors, tibialis anticus, and gastrocnemius in left 
lower extremity. Went to Orthopaedic Hospital at Birmingham, with the 
result that the right leg recovered to some extent, the shoulder-girdle, arm 
and left leg remaining the same. 

Case II. —A. S., male, aged 22 months. Father a gardener; lives in a lodge 

by the stableyard of S-Park. Onset, August 13, 1913, with fever and 

vomiting. First seen on August 18 : Paresis and pain in both legs. Muscles 
chiefly afifected, hamstrings on both sides and quadriceps of left thigh. Knee- 
jerks: Right absent, left absent. Plantar reflexes: Right (?), left extensor. 
After-history: Gradually made an excellent recovery and now walks well, but 
tliere is a fair amount of wasting in the left thigh. 

Case III. —O. T., male, aged 9 months. Father is a farmer. Onset, 
August 16, 1911 : Fever and vomiting. August 18: Pain and paresis of 
quadriceps and hamstrings of both thighs. Knee-jerks: Unobtainable; 
extensors of spine probably involved. After-history: Gradually recovered, 
and now has left leg i in. shorter than right, and slight foot-drop. 

Case IV. —E. B., female, aged 4. Father a farm labourer. Onset, August 
17, 1911: Fever, headache and vomiting. August 23 : First seen. Child 
complained of pain in both forearms. There w^as paresis of the extensors of 
both wrists, with double wrist-drop ; very marked right facial paralysis also 
present, the orbicularis palpebrarum and muscles of the mouth being especially- 
affected. There was some weakness of the left leg, but no pain. Knee-jerks : 
Right normal, left diminished. Plantar reflexes : Right flexor, left extensor. 
Temperature 99*4° F. August 26: Right internal strabismus developed. 
August 30: Left plantar reflex now plantar flexor, but obtained with difficulty. 
After-history : Gradually made a perfect recovery with the exception of the 
face, in which, however, the strabismus was lost. 

Case V. —H. T., male, aged 1. Father a blacksmith. Onset, September 
11,1911: Fever and drowsiness, and the mother says headache. September 14: 
First seen. Pain and paresis of right shoulder. Deltoid and stemomastoid 
appear chiefly involved with typical wryneck. Temperature 101*4° F. After¬ 
history : Stemomastoid quickly recovered, but there remains paralysis of the 
deltoid, supra- and infra-spinatus, subscapularis, the upper part of the 
trapezius and the coraco-brachialis. 

Case VI. —J. V. W., male, aged 10 months. Stable immediately behind 
the cottage. Onset, September 15, 1911: Restlessness and fever, and the 
mother says headache. September 18: First seen. Hamstrings and quadriceps 
of both thighs involved with much pain, and also the erectores spinae. Pain 
too severe to be sure of knee-jerks. Temperature 104*2° F. Pain was very 
marked for next six days, and the temperature remained at 103° to 105° F. 
After-history: Eventually made a good recovery, and now walks well, but 
tends to trip with left foot owing to slight foot-drop; there is some slight 
wasting of extensors and adductors of thigh and peronei of leg on left side. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The President (Mr. Muirhead Little) thought that the epidemic was too 
small to furnish general conclusions. The incidence of the paralysis was also 
rather unusual. As regards biting flies, this cause had been suggested some 
years ago after the Massachusetts epidemic, but in the great Swedish epidemic 
of 1911 the observers were not inclined to attach much importance to flies as 
carriers ; it was found tliat certain immune persons were capable of conveying 
and did convey the infection. It was quite probable that there were several 
or many means by which infection could be and were conveyed. 

Mr. J. Jackson Clarke said that about the same time that the epidemic 
referred to by Mr. Eotli was in progress he had been called to Newbury to see 
a boy aged about 5, who was paralysed in all his limbs and in the diaphragm. 
The attack had been diagnosed as cerebrospinal meningitis. Eecovery was 
complete except in tlie extensors of one foot. Another patient, aged 18, seen 
later for extensive paralysis of spinal and leg muscles, was seized about the 
same time in the neighbourhood of Newbury. 


Relaxation of the Sacro-iliac Joint. 

By Paul B. Both, F.R.C.S. 

The condition known as subluxation or relaxation of the sacro-iliac 
joint was, I believe, first brought to the notice of the medical profession 
by Dr. J. E. Goldthwait, who, at a clinical meeting at Massachusetts 
General Hospital, held in January, 1905, described the condition under 
the name of “ Non-tuberculous Disease of the Sacro-iliac Joint”[2]. 
This was followed in May of the same year by a complete account 
written in conjunction with Dr. Robert B. Osgood, which appeared 
in the Bostoii Medical and Surgical Journal, entitled “ A Consideration 
of the Pelvic Articulations from an Anatomical, Pathological, and 
Clinical Standpoint ” [3]. They stated that in the previous two years 
they had seen “considerably over one hundred patients with symptoms 
referred to these articulations.” They were able to divide their cases 
into three groups :— 

(1) Those in which relaxation was associated with pregnancy, 
representing an exaggeration of a normal physiological condition. 

(2) Those in which relaxation was associated with menstruation, 
apparently also representing a physiological condition. 
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(3) Cases in which the lesion was due to trauma, general weak¬ 
ness, or some definitely known pathological process. (It is cases of 
this group which form the subject of this paper to-night.) 

“ The first two groups are naturally entirely confined to women, 
but with the last the sex or age has no effect on occurrence. . . . 
In the first two groups there is a striking difference in the presence 
or absence of pregnancy, but aside from this there is little in the 
clinical picture to divide them. . . . The cases which belong to the 
third group are not only more numerous, but many of the characteristics 
are different from the cases in the other groups. Only one joint may 
be affected instead of both as is common in the other groups, and the 
referred pains in leg and hip are much more common in the cases of 
this group than in those previously considered. The lateral deformi¬ 
ties or deviation of the body to one side, due to the partial displacement 
of the bones on one side and not on the other, are common.” 

etiology .—At times the lesion apparently represents simply an 
excess of a normal physiological process. At other times trauma is 
a definite factor, “ sitting down hard,” or the “ giving way ” under 
severe strains, such lifting, being the two most common forms of 
injury. In stout persons, either men or women, the drag of the 
large abdomen causes lordosis with resulting pelvic joint strain, and 
explains the frequency of the sacro-iliac weakness in this type of 
individual. Finally, subluxation of the bones, due to ligamentous 
relaxation, must occur. A mere general lack of physical tone naturally 
predisposes to trouble of this kind. The bones are held in place 
almost entirely by ligaments, and it is not to be wondered at that 
these relax and cause trouble as do the ligaments of the knee or foot 
under similar conditions. 

Pathology .—It appears to consist essentially of a relaxation of 
the ligaments; this leads to abnormal mobility of the joint surfaces, 
and so to a chronic inflammation of the joint. That this is a true joint 
is now beyond question [1], for there are present hyaline cartilage, 
synovial membrane, a capsule, and ligaments. 

Symptoms .—The outstanding symptom, which is always present, 
is pain, which is referred to the back of one or other of the sacro¬ 
iliac joints. When the patient is asked, where do you feel the pain? 
she at once puts her finger exactly on this spot. I have seen nine 
cases of this condition, seven of them in the present year, and in 
every one of them this sign was present. In addition there may be 
tenderness over this spot, and even slight swelling. Sometimes the 
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bones feel irregular, and there is a definite projection, as if from 
an osteophytic growth. Though the pain is referred to this spot 
the patients often complain of pain in the back, and of pain and a 
dragging sensation or feeling of heaviness in the leg. The condition 
is often complicated by the presence of scoliosis ; and is then overlooked, 
all the symptoms being attributed to the scoliosis. American writers 
[5] [4] have described the patients as leaning away from the affected side 
when they walk, but I have not observed this sign; they stand crooked, 
that is all. Sometimes the pain is so bad that the patients are entirely 
incapacitated from doing any work, and they wander round trying 
treatment after treatment, being variously diagnosed as rheumatism, 
sciatica, neuritis, scoliosis, w^eak back, and lumbago, without obtaining 
any relief. Among those who have worked at this subject [6] the 
opinion seems gaining ground that true neuritis or idiopathic 
neuralgia of the sciatic nerve is a rare clinical entity; the very large 
majority of cases so diagnosed being really due to a lesion of this 
joint. The pain may be relieved sometimes by lying down flat, 
or by changing position, or by sitting on a chair with the back 
supported by a cushion; but in some cases nothing will relieve 
it, and after a time the patient becomes neurasthenic as well. 

Treatment ,—This consists in supporting the pelvis, and avoiding for 
a time those positions and pursuits which bring on the pain. In a 
slight case, a month’s course of daily exercises to strengthen the muscles 
and ligaments of the spine and pelvis, and the avoidance of such 
positions, may be all that is necessary to effect a cure. In a moderate 
case, besides strengthening exercises, the wearing of some kind of belt 
to support the pelvis and prevent undue motion at the sacro-iliac joint 
is necessary ; for hospital patients an encircling band of adhesive strapping 
(3 in. wide) applied tightly round the pelvis may relieve the condition, 
but it is irritating to the skin and is only occasionally borne. Better 
is a belt of webbing lacing in front, and kept from riding up by groin 
straps. In some people, however, especially plump patients, this will 
not remain in position properly, and then one must use woven elastic 
trunks or some form of brace or support, such as that devised by 
Osgood [3]. This consists of a pad to lie over the sacrum in the 
hollow between the buttocks, and of a pelvic band attached to it, which 
encircles the pelvis and buckles in front. This is kept from riding up 
by two nearly vertical flat steel rods which pass up from the pad and 
are fixed to the patient’s corset on each side just below the shoulder- 
blades. (Case VII {see below) was then showm, wearing the support.) 
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The support requires to be- worn day and night for several months and 
then gradually left off. In severe cases woven elastic trunks and 
this brace may require to be worn together before the pain is relieved; 
and in a few manipulation under an anaesthetic has been advised, with 
the idea of replacing the subluxated bones. 

Of nine cases which I have seen, Cases I and II occurred in women 
out-patients; they were very slight, and were both cured in three weeks 
or so by the application of the encircling band of strapping. Case III 
was a moderate case, which had lasted three years; the patient was 
entirely relieved after a few weeks, a belt being made to fit her without 
any trouble. Case IV occurred in a man, a confirmed neurasthenic; he 
was fitted with a belt, and confessed himself relieved,- but he has not 
been seen since. Case V was a severe case, and exercises and belt only 
relieved slightly for a time; this may have been because it very soon got 
loose, and then did not fit well. Case VI was a severe case in a man, 
a hospital patient under another surgeon and was not treated by me. 
Case VII was a severe case; I show the patient to-night. Case VIII 
was a slight case, and was entirely relieved by a month’s exercises. 
Case IX I have only just seen. This is a slight case, but the patient 
has had the symptoms two years, and has had to give up hunting. 
I have not much doubt of being able to cure her. 

Bemarks .—In view of criticisms which may be directed against the 
name “ subluxation of the sacro-iliac joint,” it will perhaps be better to 
describe the condition as “ painful sacro-iliac joint," the pain being 
such a marked and constant feature. It has been suggested that the 
joint when in this state may become a fertile field for the invasion 
and development of an infecting process, for example, tuberculous 
arthritis [7]. It seems reasonable, then, to hope that a similar method 
of treatment might be successful in cases of tuberculous sacro-iliac 
disease—i.e., fixation of the pelvis by a belt or brace. The existing 
method, recumbency in a splint, either with or without excision, 
certainly does not produce very satisfactory results. From the numerous 
cases of this condition which I have seen in the past year, and from the 
large number of cases published by reliable American writers—e.g., 
over 100 by Goldthwait and Osgood [3], 84 by Meisenbach [4]-—it 
would appear that it is very common, and when once attention has 
been directed to it in this country I have no doubt that many more 
will be recognized and treated suitably. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The President said that in his cases there was rarely such definite 
localization of the pain as Mr. Eoth had described. He was a little sceptical 
as to the attribution of the cause. He had found a brace such as Osgood’s of 
value in cases in which the joint condition was certainly not the outstanding 
feature. 

Mr. Jackson Clarke said he had a patient, an unmarried female, aged 
about 35, who sufi*ered from scoliosis and a painful right sacro-iliac joint. 
She also had pyorrhoea. He had applied a light spinal support with a double 
pelvic girdle, the inner one being made of webbing and adjusted by a strap and 
buckle. 

Mr. Eoth, in reply, said lie had no skiagrams of his cases, but American 
authors had published pictures, in some of which the pubic extremities of the 
innominates were found on different levels. 


Mr. H. A. T. Faikbank gave a Demonstration of photographs, 
X-rays, diagrams, and dissected specimens illustrating varieties of 
“ Sprengel’s shoulder.” 
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Mr. G. H. Makins, C.B., President of the Section, in the Chair. 


Discussion on Mr. Frank Kidd’s Paper on Pyelo-radiography.^ 

Mr. J. W. Thomson Walker : I have listened with much interest 
to Mr. Kidd’s account of the method of examination called pyelography 
or pyelo-radiography, and congratulate him and his collaborators on the 
work they have done. We have in pyelography a method of examina¬ 
tion which demands a considerable amount of manipulative dexterity, 
which necessitates the co-operation of the surgeon and the radiographer, 
which must be looked upon from the patients’ point of view as a serious 
examination, for it will confine him to bed for two or three days, and 
which, we must acknowledge, carries with it an element of danger, 
slight though it may be. 

It is not, I think, unreasonable to ask wherein lies the necessity for 
the use of such a method. We must clearly distinguish between, first, 
what is merely a pretty demonstration of some abnormal condition the 
diagnosis of which can be made by other and simpler means, or is 
immaterial for the health and treatment of the patient; and secondly, 
information which cannot be obtained by other methods and which is 
vital to the diagnosis and treatment of the case. It is only by making 
such a distinction that we can hope for the general recognition of the 
importance of this method, the value of which, I believe, is very great. 
I am not, for instance, greatly interested in the diagnosis of “ the nine 
possible varieties of horseshoe kidney,” nor do I feel that much has been 
gained by demonstrating by pyelography a double renal pelvis when the 
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condition could, with certainty, be inferred from the discovery of double 
ureteric orifices by means of the cystoscope. But I do believe that the 
method has, along certain lines, an important use, and it is along these 
lines that I have been working with my colleague Dr. Ironside Bruce 
for a number of years.* 

(1) There are certain cases in which for one reason or another 
hydronephrosis is believed to be present, and it can be demonstrated by 
pyelography that no dilatation of the kidney or renal pelvis exists. 
A useless operation is therefore avoided. 

(2) There is a group of cases where symptoms pointing to disease of 
the kidney (such as constant pain or attacks of colic) are present and no 
enlargement of the kidney can be detected by palpation. Pyelography 
has in these cases shown an early stage of dilatation of the kidney. 
An operation can be done to save the kidney from destruction by 
further dilatation. 

(3) In certain cases of abdominal tumour there are no signs or 
symptoms which will give the clue to the diagnosis. It may be said 
that in such cases an operation is inevitable, and it is therefore 
immaterial whether an accurate diagnosis is made before operation or 
not. With this I cannot agree. The lumbar route is the best for 
exposure of the kidney in the great majority of cases, and if the 
abdomen is opened through any of the usual incisions, the operation 
on the kidney, through this, is done at a disadvantage, or a second 
incision is required. It is therefore of prime importance to know 
whether or not the tumour is renal before an operation is performed. 
I shall later show lantern slides of a number of cases of abdominal 
tumour in which the diagnosis was assisted by pyelography in this 
manner. 

(4) In a small group of cases the nature of a shadow thrown by the 
X-rays within the renal area is in doubt; the use of pyelography will 
demonstrate its relation to the pelvis and calices. 

Pyelography in these four classes of cases is essentially a conservative 
method—conservative, that is, of renal tissue. It promotes early 
operation for the relief of obstruction in renal dilatation, and it is 
an alternative method of examination to exploratory nephrotomy in 
certain cases. 

It would be unfair in any discussion on pyelography to ignore the 

* Lancet, 1911, i, p. 1627 ; Trans. Med. Soc. Land., 1912, xxxv, pp. 251-68; International 
Congress of Medicine, Loudon, 1913; Lancet, 1913, ii, p. 663. 
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possibility of danger in this method. Warnings of danger have come 
from various sources. 

(1) In the first place, a case has been recorded in which the pelvis 
of the kidney was ruptured with fatal result (Oelicker). In this case 
the fluid was “ injected under high pressure.” Were this not definitely 
stated I should have considered it superfluous to insist on the utmost 
gentleness of manipulation in everything connected with ureteral and 
pelvic work of this nature. If this cannot be guaranteed the surgeon 
had better leave this class of work alone. Mr. Kidd has done some very 
careful and excellent work in regard to the effects of over-pressure and 
the best pressure to use. He gives us 30 mm. of mercury as a standard 
pressure that may be used. I cannot say that I should be inclined to 
trust absolutely to the mercury gauge in this matter, nor is this method 
of measurement convenient clinically. I have found in clinical work 
that the barrel of an all-glass syringe of 20-c.c. capacity attached to the 
projecting end of the urethric catheter gives a head of about 6 in. of 
fluid and this produces sufficient pressure for the introduction of the 
collargol solution. The signals for stopping the introduction are pain 
in the renal pelvis experienced by the patient, or the fluid ceasing to 
sink in the glass receptacle. As I have elsewhere pointed out, the renal 
pelvis becomes less and less sensitive as it becomes dilated in hydro¬ 
nephrosis, until a point is reached where the pelvis is completely 
insensitive. There are also some cases of normal pelvis that are 
peculiarly insensitive. We cannot, therefore, rely absolutely upon 
pelvic pain as a guide. It is also most important, and Mr. Kidd has 
rightly insisted upon this point, that no anaesthetic that might dull the 
pelvic pain should be used. In one of my early cases I found traces 
of injection of the renal tubules at one point. No ill-effect followed 
clinically, but this has been a warning to me to be careful. 

(2) A fatal case has been recorded by Eoessle where “ cauterization 
of the entire mucous membrane of the renal pelvis with collargol ” was 
found. I have now operated on a large number of cases within a few 
days of the collargol examination and in every case I have found the 
lining membrane of the renal pelvis healthy and glistening, even when 
the pelvic contents were still deeply stained with collargol. In some 
cases where nephrectomy was performed the mucous membrane waa 
examined under the microscope and found to be healthy. The strength 
of solution of collargol that I have used in these cases was either 10 or 
20 per cent. Mr. Kidd recommends the use of solutions of 5 or 
7 per cent., but he gives no reason for his selection of this strength. 
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With these weak solutions I am convinced that consistently good shadows 
cannot invariably be obtained, and although I used 5 per cent, solution 
in my earlier work, I have used 10 and 20 per cent, solution for all my 
more recent cases, without observing any ill-eflfects. 

(3) In one case I met with a peculiar condition—namely, oedema of 
the perinephritic and peri-ureteric fat. This caused no symptoms and 
no ill-efifects. 

It is easy in a method such as this to exaggerate the dangers and to 
overlook the advantages. The true balance will be struck only if we 
use the method with proper care and skill in the right cases. 

I shall now show a series of lantern slides of cases illustrating some 
of the uses of pyelography and shall group them into several classes. 


Class A.—Cases of Suspected Hydronephrosis proved to have 

Normal Eenal Pelvis. 

Case I .—Movable kidney. Hydronephrosis diagnosed by two surgeons ; 
proved by pyelography that no dilatation of the renal pelvis or calicos was 
present. 

Case II .—A stone has been passed from the kidney some years previously, 
and there is recurrent renal pain, but no calculus shadow. Is there stenosis 
of the pelvic outlet and commencing dilatation of the kidney ? 

Case III .—Nephropexy has been performed some years previously, and 
there is aching pain in the loin. Is there dilatation of the kidney ? 


Class B.— Cases of Abdominal Tumours supposed to be 
Hydronephrosis or Renal Growth. 

Case IV .—An abdominal tumour is present in the right loin. Pyelography 
shows the renal pelvis and calices normal and situated high up above the 
tumour. Operation shows an adherent liver and gall-bladder full of gall¬ 
stones. 

Case V .—A uniform swelling is present at the level of the umbilicus. A 
diagnosis of hydronephrosis has been made by a recognized authority on 
urinary diseases. Pyelography showed the renal pelvis normal in position and 
outline. Operation revealed hydatid cyst projecting from the under surface of 
the liver. 

Case VI .—Abdominal tumour supposed to be renal growth. Pyelography 
showed normal renal pelvis and tumour attached to the kidney. Operation, 
removal of perirenal sarcoma. 
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Class C.—Varieties and Degrees of Hydronephrosis. 

(l) Calculus Hydronephrosis. 

Case VII, —Calculus impacted in the ureter. Is dilatation of the kidney 
commencing ? Early dilatation of the calices demonstrated by pyelography. 

Case VIII. —A calculus has been removed from one ureter. The second 
kidney is found to be a large hydronephrosis. Has the first kidney returned 
to its normal state? Pyelography showed advanced hydronephrosis of the 
first kidney and contra-indicated nephrectomy of the second kidney. Operation 
on second kidney—removal of stones and nephro-ureterostomy. 

(2) Hydronephrosis due to Movable Kidney. 

\ 

Case IX. —Examination of a dilated movable kidney showed an open, 
actively contracting ureter and a dilated renal pelvis. 

Case X. —Nephropexy has been performed at a previous date. There is 
renal pain on movement. Is there kinking of the uretero-pelvic junction? 

(3) Hydronephrosis due to Aberrant Renal Vessels. 

Case XI. —Attacks of colic for three years. Previous examination negative. 
Recently left kidney felt enlarged. Pyelography shows dilated pelvis. Aberrant 
renal artery on operation. 

Case XII. —Recurrent attacks of abdominal pain. Kidney explored six 
years ago ; nothing found. Attacks of pain every two months. Kidney not 
felt enlarged. Urine normal. Pyelography showed dilated pelvis and calices, 
with 4 in. of dilated upper end of ureter. This meets opaque ureteric catheter 
at an angle showing point of obstruction. Diagnosis, aberrant renal vessels 
causing hydronephrosis. Operation confirms diagnosis. 

Class D.—Localization of supposed Renal Stone Shadow. 

Case XIII. —Attacks of pain in abdomen. X-ray shadow in renal area and 
operation for renal stone in South Africa. Nq calculus found. Pyelography 
shows shadow distant from pelvis and calices. Diagnosis, gall-stone; confirmed 
by operation. 

Mr. Ralph Thompson : At this stage of the discussion there is no 
necessity to dwell upon the importance of pyelo-radiography. It is, 
however, of great importance that there should be some anatomical 
standardization in this method of investigation. I have myself received 
great assistance from the method in diagnosis, in cases of hydronephrosis 
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and displaced kidney, especially as regards operation. I am convinced, 
as Mr. Hurry Fenwick has pointed out, in the presidential address 
which he delivered before the Section of Urology at the last Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Medicine, that a knowledge of the exact position of 
the kidney is very necessary, if we wish to plan our operations in the 
best interests of the patients. I hold most strongly that our incision 
should be planned so as to lie upon the resultant of arcs of circles, of 
which the centre is at the attachment of the renal pedicle to the main 
vessels. Exposure and manipulation of the kidney are then accom¬ 
panied by very little tension upon the renal pedicle. A knowledge of 
the exact position of the pelvis, as indicated by collargol injection and 
X-rays, enables an accurate incision to be made. • 

I have done some experimental work in connexion with the subject 
under discussion. We cannot always expect to see such good photo¬ 
graphs as Mr. Kidd and Mr. Thomson Walker have shown us, and for 
this reason I think an accurate knowledge of X-ray anatomy most 
essential, for the purpose of accurate interpretation of X-ray photographs, 
and perhaps a brief resume of the anatomical features of the renal region 
will not be out of place in any discussion upon this subject. The 
eleventh and twelfth ribs lie, generally speaking, upon the arcs of 
circles of which the middle of the front of the body of the second 
lumbar vertebra is the centre. The costal margin may be divided into 
fourths. Counting these fourths from the junction of the costal margin 
with the sternum, we shall notice that the twelfth rib crosses the costal 
margin at the junction of the first and second fourth; that the superior 
part of the hilum of the kidney lies at the junction of the second and 
third fourths; that the tip of the twelfth rib emerges at the junction 
of the third and fourth quarter, and that at the outer limit of the fourth 
quarter the tip of the eleventh rib is to be seen. Further, there is a 
parallelogram which is easily drawn, and assists very materially in com¬ 
bining a clinical and X-ray diagnosis, with collargol injected into the 
pelvis of the suspected kidney. A line is first drawn from the lowest 
part of the costal margin to the junction of the fifth rib with its 
cartilage. Another line is drawn at right angles to this, which passes 
through the lateral margin of the junction of the body of the sternum 
with the ensiform. Upon these two lines a right-angled parallelogram 
is constructed. This parallelogram may be shortened by drawing a 
straight line parallel to its upper margin from the junction of the sixth 
costal cartilage and rib. In this shortened parallelogram the kidney 
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lies. I have found all these features valuable in the diagnosis of cases 
occurring in the Genito-urinary Department at Guy’s Hospital. 

I also show three specimens injected with collargol. The first 
specimen shows how the liver lies completely over the pelvis of the 
right kidney (in a child, aged 7) whereas the solid pancreas lies only in 
relation to the upper half of the pelvis of the left kidney. The second 
specimen shows the limitation of the upper boundary of a small hydro¬ 
nephrosis of the right kidney, by the lower margin of the liver in an 
adult. 

I shall not show many X-ray photographs, but I should like to draw 
your attention to a case where the diagnosis was made, and treatment 
indicated, by means of a collargol photograph of the whole genito¬ 
urinary tract. The patient, a middle-aged female, who had had twelve 
children, complained of much pain extending over the right side of the 
abdomen. There was pyuria. My colleague. Dr. Lauriston Shaw, 
asked me to see her, and the pelvis of both kidneys, as well as the 
bladder, were injected with collargol. It was then found that the 
bladder was very much prolapsed, that there was a well-marked hydro¬ 
nephrosis of the right kidney, and a less obvious hydronephrosis on the 
left side. Suture of the right kidney and the application of a pessary 
have relieved the patient of her pain and pyuria completely. 

Mr. Alfred Johnson said that he had listened with the greatest 
pleasure to Mr. Kidd’s paper, and had been very interested in the 
important series of skiagrams of the ureter and renal pelvis which he 
had shown. Those of them who had had experience of pyelography as 
an aid to diagnosis realized the great value it might be in helping to 
ascertain the exact condition present, a knowledge of which was the 
first step towards success in treatment. The value of the procedure 
was now well established, but it was necessary to emphasize the 
desirability of it being employed in any case in which it might be of 
practical use. No doubt it might sometimes cause a little pain, but in 
his own experience there had been but slight discomfort connected with 
the examination. With regard to the danger of the procedure, the 
knowledge gained by the experiments which Mr. Kidd had had carried 
out should not discourage the employment of this method of diagnosis, 
but should lead them to exercise the greatest care when filling the 
renal pelvis and calices in order to ensure that the fluid was run in 
under the minimum amount of pressure. A knowledge of the ease 
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with which the solution might reach the cortex of the kidney should, 
however, discourage the deliberate attempt to produce pain in order 
to prove or disprove its similarity to the pain of which the patient 
complained as a symptom. 

Pyelography had fully justified its use in the experience of many; it 
had proved of great practical value, and in difficult cases had been a 
necessary aid to complete diagnosis. Its employment was indicated in 
cases of unilateral pain of unknown origin in which it was desired to 
know the condition of the ureter and pelvis. It was useful in doubtful 
cases of hydronephrosis and pyonephrosis. It might be the only way, 
apart from operation, of demonstrating certain congenital abnormalities 
of the urinary tract. In cases of abdominal tumour it would show the 
relation of the renal pelvis to the tumour, and according to Braasch some 
marked change would be found in the shadow of the pelvis in about two- 
thirds of the cases of renal tumour coming to operation. Pyelography, 
again, might help them to locate and interpret shadows which had been 
seen by the X-rays. It would show whether they were caused by some¬ 
thing inside or outside the urinary tract, and if due to urinary calculi 
how much damage these were causing. In cases of easily palpated kidney 
it could be shown whether the case was one of undue mobility requiring 
some form of treatment, or whether it was a case of low-lying kidney 
with a short ureter. Probably, however, the greatest value of pyelo¬ 
graphy was in demonstrating early or slight dilatation of the pelvis as a 
result of some obstruction or inflammation, for, as he had stated at a 
meeting of the Section last session, it was the only accurate method of 
measuring the capacity of the renal pelvis. Besides, however, proving 
of immediate practical value in the ways which he had indicated, there 
could be no doubt that it might be of the greatest importance in bringing 
fresh facts to light by providing a new field of research and observation 
in renal surgery. 

In a procedure such as pyelography, which had been introduced 
comparatively recently, there was, perhaps naturally, a certain amount 
of difference in the details of technique adopted by different surgeons. 
There were two aims before the operator: one was so to conduct the 
examination as to cause as little discomfort as possible to the patient and 
to avoid all risk of damaging the kidney. The other aim was to get 
an accurate picture of the condition present. The method he had 
adopted in his later cases had been to pass an opaque ureteric catheter 
and identify it, and especially its tip, by examination with the fluorescent 
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screen before filling the renal pelvis. The collargol solution was then 
allowed to run in and could be seen gradually to fill the pelvis and 
calices. He had often completed the examination without the patient 
complaining of the least pain or discomfort in the loin. Another point 
in the technique to which he attached some importance was that the 
xposure of the plate should be made with the patient lying on his back 
and without any compressor being used. The dorsal was more natural 
than the prone position, and he thought the use of a compressor might 
lead to some distortion of the picture. A compressor was most likely to 
lead to naccuracy in cases of movable kidney, for it might force the 
kidney either upwards or downwards and thus minimize or exaggerate 
the abnormality. In some cases of movable kidney he had taken a plate 
with the patient standing up in order to see what change of position the 
organ underwent and what necessity there was for fixation. 

Mr. Johnson showed some slides which illustrated the normal pelvis, 
dilated pelvis, and renal tumour. Other slides included a series of cases 
of movable kidney before and after nephropexy. The cases which had 
been operated on were shown to have been fixed at too low a level. 
Other slides showed shadows which had been diagnosed as urinary 
calculi but which had been proved by pyelography to be caused by 
opaque substances lying outside the urinary tract. 

Mr. Johnson said that, though it was not for indiscriminate use, 
pyelography certainly ought to be employed in cases of doubtful diagnosis 
in which it was likely to be of assistance. He was quite convinced of its 
great value in aiding towards an exact diagnosis of many renal conditions, 
and felt sure that the more often it was used the more often would 
operations be undertaken deliberately and with the best chance of 
success for the relief of conditions which had been fully demonstrated 
beforehand, and the less often would unnecessary operations be performed. 

Mr. Kidd said that he had very little to add to what had already 
been said. He did not pretend to have added anything to the efforts 
of other workers on the clinical side, but he had endeavoured to bring 
forward a fresh aspect of the subject—namely, the question of what 
exactly happened when collargol was injected into the renal pelvis. 
This was an aspect which should have received attention before and 
should naturally have preceded the publication of so much purely 
clinical matter. 

He still thought that 20 per cent, collargol, as recommended 


t 
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by Mr. Thomson Walker, was too strong, as with Dr. Scott’s help 
he had found that a clear shadow could be obtained in every case 
with 5 to 7 per cent, solutions. The ideal solution must be the 
weakest solution that would throw a clear shadow. 

As regards Mr. Johnson’s remarks, he did not think it wise to 
keep the collargol in the pelvis of the kidney more than a few seconds, 
and for that reason alone he thought that it was not advisable to screen 
the patient and then take several skiagrams as Mr. Johnson had 
described—nor could he see the necessity for such manipulations. 
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SUB-SECTION OF PROCTOLOGY. 

November 12, 1913. 

Mr. F. SwiNFOBD Edwards, President of the Sub-section, in the Chair. 


Case of Round-celled Sarcoma of the Rectum. 

By Aslett Baldwin, F.R.C.S. 

The patient, a lady, aged 42, complained of pain in the lower part 
•of her back. On examination there was found in the anterior wall of 
the rectum, about 2^ in. up the bowel, a rounded, flat growth about Jin. 
in diameter. The mucous membrane over it was smooth and appeared 
to be healthy, it was attached to the mucous membrane and moved 
freely over the muscular wall of the bowel. There was no loss of blood 
•or mucus. The tumour was pulled down and removed through the 
anus, and an immediate microscopical examination made by Mr. Ernest 
Shaw, who pronounced it to be a round-celled sarcoma. The patient 
being in the lithotomy position, I split the posterior wall of .the vagina 
in its whole length and freed the bowel all round, the peritoneal cavity 
was opened, the peritoneum on each side of the bowel was divided, and 
the bowel freed till about 6 in. could be easily brought down. The 
external sphincter was not injured. This part of the operation proved 
to be very difdcult. The bowel was divided above the sphincter and 
about 6 in. removed'. The mucous lining of the anal canal was dissected 
away and the upper end of the bowel brought through it and sutured 
to the skin. The vaginal wound was closed with iodine formalin gut. 

The operation was done last March; there is no sign of recurrence, 
and the patient has such excellent control of the bowel that she can 
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have an enema in her bedroom and walk along a passage to the- 
lavatory without losing any of the fluid. There is no visible sign of 
any operation having been performed. The removed bowel and tumour 
were shown. They have been re-examined by Mr. Shaw since the 
operation. He cannot find any evidence of growth beyond the original 
site of the tumour, but as the section which is under the microscope 
shows, the muscular wall of the bowel is invaded, so that anything 
short’of wide removal of the whole bowel would have been useless, 
although at the operation the tumour was freely movable over the 
muscular coat. 


DISCUSSION. 

The Pkesident (Mr. Swinford Edwards), in congratulating Mr. Baldwin 
on the successful removal of tlie rectum for sarcoma, commented on the rarity 
of this disease and said that he had only had one instance of sarcoma under 
his own care. It was of the spindle-celled variety, and was situated at the 
recto-sigmoidal junction. The patient, a young manned woman, aged 25, was 
admitted into the West London Hospital with symptoms of obstruction. 
Laparotomy was performed and the cause of the obstruction located. As tho 
obstruction was almost complete a colostomy was done. About a fortnight 
subsequently he removed the pelvic colon and rectum by the abdomino¬ 
perineal method, from which the patient made an excellent recovery. After 
the lapse of a year it appears that the patient was again taken into hospital 
and an operation was performed, in spite of which, or from the effects of which,, 
she died. Examination of the specimen showed a ring-like, hard, fibrous 
stricture almost occluding the bowel. The peritoneum \vas very adherent to it 
and puckered. No enlarged glands were found. Some twenty years ago he 
had excised a growth of the anus which had the appearance of an epithelioma, 
but which on examination was said to be a round-celled sarcoma. After the- 
lapse of ten or twelve years the slide w^as again examined by a distinguished 
pathologist, who pronounced it to be tubercular! 

Mr. Gordon Watson reminded the President of a case of sarcoma of 
the rectum which was in St. Mark’s Hospital a few years ago. The case was 
originally thought to be one of gumma, but eventually proved to be a sarcoma^ 
One very interesting feature of the case was the spread of secondary nodules- 
beneath the skin radiating round the umbilicus. 
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Case of Recto-uterine Fistula. 

By Aslett Baldwin, F.R.C.S. 

The patient, aged 71, is extremely deaf, and it is very difficult to 
get any history from her. She has had nine children and several 
miscarriages; no history of syphilis can be obtained. She has had 
trouble with her bowel for at least nine years, probably longer; there 
has been discharge of faecal material from the vagina for about three 
years. Under an anaesthetic I tried to find an opening into the vagina 
but was unable to do so. I then passed a long bent probe up the 
cervical canal, and with my left index-finger in the rectum easily found 
the communication between the two; it appeared to be just above the 
internal os. There was a typical fibrous stricture of the rectum present 
which tightly gripped the finger. As the patient was feeble and a bad 
subject for a difficult operation, I recommended a colotomy in case she 
gets tired of her present condition, but she has not yet decided to have 
this done. It is some months since I saw her, and Dr. Sidney Lee, her 
medical attendant, informs me that the discharge of fsecal material from 
the vagina is increasing in quantity. The case appears to be a very 
rare one; I have been unable to hear of another. 

Mr. Graeme Anderson suggested that sigmoid diverticulitis might have 
been the origin of the recto-uterine fistula case recorded by Mr. Aslett Baldwin. 
Mr. Anderson thought that the diverticulum became attached to the uterine 
wall, and that sepsis and abscess formation occurred with a subsequent recto- 
or sigmoid uterine fistula. 


Case of Haemorrhagic Proctitis. 

By P. Lockh.abt Mummery, F.R.C.S. 

M. C., A GIRL, aged 29, a teacher, had suffered from constant 
bleeding from the bowel for three years. She was operated on for 
haemorrhoids three years ago and again two years ago, and on the 
second occasion was said to have been treated by cataphoresis. Was 
better after the first operation for nine months, and after the second for 
nearly a year. There was bleeding with and without defsecation, and 
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the patient said she had lost half a pint at one time. The patient was 
markedly anaemic, and her general health had suffered to some extent, 
the menses being very scanty for some time. For three months before 
I saw her she had had pain before and after defaecation. On examina¬ 
tion the mucous membrane of the rectum was found to be granular and 
spongy, and bled readily. She was given zinc sulphate cataphoresis on 
eight occasions, 40 m.a. for ten minutes, and left the hospital with the 
mucous membrane in a normal condition and the bleeding stopped. 
She returned three months later for further treatment as the bleeding 
had recurred, and is now receiving treatment every month by ionization. 


Entire Caecum and Colon removed by Operation in a Case of 
very Severe Auto-intoxication. 

By P. Lockhart Mummery, F.R.C.S. 

The patient was a lady, aged 39. The specimen was 3J ft. long, 
and the bowel nearly 3f in. in diameter. Microscopical sections were 
shown of sections through the bowel wall at various levels. These 
showed atrophy of all muscular fibres and deficiency in the elastic coat, 
but no changes in the mucosa. X-ray photographs showing the result 
of a test bismuth meal and bismuth enema before operation were also 
exhibited. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Hamilton Drummond said he was interested to hear what Mr. 
Mummery had observed in his case of ileo-colostomy after a bismuth meal. 
He gathered from what Mr. Mummery had said that the lower end of the 
ileum had not been divided across, merely a lateral anastomosis being made. 
During the previous six months he had had an opportunity of observing seven 
cases under the care of Professor Rutherford Morison of ileo-colostomy (done 
by Lane’s method, the lower end of the ileum being divided), and after a meal 
of bismuth or barium there was a regurgitant flow back to the csBCum in six 
out of the seven cases. 

Mr. Gordon Watson remarked that the method of performing ileo- 
sigmoidostomy was one of some importance. If the small bowel was not 
divided beyond the anastomosis a two-way current always resulted. In cases 
of carcinoma involving the large bowel and producing obstruction, it was a 
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common practice to short-circuit the ileum and sigmoid, but if the ileum was not 
divided beyond the short circuit obstruction might not be permanently relieved. 
He had performed ileo-sigmoidostomy without division of the ileum for obstruc¬ 
tion due to carcinoma of the splenic flexure with temporary relief of the 
obstruction, but about a week later acute symptoms returned, followed by 
rupture of the cascum. It was important to realize in these cases that the ileo- 
csBcal valve still permitted the flow of fasces into the caecum which, as the 
result of obstruction beyond, had now become a cul-de-sac, but did not permit 
any backward flow. Hence the great danger of over-distension and rupture of 
the caecum arose if the ileum was not cut off from the caecum. 

Mr. Douglas Drew did not consider a lateral anastomosis between the 
ileum and sigmoid as satisfactory as implanting the ileum into the sigmoid, as 
with the former operation the contents of the bowel were not entirely diverted. 
He had performed ileo-sigmoidostomy in several cases, but had not met with any 
serious trouble from backflow and distension of the colon. In one case there 
had been some slight and intermittent distension of the colon for some weeks 
after the operation, which was relieved by enemata, and this condition tended 
to recur at the present time if the bowels were allowed to become constipated. 
In all the cases he had operated on there still remained a slight tendency 
to constipation, although the implantation had been made low down in the 
sigmoid. Mr. Drew thought that the cases in which it was necessary or 
advisable to excise the colon must be very infrequent. If he met with distension 
from backflow into the colon he intended to divide the colon above the ileo- 
sigmoidostomy, and to close the lower end and establish a mucous fistula by 
fixing the upper end of the colon in the abdominal wound. It should not bo 
forgotten that removal of the colon, even if successful—and the mortality was 
high—did not always end the patient’s troubles, as it appeared that in a 
considerable number intestinal obstruction subsequently developed. 


Mr. Lockhart Mummery also showed a hyperplastic tubercular 
stricture removed from the sigmoid flexure in a lady, aged 27. Parts 
shown were resected. The patient made a good recovery and had 
remained well since, a period of nearly three years. 
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A New Method of Administering Saline after Abdomino¬ 
perineal Excision of the Rectum. 

By W. Sampson Handley, M.S. 

The object of the present short paper is to put forward a method 
of administering saline after abdomino-perineal excision of the rectum 
which, in my opinion, will practically abolish death from shock 
following this operation. An apology may perhaps be needed for this 
paper, since I have already incidentally referred to the method, which 
is, moreover, extremely simple, but the lowering of the present high 
mortality of the abdomino-perineal operation is an object of such capital 
importance that I feel justified in emphasizing the method by giving it 
the prominence of a special communication. 

Before describing it, it is necessary to state that my practice is 
invariably to bring the divided colon out through a stab incision in 
the left inguinal region, since I feel sure that attempts to bring it down 
to the anus are very dangerous. After the colon has been divided 
between clamps by the thermo-cautery and closed by the basting stitch 
method, reinforced by a purse-string suture, I make the stab incision in 
the inguinal region and bring through it the blinded upper end of the 
colon which is then fixed in position. At the close of the abdominal 
portion of the operation, and before commencing the perineal portion, 
an area of about J in. in diameter of the protruding surface of the end 
of the colon is marked out by a purse-string suture which takes up the 
peritoneal and muscular coats. Through the centre of this area a stab 
incision is made into the interior of the colon, a No. 12 red rubber 
catheter is introduced, and the purse-string suture is tied round it. The 
catheter is then transfixed by a needle carrying one of the ends of the 
tied suture and it is again knotted to the other end so as to hold 
the catheter in position. 

The administration of saline, if necessary, can now' be begun before 
the perineal part of the operation is undertaken, but this is not as a rule 
needful. When the patient is back in bed the catheter is connected to 
a reservoir, preferably of the “ thermos ” type, containing saline at a 
temperature of about 170° F., and arranged for a delivery of about half 
a pint an hour. If pain is caused owing to distension of the colon by 
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fluid the catheter should be disconnected and allowed to act as a flatus 
tube. It is usually desirable to keep up the administration of saline for 
at least forty-eight hours, possibly longer, with an interval of one hour 
in every four during which the catheter is allowed to discharge flatus. 
The delayed shock which so frequently occurs after the operation will 
be found to remain absent. 

I desire to make very definitely and precisely for this method the 
claim that it will reduce the mortality of the operation to half its pre¬ 
sent amount. My own experience of the operation is that of a general 
surgeon; it is accordingly not a large one. I have performed it on 
nine occasions, and in only one case has death occurred, a mortality 
of 11 per cent. This mortality of 11 per cent, shows a striking improve¬ 
ment on the usually accepted one of about 25 per cent. It is, moreover, 
to be noted that in the case which died the fatal result followed 
intestinal obstruction. In this case I had united the cut edges of the 
mesocolon to the edges of the parietal peritoneum and had thus excluded 
the pelvis from the general peritoneal cavity. A coil of small intestine 
intruded beyond the suture line and no doubt became strangulated. 
Thus my only death was due to a cause which I now believe myself 
able to avoid. Two of the patients who survived the operation were 
aged over 60. It should be added that my most recent case, which is 
included in the above statistics, was done only a fortnight ago. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President asked whether Mr. Handley’s series included any male 
cases, since in the male the prognosis after operation was worse than in the 
female. He also inquired whether the peritoneum had been washed out. 

Mr. Handley replied that at least three of the cases were males, and that 
it had not been his practice to wash out the peritoneum. 

Mr. Douglas Drew congratulated Mr. Sampson Handley on his simple 
and ingenious device for giving saline; he would adopt the method in the 
next case he operated on; hitherto he had used subcutaneous infusion. Mr. 
Drew did not think it was a good plan to flood the abdominal cavity with 
saline solution, as it leaked away during the perineal part of the operation, 
and he thought rather tended to increase the risk of sepsis spreading to the 
abdomen. 

Mr. Gordon Watson was interested to hear what Mr. Handley said 
with regard to the use of salines in an abdomino-perineal excision of the rectum. 
D —28 
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He quite agreed with the importance of continuous saline infusion both during 
and after the operation, and recently he had successfully employed the same 
method which Mr. Handley had described. So far as shock was concerned, he 
did not consider that it was one of the special dangers of this operation, provided 
that the duration of the operation was not too long and the patient not too old. 
In nearly all his cases, more than twenty, he had been able to combat shock 
successfully. The great danger and tlie chief cause of the high mortality was, 
in his opinion, sepsis and peritoneal complications, such as hernia through 
the pelvic floor. He would be interested to hear Mr. Miles’s opinion, as he 
had had such a large experience of this operation. 

Mr. W. Ernest Miles thought that Mr. Sampson Handley’s method of 
introducing saline into the colon immediately after the abdomino-perineal 
operation was a very good one. He would certainly try it. Hitherto he had 
been in the habit of introducing from two to three pints into the peritoneal 
cavity before closing the abdomen and had found that to answer well. He 
agreed with Mr. Gordon Watson that the abdomino-perineal operation was 
not attended by a greater degree of shock than was the operation of perineal 
excision, in fact, he thought there was less. The majority of the fatalities 
after the abdomino-perineal operation occurred between the third and the fifth 
day, and he did not think that they were instances of delayed shock. The 
cause of death during this period was nearly always due to Bacillus coli 
infection occurring when the pelvic colon was divided, and in these cases it 
had been his experience that the introduction of saline into the colon was 
useless. 

Mr. Handley, in reply, said that he did not claim to be a more skilful 
surgeon than Mr. Miles and other exponents of the abdomino-perineal opera¬ 
tion, but his results could not be fortuitous ; they required some explanation, 
and he believed the explanation lay in the particular technique of saline 
administration which he advocated. It was true that shock was not usually 
manifest at the end of the operation; it was generally delayed, and it often 
merged with, and was indistinguishable from, the sepsis which Mr. Miles and 
Mr. Gordon Watson believed to be the principal cause of the mortality of the 
operation. Moreover, it was possible, if the patient’s blood-pressure was 
maintained at a good level during the first days after operation, that his 
resistance to sepsis was thereby increased. It was certain that flushing the 
kidneys must increase the rapidity of excretion of any circulating toxins. For 
these reasons, and because the method was at the very least harmless, he 
pleaded strongly that those who practised the abdomino-perineal operation 
should give it a trial. 
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Haemorrhagic Proctitis, with Notes of Cases. 

By P. Lockhabt Mummery, F.E.C.S. 

The condition which I propose to bring to your notice this afternoon 
is a condition of the rectum which to the best of my knowledge has not 
been definitely described before. It first attracted my attention some 
five or six years ago, but I waited before publishing anything on the 
subject until I had met with a number of cases and had had an oppor¬ 
tunity of ascertaining something definite with regard to the aetiology and 
pathology of the disease. It is only since the introduction of the electric 
proctoscope that it has really been possible to detect this disease as 
a separate entity. I have now, however, seen a sufficient number of 
cases to be certain that this is a disease of the rectum which stands 
in a class by itself, and one which it is important to recognize. I feel 
sure that other rectal surgeons must have met with cases of the disease, 
but they may possibly not have met with a sufficient number to classify 
them. I hope that by bringing forward these cases and the following 
description I may draw attention to the disease, and that the collective 
experience of rectal surgeons will enable us to find out something more 
definite with regard to the aetiology than I have found possible from 
my experience. The disease is in many ways a curious one, and, as 
I shall point out, it is of vital importance that it should be definitely 
recognized. 

The condition is a rare one and appears to be confined to young adults, 
usually women. It is distinguished by profuse haemorrhage from the 
rectum, which is always brought on by an action of the bowels, though 
haemorrhage frequently occurs independently of defaecation. The 
patients are nearly always young women between the ages of 20 and 30 ; 
in fact, I do not remember having seen a case in a male, or in a woman 
over 30 years of age. The patients are always healthy young girls and, 
apart from the bleeding and its consequences, are in excellent health. 
The bleeding is often considerable in quantity, and the patients become 
seriously anaemic unless it can be stopped. The aetiology is at present 
unknown. In one or two cases there has been a history of bleeding in 
other members of the family. In one case the patient had a sister who 
suffered from constant metrorrhagia, and in another case a sister who 
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died from haemorrhage from the rectum some years before. I have been 
unable to trace -any family history of haemophilia, or of undue tendency 
to bleeding among the males in these patients’ families. 

It is particularly important that the condition should be recognized, 
as it is frequently mistaken for piles, and in several cases I have known 
of the patient being operated upon for piles without any relief to the 
symptoms. One patient had been operated upon twice without the 
haemorrhage being cured. The condition can only be satisfactorily 
detected by examining the interior of the rectum with a tubular 
speculum or electric proctoscope. It will then be noticed that the 
mucous membrane of the whole of the lower part of the rectum is spongy 
in appearance and dark red in colour. It frequently looks as if the 
surface had been sand-papered. Blood can be seen oozing from the 
entire surface, and there is often an accompanying excess of mucus. 
Occasionally there are definite ulcers, but never of any large size or 
depth. The exact appearances depend very much upon the stage of the 
disease at which the examination is made. Blood oozes from the surface 
on the slightest provocation, and the passage of a stool is usually suffi¬ 
cient to cause quite free haemorrhage. In some cases there is a free 
bleeding apart from defsecation. The other symptoms are those of a 
mild chronic proctitis, that is to say, there is often frequency of stools, 
some of the patients having to go to stool four or five times a day. 
Sometimes there is no increased frequency of the stools, but in all cases 
there is frequent bleeding. The blood is usually bright red in colour and 
resembles that in an ordinary case of bleeding piles. 

It is sometimes possible to detect this condition by an ordinary 
examination with the finger, as the mucous membrane has a curious 
gritty sensation like rather coarse plush, which appears to be more or 
less characteristic of the condition. It would, however, not be detected 
by anyone unaccustomed to examine such cases, and the diagnosis can 
only be satisfactorily made by using a tubular speculum, when the 
curious spongy, bleeding mucous membrane is easily recognized. It 
is seldom that more than the last three or four inches of the rectum 
are involved. 

In none of the cases I have met with has the patient shown any 
tendency to undue bleeding from other parts. The stools generally 
contain large quantities of blood, and the condition closely resembles 
that of haemorrhagic colitis, which is usually due to infection of the 
bowel with the pneumococcus, and which also occurs in young females. 
I have not, however, been able to prove that these cases of haemorrhagic 
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proctitis are due to any definite infection. The condition is not accom¬ 
panied by any rise of temperature, or febrile disturbance, and in this 
respect it differs markedly from its prototype in the colon. 


Treatment. 

This condition is a very difficult one to cure, as although it is 
generally possible to stop the haemorrhage without much difficulty, 
there is a marked tendency to recurrence. The patient should first be 
thoroughly examined, and for this purpose it is usually advisable to 
administer an anaesthetic. It is then possible to make certain that 
there are no polypi or adenomata responsible for the bleeding. 

I have obtained very good results in these cases by swabbing over the 
haemorrha>gic area, under an anaesthetic, with fuming nitric acid. This 
requires to be done very carefully so that the acid may not burn too deeply, 
and on no account should pools of acid be left in the bowel, any excess 
of acid being swabbed away immediately after each application, while 
only a comparatively small area should be treated at a time. The object 
of this treatment is to produce a superficial scar and fibrosis on the 
surface of the mucous membrane, which will toughen it and prevent 
the constant abrasion which appears to be the cause of the haemor¬ 
rhage. Very good results have been obtained in several cases by rectal 
injections of silver nitrate. To begin with, these injections should 
not be stronger than i or 1 gr. to the ounce, but should be gradually 
increased in strength as toleration is obtained. Irrigating the bowel 
daily with strong solutions of hazeline and cold water will also frequently 
succeed in controlling the bleeding. Perhaps the best method of treat¬ 
ment is electric ionization of the bowel with zinc sulphate. One or two 
applications of this treatment usually control the haemorrhage, though 
further treatment at intervals is necessary to prevent a recurrence of the 
bleeding. Calcium lactate taken in large doses occasionally (say for four 
days every fortnight) is also useful in preventing recurrence. 

As already mentioned, there is a marked tendency to recurrence, and 
it is most important that these cases should be kept under caxeful 
observation, as the haemorrhage is often severe, and in a short space 
of time the patient becomes seriously anaemic. 
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Cases. 

Case I .—A lady, aged 21, was brought to me by her doctor with a history 
of bleeding from the rectum for the last six months, a considerable quantity 
of blood being lost each time the bowels acted. Several different applications 
had been tried, but no treatment had controlled the haemorrhage. The patient 
was perfectly healthy otherwise, and had had no serious illness. She was 
rather anaemic, and felt weak, and unable to get about. She had suffered for 
some time from constipation, but latterly there had been some diarrhoea 
accompanying the bleeding. There was a good deal of pain and discomfort in 
the rectum. The family history was good, but one younger sister suffered 
from chronic metron’hagia. Examination of the bowel showed typical haemor¬ 
rhagic proctitis. There was some ulceration present, but it was superficial in 
nature. The disease was confined to the lower 2 in. of the bowel, and the 
mucous membrane above this was healthy. There were no piles, nor any 
other lesion. Under an anaesthetic the affected portion of the rectum was 
swabbed over with pure nitric acid. This treatment stopped the bleeding, and 
the patient appeared to get quite well. Four months later, however, she got 
a recurrence of the old symptoms following upon a cold, and the previous 
treatment was repeated, again with success. She then remained well for 
nearly a year. The bleeding then recurred again and the treatment had to 
be repeated. 

Case IL —A young lady, aged 23, was perfectly well and healthy until two 
years ago when she began to have bleeding from the rectum after every stool. 
She was operated upon for piles. The bleeding ceased for a month or two, and 
then recurred. A year later she was operated on again, with the same result. 
Lately the bleeding had been worse than ever. She lost a considerable 
quantity of blood every day, and often had five or six stools consisting mainly 
of blood and mucus, in the course of the twenty-four hours. There was 
no pain or discomfort, or any other symptom apart from the bleeding. She 
was rather anaBmic, but otherwise healthy. A sister of the patient had died 
from chronic haemorrhage from the bowel. Examination with the sigmoido¬ 
scope showed a typical haemorrhagic proctitis involving most of the mucous 
membrane of the rectum. The patient was admitted to St. Mark’s Hospital, 
and treated by ionization with zinc sulphate. Four treatments in all were 
given at intervals of four days to a week. After this the bleeding entirely 
stopped and the mucous membrane resumed a normal appearance. The 
patient was heard from four months later, w^hen she stated that she had had 
no further haemorrhage and was in perfectly good health. 

Case III ,—A girl, aged 29, a shop assistant, was admitted to St. Mark’s 
Hospital, with a history of constant bleeding from the rectum for a year. 
Her general health was good, and she was a full-blooded, stout young woman. 
On examination of the rectum the mucosa was seen to bleed profusely on the 
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slightest touch, and the surface had a granular spongy appearance. There were 
no haemorrhoids. Only the lower half of the rectum was involved. Under an 
anaesthetic the affected mucous membrane was swabbed over with pure nitric 
acid, and subsequently nitric acid injections were used, at first i gr. to the 
ounce and later 10 gr. to the ounce. As the result of this treatment the 
patient got rapidly better, and the hasmorrhage ceased. 

Case IV ,—A young married woman, aged 25, had been suffering from 
profuse haemorrhage from the bowel. There was a history of bleeding for the 
last three months and of some pain after defaecation for the same period. An 
examination showed that she was perfectly healthy except for well-marked 
anaemia. The rectal mucosa was granular and spongy, and there were several 
superficial erosions. The bowel wall bled directly it was touched. This case 
was treated by silver nitrate injections commencing with i gr. to the ounce 
and increasing in strength as the bowel was able to tolerate it. When seen a 
month later the patient was very much better, and the bleeding had entirely 
stopped, although the anaemia had not yet disappeared. 

Case V .—This was the case shown at the meeting {see p. 71). 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. W. Ernest Miles said that he had been much interested in Mr. 
Mummery’s case of haemorrhagic proctitis, though he was not at all clear in 
his mind what Mr. Mummery exactly meant by the term. During the past 
year he had had two patients under his care whose sole symptom was daily 
copious losses of blood per rectiivi. Neither was suffering from internal piles. 
One of them was a man, aged 50, who had had internal piles and had been 
operated upon. The haemorrhage continuing, however, Mr. Miles examined 
him with the sigmoidoscope and found that there was a general varicose condi¬ 
tion of the superior haemorrhoidal veins throughout the rectum. Distinct 
dilatation of the veins could be readily seen, and from one of these blood was 
observed to ooze in a steady stream. There was no sign of inflammatory 
changes in the mucosa. He had not been able to relieve the patient, the 
haemorrhages taking place more or less copiously from time to time. The 
other case was that of a woman, aged 36, who passed considerable quantities 
of blood per rectum together with mucus and pus. The sigmoidoscope revealed 
intense proctitis with patches of ulceration scattered throughout the entire extent 
of the mucosa of the rectum and of the pelvic colon. Several of the ulcers 
exhibited necrotic surfaces. With injections of silver nitrate, increasing from 
10 to 40 gr. to the fluid ounce, the proctitis was cured in about six weeks. 
Mr. Miles then opened the abdomen and discovered that a band of adhesion 
between the pelvic mesocolon and the pelvic peritoneum was creating a kink 
in the inferior mesenteric vein, thereby causing passive congestion of the bowel 
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below the venous obstruction. Liberation of this band at once allowed the 
pelvic colon and rectum to resume their natural appearance, having been 
beforehand purplish in colour. He had no doubt that the passive venous con¬ 
gestion thus produced was responsible for the ulcerative proctitis which had 
resulted from bacterial invasion of partially devitalized tissues, and also for the 
free bleeding from the ulcerated surfaces. This patient remained quite well 
seven months afterwards. 

Mr. Douglas Drew asked Mr. Mummery what evidence there was that 
the condition was due to inflammation, and would it not be better to determine 
this point by microscopical examination of a small piece of the mucous membrane 
before labelling the condition a proctitis ? 

Mr. Norbury wished to know if Mr. Mummery could give him information 
as to the pathology of “ hsemorrhagic proctitis.” He had such a case under 
treatment at St. Mark’s Hospital at the present time. A localized granular 
condition of the lower end of the rectum was present. Sigmoidoscopy revealed 
no other lesion in the rectum or pelvic colon. Rectal injections of zinc 
sulphate (5 gr. to the ounce) were being employed with marked benefit. 



Suroical Section. 

December 9, 1913. 

Mr. G. H. Makins, C.B., President of the Section, in the Chair. 


Case of Brachial Arteriovenous Aneurysm treated by 

Vascular Suture. 

By Gilbebt Kempe, M.D. 

T. A., A RANGE-MINDER, at Bulford, aged 56, came up for examination 
of an injured wrist. He had an impacted fracture of the left radius in 
good position, but on X-ray examination the hand held six large shots. 
Comment on these showed that they had been received about twenty-five 
years ago. The man’s wife volunteered that there were so many in the 
other arm (the right) “ that they rattled about like a bird singing.” This 
seemed to be worth investigation. The sound, or sensation, had been 
noticed for about two years. Inspection showed a large pulsating swell¬ 
ing in the arm just below the anterior axillary fold and in the line of 
the brachial artery. It was increasing in size, but was not painful. 
The swelling was soft and compressible, and pulsated regularly. A thrill 
was easily felt which was a continuous one, but which had a systolic 
increase of intensity. The swelling could be traced into the axilla, and 
a soft, pulsating swelling was found beneath the right clavicle. Here 
a similar thrill could be felt, but it was less marked than in the arm. 
Pressure on the subclavian artery above the clavicle caused a collapse 
of both swellings and a cessation of the thrill. Belease of the pressure 
caused the swellings to fill up slowly, but they required several pulsa¬ 
tions to become as full as before. Pulsation in any of the superficial 
veins of the arm, forearm, or thorax could not be detected. The 
influence of respiration on the swellings was not noted. The right 
JA—18 
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radial pulse was less full than, and in time rather behind, the left. 
A humming, low.-pitched bruit, with high-pitched systolic accentuations,, 
could be heard over the swelling. The systolic notes were conducted 
as far as the bend of the elbow. The complete bruit could be heard,^ 
but not so loudly beneath the right clavicle. There was no evidence 
of intrathoracic aneurysm. 

The condition presented most of the points necessary for a diagnosis 
of brachial arteriovenous aneurysm. It was rapidly increasing in size^ 
even while the man was in bed and under observation. It was decided 
to sever the communication and to restore the ordinary state of the 
circulation. 

A dissection showed a communication between the upper part of the 
brachial artery and the inner of the ven® comites. The communication 
was not direct, for a small but distinct bulb, of the size of a cranberry, 
intervened between the vessels. We were therefore dealing (speaking 
strictly) with a varicose aneurysm. The brachial and axillary arteries 
above the anastomosis were of the size of the common iliac artery, while 
below the artery was of normal size but very tortuous. The median 
nerve and the other concomitant vein lay on the outer side of the 
artery. The enormously distended vein lay to the inner side of the 
anastomosis and was pouched below, forming a kind of caecum. The 
ulnar nerve ran across this caecum, depressing it, and closely adherent 
to it. My friend Dr. Thornton has admirably depicted the condition 
found. The parts were cleaned, and the artery and vein were clamped 
separately above and below the anastomosis. Special clamps were not 
available and Durham’s hare-lip clamps were utilized. The little 
varicosity was divided transversely to its axis and a little towards the 
venous side. The opening leading from the artery was then closed by 
(1) a continuous mattress suture, after the method of Dorrance, taking 
up all the coats of the artery. A round needle and 000 silk were used. 
This part of the procedure was difficult, because the upper arterial clamp 
did not completely control the vessel, and small systolic spurts were 
coming through during the suturing. And (2) an outer row of con¬ 
tinuous mattress sutures taking up the outer and middle coats. Here 
the same sized needle and silk were used. The venous orifice was 
closed by an ordinary continuous suture of 00 catgut. When the 
clamps were removed both suture lines were found to be blood-tight, 
and the wound was closed. In after-treatment some morphia was 
given to relieve anxiety and to reduce blood-pressure, and of course the 
limb was kept at rest. 
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quite well but for the tingling pain on the inner side of his hand. 
His pulse was still rapid (96). The right radial pulse was appreciably 
weaker than the left. A sphygmomanometer gave a systolic pressure 
of 120 mm. in the right arm and of 140 mm. in the left. It seemed 
possible that laminated fibrin had been laid down over the arterial 
suture, either closing the artery completely or considerably throttling it. 

The President (Mr. G. H. Making, C.B.) congratulated Mr. Kempe on 
the result of his case, which, as far as he knew, was the first in w'hich suture 
of the vessels for arteriovenous aneurysm had been performed in this country. 
The result, although excellent, was followed by alteration in the radial pulse, 
suggesting than an arterial thrombus had formed at the seat of suture. 
Further experience only could determine with what frequency this took place. 


The Early Diagnosis and Treatment of Ruptured Intestine. 

By V. Zachaey Cope, M.S. 

Traumatic rupture of the intestine without any wound of the 
abdominal wall, though not a frequent occurrence, is sufficiently 
common to call for some definiteness as to the surest guides for early 
diagnosis, and the best methods to be adopted in treatment. It is 
with the intent of obtaining some rules for guidance that this note is 
w’ritten. 


Symptoms and Diagnosis. 

When the intestine is ruptured as the result of a blow on or crush 
of the abdomen the symptoms which ensue can be considered as doe to 
the supervention of shock, the occurrence of peritonitis, or the presence 
of gas or fluid in the peritoneal cavity. Different authors have laid 
stress upon various groups of symptoms as important in diagnosis, thus 
one states that pain, muscular rigidity, alteration of liver dullness and 
local tenderness are the chief points [12], another asserts that con¬ 
tinued pain, vomiting, and rigidity are the most essential [3], whilst 
a third denies that the presence or absence of pain is of any 
significance [10]. 

In discussing which symptoms are of most importance in the early 
diagnosis it must be remembered that the picture varies greatly, and 
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there is hardly any one symptom, with the probable exception of pain, 
which is constantly present. 

Berry and Giuseppi, in their classical article, enumerate the 
symptoms which may occur in the order of their relative frequency 
as pain, vomiting, shock, local tenderness, rigidity, distension, added 
dullness, rising pulse, diminished liver dullness, and occasionally melssna 
and emphysema. To their list might be added marked restlessness, 
persistent superficial respiration, and pain on deep breathing. The 
symptoms of shock are frequently absent in the early stages after 
rupture of the intestine, and are often present in abdominal contusions 
and injuries in which the intestine is unaffected; moreover, since it 
is the general rule with most surgeons to wait for the subsidence of 
initial shock before operating on any but the most obviously urgent 
cases, its presence is not of such great value in early diagnosis. 

Curtis [5] has pointed out that there are occasional cases in which 
the shock caused by the accident passes rapidly or slowly into a collapse 
which lasts until death. I have seen a case of this kind in which there 
were other injuries which entirely masked the symptoms of intestinal 
injury. It is probable that most of such cases would have a fatal 
termination whether operation were undertaken or not, and it would 
be impossible to lay down any definite rules for guidance in their 
treatment. 

The majority of cases have to be diagnosed by the symptoms of 
peritonitis, of rapid or delayed onset. The main difficulty lies with those 
cases in which the onset of peritonitis is delayed or masked. It is 
with reference to these that Curtis wrote so aptly, “ There are vague 
symptoms which keep the surgeon in expectation that peritonitis 
is about to develop, but there is nothing upon which he can found 
a positive diagnosis. The patient lies in a state of apathy or he 
becomes gradually weaker, and because less able to complain, appears 
to be improving; or the symptoms of peritonitis develop by degrees, and 
so slowly that no one can say of any moment that it marked the 
beginning.” 

The early symptoms of peritonitis may be extremely equivocal. 
The onset is often delayed after rupture of the intestine because the 
intestinal paresis caused by the injury inhibits peristalsis and allows 
time for the exudation of plastic lymph which seals the opening; 
abstention from food has a similar effect. Then when local shock 
is recovered from or food is taken peristalsis of the affected coil 
commences, and serious leakage occurs into the general peritoneal 
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cavity. De Quervain [8], in an admirable note on the subject, lays 
due stress on the slightness of the symptoms: “ When signs of 

haemorrhage (he states) are absent and when slight dullness in the 
flanks indicates a little free fluid in the abdomen, every abdominal 
symptom should make us think in the first place of ruptured intestine 
and should cause us to intervene. By abdominal symptoms I do not 
mean symptoms of confirmed peritonitis, but persistence of a slight 
acceleration of pulse, pronounced muscular rigidity, superficial respira¬ 
tion, and abdominal pain on deep respiration.” 

Rigidity of the muscles of the abdominal wall is a valuable symptom 
if it persists for more than a few hours after the accident: the rigidity 
may be localized to a limited area of the parietes. The rigidity which 
results from simple contusion of the muscles tends to pass off within 
a few hours. Rigidity may also occur in cases of injuries to the solid 
viscera, in retroperitoneal haematomata, and in injuries to the lower part 
of the thorax. On the other hand, rigidity may be altogether absent in 
the presence of ruptured gut, as in a case which I saw at St. Mary’s 
Hospital two years ago. 

The condition of the pulse and temperature is not a reliable guide 
in the early stages. In one case under my care the pulse was 80 in 
frequency and of good volume nearly twenty hours after the accident, 
whilst in the other it remained at a rate of 70 for some ten hours 
after. The temperature may be normal or subnormal at first, but 
shows a tendency to rise as peritonitis extends. But whilst pulse and 
temperature are of little help when they are normal, they are of 
considerable importance when above the normal. A gradual increase 
in the pulse-rate hour by hour, in the absence of signs of haemorrhage, 
is very suggestive, and Battle [2] has called attention to the importance 
of an elevation of temperature. At the same time, to wait until the 
pulse or temperature rises to any considerable extent is like waiting till 
the house is well alight before trying to extinguish the flames. 

Pain, when continuous and increasing in severity, is the most 
reliable symptom in the diagnosis. In very few cases is it absent, 
and then there is usually some other symptom which points definitely 
to the intestinal lesion. Pain is demonstrated in four ways : First, the 
expression of the countenance may be anxious and obviously significant 
of pain. Secondly, pain is complained of at the site of the lesion ; it is 
continuous, but has exacerbations. It may gradually extend or definitely 
shift in position. This shifting of the pain is of more value in cases of 
injury to the gut situated in the upper abdomen; in both of my patients 
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with ruptured jejunum the maximum pain shifted from the upper to the 
lower abdomen. Thirdly, pain, even when not complained of, may be 
evoked by deep pressure over the site of the lesion. This deep palpation 
is only possible when there is little or no rigidity, but if the latter 
be present there is usually tenderness on light pressure. Fourthly, 
in many cases the pelvic peritoneum as felt by rectal examination is 
painful to pressure; this is due to the pelvic peritonitis which follows 
early in hypogastric injuries, later when the upper abdomen is the site 
of the rupture. Abdominal pain, then, following an injury such as 
might conceivably cause a rupture of the intestine, and continuing for 
some hom's with some extension of the area affected, or some definite 
shifting pelvis-wards of the pain, is the most important symptom of such 
rupture. 

Vomiting is a frequent and important symptom and if conjoined 
with pain is quite suggestive enough to justify operation. The vomiting 
of bilious material is said to be specially significant [12]. Distension 
usually signifies extensive peritonitis and is a symptom which should 
not be waited for. A misleading exception to this statement is 
the occurrence of what has been termed “ primary meteorism.” 
Tschistosserdoff states that this is probably due to injury to the 
retroperitoneal nerve plexus. It affects chiefly the upper part of 
the abdomen and as a rule comes on one or two hours after the 
injury. It is said that other symptoms indicating rupture are usually 
absent when such primary meteorism is observed. 

Diminution or absence of the liver dullness is a symptom which 
ought never to be waited for, but I do not think a hopeless prognosis 
should be given simply because that symptom is present. Gas escaping 
from the upper jejunum would soon pass in front of the liver, though 
frequently there is but little gas in the bowel. In one of my successful 
cases the liver dullness was obliterated. 

Edington [7] has called special attention to the restlessness which 
may be one of the earliest indications of serious intestinal injury, but 
it is unlikely that this would be present without some other and 
more definite symptoms being present; moreover, restlessness is often 
a marked feature of intraperitoneal haemorrhage. 

Superficial respiration is the natural consequence of commencing 
peritonitis, because of the pain which ensues if a deep breath be taken. 
It would be unlikely to be present without local abdominal pain and 
rigidity. 

The signs of free fluid are not as a rule present in the early period. 
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for it is exceptional for free escape of bowel contents to occur at first, 
and the fluid due to peritonitic exudation collects later and tends to 
accumulate in the pelvis, where there is difficulty in demonstrating its 
presence. 

Providing there be no lesion in the chest and that renal trauma^ 
is excluded, I would submit that it would be advisable to open the 
abdomen on the suspicion of ruptured intestine in the following 
conditions:— 

(1) When severe abdominal pain persists for more than about six 
hours after an injury, if the pain be accompanied by either (a) vomiting, 
especially bilious vomiting; or (b) a pulse gradually rising from the 
normal; or (c) persistent local rigidity tending to extend ; or {d) deep 
local tenderness with shallow respiration. 

(2) When abdominal pain is absent or very slight, but the pulse 
rises steadily hour by hour and the patient is very restless or listless. 

When marked diminution of the liver dullness occurs with any of 
the above symptoms, or if there be signs of free fluid in the abdomen, 
the indications for operation would be imperative. 

It is assumed that the abdomen would be opened without any delay 
if the symptoms of peritonitis were quite typical. 


Treatment. 

Since the memorable case of Croft [4] in 1889 the recognized treat¬ 
ment of ruptured intestine has been by operation. Various methods 
of closing the rent have at one time or another been adopted, but it is 
agreed that the best plan is to suture the rent if possible. If the tear 
be too large for successful suture without narrowing the lumen of the 
bowel dangerously a lateral anastomosis may be done; whilst in many 
cases resection of the affected part is clearly required. If the duodeno¬ 
jejunal junction be the part affected a gastro-jejunostomy should be 
performed. 

The site of the incision should be near the middle line in the 
epigastrium or hypogastrium, according to the position of the injury or 
physical signs. The injured gut is readily indicated by the glueing 
together of the intestinal coils by plastic lymph in the neighbourhood 
of the rupture. The usual procedures for protecting the abdominal 
wall and the rest of the abdominal cavity should be adopted. 

The main point of difference between surgeons is as to the method 
of conducting the toilet of the peritoneum. The questions at issue 
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are: (a) Should general or local irrigation of the peritoneum be adopted, 
or should dry-sponging or even no cleaning of the peritoneum be 
attempted ? (6) Should drainage be adopted ? 

In Croft’s pioneer case the peritoneum was carefully purified with 
hot boracic solution, 20 per cent, in strength; no drainage was employed. 
Since that time some surgeons have washed out the peritoneal cavity 
with warm sterile water or saline solution, whilst others have contented 
themselves with sponging away the contaminating material with swabs 
or sponges. The majority appear to have favoured irrigation. The 
most extreme advocate of this procedure appears to be Wyllys 
Andrews [1]. He advises that a sufficiently large suprapubic incision 
be made and that the viscera be allowed to escape freely and float out¬ 
side the abdomen. At the very beginning of the operation copious 
saline irrigation is started, and this is continued freely throughout the 
operation. In this way many gallons of fluid are employed to wash the 
intestines and the whole abdominal cavity. By this means coupled 
with drainage he saved three out of five cases. But it should be noted 
that the successful cases were operated on respectively seven, five, and 
five and a half hours after the accident. Concerning such irrigation 
Andrews states “ That such a washing leaves a surgically clean surface 
no one will contend, but only that when we wash long enough to get 
a perfectly clear return flow it is near enough sterile so that the 
peritoneum can take care of what remains.” 

Doyen [6] is against general washing out. He remarks: “ If there 
is infection profuse lavage is commonly very hazardous, and diffuses 
the initial lesion. One ought only (except in special cases) to lavage 
locally. The rest of the peritoneum should be protected by compresses.” 
Stone [11], who had two successful cases, says: “The weight of 
authority in all but some of the recent publications urges the use of 
free irrigation of the abdominal cavity with sterile normal salt solution 
in large amounts (30 to 50 litres). It is the experience of this clinic 
that better results are obtained without such irrigations unless there 
be gross soiling with faeces, undigested food, &c.” 

Combining the results in the latest consecutive series of cases 
published by Berry and Giuseppi [3] and by Tschistosserdoff [12], we 
find little difference between the results of the two methods; twelve 
out of fifty-three irrigated cases recovered, whilst of forty-eight non- 
irrigated cases ten were successful. But if the early cases be taken— 
i.e., those in which the contamination of previously unsoiled peritoneum 
caused by the irrigation would be likely to be greatest, we find a 
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difference in favour of dry-sponging. Thus of the cases operated on 
within six hours of the accident four out of ten irrigated cases got well, 
but of the non-irrigated cases four out of seven recovered. There are 
several reasons why copious irrigation in a case operated on within a 
few hours of the accident is likely to retard rather than promote 
recovery. In the first place, the infection at the time of the operation 
is seldom general though it may be diffuse. Thorough irrigation is, in 
our opinion, likely to wash away protecting lymph and spread infection 
just in proportion to the thoroughness. No one claims that washing 
sterilizes the peritoneum; it only reduces the number of organisms. 
But a few organisms spread over a wide area are surely more likely 
to cause serious trouble than a greater number which are localized, 
provided drainage be established. A somewhat instructive parallel is 
afforded by perforative appendicitis. At one time many surgeons 
practised irrigation for these cases ; now there are few or none who 
advocate this treatment. The shock of the operation is also probably 
increased both by the stimulus of the saline on the peritoneum and the 
cooling of the patient owing to his skin getting wetted by the escaping 
saline. 

For local irrigation there is more to be said. If carried out under 
low pressure but little extension of the infection would occur, but it is 
doubtful whether this method has any advantage over dry-sponging. 
Against dry-sponging it can be argued that there is a likelihood that 
the peritoneal endothelium may be injured by injudicious pressure of 
the sponge or gauze pad. But if carried out carefully and the area 
sponged be strictly limited to the obviously infected parts, it is unlikely 
that anything but good can follow. Both my cases, operated on twenty 
and twenty-two hours respectively after the accident, were successfully 
treated by this method. 

Concerning the question of drainage, there is considerable difference 
in practice. In his original case Croft did not drain the abdomen. 
Since then drainage has been carried out more frequently than not. 
The evidence of Berry’s statistics is distinctly against drainage: of thirty 
cases treated by suture and drainage only nine got well, whilst of 
seventeen in which no drainage was considered advisable as many as 
seven recovered. It is unwise to lay too much stress on these figures 
without taking into consideration the other factors concerned. It is 
more likely that the worst cases would be drained, and that those of 
less seriousness and accompanied by least extravasation would be sewn 
up without drainage. In general it is probably better to drain if there 
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has been any appreciable soiling of the peritoneum. In one of my cases 
I sewed up completely the epigastric incision through which I had done 
the suturing of the gut, and instituted pelvic drainage; in spite of the 
fact that much extravasation of intestinal contents had occurred the 
upper incision healed by first intention. 

The adoption of the Fowler position and the giving of saline solution 
are important points in the after-treatment. Badcliffe [9] has pro¬ 
posed the performance of appendicostomy in order to give saline 
solution into the bowel through the appendix opening, but there does 
not appear to be any advantage in this. 

The conclusions which might be gathered from the above are :— 

(1) That irrigation with saline solution is inadvisable in those cases 
operated on early, and that with late cases the matter is not of much 
consequence. 

(2) That drainage is probably the safest plan. 


Notes on Two Cases of Traumatic Subcutaneous Rupture 

OF THE Jejunum. 

Case I, —H. O., aged 20, was riding a bicycle at 9.30 p.m. on the evening 
of July 16, 1912, when a motor knocked her off her bicycle, the handle-bar 
of which struck her in the left hypochondrium. The motor also passed over 
her left ankle. She was able to proceed borne, but about an hour and a half 
later began to have abdominal pain. She vomited for the first time at 1.30 a.m. 
on July 17, and came to the hospital a few hours later because the abdominal 
pain continued. On admission she was found to have an injury to the left leg. 
She complained of pain in the left hypochondrium, but the abdominal signs 
were indefinite. She did not vomit after admission to hospital. During 
July 17 the abdominal pain increased and was now felt more in the hypo- 
gastrium. The temperature was slightly raised (101'2° F.), but the pulse, 
which was at one time 108, came down during the day to 80. At 5 p.m. on 
July 17 I was called to see her. At that time the lower abdomen was rigid, 
tender, and immobile on respiration; pain, not so marked, was also felt in the 
left hypochondrium. No vomiting, but some nausea. Pulse 80 with quite 
good strength and volume. Per rectum marked tenderness of the pelvic 
peritoneum. Urine passed naturally ; no haematuria. Temperature 102° F. 
Operation was performed at 5.30 p.m. on July 17—i.e., twenty hours after the 
accident. A suprapubic median incision was first made. The pelvis was full 
of a greenish fluid which proved to have an alkaline reaction. A little gas also 
escaped. No cause for this condition was found in the pelvis, so a large 
drainage-tube was inserted into the pelvis and an epigastric incision made. 
The stomach was normal, but a considerable amount of coagulated lymph had 
caused several jejunal coils in the left hypochondrium to stick together. The 
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aflfected part of the intestine was brought outside the abdomen and carefully 
isolated. On breaking down the lymph adhesions a complete perforation of 
the gut about the size of a threepenny-bit was discovered on the anti-mesenteric 
border. The mucous membrane was pouting into the opening and greenish 
contents were escaping. The gut was clamped on both sides of the opening 
and the perforation closed by (1) catgut through all the intestinal coats ; (2) 
fine silk purse-string suture ; (3) interrupted catgut Lembert sutures. Before 
suturing the bowel the mucous membrane at the edges of the tear was trimmed. 
The epigastric incision was sewn up without drainage. In the after-treatment 
the Fowler position was adopted and saline solution given per rectum. The 
epigastric incision healed by first intention, and though the temperature 
remained up for a few days the convalescence was uneventful. She left 
hospital in about five weeks’ time. In November, 1912, the patient came into 
hospital again with acute appendicitis. During the operation for removing 
the appendix I took the opportunity of examining the site of former injury and 
found the gut soundly healed with no constriction. 

Case II. —W. H., aged 30, a liftman at Covent Garden, was admitted to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, on October 27,1912, complaining of abdominal 
pain following a street accident. He stated that he was wheeling a barrow 
when a taxi-cab coming up from behind struck him and threw him against the 
barrow, the handle of which pressed sharply against his abdomen at the level 
of the navel. At the time of the accident (12.45 a.m.) the pain was acute, but 
when admitted to hospital (2 a.m.) he only complained of slight local soreness. 
On admission, examination showed no evidence of bruising of the abdominal 
wall, which, however, did not move to the full extent on respiration. There 
was slight epigastric tenderness. Pulse 60, temperature 97‘6° F. I saw him 
for the first time at 10 a.m., when there was a slightly anxious expression on 
his face. The pulse was 70, there was no more abdominal rigidity than mrght 
be accounted for by local bruising, but the pain was said to be greater. The 
liver dullness was in no way diminished. I gave instructions for the pulse to 
be taken every hour, and asked the house surgeon to send for me in the event 
of any more serious symptoms developing. I was summoned again at 9 p.m. 
because the symptoms had become more marked. The patient was then 
obviously worse, and in need of surgical intervention. Pulse 108, tempera¬ 
ture 99*6^ F. He had vomited thrice during the day. The abdominal wall 
was rigid and did not move with respiration. Pain was severe and was now 
more marked in the hypogastric zone. As felt per rectum the pelvic peritoneum 
was tender. There was no distension, but the liver dullness was obliterated. 
The urine was in no way abnormal. Operation was undertaken twenty-one 
hours after the accident. An epigastric incision extending vertically for 3 in. 
just to the left of the middle line gave a good approach. The peritoneal 
cavity was full of faeculent material, and gas. A perforation on the anti- 
mesenteric border of the jejunum about 2 ft. from the duodeno-jejunal junction 
was sewn up with two layers of sutures. The tear was about the size of 
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a threepenny-bit and the mucous membrane had pouted into the opening so 
as to occlude it partially. Plastic lymph had also helped to limit the escape 
of intestinal contents. The epigastric incision was sewn up in layers, but 
a large drainage-tube was inserted into the pelvis by a suprapubic incision 
and a smaller one into the epigastric wound. No irrigation was performed. 
After the operation, the patient was propped up and given large quantities of 
saline, both subcutaneously and per rectum. For a week he was in danger of 
his life, and strychnine and brandy were used as stimulants. The epigastric 
incision broke down but was brought together by strapping. The temperature 
was above normal for a fortnight, but the highest attained was lOl’G^ P. He 
left hospital quite well on December 12, six and a half weeks after day of 
admission and has remained well up to the present time. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Eaymond Johnson, referring to the above table, explained that the 
records of the cases of ruptured intestine admitted to twelve London hospitals 
during the five years 1908-12, kindly supplied by the Surgical Eegistrars, had 
been tabulated according to the plan adopted by Mr. James Berry and Mr. 
Paul L. Giuseppi in their paper on the same subject.' It was interesting to 
notice that whereas the cases in the fifteen years 1893-1907 numbered 132, 
those occurring in the succeeding five years numbered 44, exactly one-third. 
In Berry and Giuseppi’s series of 132 cases the gross mortality was 115; 
in the present series of 44 cases it was 36. In the former series 84 were 
submitted to operation, and of these 17 recovered ; in the present series 30 
were submitted to operation, and of these 9 recovered. Of the 21 cases dying 
after operation 15 were uncomplicated and 6 were complicated with other 
more or less severe injuries. Of the 14 cases dying without operation 
6 were Uncomplicated. The most important symptoms noted in the fully 
recorded cases of the present series occurred with a relative frequency agreeing 
very closely with that in Berry and Giuseppi’s series and could be arranged, 
according to their frequency, in the following order: Abdominal pain with 
or without marked tenderness, abdominal rigidity, vomiting, marked shock, 
increasing pulse-rate, bruising of abdominal wall, dullness in one or both 
flanks, diminution or loss of liver dullness. The site of the rupture in 
the 44 cases was as follows: duodenum (3 retroperitoneal) 5, jejunum 23, 
ileum 13, small intestine (site not noted) 1, hepatic flexure of colon 1, rectum 1. 

Mr. Betham Eobinson said that he had been much interested in this 
injury since helping Mr. Croft in his successful case and afterwards in helping 
to compile the list of cases up to date. In considering the tabulated list of 
• signs, in his opinion the most suggestive early sign of rupture was the presence 
of definite local rigidity. He quite agreed that no reliance could be placed 
upon the condition of the liver dullness. 

Mr. Philip Turner said that he would like to mention a case which 
illustrated very well the difficulties in diagnosis after abdominal injuries. The 
patient, a man, aged 42, was a dock labourer and was engaged with other men 
three weeks ago in moving heavy packing cases. One of these, estimated by 
the patient to weigh about a hundred-weight, slipped from the top of a pile of 
similar cases and struck him a violent blow in the epigastrium, throwing him 
over and pinning him beneath it. He at once experienced pain in the upper 
part of the abdomen; he was carried to a shed and then brought up to the 
hospital on an ambulance. He was seen about two and a half hours after 
the accident. The pulse-rate was then 90, he had not vomited, normal urine 


Proceedings, 1903, ii, pp. 1-65. 
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had been passed, there was some rigidity of the upper part of the abdomen 
and tenderness on pressure, this being most marked just above the umbilicus. 
It was decided to watch the patiwit for some hours. When seen four hours 
later the pulse had risen to 108, the upper half of the abdomen was quite 
rigid and very tender, the respiratory movements in the lower part were 
much diminished, and he had vomited on two occasions. It was thought 
probable that there was a laceration of the jejunum and an immediate 
laparotomy was decided upon. On opening the abdomen a typical perforated 
duodenal ulcer was found. There was the usual small round perforation, with 
sharply cut edge, just admitting a large-sized probe; round the perforation 
was the usual area of induration. There was no haemorrhage, no laceration, 
and no signs of contusion of the abdominal wall were seen; indeed, no signs 
of any injury were found at all. The perforation was closed in the usual way 
and the peritoneal cavity drained. In a few days the patient was carefully 
questioned and was quite sure that the pain came on immediately after the 
injury. He also said that for the past three years he had been subject 
to severe attacks of indigestion. Mr. Turner thought that the patient must 
have had a duodenal ulcer, possibly on the point of perforating, and that this 
was determined by the injury. He also thought that if there had been no 
history of injury that a correct diagnosis would have been made when the 
patient was first seen. 

Mr. E. G. Gauntlett mentioned a case of ruptured intestine occurring in 
a man, aged 75, who lived for four days after the injury, and who for three 
days showed little or no sign of serious abdominal mischief. The patient was 
knocked down by a taxi-cab, and on admission presented the symptoms of 
general shock with some abdominal pain; there was no rigidity, vomiting, or 
marked tenderness, but the pulse was small and rapid. The next day the 
condition was much improved, the pulse-rate yras only slightly raised, and the 
abdomen appeared normal. On the third day the condition was the same, 
the patient taking light diet, and the bowels acted. There was no elevation of 
temperature. On the fourth day the condition was changed, the appearance 
was worse, the patient was collapsed, but still there was nothing pointing to 
an abdominal lesion. The patient died shortly afterwards, and at autopsy 
a collection of pus and intestinal contents was found localized by adhesions 
behind the great omentum. On examination a small leaking perforation was 
found in the jejunum about 2 ft. from the duodenum. This case at no time 
exhibited a slowly increasing pulse-rate, abdominal rigidity, or distension. 

Mr. H. Blakeway said that in the years 1908-12 inclusive there were 
three cases of ruptured intestine at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. All w^ere 
operated upon, and all died within twenty-four hours of operation with general 
peritonitis. In one case the jejunum, in one the ileum, and in the third the 
second portion of the duodenum was ruptured. These cases showed that the 
rupture of the bow^el was not always easily detected even when the abdomen 
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had been opened. In the second of the three cases laparotomy disclosed a 
tom great omentum, which was removed, but the peritoneal cavity contained 
neither gas nor fsBces, and only at the post-mortem was a perforation as largo 
as a shilling found in the ileum. And in the third case no rupture of the 
intestine was seen at the time of operation, but the autopsy revealed two 
small tears in the second part of the duodenum, from which a large collection 
of blood and bile had escaped, chiefly behind, but partly within the peritoneum, 
and there was early general peritonitis. 

The President (Mr. G. H. Makins, C.B.), after thanking Mr. Cope for 
his paper, remarked that in the epitome of symptoms, drawn up in the same 
manner as those in Berry and Giuseppi's paper, he thought scarcely enough 
prominence was given to the sign of sharply localized tenderness, which 
although not constantly obtained was, when present, the most valuable indica¬ 
tion of all. The percentage of recoveries after operation had now reached the 
number of thirty. This was not high, therefore, in civil practice, a point 
which ought to be borne in mind when considering the question of treatment 
in gunshot wounds of the abdomen. Irrigation of the abdominal cavity should 
not form a part of the technique of the operation. 
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Endothelioma of the Breast. 

By H. Betham Robinson, M.S. 

A SINGLE woman, aged 27, was brought to me in November, 1908, 
for a lump in the right breast which she had first noticed in the 
preceding August. This has caused her no pain or inconvenience, and 
she thought it had not got larger, although it was a little harder. 
There had been no discharge from the nipple. She had good health 
generally, except for painful menstruation; from time to time she had 
had swelling of lymphatic glands, particularly of those of the axillae. 
One aunt had a carcinoma of the breast, otherwise there was no 
family history of tumours. Examination of the right breast showed 
two hard nodular masses just above the nipple, one in the outer and 
the other in the inner quadrant, both fairly well defined yet loosely 
connected with each other. The skin over them was free except at 
the outermost part, where there was a little dimpling; on manipulation 
the nipple was normal. There was no fixation of the gland to the 
chest wall. There were three hard, discrete glands in the right axilla. 
In the left breast was some indefinite thickening with a few soft glands 
in the axilla. The condition seemed one of lobular hypertrophy, with 
the addition of a carcinoma on the right side. 

On November 25, in St. Thomas’s Hospital, the breast was 
amputated and the axilla cleared; the skin, fat, and fascia were 
freely removed, but the pectorals left. Healing was by first intention. 
Section through the growth showed that it was of a pinkish colour, 
rather granular-looking, and without any obvious cupping. The larger, 
harder nodule on the outer side was of the size of a five shilling piece 
and over this the skin was rather fixed. Both the main nodules were 
fairly sharply defined from the surrounding white tough tissue, which 
was evidently unduly fibrous. The axillary glands had the appearance 
of being invaded by a reddish granular growth. Histological examina¬ 
tion shows that the tissue is not carcinomatous. There is considerable 
variation in different parts of the section. The most distinctive 
feature is the appearance of more or less rounded cell masses enclosed 
in a fibrous connective tissue framework, which is singularly fre.e from 
round-celled infiltration except in patches at the margin, where the 
tissue is compressed to form a sort of capsule. The cells composing 
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the masses are somewhat variable in shape with deeply stained nuclei 
and a large amount of cell protoplasm; at the periphery adjacent to the 
fibrous stroma the cells tend to become flattened and to stain rather 
more deeply. In most of the masses are rounded or oval spaces with 
a sharply defined margin, and in many of these is to be found a 
fibrinous coagulum with some entangled leucocytes; round the spaces 
the cells have a whorled or radiating appearance. None of these 
clefts are well-formed vessels and in none of them are red blood disks 
to be seen. There is no appearance in the section of any included 
breast tissue. 

The patient has remained quite well since the operation and there 
is no sign of any recurrence—an immunity of over five years. 

In reviewing this case it will first be noticed that the clinical 
history and the local appearances gave nothing distinctive from what 
might be met with in an ordinary case of spheroidal-celled carcinoma 
of the breast of the scirrhous type, engrafted on or associated with 
some interstitial mastitis. The macroscopic features of the growth are 
worth noting, the pink colour and granular appearance, the well-defined 
margin, and the absence of any copping on section. 

The histological features are distinctive, and I have little doubt 
that members will endorse the view that the tumour is an endo¬ 
thelioma. On perusal of the paper by Dr. Lazarus-Barlow* on this 
subject, in which different types are discussed, I would refer this 
tumour to the group of lymphatic origin and to the variety he names 
“ peri-enthelioma,” for the reason that the cell elements are arranged 
not around any definite blood-vessels but in relation with lymph spaces; 
the lumen of these in places is preserved and the arrangement of the 
cells around conform to his peritheliomatous type, whereas in other 
parts there are large cell masses corresponding to his entheliomatous 
form. 

A point worthy of our consideration is the occurrence of this class 
of tumour. It is very rare, according to our statistics at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, for this one is the only authentic case recorded. Dr. Lazarus- 
Barlow, in the previously quoted paper, states that at the Middlesex 
Hospital 10 per cent, of malignant breast tumours are of this character, 
which statement suggests that a much wider interpretation is given to 
their histological features than any observers would agree to. Accept¬ 
ing his postulates, I think, on reviewing a number of sections of 


' Lazarus-Barlow, Qlasg, Med, Joum,^ 1907, Ixvii, pp. 265-74. 
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tumours somewhat difficult of classificatipn, that a small proportion 
do agree with his histological findings. 

From this one case it would be useless to draw any conclusion 
as to the degree of malignancy. So far it has not recurred, a 
feature in common with some endotheliomata elsewhere; still, it is 
common knowledge that they may do so after a long interval. 
Anyway, one would assume that the standard of malignancy is 
considerably lower than in an ordinary typical breast carcinoma. 

In relation with this breast tumour I will make reference to 
another having many points in common which, although recorded 
elsewhere,^ is worthy of our consideration. Specimens of this tumour 
are placed under the microscope for comparison with the former. 
This tumour was removed from a married lady, aged 38, childless, 
who was seen by me in December, 1904. The lump was noticed 
accidentally in the previous September, gradually growing and 
becoming tender on pressure. There was no pain either in the 
tumour or down the arm. At the lower part of the right breast, 
towards its margin, was a wedge-shaped, nodulated lump about the 
size of a small hen’s egg; its edge was fairly well defined, and 
an elastic feeling in the nodules suggested cysts. The skin was not 
adherent to the tumour, and the breast with the growth was freely 
movable on the chest wall; there was no retraction of the nipple 
and no enlarged glands. It was impossible to say positively whether 
it was a cystic mastitis or a scirrhous carcinoma, or both. At the 
operation a preliminary incision was made into the tumour, when 
its character decreed free removal and clearance of the axilla. The 
tumour on section had a very well defined margin, appearing to be 
bordered by a capsule from the surrounding breast tissue, yet 
intimately connected with it; from this apparent capsule septa passed 
into the tumour dividing it up into sections. The growth was of a 
reddish colour with pale yellowish patches through it; it was rather 
soft, granular, and bulged above the level of the septa, and had 
somewhat the character of a soft carcinoma. The glands on section 
seemed healthy. 

On examining a section under a low power the growth is split up 
into masses of cells by fibrous septa containing many vessels. Where 
the section has been washed free of these cells there is to be seen 
a well-marked framework of the retiform type connected with the 


* Robinson, H. Betham, “ Angio-sarcoma of the Breast,” Trans, Med. Soc. Lond.^ 1906, 
xxix, p. 339. 
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fibi^ous septa on the outer side, and extending inwards among the cells 
to be connected with the walls of hlood-vessels. Under a high pow’er 
the cells are seen to be arranged around the blood-vessels and in the 
main to radiate from them. The normal endothelial lining of the 
vessels with enclosed blood disks can be seen and the arrangement 
of the cells corresponds to that of a perithelioma. The cells occupying 
the reticulum are large and of fairly uniform size, with large oval or 
round nuclei. In places outside the perivascular growth are areas of 
necrotic tissue with invading leucocytes. 

All will recognize that there is considerable difficulty in deciding 
between an angio-sarcoma and a perithelioma (perivascular endothe¬ 
lioma), and it was under the former title that the case was recorded 
in 1906. Without much doubt I think it can be now classed as 
a vascular perithelioma and should be so considered. 

This patient remains now quite well eight years after removal, 
which possibly supports the view of a perithelioma; but I say this with 
the knowledge that we have a very scanty information of true angio¬ 
sarcoma of the breast. The best available paper is that of Schmidt,' 
in Langenbeck’s Archives, and a very important conclusion he draws 
from the cases therein mentioned is that although they may develop 
slowly there is a marked tendency to an early recurrence in the 
scar or internal organs, only a question of months; in other words, 
the tumour runs much the same course as any ordinary sarcoma. 
It must be allowed, however, that the naked-eye and histological 
appearances he describes are much in accord with those seen in my 
case. 


Schmidt, Langenbeck’s Archiv. f, klin. Chir., Berl,, 1887, xxxvii, p. 421. 
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An Apparatus for the Reduction of some Deformities of the 
Joints, with Special Reference to the Knee. 

By C. Max Page, M.S. 

The appliance which I propose to describe may, with suitable 
modifications, be employed to reduce a fiexion contracture of any of 
the large joints of the extremities. It can also be used in cases of 
lateral displacement at the knee. The method has no particular claims 
to originality, as the principle inyolved is really that made use of in 
Hissing’s steel bar tractor splint. It, however, has the advantage over 
the latter in that it can be made and applied by the surgeon himself 
at the cost of a few pence. I have chiefly used the apparatus for 
reducing the deformity in cases of flexion at the knee-joint, with 
partial ankylosis, and some backward displacement and external rotation 
—after or in the course of tuberculous disease or rheumatoid arthritis, 
I will therefore describe in detail the application of the bowsprit exten¬ 
sion, as it may be called, to such a case. 

The materials required are: A length of steel lath 1 in. broad, 
and of a length and rigidity suited to the particular case, and a wedge 
of soft wood. The wedge should be about 2 in. wide and in section 
of the form of a right-angled triangle, with the approximate measure¬ 
ments of 1 in. for the base and 4 in. for the perpendicular. One end 
of the lath is fixed to the long side of the wedge by four screws; this 
constitutes the bowsprit extension. For its proper and accurate fixation 
to the thigh a length of godd felt, some 1-in. webbing, and buckles and 
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plaster bandages are necessary. A length of felt is placed on the 
extensor aspect of the thigh, extending below to the middle of the 
patella and fixed with a flannel bandage. Over this are wound several 
plaster bandages, which are allowed to set to make a firm foundation 
for the extension apparatus. To the extensor side of the thigh so 
prepared the wedge, with its attached lath, is buckled; the apex points 
upwards, and the base should lie at a level just above the upper border 
of the patella, the bowsprit projecting over and in line with the leg. 
The surface of the wedge in contact with the thigh—the opposite 
to that to which the lath is attached—is grooved to fit the rounded 
surface. The whole is fixed firmly in position with further plaster 
bandages, a spica being carried round the pelvis in order to prevent 
any rotation of the apparatus. A strip of soft iron carried from the 



Diagrammatic longitudinal section through a limb to which a bowsprit 
extension has been applied. 


thigh to the abdomen in front of the hip-joint materially strengthens the 
fixture (fig. 1). When the plaster is firmly set the spring extension is 
brought into action by tightening two hands of webbing which pass 
round the bowsprit and vertically downwards to pull on the leg at 
levels just below the knee and just above the ankle. The pull is taken 
from the leg through a felt or plaster socket. As the spring extension 
reduces the deformity the webbing bands are buckled tighter in order 
to maintain the extension, which in an average case will reduce the 
deformity in a week or two. If stronger extension is wanted another 
lath can be bound on top of the first one. When there is much 
posterior displacement the proximal band should be' kept tighter than 
the distal one. Any outward displacement and external rotation which 
may be present tends to reduce as the joint is extended. 
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In practice the possible shortcomings of the apparatus are:— 

(1) The formation of a pressure sore just above the knee—this 
is avoided if the plaster basis is carried to the proper level and is 
adequately firm, and if the plaster grasps the pelvis properly. 

(2) Botation of the thigh-piece, so that the bowsprit is out of 
alignment with the leg. This is avoided if due care is taken when 
applying the plaster to the thigh and pelvis. 

(3) Discomfort and pain are caused if too strong extension is made 
too rapidly, or if the bearing surface over the knee does not fit properly. 

When the reduction of the deformity is completed I usually apply 





Fig. 2. 


Sketch of knee extension splint. 

a splint which allows of comfortable ambulatory treatment, while main¬ 
taining extension till the structures have become fixed in their proper 
position. It consists (fig. 2) of a leather sheath which grasps the thigh, 
from this two lateral irons extend directly downwards on either side of 
the leg to the level of the ankle-joint. These two side irons are joined 
across the front of the leg by two U-shaped arches, one at the level 
of the tibial tubercle, the other just above the ankle-joint. The vertices 
of the arches are bridged by an iron bar, over this is buckled an elastic 
sleeve which keeps the leg forward in a position of complete extension. 
A soft leather cap passes in front of the knee-joint from the lateral 
JA —20 
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bars to take the backward pull on the upper part of the splint. The 
splint is kept in its proper vertical position by a strap passing over 
the shoulder. If desired, the apparatus can he fitted as part of 
a Thomas’s knee-splint. Messrs. Allen and Hanbury have made this 
appliance for me. 

As stated before, perhaps the main point in favour of the first 
apparatus is its low cost, nevertheless, it is, I think, quite as effective 
as the more expensive splints if it is carefully applied. The extension 
splint will, I think, be found of great value in those knee-joint cases in 
which a tendency to slight flexion persists in a most aggravating way 
when it is not desired. Actually the cost of this appliance is not much 
greater than that of the ordinary knee-splint. 

Mr. Page, in reply to Mr. Gordon Watson, said he did not advocate the 
use of the bowsprit extension in cases of active tuberculosis. He was of the 
opinion that in cases of partial ankylosis long axis traction was quite in¬ 
adequate to reduce the deformity, and that the bowsprit could be used with 
much better effect. In reply to Mr. Elmslie, he said the apparatus could be 
used for cases of partial bony ankylosis, such as are sometimes seen in the 
comrse of, or after, tuberculous diseases. 


Two Cases of Paralysis of the Serratus Magnus, with 
Deformity of an Unusual Type. 

By K. C. Elmslie, M.S. 

Case I. 

M. W., FEMALE, aged 17, attended St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 
July 3, 1911, with the history that a curvature of the spine had been 
noticed for six weeks. There was no preceding illness and no pain. 
A convexity to the right in the dorsal region with slight compensatory 
curves in the cervical and lumbar regions was found, and the condition 
diagnosed as scoliosis. The dorsal curve was already partly fixed. 
On July 21, 1911, there was a discharge of pus and blood from the 
umbilicus. This had occurred previously on several occasions. Upon 
this occasion the discharge lasted three months, then disappeared, and 
has not recurred. July 27, 1911 : Spinal curvature rather worse ; right 
serratus magnus noticed to be weak, causing winging of right scapula. 
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in the condition of the spine or scapula, but the pain has increased. 
It is somewhat indefinite in situation, being felt to the right of the 
spine and in the right side of the chest and sometimes over the 
shoulder. 

Condition on December 5, 1913: The patient is tall, thin, and 
anaemic, her general health being very poor. There is a long curve 
in the spine with convexity to the right, extending from the seventh 
cervical vertebra to the lumbar region, with some rotation of the 
vertebrae. This curve is fixed, and attempts to correct it are painful. 
The right scapula is raised, much winged, and fixed by muscular spasm 
(fig. 1). Passive movements of the shoulder are natural. The anterior 
part of the deltoid, pectoralis major and latissimus dorsi are firmly con¬ 
tracted and very hard. This contraction can to some extent be overcome 
by force, but this causes much pain. The levator anguli scapulae and 
rhomboids appear very weak. The upper part of trapezius appears 
fairly strong, the lower part cannot be seen to act voluntarily. The 
serratus magnus cannot be seen to act; its investigation is very difficult 
on account of the contraction of the shoulder. The spinati and teres 
muscles are present. Kotation of the arm at the shoulder is good. 
There are no other symptoms or signs of nervous disease. 

The electrical reactions, as reported by Dr. Cumberbatch at the 
present date, are : Trapezius normal in type, but weak, especially the 
lower two-thirds of the muscle; infraspinatus normal in type, but 
weaker than on opposite side; teres major, normal in type, but weaker 
than opposite side; latissimus dorsi normal in type, but much weaker 
than on opposite side; serratus magnus, reaction of degeneration; 
pectoralis major, normal in type, but slightly weaker than on opposite 
side. 


Case II. 

L. H., female, aged 21, domestic servant. Five or six years ago 
patient had winging of the right scapula, was treated at Guy’s Hospital 
and recovered in a few months. In the spring of the present year 
winging of the scapula recurred. There was at the same time much 
pain over the shoulder and down the right side. 

Patient came to hospital on October 27, 1913. At that time there 
was a long convexity of the spine to the right in the dorsal region, with 
slight rotation of the vertebrae; the curve being partly fixed. The right 
scapula was raised and winged and held fixed by muscular spasm (fig. 2). 
The condition, clinically, is almost exactly similar to that in the previous 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Elmslie said he was quite unfamiliar with this condition. He con¬ 
sidered that there were several questions open : (1) Was there a true paralysis 
or was the condition possibly functional ? The reaction of degeneration in the 
serratus magnus in the first case must be discounted on account of the great 
diflBculty found in getting at the muscle to test it. (2) Was the condition 
a local one, or part of a general nervous disease ? (3) W’hat treatment could 

be suggested? He intended to examine the patients under an anfesthetic, 
and if the deformity proved to be correctable, to apply a plaster of Paris jacket, 
correcting the scoliosis, raising the left shoulder, depressing the right shoulder, 
and holding the right arm abducted and everted at a right angle with the body, 
the scapula being held well back and the forearm raised in the air. 

(On December 16 the second patient, L. H., was placed under an ansBs- 
thetic. The spasm and deformity at once disappeared. A plaster of Paris 
jacket was applied as outlined above.) 

Dr. F, E. Batten said that he did not think that the paralysis of the 
serratus in Mr. Elmslie’s cases was an early manifestation of a general nerv^’ous 
disease, but was due to some local condition. The paralysis of the serratus 
could not be regarded as a functional manifestation, although the spasmodic 
condition of the muscles of the shoulder might be functional. He could 
furnish no explanation of these cases from the neurological standpoint. 


Congenital Fusion of the Upper End of the Radius 

to the Ulna. 

By J. J.ACKSON Clarke, F.R.C.S. 

G. D., AGED 4, from birth had extreme fixed pronation of the left 
hand. 

First operation (May, 1913) : Through an incision below the back 
of the elbow the upper end of the radius was exposed and after 
separating the radius from the ulna by means of a chisel, removing 
1 in. of the radius and fixing a layer of muscle between the bones by 
a catgut stitch, the skin wound was closed. Passive supination was 
thus made possible, and instrumental treatment, followed by massage, 
was subsequently adopted. The synostosis recurred. 

Second operation (September 26, 1913) : Through the scar of the 
first operation the upper end of the radius was again exposed, and the 
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part removed at the first operation was found to have re-formed. A 
portion of the radius was again removed and a cap of muscle stitched 
over its upper end. The shaft of the ulna was then divided and the 
forearm supinated fully. This entailed a movement of supination 
through 180°. This caused a good deal of tension in the soft parts and 
the ulnar fragments were drilled and wired together. 

Now that splints have been removed the position of the hand is 
midway between pronation and supination; all movement of fingers 
and wrist are good, and passive supination is easy. 

[Note ,—Since the meeting slight action—i.e., voluntary supination and 
pronation—has been observed in this case.] 


Case of Hysterical Lateral Curvature. 

By J. Jackson Clarke, F.R.C.S. 

C. C., AGED 21, had been for some years under treatment for lupus 
and other affections, when, as she says, after a fall she had pain in the 
back and was in bed for a time. When she got up she found that she 
was lame in the same way as now; she walks with a right lumbar 
curve and the right lower limb adducted. There are no organic changes 
in hip or elsewhere. 

Mr. Elmslie said that this patient had attended the Metropolitan Hospital 
from 1907 to 1911 for lupus on the left hand; he had during that time also 
excised the right elbow for ankylosis in a bad position. He last saw the 
patient early this year; she had at that time no deformity in the hip, but the 
girl had occasionally limped and stated that she had been treated for hip 
disease in infancy. Mr. Elmslie had seen a number of cases (eight or ten) of 
a similar deformity with an exactly similar walk. He had cured a recent case 
by an anaesthetic and applying a splint for two days ; the old-standing cases 
were very difficult to treat. 
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15 months. During the last few weeks she has not been so well, and 
has lost her colour. She has no pain, but after walking at all, says she 
feels tired. 

On examination, patient is pale and discontented looking, and has 
very badly decayed teeth. Her gait is a waddling one, indistinguishable 
from that of a child with double congenital dislocation of the hips. 
The thighs cannot be abducted, and the great trochanters are both 
raised. There is no evidence of rickets, beyond slight beading of the 
ribs. The skiagram (Dr. Ironside Bruce) shows a typical coxa vara 
of infantile type on each side; that is to say, there has not been 
a bending of the neck, as in rickety coxa vara, or a separation of the 
epiphysis, but a solution of continuity right through the neck. There 
is a downward displacement of the head of the femur carrying with it 
the adjoining portion of the base of the neck. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Roth said the case was of interest (1) because of the difficulty of 
diagnosis from congenital dislocation of the hips, it being only established by 
the skiagram; and (2) because, as far as he knew, no case had been recognized 
before at such an early age. He proposed to treat the case in an abduction 
frame, and invited the opinion of Fellows as to the best method. 

Mr. Elmslie thought the case of interest as the youngest case of coxa vara 
of the infantile type of the deformity which he had seen. It bore out com¬ 
pletely the theory of the pathological anatomy of this condition that he had 
brought forward—viz., that there was a solution of continuity of the neck 
of the femur at a period at which the femoral neck was largely cartilaginous. 
As to treatment, Mr. Elmslie agreed with Mr. Roth and suggested wide 
abduction for a period of six months, and afterwards the use of caliper 
splints. 


Two Cases of Amputation at the Ankle for Long-standing 
Talipes Equino-varus by a Method which leaves the 
Heel Intact. 

By C. Gordon Watson, F.R.C.S. 

I FIRST performed this amputation in April, 1906 (Case I), and 
have since done six similar operations, the last on November 10, 
1913 (Case II). I shall also show a photograph of the foot before 
operation, and a skiagram of the stump in the latter case. 
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The operation was devised for those cases of old paralytic equino- 
varus in adults which cannot be rectified by less severe measures, and 
has only been resorted to for those patients who cannot get about and 
work owing partly to the deformity and partly to constantly recurring 
pressure sores. I have operated on four of these cases. The other 
conditions for which I have done the same operation are : melanotic 
sarcoma of the toe, perforating ulcers of the toes, and trophic ulceration 
of the toes in a paralytic limb, making a total of seven cases. 

The main points of the operation are : Excision of the astragalus, 
removal of the articular cartilage on the upper surface of the os calcis, 
and on the under surface of the tibia and fibula, amputation of the foot 
in front of the os calcis, and pegging the os calcis into the gap between 
the malleoli by means of a steel pin driven through the heel, which is 
removed ten days later.^ 

The first two cases operated on were shown at the Clinical Society 
in April, 1907,^ and the third case at the Clinical Section of this Society 
in March, 1910.» 

It is claimed for the amputation that it provides a more serviceable 
stump than in Syme’s amputation or any of the recognized amputations 
at the ankle, for the following reasons :— 

(1) It leaves the patient with a stump well covered with soft parts— 
i.e., with the original heel-pad, which is accustomed to pressure, instead 
of with a bony stump merely covered by the soft skin of the back of the 
heel, as in Syme’s amputation. 

(2) It provides the patient with a club-shaped stump on which an 
ordinary boot can be worn without any artificial apparatus, w-hich is 
a great boon for hospital patients. 

(3) It produces less shortening of the limb than other recognized 
operations at the ankle. 

Case I .— A. H., aged 30 at date of operation. Infantile hemiplegia ; severe 
talipes equino-varus. Operated on at the Metropolitan Hospital, April 17,1906. 
Full notes of this case will be found in the Clinical Society's Transactions 
referred to above. I now show him seven years after oj^eration. He is able 
to walk well and to work, and lias no discomfort. He tells me that none of 
his friends know that his foot has been amputated, as he \vears an ordinary 
pair of ))oots. 

' The operation was described in full by me in the Lancet, 1907, ii, p. 3G5, and details 
are aho given in “ Burghard’s System of Operative Surgery,” 1909, i, p. 20D. 

- Trans. Clin. Soc. Land., 1907, xl, p. 277. 

* Pioccedings, 1910, iii (Cliu. Sect.), p. 133. 
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Case II. —F. C., aged 24. Severe talipes equine-varus following infantile 
paralysis. Operated on at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on November 10, 1913. 
The patient has been constantly incapacitated from work owing to recurrent 
pressure sores, and is unable to we^ir any form of boot with comfort. Several 
minor operations have been performed at various times with a view to correct¬ 
ing the deformity, but without success. 

Mr. Elmslie said he had performed the operation once for gangrene of 
the toes in a case of poliomyelitis. He thought it an excellent operation, for 
in this case it enabled the patient to continue to wear his old instruments and 
boots; and in general it enabled a patient to wear an ordinary boot. 


A Method of Access to the Hip-joint. 

By Edred M. Corner, M.C. 

As in all departments of surgery, the introduction of methods of 
asepsis and modern technique has opened up to surgeons fields of work 
of which our professional ancestors never dreamed. In common with 
many other departments of surgery such a change has come over 
operations on the hip-joint. Formerly, disease, sepsis and surgery 
destroyed all function in the hip-joint, even in cases regarded as suc¬ 
cessful. Now, not only can surgery do much to stay the ravages of 
disease, but, as sepsis is practically absent, the surgeon can retain the 
function of the joint, or even make a new joint. Whilst previously the 
healing in successful cases ended in ankylosis, the modern surgeon 
makes a new joint. The increase of the sphere of usefulness of the 
surgeon in procedures on the hip-joint has naturally led to inquiries 
amongst them as to the way in which they can do their work better: 
that is to say, what is the least maiming, most exposing and quickest 
closed method of operation to be used by the surgeon to deal with 
disease and deformity of the hip-joint? 

There is the ordinary anterior incision described in the text¬ 
books, conducted between the sartorius muscle and the tensor fasciss 
femoris, the gluteus minimus and the rectus femoris. All know that 
this incision gives a very partial view of the neck of the femur and 
a very imperfect one of the head of the femur and of the acetabulum. 
As such it may be dismissed from further consideration, being only used 
for opening an infective joint. 

Posterior incisions, such as Kocher’s, give better exposure, and 
being introduced when wound drainage was of the greatest importance. 
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trochanter. The lower fibres of the gluteus maximus to the femur must 
be detached from their attachment. 

In this place I would carry back your memories of the muscles 
attached to the great trochanter (fig. 2). These are five: the gluteus 
minimus, the gluteus medius, the pyriformis, the obturator internus and 
gemelli, and the obturator externus. The top of the great trochanter 
projects upwards as a bony process, which must be sawn off, so that 
these five muscles remain attached to it. Emerging just above the 
neck, the saw-cut does not encroach on or weaken the neck of 


Posterior Surface 



Anterior and posterior views of the upper end of the femur, showing the 
muscular attachments. 


the femur. Of these muscular attachments attention need only be 
given to one, that of the gluteus minimus. The lower fibres of the 
muscle extend down the anterior surface of the great trochanter 
to meet the upper fibres of origin of the vastus externus. The tip 
of the trochanter is sawn off obliquely so that the saw emerges into 
the angle between the neck of the femur and the great trochanter, 
just below the digital fossa, into which the tendon of the obturator 
externus goes; first press the elevator under the gluteus minimus down 
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the joint requires exposure for the suture of a fracture of the neck of 
the femur or separation of the femoral epiphysis, a screw can easily 
be inserted into the detached femoral head from the trochantei* via the 
neck of the femur. 

The operation is quickly concluded by attaching the detAched tip 
of the trochanter by a single suture of iodine catgut inserted through 
the bone. I have not found it worth while to do the re-attachment 
with a screw or nail. The wound, especially in its posterior part, is 
in a situation where it can easily be infected in the nursing of the 
patient after operation. This is the case in all posterior incisions for 
the exploration of the hip; though ideal for drainage it is undesirable 
to drain them. 



To illustrate the method of immediately sealing the wound. 


In the operation descrilJed the soft parts are separated and not cut, 
except the capsule of the hip-joint; therefore, when combined vipth 
careful haemostasis there is no need to drain the wound in these cases. 
The quicker the wound is sealed the less the chance of skin infection. 
Therefore I approximate the skin edges by four or five rectangular 
sutures of iodine catgut and co-apt the cut margins with a continuous 
suture of ten-day catgut, with the stitches inserted close to the cut 
edges of the skin and close together (fig. 4). By these means the 
closure of the wound is quick and sound; and it is sealed by the con¬ 
tinuous skin stitch practically at once. The leg is put up in a splint 
in the abducted position. The presence of the splint and the character 
of the skin wound make it awkward to take out these stitches, there¬ 
fore I suggest the use of absorbable sutures in the skin, as they need 
never be removed. 
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femur, the thought has come to me, “What of the great sciatic nerve?” 
In the method suggested when retracting the separated tip of the 
trochanter and the muscles attached to it, the latter retracts the great 
sciatic nerve as it passes between the pyriformis and superior gemellus 
muscles. Thus it is drawn beyond the possibility of injury by two soft 
retractors—an ideal procedure (figs. 5, 6). 

The brief records of the following ten cases are to be regarded as 
examples of the application of this method :— 

Case I: Coyigenital Dislocation of the Hij); Failure of Method of Manipula' 
lion; Fracture of Neck of Femur ; Operatio7i. —L, B., aged 5, was sent to the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, with a congenital dislocation 
of the right hip-joint. On two occasions I attempted to reduce the dislocation 
after the method ascribed to Professor Lorenz, of Vienna, and failed to do so. 
Mr. T. Twistington Higgins also tried. After the final attempt a skiagram 
showed a failure plus a fracture of the neck of the femur. All attempts at 
reducing the dislocation were now suspended, pending union of the fractured 
neck of the femur. After this had taken place the joint was exposed after the 
method advocated. It w^as now easy to see why we could not reduce the 
dislocation and we broke the neck of the femur. The capsule of the “ false ” 
hip-joint was very strong and the lip of the acetabulum w^as very large. In 
consequence the head of the femur could not be made to ride over this lip, 
the neck of the femur being finally broken in the attempt. With the exposure 
of the joint given by the method here advocated it was no diflBcult matter to 
place the head of the femur in the acetabulum. All went very well, but, 
unfortunately, the child developed diphtheria badly, so that the progress of the 
hip condition has been quite overshadowed by the more serious results of the 
diphtheria. 

A point in the treatment of these cases is that sufficient time should 
be allowed to elapse between the fracture and the operation for the 
union of the fragments to be firm. Let us say not less than three 
months, and six months if possible. In the case just narrated the 
union was strong enough, but it might have been stronger. 

Case II: Extensive Tuberculosis of the Hip ; Operation ; Death later .— 
Fj. L., aged 3, was admitted to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, on November 23, 1912. There was an old history of tuberculous 
disease of the right hip for some time. On admission a large abscess was 
present. After having tried repeated tapping the abscess and failed, the cavity 
w^as incised, curetted, and closed. By January 8, 1912, the abscess had again 
re-formed, and the child was complaining of starting pains and had an irregular 
temperature. The hip-joint was exposed as recommended, and very extensive 
disease of the bone found extending from the trochanter on to the pelvis. All 
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disease was removed and the wound closed. About four months later the 
child was discharged from hospital with the wounds soundly healed; but 
tuberculosis was present elsewhere, the child dying some months later from 
general tuberculosis. All this time the hip remained healed, and this case is 
quoted to illustrate the fact that even in a very bad case of hip-joint disease, 
where the patient died of general tuberculosis, it was possible through the 
incision recommended to eradicate the local disease so entirely that the wound 
remained healed and well. 

Case III: Tuberculous Disease in Hip-joint^ the subject of Congenital 
Dislocation, —D. F., a little girl, aged 2, was brought to the Children’s Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street. According to her parents the child had been com¬ 
plaining of pain in her hip and had been limping for some months. As the 
pain had got worse they brought her to the hospital. The ordinary typical 
signs of a congenital dislocation of the left hip were present. In addition to 
this there was some rise of temperature, pain in the joint, especially on move¬ 
ment, and starting pain at night. The presence of the dislocation was con¬ 
firmed by Dr. Ironside Bruce with a skiagram. An extension on the leg did 
not ease the pain. An operation was undertaken and performed as has been 
recommended in this paper. The head of the bone was carious and lay in an 
abscess, so that the arthrectomy became almost an excision of hip. By means 
of the incision recommended the operation was well and easily carried out in all 
its phases ; so that in six weeks’ time the child was discharged from hospital 
healed and in plaster of Paris. The ‘hygiene of her home was improved and 
the progress of the child has been forward from that moment. The good result 
in her case I attribute very largely to the fact that the method of exposure 
of the joint allowed the surgeon’s work to be very well done. There was no 
evidence that the disease was syphilitic. 

A feature illustrated by the case was that both the dislocation and 
the disease were treated at the same operation. A great argument for 
not leaving these congenital hip cases alone is that such dislocated hips 
are prone to suffer from the incidence of disease. 

Case IV: Case of Tuherc^dous Hip; Partial Removal of the Disease .— 
D. C., a boy, aged 4, was brought to the Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond 
Street, in May, 1910, suffering from tuberculous disease of the right hip-joint. 
A large abscess was present which did not respond to repeated evacuations by 
tapping, so that it was necessary to expose the hip by the method advocated 
in this paper, and eradicate the extensive disease both in the head of the 
femur and in the acetabulum. By this method all disease could be removed, 
so that the sound was closed and remained healed ever after. This is an 
example whereby a “ by no means maiming operation ” with modem technique 
may in a few months secure such a result as may take at least one year’s 
residence in a sanatorium. 
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Case V: Tuberculous Hip in tvhich the Disease was too extensive for the 
immediate success of the Operation, — G. M., aged 9, was admitted to the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, with tuberculous disease 
of the hip and an abscess in connexion with the joint. This abscess could 
not be cured by repeated tappings, and so the hip-joint was opened in the 
manner advocated in this paper. The disease affected the head and neck of the 
femur, the acetabulum and side of the pelvis. So far as could be seen all the 
disease was removed. The trochanter was united with the femur by a catgut 
suture. The wound was closed without drainage but broke open in part, 
leaving a discharging sinus which had not healed about three months later. 
The child has improved enormously in general health, and though the disease 
was too extensive to be removed entirely, its partial removal has helped the 
child so much that recovery with a stiff hip will ensue. 

Case VI: Double Congenital Dislocation of Hip; Operation. — H. P., 
aged 10 ; Children's Hospital, Great Ormond Street. The left hip-joint was 
operated upon. The joint was exposed as advocated and the femoral head set 
free, the acetabulum was enlarged, and the dislocation reduced with a fascial 
flap interposed between the acetabulum and the head of the femur, so as to 
ensure good movement. The division of soft parts led to oozing, and the wound 
was drained temporarily for twenty-four hours. The limb was fixed in the 
abducted position with plaster of Paris. A skiagram taken a few days after 
operation showed that the head of the femur was not in the acetabulum but 
in front and below it. Of course this may have resulted from a chance move¬ 
ment, but I would rather suggest that the anterior and inferior margins of the 
acetabulum were insufficiently developed, owing to the congenital dislocation, 
to prevent the head of the femur slipping out. The possibility should have 
been sought at the operation, and if present the hip should not have been put 
up abducted. In subsequent cases I have sought in the developments of the 
margins of the acetabulum indications as to the position in which the leg shall 
be put up afterwards. This has led to a modification of the usually accepted 
position of flexion, abduction and eversion, and I commonly put these cases 
in Stiles’s hip splint in only slight abduction (useful for nursing purposes), no 
flexion and no eversion. 

Case VII: Ankylosis of both Hips. —M. D. W., aged 18. This patient 
gives a very definite history of bilateral hip disease, starting on the right side 
twelve years ago, and on the left side eight years ago. During the whole’time 
she has been under observation at the Sevenoaks Hospital for Hip Disease, 
or at Margate Sanatorium. She was admitted to St. Thomas’s Hospital on 
November 10. The right hip was found to be slightly flexed, with absolute 
restriction of movement in all directions. The left hip was also fixed, and 
muscular spasm was caused whenever any attempt at movement was made. 
There was no appreciable shortening of either side, but the left trochanter was 
slightly higher than the right. Patient could walk by using her sacro-iliao 
joints and taking very short steps —i.e., in the Japanese style. X-ray skiagrams 
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showed complete bony ankylosis of the right hip, without much destruction 
of bone, and disease of the left hip, but no positive evidence of ankylosis. 
Operation on the right hip was performed on November 19. The usual 
Murphy's incision was made, and the trochanter divided. Excellent access 
to the joint was thus obtained. The ankylosis was chiselled through, and 
in order to make the joint movable in every direction the adductors were 
tenotomized. Some of the superficial fat and fascia lata were placed in the 
acetabulum, and a piece of Baer's membrane over the head of the femur 
between the cut bony surfaces. The advantage of the latter material is that 
the limb can be kept immobile for some four months, if necessary, without fear 
of subsequent ankylosis. In the closure of the wound the skin edges were 
approximated by means of a continuous stitch of absorbable chromicized catgut. 
On completing the operation the hip was kept in a position of abduction by 
means of a Stiles’s splint. This splint was allowed to remain on for a fortnight 
and has just recently been taken off, in order that treatment by massage may 
be instituted. A skiagram taken subsequently to the operation showed that 
the joint remained clear. 

Case VIII: Partial Separation of the Upper Epiphysis of he Femur; 
Hsemarthrus. —W. W., aged 15. This boy fell while riding his bicycle and 
sustained an injury to his right hip. He took no notice of it at the time, but 
a fortnight later he found the joint was becoming painful. He managed, how¬ 
ever, to continue his occupation of house-boy for another three weeks, when 
coming downstairs one morning his leg suddenly gave way and he found 
himself completely unable to move it again. He was brought up to St. 
Thomas's Hospital, where he was examined and thought to be suffering from 
acute epiphysitis following on previous separation of the epiphysis. The limb 
was slightly flexed, with marked eversion. Any attempt at movement caused 
great pain. Temperature was 101° F., and pulse 100. An open operation was 
performed the same night, and the joint exposed through Murphy's incision. 
The capsule of the joint was found to be oedematous, and the joint itself 
was filled with old dark blood. No actual pus was seen. There was a 
partial separation of the epiphysis, which was, at the time of operation, 
firmly joined to the shaft except at one point, where the faeighbouring bone 
was eroded. The blood was removed. The wound was stitched up in the 
usual manner, the wound being drained for two days. At first the limb was 
put in extension : a long outside splint being applied to the sound side. Later 
this was discarded for a Stiles's splint. The operation was done ten days ago, 
and so far everything has gone satisfactorily. It is intended to keep the splint 
on for about six months before allowing free exercise of the joint. 

Case IX: Case of Arthroplasty of Hip. —E. W., aged 16; St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. In March, 1910, the patient fell on her right hip, which later (May) 
became painful and stiff. A skiagram showed no evidence of injury to bones, 
so that the ankylosis was due to some form of arthritis. The operation was 
performed at a meeting of the International Congress of Medicine, August, 
JA— 206 
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1913. After separation of the bones it was seen that some cartilage still 
existed on the head of the femur. The acetabulum was then cleared and 
covered by a piece of fascia lata. The head of the femur was then replaced 
in the joint. Ten days after operation, with unaided efforts the girl com¬ 
fortably flexed the hip through 90°. Subsequently to leaving the hospital she 
used to have a lot of pain in the new hip-joint; such as I fear will lead to 
limitation of its movements. 

Case X: Old Tvherculous Disease of both Hips; many Operations; Unilateral 
Arthroplasty. —A little girl, aged 6 ; Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street. 
She has bony ankylosis of the right hip and fibrous ankylosis of the 
left hip. There is a little movement in the left hip. Neither hip can be 
abducted, and she has previously been in the hospital for crossed adducted 
legs. The legs were then separated by “extensions” to each side of the bed. 
But the condition has recurred, doubtless owing to the mechanical advantage 
which the adductors have over the abductors. It was decided to do an 
arthroplasty on the right hip-joint, so that by making that a free joint the 
condition could be relieved. The operation was done as here advocated, with 
a fascia flap placed in the acetabulum and a covering of Baer’s membrane on 
the head of the femur. The loosening of one ankylosed hip, Tvhen both 
are ankylosed, gives the patient so much relief that no operation may be 
required on the other side. 
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Discussion on Nephropexy and its Results. 

Opened by G. Percival Mills, F.R.C.S. 

A SUBJECT over which men of wide knowledge and experience differ 
acutely is bound to present points of interest, so I make no apology for 
introducing for discussion the operation of nephropexy. It is probably 
well known that Birmingham has been a centre of activity in this 
respect, and I have been fortunate in having a fair amount of material 
with which to work. I am, of course, already familiar with the glowing 
statistics published by certain enthusiastic supporters of the operation, 
but since these results are not confirmed by the majority of surgeons, 
I hope an independent investigation of a complete series of cases may 
be of value. 

This paper is the result of an attempt to follow up all the cases in 
which nephropexy was performed in the General Hospital, Birmingham, 
during the four years from 1909 to 1912. The cases were under the 
care of eight different surgeons, no one of whom was a whole-hearted 
enthusiast for the operation. This statement is necessary to show that 
a certain selection of cases was made, according to the judgment of each 
individual surgeon, and that kidneys were not stitched up merely because 
they were abnormally movable. To stitch up a kidney that is giving 
rise to no symptoms in a healthy patient is an operation so successful 
that it will vitiate any statistics, so I must ask you to believe that this 
was not done in these cases. This assumption is supported by the fact 
that only ninety nephropexies were performed during the four years 
P—19 
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under consideration. This, in a city where the public has got the finu 
idea that a movable kidney is a pathological disaster only to be remedied 
by immediate operation, shows considerable restraint on the part of the 
surgeons concerned. That this attitude on the part of the public is not 
exaggerated is well shown by the answers I have received to many of 
my inquiries. I have frequently been told that the patient is perfectly 
well as regards pain or discomfort, but she is very worried because she 
fears that the kidney has become loose again. Such patients, if assured 
that the kidney is fixed, go home contented and happy; otherwise they 
wander from surgeon to surgeon till they find someone willing to fix 
it up again. It is therefore, in some cases, diflBcult to tell whether a 
patient has really been benefited by her operation or not, and it is easy 
to see how a slight unconscious bias might influence statistical results. 

I was able to trace fifty-seven out of the ninety cases operated on 
and to examine personally thirty of them. With two exceptions they 
were all women. The results fall naturally into two classes: Firstly, the 
results as regards the fixation of the kidney; and secondly, the results 
as regards the cure of the symptoms for which the operp-tion was per¬ 
formed. In dealing with the former some system of classification is 
necessary, and I have adopted the following as being the most con¬ 
venient. I divide the cases into three classes; “ fixed high,” “ fixed 
low,” and ” relapsed.” 

By “ fixed high ” I mean that the kidney is not palpable during 
expiration but comes down so that it may be felt to a partial but vary¬ 
ing extent during the inspiration. The lower half of the right kidney 
could usually be felt in this way, but only just the lower pole of the 
left; indeed, the left kidney frequently could not be felt at all. It is 
interesting that most of these kidneys that are fixed high up still move 
normally on respiration. 

By ” fixed low ” I mean a kidney that is fixed down to the muscles 
of the loin so that a large part or even the whole of it is palpable all 
the time. These kidneys usually do not move on inspiration ; they are 
fixed in the truest sense of the word, but are fixed low. 

By “ relapsed ” I mean a kidney the whole of which can be felt 
during inspiration—i.e., the fingers can be made to meet above it, and 
in most cases can keep it held down during expiration. 

Of course these distinctions are in a sense arbitrary, but I think they 
err, if anything, on the side of generosity to the operator, for only those 
kidneys which I could get my fingers above were counted as relapsed. 
For the sake of clearness my results are expressed in percentages. 
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Now, first taking all the cases together, the results are as follows: 
Fixed high, 53 per cent.; fixed low, 23 per cent.; relapsed, 23 per cent. 
That is to say, in 76 per cent, of cases the mechanical object of the opera¬ 
tion was accomplished. Turning to individual operations, we find that 
fixation by a capsular sling to the rib gives results as follows: Fixed 
high, 73 per cent.; fixed low, nil; relapsed, 26 per cent. These rib 
fixations were usually reinforced, however, by a couple of sling sutures 
through the lower part of the capsule, which traversed the muscles of 
the loin and came out on the surface of the body above the level of the 
last rib. Here they were either tied over a roll of gauze or fixed with 
rubber pads and split shot. A smaller series of cases in which these 
slings were used alone without fixation to the rib gave slightly inferior 
results: Fixed high, 62 per cent; fixed low, 12 per cent.; relapsed 
26 per cent. 

The operation, which was performed by one surgeon, of stitching 
the kidney to the muscles of the loin, naturally gave very different 
results: Fixed high, 12 per cent.; fixed low, 75 per cent.; relapsed, 
12 per cent. The percentage of ):elapses was less than with the other 
operations, but nearly all the kidneys were fixed low, and a kidney 
fixed in this position is rarely associated with a cure of the symptoms. 

To see whether the previous degree of mobility had anything to do 
with the mechanical success of the operation, those cases in which a 
note has been made that the kidney was excessively mobile have been 
classed together and the operative results worked out. They show as 
follows: Fixed high, 50 per cent.; fixed low, 16 per cent.; relapsed, 
33 per cent. This is nearly the same as the general average of high 
fixations, but shows a slight increase of relapses as against low fixations. 
Since both low fixations and relapses are equally unsatisfactory, we can 
say that the mechanical result of the operation is independent of the 
degree of previous mobility. In other words, it appears to be quite as 
easy to fix a kidney that comes down into the false pelvis as one that is 
only slightly movable. 

Another point of interest in this part of the subject is the relation of 
the condition of the kidney to the time which has elapsed since'opera¬ 
tion. Of cases operated on satisfactorily two years ago or less there 
were 23 per cent, of relapses, while of those done three or four years 
ago there were 28 per cent, of relapses. That is, only 5 per cent, more 
cases relapsed during the third and fourth years. It appears, therefore, 
that the great majority of the cases that relapse mechanically do so 
within two years of the operation, 
p—19a 
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In concluding this section we can say then that with a satisfactory 
operation, such as suture of the capsule round the last rib aided by sling 
sutures, one obtains 73 per cent, of mechanical successes. With 
sling sutures only the percentage of success is rather lower—namely, 
62 per cent. In any case, the great majority of the relapses, over 
80 per cent, of them in fact, occur during the two years following the 
operation. 

Turning now to the results of operation as regards the cure of 
symptoms, I have made the usual distinction into “ cured,” “ relieved,” 
and “unrelieved,” and have in each case taken the opinion of the patient 
herself. A case is counted as cured when the pain is entirely gone 
or only returns at rare intervals on prolonged exertion; such patients 
usually come up bestowing benedictions on the operator. By “relieved ” 
is meant that the patient is convinced even under cross-examination 
that she is better for the operation, though her pain is not altogether 
gone and prevents her doing severe work. The term “ unrelieved ” 
explains itself, and includes, I fear, many patients who were made 
worse by their operation. 

The gross results are as follows : Cured, 33 per cent.; relieved, 10 
per cent.; unrelieved or worse, 57 per cent. This is truly a lamentable 
result; more than half the cases operated on are unrelieved or made 
worse, and only a third are cured. Moreover, it is even possible for 
hostile criticism to go further and to doubt the reality of even this small 
proportion of successes. It is a very reasonable argument that if two- 
thirds of the cases are not cured by operation, the alleged cure of the 
remaining third cannot be due to physical but only to psychical causes— 
in other words, these are neurotic cases which are cured by suggestion. 
This, however, I believe to be an error for three reasons: (1) The cured 
cases were, in my series at any rate, not the neurotic ones; (2) the 
operation has resulted in so small a proportion of cures that unless the 
few successful cases were very real and obvious, it would have been 
given up long ago; (3) there is, as I hope to show, a simpler explana¬ 
tion of the facts, for it is probable that many different pathological 
conditions have caused the symptoms in these cases, and not all of these 
are benefited by nephropexy. Therefore, though the gross results of 
the operation have turned out even worse than I anticipated, I have 
been convinced, almost against my will, of the reality of the cures 
effected. May I quote as an example the case of a nurse in hospital 
who for eight months had suffered from chronic lumbar pain with 
such severe exacerbations as to incapacitate her and to give rise to a 
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provisional diagnosis of calculus. No calculus was detected by radio¬ 
graphy, nor were there any other signs of calculus present, but she 
had a movable kidney which was stitched up. Since her operation, 
which was four years ago, her pain has been absolutely cured, and she 
is working at her profession and doing heavy lifting without inconveni¬ 
ence. It is the personal statements of such women, in whom there is 
no suspicion of a neurosis, that convinces me of the reality of these 
cures, and, though they are few in number, they must certainly be 
taken into account. Moreover, if such cures be due to suggestion, it is 
remarkable that no case occurred in which the patient was cured of 
lumbar pain, though the kidney was still movable. If the psychical 
result were all important, it ought not to matter whether the kidney 
were securely fixed or not. A few patients operated on for such symptoms 
as headache or palpitations expressed themselves as greatly benefited 
by their operation, though the offending kidney was found to be still 
mobile, and I regard these as cases of cure by suggestion, but I saw 
no case of real renal pain cured under these circumstances. I think, 
therefore, we must admit that most of these cured cases are really cured 
by nephropexy and not merely by suggestion. 

But granting this, we still have to face the fact that 33 per cent, of 
cures is not enough to justify the performance of a major operation, 
and we are forced to conclude that either the operation is intrinsically 
variable in its effects or else that it has been performed in entirely 
unsuitable cases. That the latter hypothesis is the correct one is, 
I think, demonstrated by classifying the cases according to certain 
prominent symptoms and working out the percentage of cures obtained 
in each class. In this way we are able to recognize any particular 
class of case in which the results are unusually good or bad, and 
learn, perhaps, to distinguish beforehand which cases will benefit from 
nephropexy. 

In the first place, we must exclude a few cases in which the 
diagnosis has, on subsequent knowledge, turned out to be wrong. One 
such case, unrelieved by right nephropexy, was cured by appendicectomy 
at another hospital; another, from its subsequent history, was probably 
an infective pyelitis, while a third was gynaecological. No one know¬ 
ingly would stitch up a kidney for any of these conditions, and they 
merely serve to show how difficult the diagnosis may be. 

On attempting to classify the symptoms present in the remaining 
cases, one finds that some sort of lumbar pain is complained of by 
nearly every patient. Let us first separate, then, those cases in which 
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lumbar pain is the only prominent symptom. The pain is usually 
described as being in one side of the back and in many cases as shooting 
round to the front and down into the labium majus. It is sometimes 
constant, sometimes intermittent, and is variously described as being 
aching, dragging, or shooting in character. This group gives 50 per 
cent, of cures after operation, that is, a distinctly better result than the 
general average, but not good enough to make one feel that a definite 
pathological entity has been relieved. On the other hand, when those 
eases are grouped together in which a certain amount of lumbar pain 
is associated with various other symptoms such as headache, dyspepsia, 
and the common neuroses, the percentage of cures falls to 9, only two 
eases out of twenty-one being cured. It is apparent, therefore, that, 
whereas of cases characterized by lumbar pain only, approximately one- 
half are cured, any tendency of the symptoms to become generalized 
and diffused over the body renders the probability of operative cure very 
remote. The more definitely the symptoms are confined to the affected 
loin, the more probable is their cure by nephropexy. 

Another very important point in the history of these cases is the 
striking way in which the lumbar pain is often relieved by rest in the 
horizontal position. When this is so, it is a very definite symptom 
about which the patient has no manner of doubt: she says she gets no 
relief till she lies down flat. In other cases no such statement is 
volunteered, and on interrogation the patient appears uncertain on the 
point or even says the pain is worse on lying down. The relief of pain 
by horizontal rest is so definite when it occurs that it enables us to 
form another distinct group of cases. The group may be defined as 
cases in which the only prominent symptom is chronic lumbar pain 
which is quite definitely relieved by rest in the horizontal position.” 
This excludes among others the neurotic and dyspeptic cases which 
have been dealt with separately. Of twenty cases in this group, fifteen 
were cured (75 per cent.), while of ten cases of uncomplicated lumbar 
pain unrelieved by rest, not a single case was cured. It is interesting 
to note that of the five uncured cases in the former group, one had the 
kidney fixed low down, one suffered from visceroptosis, one was an 
hypochondriac, and in the fourth the pain had followed the operation 
of hysterectomy. In seeking for ideal indications for operations, I 
think we may fairly exclude these, since in three of them the condition 
was complicated by other varieties of pain, while in the fourth the 
operation was performed in a manner which is now recognized as 
unsatisfactory. 
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To recapitulate briefly, the operative results are as follows:— 
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Case.s 

Percentage 

cured 

Gross results 

57 

33 

Lumbar pain only 

34 

50 

Lumbar pain with dyspepsia or neuroses 

21 

9 

Lumbar pain relieved by horizontal rest 

20 

75 

Lumbar pain unrelieved, or doubtfully relieved, by rest 

10 

0 


If I am permitted to exclude the four cases referred to above from the 
series which were relieved by rest, the percentage of cures in this group 
will go up to 93, but this may perhaps be regarded as special pleading. 

I believe, therefore, that the indications for nephropexy in a case 
of movable kidney are as follows: There must be severe chronic pain 
in the loin on the affected side, perhaps shooting down into the labium 
majus, and usually radiating slightly to the opposite side of the back. 
The pain may be constant, remittent, intermittent, or paroxysmal, but 
in any case it must be quite definitely relieved by rest in the horizontal 
position. A frequent symptom is aggravation of the pain on prolonged 
sitting or standing, not necessarily on exertion or jolting—a point in 
the differential diagnosis from calculus. The operation must not be 
performed to relieve the lumbar pain associated with general neurotic 
symptoms, for such cases are usually made worse. Nor must it be 
performed for gastric symptoms on the plea that a movable right 
kidney is kinking the duodenum, for of five such cases in my series 
four were exactly as before, and one was made worse by operation. 
This point is important, for I notice that a modem “ System of 
Surgery ” gives chronic dyspepsia as a definite indication for 
nephropexy. 

Eemembering that the indications for operation all depend on the 
patient’s own statements and the uncertainty which has characterized 
the indications themselves, one can easily understand the difficulty in 
selecting the right cases, and the consequent operative failures. Movable 
kidney exists in from 5 to 10 per cent, of all women and in most cases 
gives rise to no symptoms. Probably 20 per cent, of women suffer 
from chronic pain in the back at some period of their lives, so that the 
two conditions must often be associated even when causally unrelated. 
What we must aim at is to distinguish those cases in which the pain 
and the condition of the kidney are causally related, but the results 
of operation show how difficult a task this has been. An analysis 
of the symptoms and operative results in my series, however, shows 
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that the pain of renal mobility is of a fairly definite type, which 
may be recognized by a careful interrogation of the patient, and it 
is only when the pain is of this type that a cure by nephropex}' 
can be expected. 

I think the greatest practical difficulty has been to exclude cases of 
pain due to chronic pelvic diseases and I have noticed that many of 
the failures after nephropexy fall into the hands of the gynsecologists. 
A careful reading of the history and a willingness to allow the patient to 
indicate manually the site of her pain will usually prevent this mistake. 
A patient really suffering from the pain due to a movable kidney is very 
sure and definite about it and can indicate its situation with a certainty 
and precision which is not at all characteristic of the complaints of 
chronic gynaecological cases. In a few cases doubts are set at rest by 
the discovery of an intermittent hydronephrosis, which is a definite 
indication for operation. 

In visceroptosis I am still uncertain of the value of nephropexy, 
having seen two cases improved by it but more in which it has failed. 

I know of at least four cases in which severe mental symptoms have 
cleared up after nephropexy. In one case which I saw personally, there 
had been most distressing sexual delusions for five years and cure after 
operation was absolute. The kidney was never really movable, however, 
as I understand the term, and I cannot help feeling that the effect in 
these cases is purely psychological. 

My conclusions are as follows:— 

(1) The general results of the operation of nephropexy are bad. 

(2) Nephropexy has very frequently been performed to relieve 
symptoms that are not due to the movable kidney: this is proved by 
the persistence of the symptoms after a successful operation. 

(3) The symptoms due to a movable kidney are chronic lumbar 
pain of the renal type described, which is absolutely relieved only by 
horizontal rest. These symptoms, if present alone, are nearly always 
cured by nephropexy. 

(4) When lumbar pain is associated with neurotic symptoms, 
nephropexy rarely gives relief. 

(5) Nephropexy fails to cure cases of dyspepsia, which are supposed 
to be due to the obstruction of the duodenum by a movable right kidney. 

(6) The indications for nephropexy in a case of movable kidney are 
as follows: (a) Intermittent hydronephrosis ; (6) pain of the character 
described above ; (c) possibly in a few cases of Gl^nard’s disease. 
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Mr. William Billington (Birmingham): During the past nine 
years I have operated on upwards of 500 patients with nephroptosis, 
and have performed nephropexy about 800 times, both kidneys being 
dealt with at the same time in a majority of the cases. Careful records 
of my patients have been kept, and as only about 26 per cent, were 
hospital cases it has been easier than usual to keep in touch with their 
subsequent progress. The operation performed was that described by 
me in an article in the British Medical Journal} It has proved so 
satisfactory that no essential modification of the technique has appeared 
to be advisable. 

In my series there have been four deaths, an operative mortality of 
less than 1 per cent. To my knowledge only one kidney has broken 
loose again, and, with the exception of one patient in whom a small 
hernia developed in the scar, and two or three who have subsequently 
suffered from pain in the back, there have been no unpleasant sequelae. 

In estimating results several points must be attended to, and a 
distinction most be drawn between surgical failures and failure on the 
part of a successful operation to confer benefit on the patient. A suc¬ 
cessful operation is, of course, one that efficiently and permanently 
anchors the kidneys in their normal position and is free from unpleasant 
sequelae, such as pain, weakness of scar, persistent sinus, &c. Only 
when such surgical success has been obtained is it fair to estimate the 
value of the operation therapeutically. At this point I would emphasize 
the absolute necessity, if satisfactory results are to be uniformly obtained, 
of replacing the kidneys as nearly as possible in their normal position. 
I fully endorse Goelet’s statement that a kidney fixed in an abnormal 
position frequently causes more trouble than when it was freely movable. 

In estimating the results of nephropexy as regards general health 
and working efficiency, I think we must clearly realize that when the 
operation is performed for other than local symptoms, it does not make 
the patient well, but only makes it possible for her to get well. Time 
and careful treatment on ordinary lines are essential before full restora¬ 
tion to health can be obtained. I claim that, in a very large percentage 
of properly selected cases, nephropexy converts a previously incurable 
patient into a curable one. In the absence of definite local symptoms 
I never advise operation until satisfied that ordinary treatment has had 
a fair trial and has failed, or has been followed by rapid relapse. Much 
unfair criticism of the results of nephropexy has resulted from :— 


Brit, Med. Journ., 1907, ii, p. 1575. 
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(1) Failure to test the surgical success of the operation before 
judging of therapeutic results. 

(2) Failure to realize that operation must be followed by careful and 
prolonged after-treatment. 

(3) Failure to allow a sufficient interval between the operation and 
the time at which it is safe to judge of its effects. For patients who 
have suffered for years from functional troubles and neurasthenia, an 
interval of at least one year is essential before the full benefit can be 
expected. 

(4) The selection of unsuitable cases for operation. If the patient 
is to be made into a normal person he must at one time have been 
normal. In other words, the operation will not make a congenital 
degenerate normal. 

As to results in my own series of cases, I have made two different 
investigations : Two years ago, for the purpose of an address before the 
Chicago Medical Society, I inquired into the condition of 100 consecu¬ 
tive cases. Nos. 151 to 250 in my series, one full year having elapsed 
in every case between the operation and the inquiry. I was successful 
in obtaining information about eighty-seven of these patients, and from 
this I found that about 60 per cent, were well in the sense that they 
were leading ordinary lives and did not need medical attendance ; 20 per 
cent, were considerably better, 10 per cent, were better, and 10 per cent, 
were no better. To test these results, on receiving your invitation to 
take part in this discussion, I submitted the following questions to 
eleven practitioners, seventy of whose patients I have operated upon. 

(1) Has the operation been a surgical success—i.e., has it efficiently 
and permanently anchored the kidneys and has it been free from 
unpleasant sequelae? 

(2) Has the general resulting benefit justified the operation ? 

My reason for doing this is that I believe the ordinary doctor, 
who has known the patient beforehand and has had charge of her 
afterwards, is best qualified to judge of what the operation has achieved. 
In order, also, that an opinion should not be based upon too limited an 
experience, no practitioner was written to who had not observed at least 
three cases. My very best thanks are due to these doctors for the great 
care they have taken in confirming general impressions by actually 
seeing or writing to their patients before answering my inquiry. A 
summary of the replies received is contained in the printed sheet I 
have distributed. In a few words, it indicates that in all the seventy 
patients the operation was a surgical success ; in only one case, that of 
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a lady who has pain in her right side, is there any mention of after¬ 
trouble. Of the general benefit that has resulted, only five cases are 
reported as failures, while many are described as having been changed 
from chronic invalids into absolutely normal people. 

One final word as to the result of nephropexy in mental disease. 
I have operated upon about thirty lunatics, 50 per cent, of whom at 
least became sane subsequently, and have remained so. Some of these 
patients were operated on seven or eight years ago. The results in 
some of these cases have been observed by Dr. Miller, Superintendent 
of the Warwick County Lunatic Asylum, whose general view of the 
question is contained in the letter in which he answers my inquiry. 
Kecently, at his request, I have operated upon two patients under his 
personal care. One of these is now well and the other rapidly 
improving. 


Mr. Thomson Walker : I have listened with interest to the account 
given by Mr. G. Percival Mills of the after-results of nephropexy. The 
published statistics that come readily to hand are the following:— 



Cases 

Percentage 

cured 

Percentage 

improved 

Percentage 
of failures 

Keen ... 

116 

57-8 

12-9 

19-8 

McWilliams 

42 

22*0 

8-0 

120 

Wilson and Howell 

41 

120 

8-0 

210 


There is probably no other operation where the results depend so 
closely upon the proper selection of cases as in that performed for 
movable kidney. 

When we speak of late results, therefore, we are entitled to ask for 
some account of the class of cases operated upon and what manner of 
operation was performed. I shall discuss the question on these lines. 

(1) What class of patients are operated upon ? Leaving aside cases 
where a movable kidney is discovered and no symptoms are present, 
cases which everyone agrees should be left alone, there are two classes 
of cases: (a) Those in which there are symptoms directly connected 

with the kidney, such as definite renal pain, hsematuria, casts, albumin; 
(6) those in which there are symptoms not directly referred to the 
kidney. This class admits of further subdivision into (i) cases with 
gastro-intestinal symptoms, and (ii) cases with nervous symptoms. In 
regard to the first class of cases, where there are symptoms definitely 
renal in origin, operation should be performed and the results, if the 
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operation be successful in fixing the kidney, will be uniformly good. 
I have not had a single case in this class that did not lose all symptoms 
after operation. Turning now to the second class of case. In the patients 
that complain of gastro-intestinal symptoms these symptoms are due to 
dragging or adhesions between the kidney and the duodenum and colon. 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane has pointed out, and my experience is in entire 
agreement with what he says, that adhesions around the caecum and 
colon may be a contributory cause in the production of movable kidney 
by dragging on that organ. We must therefore be very careful in these 
cases with gastro-intestinal symptoms that we do not operate on the 
kidney where the trouble is a much more extensive one, affecting the 
bowel primarily and the kidney only secondarily. The result will be 
that the symptoms remain unaffected. I have found that the cases in 
this class that are likely to do well after nephropexy are those that are 
benefited by rest in bed and are made worse by exercise. I therefore 
use this test when any doubt exists, and operate only on the cases that 
improve with rest. I am glad to hear that Mr. Mills lays stress on this 
point also. In the cases that show nerve symptoms we are on less firm 
ground. If we set aside those cases where pain definitely arises in the 
kidney there is a large class of cases with movable kidney and a varying 
degree of neurasthenia. It is the practice of some surgeons to operate 
on these cases and to claim success in their treatment. It is the 
experience of others that operation in these cases is unsatisfactory, since 
the patient either retains all her symptoms or they recur after a short 
period of time. My views coincide with the latter. For one success in 
a neurasthenic we see many failures, and I believe that it is very rare 
for the symptoms to be permanently abolished. The test of rest may 
also be applied here, but it is not so reliable in this class of case. Some 
surgeons go a step further and recommend the operation of nephropexy 
as a cure for lunacy. I must confess that I have had no experience in 
such cases. I do not wish to be prejudiced in this matter, but-1 feel 
that I should like to have some more definite evidence than I have yet 
seen before accepting this view. I should like to hear something more 
from the authorities on lunacy, especially in regard to the cure of cases 
of lunacy by other means than nephropexy. 

(2) The second cause of failure in the results of the operation of 
nephropexy lies in the method of operation. If one can judge by 
the numerous operations that are described for fixing the kidney the 
attention of the profession appears to have been principally focused on 
this aspect of the question. There are two questions that surgeons 
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should seriously consider: (a) Do they wish to fix the kidney absolutely 
or do they want to retain a certain degree of mobility of the organ ? 
{h) Are they correct in ascribing to low fixation the cause of their 
failures ? First in regard to absolute fixation : A kidney stitched high 
up under the diaphragm is not fixed; a kidney held up by a strip of 
capsule or a single thread to the abdominal wall is not fixed ; a kidney 
the lower pole of which rests upon a shelf of peritoneum or fibrous tissue 
is not fixed. If nephropexy is done at all the object should, I hold, be 
to fix the kidney completely. If any movement is allowed it is im¬ 
possible to control the amount of movement or to be certain that the 
movement will not take place in some unexpected direction which will 
throw a strain on the vascular pedicle or the ureter and thus perpetrate 
the symptoms. In order to carry this out the muscles of the posterior 
abdominal wall should be prepared by dissecting away the loose alveolar 
tissue fat and muscular sheath, and in order to do this satisfactorily a 
4 or 5 in. incision is necessary. To obtain adhesion of the kidney to this 
surface the capsule of the kidney should be removed ; only the posterior 
surface of the kidney should, however, be stripped of its capsule. The 
anterior surface should not be stripped, for the result would be adhesion 
to the duodenum and colon, and from what I have already said this 
will be seen to be undesirable. Secondly in regard to position: Most 
of the evidence I have seen produced to show that the low position of 
fixation is the cause of failure in some cases has been of the most flimsy 
character. So long as there is no dragging on the vascular pedicle and 
no twisting or other obstruction of the ureter I see no reason to believe 
that a kidney fixed lower down than its normal position need give rise 
to symptoms. If the kidney lies internal to the outer border of the 
quadratus lumborum there will be no danger of painful pressure by the 
clothes. If it is stitched to the lateral wall of the abdomen it may be 
in danger of being nipped between the ribs and iliac crest, as one author 
states; but there is no reason to stitch it in this position. I have no 
objection to placing the upper stitch through the interspace above 
the twelfth rib. It has been urged against this that the pleura 
may he injured and that the mobility of the rib loosens the kidney. 
I have not seen any harm to the pleura result from such a suture. The 
twelfth rib is fixed, it does not move with respiration, being held rigidly 
down by the arcuate ligament. 
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Mb. Alfbed Johnson said he was sure that a good mechanical 
result was only to be obtained by exercising the greatest care when per¬ 
forming nephropexy. In the first place, the cases for operation should be 
selected very carefully, and it should be borne in mind that every kidney 
which could be felt easily was not necessarily an abnormally movable one. 
An easily palpated kidney might be a low-lying one, in which case a 
skiagram of an opaque bougie in the ureter would show that the ureter 
was straight instead of tortuous, as in a true case of movable kidney. 
Pyelographs were shown illustrating the pelvis and ureter in cases of 
permanently low-lying kidneys with straight ureter, and also of normally 
placed kidneys, in which it was seen that the upper calyx lay opposite 
the last rib and the ureter also ran a straight course. X-ray slides were 
also shown illustrating the tortuous course of the ureter in cases of 
movable kidney and the way in which this was made permanent by 
fixing the kidney to the muscles of the loin. In cases of successful 
nephropexy, fixing the kidney to the last rib by the method which he 
would describe later, it was seen that the straight course of the ureter 
could be restored. This was a result which he thought was desirable, 
for he felt that in order to obtain a cure of the condition it was neces¬ 
sary to get a good mechanical result. To do this it was important freely 
to expose the kidney, the renal pelvis and the ureter, and divide any 
adhesions or aberrant vessels which might be causing> deformity or 
obstruction. The kidney should then be fixed as high as possible after 
a suitable bed had been prepared for it. The method he had adopted 
had been to raise two quadrilateral flaps of capsule from the posterior 
surface of the kidney. Starting from the middle, one flap was reflected 
upwards and the other downwards. The lower flap was used to fix the 
kidney by means of a stout suture running through the flap and tied 
round the last rib A suture from the upper flap was passed above the 
last rib and fixed to the muscles overlying it in order to keep the kidney 
steady. In this way the kidney was fixed firmly and in its normal 
position. Pyelographs showed that this method of fixation gave a good 
mechanical result. In cases in which he had obtained a good mechanical 
result the general result had been satisfactory, while kidneys which had 
been fixed low often caused considerable trouble afterwards. 


The Pbesident (Mr. G. H. Makins, C.B.) expressed the thanks of 
the Section to Mr. Percival Mills and Mr. Billington for their com¬ 
munications, also to the Surgical Registrars of St. Bartholomew’s, 
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St. Thomas’s, Guy’s, and St. George’s Hospitals for the statistics 
collected by them. He thought the general tendency in London was 
in the direction of the restriction of the operation of nephropexy to cases 
in which direct local syidptoms were present, also that the operation 
was performed with less frequency than formerly. He was struck by 
the long period of after-care which Mr. Billington considered necessary 
for the attainment of a successful result. It was of interest to remark 
that some difference of opinion had been expressed as to the height at 
which the kidney should be fixed; in his opinion, provided no angle was 
produced by the fixation of the kidney, a strictly vertical fall for the 
ureter did not seem of great importance. 


Mr. Percival Mills (reply): It is obvious from the trend of the 
discussion that my figures and those kindly supplied from the various 
London hospitals are in close accord, while Mr. Billington’s show much 
more satisfactory results. This discrepancy is, I believe, partly due to 
the manner in which the latter figures were arrived at. As Mr. Billington 
told us, they represent the opinion of all those medical men who have 
sent him three or more cases for nephropexy. But these are obviously 
just the very men who are keen on nephropexy, and it is obviously 
unfair to take their opinion only and neglect the opinion of other men, 
who, having advised the operation once and not again, are probably 
dissatisfied with the result. The slight discrepancy between my own 
figures and those of the London hospitals is, I believe, due to the more 
careful selection of cases in the latter institutions, as evidenced by the 
smaller number of operations performed. 


Cases of Nephropexy at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the years 

1909-1912 inclusive. 

By H. Blakeway, M.S. (Surgical Begistrar). 

The operation was performed 64 times, upon 62 patients, 2 patients 
having both kidneys operated upon; 59 patients were females and 3 were 
males. The right side was affected 43 times, the left 9 times, and both right 
and left 10 times. Seven patients had previously undergone abdominal 
operations : appendicectomy, 5 ; oophorectomy, 1 ; gastro-jejunostomy, 1. 
For..'perforated gastric ulcer, 1 (this patient had also had appendicectomy 
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performed). The age of the patients varied from 18 to 54 years, and the 
duration of symptoms was up to twelve years. Eesults :— 


Died as a result of operation ... 
Traced by letter, but not seen 
Seen recently 
Not traced ... 


Of the 40 suiwiving patients who have been traced :— 

Result satisfactory to patient ... 

Result unsatisfactory to patient 
Succeeded on one side of two ... 


1 

26 

14 

21 

62 


24 

15 

1 


Of these 40 cases, 14 have been examined recently ; only 6 of these expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the result. Of these six, two had the kidney still 
very easily palpable (but not freely movable), but had no symptoms. Among 
the eight unsatisfactory cases, the kidney was still movable in all except one ; 
in this patient neither kidney could be felt; she had every appearance of robust 
health, but was very neurotic, and had gone about in a Bath-chair for tw^o 
years, considering herself to be an invalid. 

The patient who died was a woman, aged 33, who was operated upon for 
movable right kidney on February 6, 1911. She developed pneumonia on the 
fourth day, and died on June 17 with chronic interstitial pneumonia and 
empyema. At the post-mortem the right kidney was found very firmly fixed, 
ifcs lower border opposite the body of the fourth lumbar vertebra; its long axis 
was down and in, the lower pole lying in front of the ureter. The pelvis and 
the portion of the ureter in contact with the kidney were dilated to one and 
a half times their natural size. The whole organ was too mesial in position, 
and the hilum facing too much forwards. The kidney was adherent to the 
parietes only over the decapsulated area ; here were very dense adhesions, in 
which were a number of small vessels. A new fibrous capsule had formed, 
which, microscopically, could be seen to send in trabeculae between the tubules. 


Results of Nephropexy at St. Thomas's Hospital during the years 

1909 - 1912 . 

By Stewart Rouquette, M.C. (Surgical Registrar). 

During this period there were 53 patients, 35 of whom replied to a circular 
sent out in December, 1913. The circular took the form of a series of questions, 
the answers to which were filled in by the patients. The clinical picture thus 
obtained was then compared with the notes of the condition before operation 
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in each case. On the whole the replies were satisfactory, and suflSoiently 
definite to leave no doubt as to the success or failure of the operation—in most 
cases, indeed, the result could quite easily be estimated by the tone of the 
patient’s reply. Eesults :— 

Good ... ... ... 18 

Fair ... ... ... 6 

Poor ... ... ... 2 

Failure ... ... .. 9 

35 

Every variety of operative technique had been employed, but there was not 
sufficient evidence to demonstrate the superiority of any particular method. 


51*4 percent. 
17*1 
6*7 
26*7 


Table of Cases of Nephropexy at Guy’s Hospital, 1909-1912. 
By H. Gardiner, B.S. (Surgical Begistrar). 


No. 

Sex 

Age 

Kfdney 

affected 

Degree of 
mobility 

Chief symptoms 

Complications 

Immediate post¬ 
operative result 

1 

F. 

45 

Right 

Moderate 

Lumbar pain for 20 


Complete relief 

2 

F. 

29 

Right 

Freely 

Lumbar pain; fre¬ 
quency of micturi¬ 
tion and slight 
haematuria 

Appendix found 
slightly in¬ 
flamed and re¬ 
moved 

Complete relief 

3 

F. 

38 

Right 

Freely 

Lumbar pain 

Calculus passed 
on two occa¬ 
sions’ 2 years 
and 9 months 
before 

Complete relief 

4 

F. 

39 

Left 

Moderate 

Lumbar pain started 
by a fall 5 years ago 


Complete relief 
except for a 
little local pain 
in wound 

5 

F. 

38 

Right 

Moderate 

Lumbar pain 4 years 
vomiting 1 

Albuminuria 

Complete relief 

6 

M. 

42 

Left 

Moderate 

Lumbar pain and 
hsematuria follow¬ 
ing accident six 
months ago 1 


Complete relief; 
slight amount 
of blood and 
pus persisted 

7 

F. 

26 

Right 

Moderate 

Renal colic for 2 
years 

; Calculi present 
and were re¬ 
moved 

Complete relief 

8 

F. 

1 

36 

Right 

Moderate 

Lumbar pain with 
sickness, following 
accident i 


Complete relief 

9 

F. 

23 

Left 

Moderate 

Lumbar pain for a 
month 

Visceroptosis 

1 

Complete relief 

10 

F. 

40 

Right 

Moderate 

Lumbar pain for 7 
years 

Slight haema- 
turia 

Complete relief 

11 

F. 

23 

Right 

? 

Lumbar pain for 8 
years 


Complete relief 
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Table op Cases op Nephbopexy at Guy’s Hospital, 1909-1912—(continued). 


No. 

Sex 

Age 

Kidney 

affected 

Uegree of 
mobility 

Cbief symptoms 

Complications 

Immediate post¬ 
operative result 

12 

F. 

31 

Right 

Moderate 

Lumbar pain for 5 
years 

— 

Complete relief ; 
slight pain in 
wound 

13 

F. 

32 

Right 

Moderate 

Lumbar pain for 3 
mouths 

Left kidney 
slightly mov¬ 
able 

Complete relief 
with a belt 

14 

F. 

41 

Right 

Freely 

Lumbar pain for 2 
years 


Much relieved 

15 

F. 

44 

Left 

Freely 

Lumbar pain for 6 
years 

Calculus present 
and removed 

Complete relief 

16 

F. 

26 

Right 

Freely 

Abdominal pain for 
2 months; lumbar 
pain for some years 


Slight pain still 
present 

17 

F. 

35 

Right 

Moderate 

Lumbar pain for 2 
years 

— 

Free from pain 
with belt 

18 

F. 

34 

Right 

Freely 

Lumbar and abdo¬ 
minal pain for 3^ 
years 

Appendicectomy 
previously per¬ 
formed 

Complete relief 

19 

F. 

26 

Right 

Moderate 

Right-sided pain for 
5 months 

Appendicectomy 
p e r f or me d 

1 month pre¬ 
viously 

Complete relief 

20 

F. 

30 

1 

Right 

1 

Moderate 

1 

Right-sided pain for 

1 year 

— 

Complete relief 

21 

F. 

1 

[ 

45 ' 

Right 1 

1 

1 

1 1 

Not j 
palpable 

1 

1 

1 Pain in right iliac 
fossae with consti¬ 
pation and vomit¬ 
ing for 2 years 

1 

i 

Patient com¬ 
pletely relieved, 
but readmitted 

3 months later 
with return of 
pain ; kidney 
found in place; 
appendix in¬ 
flamed, and re¬ 
moved 

22 

F. 

25 

Left 1 

Freely 

1 Lumbar pain follow- 
1 ing strain 4 years 

1 “ 

Complete relief 

23 

F. 

32 

Right 

Freely 

ago 

Lumbar pain for 1 
year 
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Results of Nephropexy at St. George's Hospital, 1909-1912. 

By E. H. B. Oram, F.R.C.S. (Surgical Kegistrar). 

Forty-four cases admitted for symptoms duo to rpovable kidney: 42 
females, 2 males. Twenty-four operations of nephropexy on 22 patients 
(21 females, 1 male); bilateral in one case. Operation for recurrence, one 
case. Fifteen patients were written to; seven lived too far away. Six 
patients were seen—one with bilateral operation. Another had a recurrence 
within two months, making eight operations. Eesults as regards symptoms:— 


Worse 

Ill statu quo 

.Slij^ht improvement 

Complete relief 

E 

A 

B 

D 

F 


C 


H 


G 



— 

■— 

— 

3 1 

Eesults as regards mobility :— 

3 

1 

More movable 

In statu quo 

r.ess movable 

Fixed 

D 

A 

B 

E 

H 

C 

F 

Cr 


_ 

_ 


_ 

2 

2 

3 

1 


All patients had been wearing belts continuously, and asked for a tonic. 
They were all females. 

The suture material seems to have had no effect on the results. Case H, 
in which rapid recurrence of symptoms occurred, did not have the capsule split. 
The sutures in each case were passed through the muscles of the loin. 

Case A. —Married, aged 37. For six years pain in right loin, with nausea; 
slight pain on left side for one year; right kidney can be pressed into right 
iliac fossa. Operation, 1910: Partial decortication ; fishing-gut sutures. Seen 
December, 1913 : Symptoms just the same; both kidneys freely movable. 

Case B. —Married, aged 37. Eighteen months' aching pain in right loin, 
with nausea; right kidney extremely mobile. Operation, 1910 : Decortication : 
silk sutures. Seen December, 1913 : Still some pain, but is improved; riglit 
kidney low and fairly freely movable. 

Case C. —Married, aged 53. Pain in right loin for two years; right kidney 
much enlarged and movable. Operation, 1910: Decortication; catgut sutures. 
Seen December, 1913: Pain less, now chiefly in right hypochondrium; right 
kidney still enlarged, slightly movable in low position. 

Case D. —Married, aged 32. Admitted for pain in right side of abdomen, 
February, 1912. Appendicectomy, slight catarrhal. April, 1912 : Symptoms 
continue; right kidney very movable. Operation, 1912: Kangaroo sutures 
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through kidney substance ; definite mesentery present. Seen December, 1913 : 
Symptoms quite absent; kidney as movable as before. 

Case E, —Eefers to left side of previous patient. September, 1912: Pain 
in left loin; left kidney not definitely felt to be movable. Operation, 1912 : 
Decortication ; kangaroo sutures. December, 1913 : Pain on left side worse ; 
left kidney not felt. 

Case F\ —Single, aged 22. Two and a half years’ dull pain in right side of 
abdomen ; right kidney can be moved into pelvis. Operation, 1912 : Kangaroo 
sutures through kidney substance. Seen December, 1913: Definitely no 
better; symptoms now on left side as well; kidneys not felt; abdomen 
rather rigid. 

Case (r.—Single, aged 26. Ten months’ pain in back and right loin; right 
kidney freely movable and tender. Operation, 1912: Decortication; silk 
sutures. Seen December, 1913 : Still some pain, but less severe; right kidney 
tender, only slightly movable, low in position. 

Case H. —Single, aged 31. Two years’ vague pains in right loin and 
abdomen ; right kidney freely movable. Operation, 1909 : Fixed with 
kangaroo tendons; capsule not split. Kecurrence two months later; right 
kidney just as movable; slight adhesion found at second operation. This 
patient was not seen. 
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Case of Operative Reduction of Dislocation of the Elbow. 
By A. H. Tubby, M.S. 

M. S., FEMALE, aged 14, was admitted into Westminster Hospital 
on November 7, 1913. Six weeks previously she fell off a see-saw and 
sustained a complete outward dislocation of the right elbow, with 
separation of the internal epicondyle. The dislocation could not be 
reduced by manipulation, and an internal splint was applied for ten 
days. 

On admission to the Hospital, the elbow was held at an angle of 15° 
and the relationships of like bony parts were completely altered. There 
was prominence and enlargement of the internal epicondyle, extension 
was incomplete and supination was lessened by 50°. An X-ray photo¬ 
graph showed complete external dislocation of both bones of the forearm. 

The elbow was operated upon on November 17. An incision 6 in. 
long was made over the lower part of the back of the humerus, and the 
olecranon and upper part of the posterior border of the ulna and the 
triceps tendon and its aponeurosis split vertically and separated from its 
bony attachments. The joint was then acutely flexed and the anterior 
ligament carefully divided. The coronoid fossa was found to be normal. 
A small piece of bone was removed from the internal condyle and it was 
then found that the bones could be easily replaced, and the elbow fully 
flexed. The capsule was sewn up with catgut, lasting thirty days, and 
the triceps tendon and aponeurosis were secured to the ulna by sutures 
passed through holes drilled in the ulna. The arm was put up in 
extension and in plaster. Passive movements were made at the end at 
three weeks, and active movement is now possible to the extent of 90°. 

MH —34 
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Case of Congenital Dislocation of the Left Hip ; Reduction by 
Open Operation Ten and a Quarter Years Ago ; Cure. 

By A. H. Tubby, M.S. 

H. S., AGED 17 months, was brought to me on January 19, 1903, on 
account of a limp on the left side in walking and shortness of the left 
lower extremity, which was found to be J in. less from the anterior 
superior spine to the internal malleolus than on the right side, the top 
of the left great trochanter was just above N41aton’s line, and the hip 
could be moved freely in every direction without pain. The left femur 
could be telescoped and the head was situated above and external to its 
normal position. An attempt was made to reduce the dislocation by 
manipulation but failed, so an open operation was done. An anterior 
incision, as for excision of the hip, was made, and the capsule exposed 
and opened by a cruciform incision, and then the head could be put 
into the acetabulum, which was normal in shape and depth. It 
appeared that the contraction of the under and anterior part of the 
capsule had prevented reduction by manipulation. Since then the child 
lias remained quite well and the left leg is now of the same length as 
the right and there is no limp. 


Two Cases of Talipes Calcaneo-valgus treated by 
Whitman’s Operation. 

By E. Muibhead Little, F.R.C.S. 

Case I. —A. C., male, aged 11^. Left talipes calcaneo-valgus. 
Patient came to the Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital on July 30, 
1913, with a history of an attack at 5 years of age. He went to bed 
well but woke next morning with his left leg paralysed. A walking 
instrument was prescribed for him at his local hospital. In July last 
lie had a flail-foot except for feeble peronei; valgus very marked and 
inner malleolus very prominent, with tilting of the os calcis, the left 
lower limb being in. short. Operation: On August 12, 1913, 
Dr. Royal Whitman, of New York, performed his operation upon the 
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foot at the Boyal National Orthopeedic Hospital. The limb at the 
end of the operation being put up in gypsum, mid-thigh to toes, 
with the knee flexed. Stitches removed on September 4 and fresh 
gypsum applied from toes to knee, with foot in slight equinus. Started 
walking on December 17 with 2f in. cork under the heel and IJ in. 
under the tread. 

Case II. —K. B., female, aged lOJ. Bight talipes calcaneo-valgus. 
History : At 3 years of age child had “ spinal meningitis.” Bight 
leg became paralysed and was unable to walk for six months. She 
had electrical treatment soon after the onset and after that had 
a special walking apparatus. Operation: On August 12, 1913, 
Dr. Boyal Whitman, of New York, performed his operation on the 
foot at the Boyal National Orthopaedic Hospital, the limb being 
immediately put up in gypsum, mid-thigh to toes, with the knee 
flexed. Stitches removed on September 4 and fresh gypsum applied 
from toes to knee; foot in slight equinus, This was removed and 
patient allowed to walk at end of November. She is wearing a boot 
with 2 in. cork under the heel and 1 in. under the tread. 

Mr. Laming Evans, who had assisted Dr. Royal Whitman at the 
operation on one of these patients, drew attention to some points which 
Dr. Whitman had emphasized as the essentials of his operation. Foremost 
was the free division of the fibres of the internal lateral ligament close to their 
attachment to the internal malleolus, which enabled the foot to be freely 
displaced backwards. Importance was attached to gouging out a cavity 
on the outer side of the foot, at a spot corresponding to the calcaneo¬ 
cuboid joint, for the reception of the external malleolus. Dr. Whitman 
had not laid great stress upon the transplantation of the peronei into the 
tendo Achillis. He performed the whole operation with the limb rendered 
bloodless by Esmarch's bandage and tourniquet. 
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Case of Left Talipes Calcaneus to show the After-result of 
the Robert Jones Operation. 

By E. Muirhead Little, F.R.C.S. 

S. B., MALE, aged 12. Operation: First stage of Robert Jones 
operation, performed by Mr. Muirhead Little on September 16, 1912. 




Fig 1. Pig. 2. 

The limb was put up in gypsum, and a few weeks later the second stage 
of the operation was done, and the limb again put up in gypsum. The 
patient commenced to walk in February, 1913, with a boot having 1 in. 
cork under the heel and J in. under the tread to compensate for the 
shortening. 

Fig. 1 shows the outline of the foot as it was after the first stage 
of the operation. The dotted line in fig. 2 shows the result of the 
complete operation. 
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Case of Congenital Absence of Tibiae. 

By E. Muibhead Little, F.E.C.S. 

B. H., MALE, aged 3^. A full-term child; no labour difficulty; 
left occipito-anterior presentation. The father was treated by Mr. 
Muirhead Little for partial absence of left tibia in 1893. When seen 
first by Mr. Little in May, 1910, the feet were strongly inverted, and 
the soles turned upwards. The disposition of the limbs is roughly as 
represented in the diagram (fig. 1). The right foot had only three toes, 
the left four; the two on the tibial side joined, only two phalanges 
being present on each toe; a dimple being present in each leg in the 




Pio. 2. 


region of the patella, the skin at the bottom of the dimple being 
attached to underlying structures. There was a contraction of each 
tendo Achillis and flexion at each knee. 

Operations : A series of operations were performed by Mr. Muirhead 
Little in 1910, and subsequently. Each tendo Achillis was elongated, 
the tendon being apparently inserted into the fibula. The astragalus 
on the left side was apparently absent. The joint between fibula and 
tarsus was opened; the lower end of external malleolus was partially 
removed, and a rectangular portion cut out of os calcis, the two bones 
being adapted as shown in the diagram (fig. 2), and held in position by 
sutures. The foot was put up in valgus; a similar operation being 
performed later on the right leg. Later he wore two varus shoes, with 
thigh-pieces, and racks at knees, and knee-caps. By this means the 
knees were considerably straightened. 

Operations on the knees: In December, 1912, the left knee was 
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operated upon ; an incision on the outer aspect of the knee-joint. On 
exposure only one femoral condyle present, probably external, and 
between this and head of fibula a joint existed. A cup was gouged out 
in the front of the cartilage of the condyle and the head of fibula fitted 
into this, silk sutures being put in to hold the bones together. No 
patella or quadriceps tendon present, in fact, hardly any muscles at all 
about the joint. The right knee was operated upon later, in a similar 
way, and the same conditions of parts were found. 

The child has now been fitted with pexuloid appliances for both 
lower limbs, and can walk with a little help. 
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The Thyrcoglossal Tract. 

By W. G. Spencer, M.S. 

I DESIRE to express my thanks for the permission to exhibit eight 
specimens from the Museum of the Eoyal College of Surgeons. 

In the treatment by operation of the abnormalities which occur in 
the course of the thyreoglossal tract, there is a tendency to excess on the 
one hand, by which essential thyroid gland tissue is removed under the 
mistaken idea that a new growth must be taken away, with the result 
that operative myxoedema, cachexia strumipriva, has followed; on the 
other hand, owing to limited operations on cysts, a sinus opening upon 
the neck is set up which persists, or is only cured after several 
operations. 

The observations which have been made upon the development of 
the thyroid gland, subsequent to the description given by His, has 
shown that the thyroid gland is chiefly developed from the median 
thyroid rudiment [10]. This rudiment in the human embryo during the 
third week grows out below the floor of the primitive mouth in intimate 
relation to the developing hyoid bone. As the neck of the embryo 
elongates it is carried backwards as a pedunculated mass. Then the 
enlarged end becomes bilobed and forms the isthmus and major part of 
the lateral lobes of the normal thyroid gland, whilst the pedicle under 
normal conditions to a large extent disappears, or portions become 
constricted off and isolated in the line from the pyramidal, lobe to the 
foramen caecum (see Boyal College of Surgeons’ Museum, Physiological 
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Series, No. 1174, Bbb.). Persistence of thyroid gland tissue in the 
coarse of the thyreoglossal tract stands in an inverse relation to the 
normal development of the thyroid gland. 

In vertebrates below mammals the median thyroid rudiment is the 
only source of thyroid gland tissue as distinguished by alveoli containing 
colloid. The dogfish has simply a median thyroid, which is continued 
forwards through the hyoid cartilage to end beneath the skin of the 
tongue {see Boyal College of Surgeons’ Museum, Physiological Series, 
No. 1174, Aca). But in higher forms behind the last branchial pouches, 
or from a feebly developed fifth branchial pouch, there arises a pair of 
outgrowths, the ultimo-branchial (post-branchial, teleo-branchial) bodies, 
which in mammals take some share in the formation of the lateral lobes 
of the thyroid gland [16]. Below mammals these ultimo-branchial bodies, 
although of an epithelial structure, do not exhibit follicles containing 
colloid. In echidna the lateral thyroid masses contain colloid, but do not 
unite with the median thyroid process. In higher mammals this union 
occurs whenever normal thyroid gland is developed, but none the less 
the median thyroid rudiment has the largest share in its formation. 
Under normal conditions, some thyroid gland alveoli containing colloid 
are generally found in the position of the pyramidal lobe. Also, but not 
so generally, as first discovered by Verneuil [18], particles of thyroid 
gland tissue may be found at the root of the tongue. 

Prom the clinical standpoint, however, no thyroid gland masses are 
noticeable in the course of the thyreoglossal tract under normal condi¬ 
tions, and, on the other hand, whenever such masses are met with the 
presumption should be that they are compensatory to some arrest in the 
development of the normal gland. More important still, when no proper 
thyroid gland is developed in the neck, then all the actively functional 
thyroid gland tissue is placed in the line of the thyreoglossal tract. If 
this suffices for the patient’s needs, the absence of the thyroid gland 
from its proper position passes unnoticed. When about puberty, 
especially in females, the thyroid gland tissue becomes temporarily more 
active and vascular, it is then that the existence of a mass at the base of 
the tongue or about the hyoid bone in the neck may present itself. Far 
from being a new growth, or of recent formation, this ought to be 
considered a temporary parenchymatous enlargement of the patient’s 
real thyroid gland, although it is not in the usual situation. 

The median thyroid process in developing below the floor of the 
primitive mouth does so around a median ventral epithelial pouch. In 
the amphioxus this pouch is formed without any thyroid gland tissue 
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and, according to Wiedersheim, secretes mucus which sticks together 
entering food particles, and so prevents them from being washed out 
again through the gills. In higher forms the epithelial sinus develops in 
the middle of the median thyroid rudiment, hut the thyroid gland tissue 
always consists of closed alveoli containing colloid, which do not open 
at any stage into the epithelial sinus. The glands which are formed by 
outgrowths from the epithelial sinus are similar to buccal glands; 
therefore this epithelial sinus is at no stage a duct of a thyroid gland. 
In man it forms the foramen caecum, a blind pouch about 1 cm. deep, 
into which open the mucous glands, to which it therefore forms a 
short, common duct, and only in this limited sense can it be called 
the “ lingual duct.” Kanthack [9], examining 100 adult cadavers, found 
the foramen caecum absent in many cases, and never any long sinus; 
the longest canal in a new-born child measured-5 cm. This epithelial 
sinus was called the “lingual duct” by Vater [17], who by a forced 
injection made out a connexion between the foramen caecum and 
the thyroid gland, a mistake repeated by others since Vater’s time. 

Whilst the normal condition in man is for a sinus, lined by strati¬ 
fied epithelium, to extend from the foramen caecum a few millimetres 
backwards under the surface epithelium, and into which mucous glands 
open, it is subject to abnormalities of two kinds—a prolongation in 
the line of the median thyroid process, and a lateral branching. These 
persisting extensions may be lined either by squamous or by ciliated 
columnar epithelium, indicating that the sinus is developed at the junction 
of the primitive mouth with its covering of squamous epithelium, and 
of the primitive pharynx, lined by ciliated epithelium. But neither the 
squamous epithelium nor the ciliated columnar epithelium has any 
essential connexion with the thyroid gland. When the prolongation 
of this epithelial sinus in the line of the median thyroid process is 
cut off from its connexion with the foramen csecum, there is developed 
a cyst, which is usually seen in the neck just below the hyoid bone 
(The Eoyal College of Surgeons’ Museum, General Pathology, No. 
1208,1: a dried cyst attached to the hyoid bone removed post mortem, 
from Liston’s Museum), less commonly underneath the position 
of the foramen caecum {ibid., No. 1206, 1). Therefore, although the 
median thyroid process is developed around this epithelial sinus, the 
two should be regarded as having no physiological connexion. Still¬ 
born and non-viable myxoedematous infants, such as are not uncommon 
in goitrous districts, may present no development of thyroid tissue at 
all. The epithelial sinus and its outgrowths then exist alone. Thus in 
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the case of a female child, aged 3 months, 50 cm. in length and 
markedly myxoedematous, there was a complete absence of the thyroid 
gland, but in the position of the foramen csecum an irregular epithelial 
cystic mass (Dieterle) [5]. Among a collection of twenty-five, eight 
such cases were described by Ungermann [19]. 

In a myxoedematous infant a small, although insufficient, mass of 
thyroid tissue may be found. Thus a myxoedematous infant, aged 
6 months, 53 cm. in length, with short thick extremities, was noted post 
mortem to have no sign of a normal thyroid; there was an enlarge¬ 
ment of the pituitary body, and at the base of the tongue a cyst the 
size of a pea, with some thyroid gland follicles containing colloid in 
its wall (Ashoff) [1]. Even if lateral thyroid or parathyroid masses 
exist in the neck, yet if there has been a deficiency in the development 
of the median thyroid rudiment myxoedema results. Hence, if on 
clinical examination no isthmus can be felt in front of the trachea, 
gland-like swellings alongside the trachea should be considered 
parathyroid, and not assumed to be functional thyroid gland tissue. 
There was a boy, aged 3 months, 46 cm. long, and markedly myx¬ 
oedematous, along with a complete absence of the normal thyroid gland ; 
there was found an epithelial cystic tumour at the base of the tongue, 
and in the neck on either side of the trachea four normal and eight 
accessory parathyroids. In the case of a girl, aged 8 months, with 
marked myxoedema, there was an absence of a normal thyroid gland. 
At the foramen csecum there was a sinus with branching tubes ending 
in an epithelial cyst, and around it a very little thyroid gland tissue. In 
the neck on either side of the trachea were altogether eight parathyroid 
masses (Erdheim) [6]. There may, however, be sufficient thyroid 
gland tissue developed at the base of the tongue. Thus a man, aged 30, 
died after excision of the lip for tuberculous disease. During life there 
had been no sign of any thyroid insufficiency, nor of any swelling at the 
base of the tongue. Post mortem there was found lying under the 
foramen caecum a mass of thyroid gland tissue the size of a chestnut, 
the alveoli containing colloid. There was no sign of a normal thyroid 
gland, but by the side of the trachea below the thyroid cartilage were 
on the right side two masses and on the left one, the size of peas, 
embedded in fatty and fibrous tissue. On microscopic examination these 
masses were found to resemble in structure the normal thyroid gland, 
but the alveoli did not contain colloid. The lingual mass had, there¬ 
fore, been the only actively secreting thyroid gland, and the bodies 
beside his trachea were probably destitute of any such function 
(Ungermann). 
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From the standpoint of a clinical examination, then, it is of primary 
importance to recognize the presence of the isthmus of the thyroid gland 
or the reverse. When the isthmus is absent, so that the tracheal rings 
from the cricoid cartilage downwards can be felt, it should be assumed 
that the patient’s actively secreting thyroid may have been developed 
in the course of the thyreoglossal tract, and although there may be a 
fullness on either side of the trachea suggesting the existence of lateral 
lobes, yet these may be parathyroids destitute of any true thyroid 
function. This precaution has been ignored, and cases of operative 
myxoedema following the removal of thyroid gland tissue in the course 
of the thyreoglossal tract have frequently occurred, and it has been 
estimated in a district where disease of the thyroid is frequent that 
it occurs in one out of seven cases (W. H. Mayo) [11]. But it is the 
individual cases which have to be carefully examined before deciding 
whether there are sufficient indications for the operation. A large 
number of the recorded cases show that lingual thyroids have been 
removed without taking note as to the proper development of the 
thyroid gland; and when they have been reported directly after the 
operation without waiting to see the result, it is much to be feared 
that in some of the cases myxoedema supervened later. At any rate 
there are a number of cases recorded in which myxoedema did subse¬ 
quently arise, and a review of them sufficiently explains the reason 
of its occurrence. 

A tumour was removed from the base of the tongue of a girl, aged 14, 
after it had been noted for some months. It consisted of thyroid 
gland tissue with the alveoli containing colloid. A normal thyroid gland 
could not be felt. Some time later the patient died with symptoms of 
cachexia strumipriva (Seldowitsch) [14]. 

A cretin, aged 37, had a tumour the size of a walnut at the base of 
the tongue. When tracheotomy was performed preliminary to excision 
no normal thyroid gland could be made out. The tumour removed 
showed thyroid gland tissue, partly normal, partly embryonic. The 
patient returned five months later suffering from cachexia strumipriva 
(v. Chamisso de Boncourt) [4]. 

A girl, aged 20, had no isthmus nor left lateral lobe, but there was 
a fullness supposed to indicate a right lateral lobe. A tumour the 
size of half a nut, consisting of thyroid gland tissue, was removed from 
the base of the tongue. Five months later a letter from the patient 
reported signs of myxoedema (Meixner) [12]. 

At the age of 7 a girl was noted to have an elastic swelling the size 
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of a marble in the middle line of the neck at the level of the thyroid 
cartilage. It was removed and found to consist of thyroid gland tissue. 
Three weeks after the operation she began to show signs of myxoedema, 
and continued under active medical treatment for ten years by thyroid 
extract, but remained at the time of report in a state of chronic 
myxoedema (Morley Fletcher) [7]. 

On the other hand, many cases of lingual thyroid have been seen 
where the thyroid gland has been noted as absent, and then no 
operation of removal has been done. 

Since the two cases recorded by Butlin [3], one of which after¬ 
wards showed signs of myxoedema (Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum, 
Pathology, No. 2270), I have recognized the functional importance of 
a lingual thyroid. In three recent cases, all very similar, of girls, 
aged about 20, with an absence of a thyroid isthmus and a swelling 
characteristic of a lingual thyroid at the base of the tongue, advice had 
been previously given that the swelling should be removed, whereas, on 
the other hand, 1 advised against any such procedure. I have lost sight 
of the first two; in a third case, the patient had been to a throat hospital 
and given a card of admission for operation. I gave her a certificate 
stating that myxoedema would result if the swelling were removed. All 
three were suffering from a temporary vascular hypertrophy of the only 
thyroid gland they possessed. Painting with iodine, the administration 
of iodide of potassium, perhaps a careful exposure of X-rays, should be 
the treatment. 

Where the swelling at the base of the tongue has become so 
prominent as to impair the breathing or has ulcerated and hsemorrhage 
has followed, then the removal of a small wedge, and suture, or a 
limited application of the cautery, is all that is indicated. 

An extensive submaxillary operation may not be excessive, but when 
a normal thyroid gland is absent, a serious blunder. Fortunately some 
of the extensive removals have been probably incomplete in spite of 
the statements of the operators that they had shelled out the tumours. 
These thyroid masses at the base of the tongue are not circum¬ 
scribed, but have branches or semi-detached portions, so that the 
patients have been saved from myxoedema in spite of the objective of 
the surgeon. 

Hickman [8] described an extreme case of the kind forming a 
tumour extending from the circumvallate papillae nearly to the epiglottis, 
and deeply into the tongue, which caused the death of the infant 
sixteen hours after birth {see Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum 
Pathological Series, No. 2271). 
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Turning to patients possessing a normal thyroid gland, it is by 
lateral branching out from the median thyroid rudiment that accessory 
thyroids, so-called, arise. Thus they may be found in the floor of the 
mouth above the mylohyoid. The position of such accessory thyroids 
corresponds with that of the frog’s thyroid gland, in which there is 
a mass on each side at the tip of the lesser cornu of the hyoid bone, 
dorsal to the sternohyoid muscles. In Paton’s [13] case an accessory 
thyroid mass about the size of a walnut was situated underneath the 
right sublingual salivary gland, which he removed from under the jaw. 

1 removed from the same situation the tumour exhibited, which measures 

2 in. by IJ in. by 1 in. in diameter. A male child, aged 3 weeks, was 
suffering from dyspnoea; it had apparently a normal thyroid gland, and 
I saw it some time after healing in good health. The tumour has the 
usual naked-eye and microscopical appearances of a fibrocystic thyroid 
adenoma, and in addition exhibits islands of hyaline cartilage which 
came from the region of the cornu of the hyoid bone (Westminster 
Hospital Museum, No. 610). 

A review of the cases where there has been an accessory thyroid to 
one or the other side of the true line of the thyreoglossal tract shows 
that when the normal thyroid gland has been developed their removal is 
sufficiently indicated; it is when the swelling is situated in the middle 
line that it may represent the true thyroid gland. When there is a 
question in a doubtful case as to the necessity for operation, then it will 
be generally wise to treat the case expectantly. The only case which 
tended to become malignant that I can find recorded is the following: 
A woman, aged 42, with an apparently quite normal thyroid, had had a 
small tumour removed from the base of the tongue nine years before, 
when it was stated that not all had been removed. Two years later 
some enlarged glands were excised from the right submaxillary region; 
later there was a recurrence of the growth at the root of the tongue 
and in the right submaxillary region, and, in addition, an enlargement 
of the glands on the left side of the neck. At the first operation a mass 
of glands the size of the doubled fist was removed from the left side of 
the neck; at the second operation two enlarged glands the size of 
hazel-nuts were removed from the right side, and a nodule the size 
of a small walnut from the base of the tongue. All showed thyroid 
gland tissue. The patient was exhibited six months later in good 
health without recurrence (Brentano) [2]. 
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Thyreoglossal Cyst. 

The thyreoglossal cyst is generally situated in the neck, protruding 
just below the hyoid bone, forming \yhilst small a tense swelling, as 
distinguished from a soft vascular thyroid tumour. It is, as explained 
above, the blind end of an epithelial sinus, which has no functional 
importance. The cyst lies beneath the median raphe and the adjacent 
margins of the sternohyoid muscles; it is quite free from any connexion 
with the thyrohyoid membrane, but at the upper part of the cyst it 
is closely attached to the hyoid bone. If punctured it continues to 
discharge mucus, especially during deglutition; this mucus is derived 
from the mucous glands opening into the sinus near the foramen caecum 
and from degeneration of the epithelium, but has no relation to thyroid 
secretion. If the hyoid bone is hooked upwards, it may be possible to 
remove the cyst completely from behind the hyoid bone. But when 
the cyst extends up to the foramen caecum, and is of long standing, it 
has proved impossible to remove the whole of the cyst without dividing 
the hyoid bone. 

I have divided the hyoid bone in the middle line when operating for 
the first time, but more especially when a fistula has persisted after a 
previously incomplete operation is this step necessaxy. In one case the 
patient had been operated upon elsewhere three times, in another case 
eight times, before coming under my care. The excision of the cyst, 
together with J in. of the middle of the body of the hyoid bone, was 
followed in both by permanent healing; the division of the hyoid bone 
is not followed by any disability. The latter case was exhibited at a 
meeting of the Clinical Section in May, 1913 [15]. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Betham Robinson drew attention to suppuration occurring in the 
tliyreoglossal tract and presenting as an abscess above the sternum. This was 
often misinterpreted, and the abscess was opened below, with the sequel of 
a persistent sinus. The cure of this was to recognize its true nature and ta 
dissect away the whole of the tract. He also did not agree, as stated in many 
books, that true dermoids with pasty contents and hairs arose from this tract. 
When seen, as they usually were, at the root of the tongue, they were really 
mid-line branchial inclusions. 

Mr. Howarth said that probably lingual thyroid tumours came more 
often under the notice of the laryngologist than of the general surgeon. They 
were not so rare as usually supposed, and there were about eighty recorded 
cases. He had recently had two cases. In his cases a thyroid gland was 
present in the neck; in one case lateral lobes only and no isthmus, in the 
other case lateral lobes and isthmus. He removed both the tumours, as they 
were giving rise to marked dysphagia and difficulty in speaking. In one case 
the tumour was encapsuled and shelled out easily, in the other case there was 
no definite capsule and the tumour seemed to send strands into the muscles 
of the tongue. In cases like these he did not think that the likelihood of 
myxoedema supervening was so great as was generally supposed, since the cases 
in which the tumour represented the whole of the available thyroid tissue were 
certainly very rare, but Lenzi had recently stated that 22 per cent, of all 
patients with lingual thyroids were or became myxoedematous. It was an 
interesting fact that these tumours were mainly confined to women, only six 
cases in men being reported. 

The President (Mr. G. H. Makins, C.B.) thanked Mr. Spencer for his 
paper. He remarked on the opinion expressed by Mr. Spencer and Mr. 
Howarth as to the comparative frequency of the development of signs of 
thyroid insufficiency following the removal of lingual thyroids. It had only 
happened to him to have one such case to deal with. Bearing in mind the 
opinion of Sir Henry Butlin, the President had removed the tumour in his 
own case with some misgivings, although the inconvenience suffered by the 
patient demanded the operation. In that instance no ill results had followed. 
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On the most Efficient Method of Drainage in Septic Peritonitis, 
and for its Prevention in Immediate Suture of Perforated 
Gastric and Duodenal Ulcers, &c. 

By Henry Curtis, F.E.C.S. 

I enter upon the discussion of this question with considerable 
diffidence in the presence of such a distinguished audience, because some, 
at least, will consider that the discussion of such a familiar topic has 
become threadbare, and that, therefore, most of what I have to say is 
already too familiar to you. I feel, however, that the subject is of vital 
importance, and that as many surgeons of experience may regard some 
of my conclusions as open to doubt, it may be worth while to consider 
the question once more with a view to arriving at something like 
unanimity as to essentials. 

The value of free drainage in septic peritonitis arising from the 
various conditions known to us, as also for the prevention of this 
conditibn in immediate suture of a ruptured gastric or duodenal ulcer, 
for instance, is, of course, well sustained by many successful results 
achieved. Even so, however, there is still a much higher mortality 
from septic peritonitis, or its allied condition, subphrenic abscess, than 
seems warranted, if the simple pathology of these conditions is clearly 
recognized, and the essential principles of drainage efficiently carried 
out. 

My object this evening is to emphasize, and also to indicate, some 
slight improvements on the method advocated, if not actually originated 
by the late Mr. Bidwell, whose comparatively early demise we must 
continue to deplore as a great loss to the science and art of surgery, 
as a great teacher of operative surgery, and as one of the pioneers 
in affording facilities in London for post-graduate education. 

Pathology of Septic Peritonitis .—The peritoneal cavity is a large 
lymphatic cavity, containing between the chief cells readily demonstrable 
stomata through which germs introduced into it, and the toxins they 
have formed, easily escape into the whole system. The more these 
accumulate the more readily they are forced into the system, under the 
increasing pressure- of the accumulating effusion, whilst at the same 
time the virulence and toxicity of the germs and their products, brewed 
under such conditions of intraperitoneal growth, are enormously 
exalted. 
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The Mode of Action of Free Drainage. —Free drainage acts by 
affording an exit for the septic organisms, and, as a result, not only 
reduces the intraperitoneal pressure previously exercised in forcing the 
toxic material into the system, but actually lowers the exalted virulence 
of the germs themselves. In 1910, in the second edition of his 
work on “ Intestinal Surgery,” and again at the Birmingham meeting 
of the British Medical Association in 1911, Mr. Bidwell directed atten¬ 
tion to the methods of peritoneal drainage which he considered most 
successful. I should have been able to have supported his expression of 
views from personal experiences at that meeting, but for the fact that I 
was, rather unfortunately, engaged in another section. 

The two principles of efficient drainage for the prevention or treat¬ 
ment of septic peritonitis consist in: (I) Arranging for the escape of 
the irritating fluid (gastric or duodenal contents, &c., or actual pus) at 
the lowest point to which it tends to descend ; and (II) routine bilateral 
subphrenic drainage. 

Section I— Drainage at the most Dependent Parts. 

In perforative peritonitis, such free fluid as is not more or less locked 
up between the coils of the intestines and elsewhere tends to accumulate 
in the pelvis, and therefore drainage through the lowest practicable 
point of the pelvis is what we should aim at, in respect of such 
accumulation. In the case of married women this ideal has long been 
carried out, and drainage through Douglas’s pouch, after perforating the 
posterior vaginal fornix, has for many years been the custom. The 
absence of such a space in men and the undesirability of using this route 
in the case of unmarried girls have induced surgeons to employ another 
mode of drainage in such cases. There seemed, indeed, no other safe 
route through the lowest part of the pelvis. For these reasons the 
method still most commonly selected is the insertion of a wide drainage- 
tube, with or without a wick of gauze, down to the pelvis through a 
medium incision just above the symphysis pubis. The many recoveries 
from general peritonitis drained through the hypogastric incision show 
that this method, especially if a gauze wick is used, gives good results, 
though the fluid has to travel uphill, against the influence of gravity, a 
force which the capillary attraction afforded by the gauze wick, when 
properly inserted, largely overcomes. When once the first wick has 
been removed, however, it is frequently impossible to be sure that the 
second wick inserted has really reached the lower end, and beyond, of the 
MH—35 
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tube, which being stitched in situ is not removed for cleansing (owing 
to the difficulty in replacing it) during the first forty-eight hours or so, 
by which time a track will have formed; and yet it is just during these 
early days that the virulence of the sepsis remains at its height, and also 
the retention of the pils tends to aggravate the tendency to adherence 
between the coils, leading to fatal paralysis of peristalsis immediately, 
or before long. Clearly, therefore, a method of certain and rapid 
evacuation is most desirable. 

As a sort of parenthesis, let me say a few words with regard to 
the difficulty in re-introducing a gauze wick through a drainage-tube 
fixed in situ into the hypogastric incision, or elsewhere. If, as usual, 
with the ordinary bulbous-ended probe, an attempt is made to feed the 
wick down the tube, as often as not the gauze either goes straight 
down, but stops short of the inner end, beyond which it should reach, 
so as to lie in the peritoneal cavity; or the gauze rolls up into a mass a 
third or half the way down the tube, never reaching its inner end, and 
mechanically blocking the exit of any pus which by chance rises up to 
its level. These difficulties are due to the bulbous end of the probe 
piercing the meshes of the gauze and going beyond it, and, in its removal, 
tending to become entangled in them and so, during withdrawal, tending 
to drag out the gauze already inserted. Much the same difficulty, for 
the same reason, occurs if long sinus forceps are used for this purpose. 
Where a gauze wick has to be inserted along a tube, either before 
the tube’s introduction or subsequently, when the tube is already fixed 
in situ, let me therefore recommend a pattern of probe (fig. 1) formerly 
in vogue, but now almost abandoned, which I have re-introduced in my 
own practice—namely, a probe having two short prongs at the end. 
You will see it illustrated in MacCormac’s “ Surgical Operations,” 
(fig. 30, p. 23, vol. i), first edition, 1885, but it was omitted in the 
second edition of 1891. Originally called a ‘‘ probe for the introduction 
of drainage tubes,” it is better adapted for introducing the wick; a 
long, narrow, bayonet-shaped sinus forceps, of course, being much more 
suited for the introduction of a drainage-tube, as it permits the inner 
end of the tube to be compressed to its narrowest dimensions during 
insertion. The gauze fitted on to one prong of the probe can be readily 
inserted down to the inner end of the tube, and beyond, and the probe 
quite easily disentangled and withdrawn, without at the same time 
dragging back the gauze. 

In spite of the good results obtainable by such an uphill (hypogastric) 
method of drainage of the pelvis, it will be admitted that a route 
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allowing mechanical evacuation assisted, and not resisted, by the force 
of gravity must, in a majority of cases, give still better results than the 
hypogastric route, even when a gauze wick is used. Abdominal and 
pelvic surgeons would, undoubtedly, prefer always to drain per vaginam, 
where it is feasible, rather than suprapubically. This, therefore, is the 
ideal principle we should keep in view; in married women, as we know, 
it is actually in use; in men and in unmarried girls this principle of 
drainage through the lowest part of the pelvis can be carried out by 
perforating the anterior wall of the rectum, the method advocated by 
Mr. Bidwell. In his “ Intestinal Surgery ” (1910 edition) he directed 
that the closed points of a long Wells’s forceps, grasped by one hand 
within the pelvis, should be made to meet the double-gloved index-finger 
of the other hand introduced per anum, only the thickness of the anterior 
wall of the rectum, just above the base of the prostate, intervening. The 
tip of the forceps so felt, with no loop of intestine, &c., intervening, is 
then, with a sharp jerk, made to puncture the anterior wall of the rectum 
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and so to appear outside the anus. The blades of the forceps, being then 
opened, grasp the inner end of a wide drainage-tube, already supplied 
with lateral drainage holes, and the tube drawn up, so as to lie in the 
hollow of the sacrum, its inner end reaching about 1 in. below the sacral 
promontory. I think it is an advantage to have a second set of lateral 
holes a little lower down, close to the floor of the pelvis. After stitching 
the outer end of the tube to the perineum to avoid premature expulsion, 
the outer glove is removed from 4ihe outside hand and the gloved hands 
thoroughly sterilized, so that further intraperitoneal manipulations can 
be continued. Let me warn you that the routine precaution of previously 
emptying the bladder—if need be by catheterization on the table—is 
very necessary; and also that in closing the blades of the forceps whilst 
grasping the tube, particular care must be taken to avoid any loop of 
intestine slipping between the handles of the instrument. Even if he 
has previously mopped out the pelvis apparently quite thoroughly, the 
sudden gush of pus escaping through the rectal tube immediately it has 
been introduced will certainly astonish the surgeon at his first essay of 
this method, conclusively demonstrating the real value of this route. 
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Objections to Bidwell’s Method of introducing the Rectal Drainage-tube. 

As to the drawbacks of this method, those who have not tried it 
in practice will perhaps be horrified, and be inclined to regard it as 
“ heroic,” and surgically indefensible, since the forceps is first forced 
through into the rectum, and the drainage-tube is inserted into the pelvis 
after having passed through the anus and rectum. Practical experience 
since 1910, in quite a considerable number of cases of general peritonitis, 
and to anticipate this condition in ruptured gastric and duodenal ulcers, 
has only served to confirm me in the belief that there is really no 
kind of danger in introducing the tube in this way, for the following 
reasons:— 

(1) The first gush of pus, immediately the tube is introduced, washes 
away most of the faecal contamination on the tube, and when, as usual, 
the entire abdomen is subsequently thoroughly flushed with hot saline 
solution, little or no contamination from the introduced tube can remain. 

(2) The virulence of bacteria within the rectum is practically nil, 
compared with the highly exalted condition of the same organisms 
which, ex hypothesi, are already within the peritoneal cavity; and as 
both sets of organisms are immediately subjected to such free irrigation, 
with pints and pints of hot solution, the objection to Bidwell’s method 
is more theoretical than practical. 

However, to combat the theoretical objection as to its being an 
unsurgical procedure, I have recently modified the technique of introduc¬ 
ing the tube, which renders drainage by this route not only absolutely 
safe, but much more rapid in performance. For this purpose I have 
Revised a drainage-tube introducer (fig. 2), which can be equally well 
used for drainage per rectum, per vaginam, and, as we shall see, also 
for loin drainage of the subphrenic regions, &c. The drainage-tube 
introducer is in the shape of a well-known form of periosteal elevator, 
with a blunt point at one end, which is slightly curved, for perforation 
of the bowel, or vaginal posterior cul-de-sac, &c., as the case may be; 
the other end being bulbous, with a depression between bulb and stem. 
A good-sized drainage-tube (No. 16 red rubber drainage-tube, measur¬ 
ing i in. external bore, or in. internal bore), corresponding in 
diameter with the cylindrical shank of the instrument (but which can 
be less than this if desired), is just fitted over the bulbous end, which 
has a thread on it to prevent the tube slipping ofif; the free edge of the 
tubing lies in the depression just beyond the bulb, so that no obstruction 
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or resistance is perceived in introducing the instrument through any 
structure—e.g., bowel, vagina, or abdominal wall. The objections to 
dragging the tube from without in are overcome by the use of this 
instrument devised for the introduction of the tube, whether through 
the bowel, vaginal fornix, or flanks, from within out. 

The technique for pelvic drainage is as follows : One hand of the 
operator being double-gloved, the outer end of a stout tube about 7 or 
8 in. in length, of suitable bore, is first slipped over the bulb of the 
instrument, what will be the inner end of the tube having large lateral 
holes already cut, as mentioned. To save time this preparation should 
be made before the operation is commenced. The blunt point of the 
curved end of the instrument, with its concavity directed forwards, is 
carefully introduced through the laparotomy wound behind the bladder 
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(and the uterus in the case of women), and in the case of rectal, as 
compared with the vaginal drainage, the blunt point is made to project 
through the anterior rectal wall, at a spot just above the prostate in 
men, until it can be felt with the tip of the index-finger of the 
other hand. 

In the case of vaginal drainage, the same manoeuvre is accomplished, 
Douglas’s pouch being substituted for the anterior rectal wall. In both 
rectal and vaginal cases every care must be taken to ascertain that no 
coil of intestines or portion of other viscus—e.g., bladder—intervenes. 
Then with a sharp movement the blunt point of the instrument is 
forced through the anterior rectal wall, or posterior vaginal fornix, on to 
the counter-pressing finger, and the instrument is drawn through with 
its attached tube. The inner end of the tube being brought to lie just 
below the sacral promontory, the outer end is stitched to the perineum, 
following Bidwell’s scheme. 

In practice, it is convenient to drain per rectum after having 
attended to the subphrenic regions, as below. 
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Section II. 

We now come to the second principle of efficient peritoneal drainage 
in Bidwell’s scheme—which consists in routine drainage of the right 
and left subphrenic regions through the loins. Bidwell directed this 
to be done through a vertical skin incision above each iliac crest, placed 
1 in. behind the corresponding anterior superior spine. With one hand 
inside the peritoneal cavity to protect the viscera, the points of a large 
closed Wells’s forceps are pushed between the muscular fibres of the 
abdominal wall into the peritoneal cavity. The blades of the forceps 
are then opened and grasp the outer end of the wide drainage-tube, the 
inner end of which is provided with lateral holes. Drawing the tube 
out to a suitable distance, the inner end is led up, on the right side, to 
lie between the liver and the diaphragm, and on the left side between 
the diaphragm and the spleen. 

When the peritonitis is secondary to a ruptured appendicitis abscess, 
or gangrenous appendix, the appendix is first dealt with, and the 
abscess cavity drained through the loin rather than through the 
laparotomy wound, and the rectal and subphrenic drains are inserted. 

With a view to obviating any risk of subsequent ventral hernia, 
Bidwell, in fact, recommended suture of the peritoneum in all cases of 
appendicitis abscess, complicated or simple, closing the front .wound 
except for a gauze drain led down to the posterior sheath of the rectus, 
in view of muscle infection, drainage of the appendix abscess cavity 
being arranged through the loin, unless the abscess is so small and 
locnlated that drainage is deemed unnecessary. In the case of associated 
peritonitis, the appendix abscess cavity, as well as the right subphrenic 
region, are drained through the right loin in the way indicated. 

To prevent or treat septic peritonitis, the necessity for routine 
drainage of the subphrenic regions may not be apparent to some. My 
own attention was directed to its urgency as the result of two cases 
of ruptured gastric ulcer under my care some years ago. The perfora¬ 
tions were readily discovered and easily sutured. Both patients died, 
and at the autopsy in each instance the general peritoneal cavity was 
found absolutely dry and free from any trace of peritonitis from 
leakage, &c. In both instances death was found to be doe to an 
undiscovered subphrenic abscess. 

The reason for routine subphrenic drainage in a case of ruptured 
gastric or duodenal ulcers, for instance, even when operated on at a quite 
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early stage, is that the extravasated contents are very irritating, so that, 
in spite of free flashing, there is always a tendency for the spleen and 
liver to become united at their free edges to the superposed diaphragm, 
leading to the formation of subphrenic abscesses later on. The 
insertion of drainage-tubes affords a door of exit for such irritating 
fluid. 

As to Bidwell’s method of subphrenic drainage, anyone who has 
attempted it will know that the difficulty consists in keeping the inner 
end of even a stout rubber tube in the space desired, as it tends at 
once to slip out towards the median line, and not to remain between 
diaphragm and liver or spleen. Another difficulty in using loin drainage, 
whether leading to the diaphragm or down to the appendix region, is 
the invariable tendency to kinking even of a stout tube where it passes 
through the abdominal wall. If gauze wicks are used, this is still a 
great practical difficulty, since the kinking prevents satisfactory replace¬ 
ment of the gauze wick when changed after the operation. To obviate 
both difficulties—the kinking of the tubes and displacement of the inner 
end, whether used for the subphrenic or appendix regions—it occurred 
to me to make it more rigid, by the insertion of a solid pewter bougie 
of narrow bore, before drawing it through the loin. I first used an 
old-fashioned pewter sound, cutting off the handle, but at my request 
Messrs. Allen and Hanburys have made thin 12-in. pewter rods with 
rounded ends. 


Technique for Subphrenic Drainage. 

The drainage-tube with lateral holes at its inner end is adjusted to the 
bulbous end of the drainage-tube introducer, and one of the pewter rods 
inserted down the tube. The blunt point of the introducer is pushed 
through the loin from within out, or the skin is cut down upon where 
it is seen to project, and the tube drawn out for a certain distance. 
Detaching the introducer from the tube, the pewter rod is then with¬ 
drawn until its inner rounded end is just distal to the lateral holes, so 
that it may not project through these, or the inner end, and perhaps 
scrape peritoneal surfaces. The inner end of the tube is then led 
down to the region of the appendix abscess cavity, or upwards, to lie 
snugly between the diaphragm and liver or spleen, as the case may be. 
The malleable pewter rod enables one to mould the tube at its inner 
end, and where it traverses the loin, so that it remains where desired. 
The superfluous portion of pewter rod, outside the body, is then cut off. 
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In addition to the pewter rod, a gauze wick may also be inserted at 
the time of operation, if desired. Such pewter rods are inexpensive 
(costing only Is. 6d. each, the superfluous cut-off portion being also 
used for drainage), and can be used over and over again. There is 
plenty of room for drainage between rod and tube, and capillary 
attraction also plays an important part. A hollow pewter sound 
presents no superiority, I find, to the solid form, as its lumen is 
commonly observed to be kinked where it has passed through the loin. 

Having secured subphrenic—and, in appendix cases, appendix 
cavity—and rectal drainage in this way, but not earlier, the laparotomy 
wound is held open and thorough flushing carried out with jugful after 
jugful of hot saline lotion at 112“ to 115“ F., the coils of the intestine 
meanwhile being gently but thoroughly overhauled to facilitate the 
escape of accumulations of irritant material. Should adhesions be 
evident between the coils, these should be gently but thoroughly 
separated, dividing definite bands of adhesions between two ligatures as 
usual. In a case seen at a late stage careful search should be made for 
distended coils, and these then followed down until the adhesions distal 
to the distension are found and dealt with. 

Drainage through the rectal tube practically ceases in three or four 
days, when the tube may be removed. Drainage through the loin 
tubes is generally a little longer, and on their removal gauze wicks are 
useful till the discharge ceases. 

In a case recently under my care, most offensive pus, containing 
streptococci and Bacillus coli, filled the peritoneal cavity, as the result of 
a neglected appendicitis, the detached distal half of the appendix being 
found adherent,' just above the right groin, to the anterior abdominal 
wall. Draining as I have indicated above, the young man did well for 
several days, and then severe vomiting set in, unchecked by ordinary 
methods and becoming faecal. Bealizing that this could only be due to 
paralysis of the bowel from recently formed adhesions, I opened the 
abdomen, and found a greatly distended coil of small intestine lying 
transversely in the epigastric region. Following this down towards the 
right loin a firm band of adhesions was detected, apparently to the 
great omentum, which had been found at the first operation enormously 
thickened and adherent to the front of the csecum, which had also 
perforated. Beleasing the obstruction, and re-introducing rectal and 
subphrenic tubes have resulted in recovery. 

It is certain that the patient was doomed to die of a most distress¬ 
ing form of obstructive peritonitis had not the treatment indicated been 
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promptly undertaken. Many of my audience have, doubtless, had a 
similar experience, and my object in mentioning this recent case is to 
urge greater boldness and promptness in dealing with these otherwise 
hopeless conditions. 

It is more than probable that subsequent discussion will reveal the 
fact that the few details of technique which I have worked out for myself 
and have here recorded have long ago been anticipated by others. It 
may not be amiss, however, especially for the younger generation of 
surgeons, to have a definite plan of campaign placed before them. Even 
more important is it for the physician and general practitioner to try 
and realize what has been done, and what may yet be done, by vigilance, 
promptness, and boldness in attacking an otherwise hopeless and most 
painful condition. Ignoring the significance of the early symptoms in 
the first place, and timidity in treatment subsequently, are the two chief 
factors which are responsible for the too high mortality still occurring 
in septic peritonitis, in spite of the remarkable triumphs already 
achieved. 

Note as regards the Rectal and Drainage-tube Introducer .—A multi¬ 
plicity of instruments being expensive and inconvenient, this objection 
to adding to one’s armamentarium has to some extent been met by 
giving to the new weapon multifarious uses. Its shape and structure 
still permit it to be used as a periosteal elevator, and the eyelet seen 
near the blunt-pointed end converts it into a serviceable pedicle needle, 
in an emergency. For those who prefer a lighter but sufficiently strong 
instrument, it can be obtained with a hollow shank, opening just 
proximal to the eyelet, so that it can be employed for irrigation pur¬ 
poses, the tubing being adjusted to the bulbous end. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Betham Robinson thought that as in some cases where a hypo¬ 
gastric drain was placed in the right half of the pelvis there was a spread of 
suppuration and a collection on the left side, a drain into the rectum through 
Douglas’s pouch might avert this. He did not agree with lavage in appendix 
cases, and preferred dry sponging. 

Mr. J. D. Malcolm said that when he first began to perform abdominal 
operations it was usual to drain the peritoneal cavity tery frequently and he 
thought perhaps this was necessary then to allow an escape of the fluid exuded 
as a consequence of the free application of carbolic acid to the peritoneum, in 
solution and as a spray, at that time. More recently drainage had been 
employed much less after, but it was still necessary in some cases. For 
example, he had recently operated upon a number of cases of old-standing 
pelvic suppuration in which pus extended beyond the Fallopian tubes to the 
peritoneal cavity, where it was confined by adhesions. In such cases he 
thought drainage gave an extra chance of success, and much the most satis¬ 
factory method was by means of an opening into the vagina. This was not 
only the most dependent point in the peritoneal sac, but also the nearest 
external surface to the site of infection. With regard to drainage in other 
forms of septic mischief, he would like to emphasize the suggestion of Mr. 
Berry that the treatment should vary with the circumstances. For example, 
in a case of acute appendicitis when there was a collection of fluid in the 
peritoneal cavity, either clear or slightly cloudy from the presence of leuco¬ 
cytes, and which was generally supposed to contain the Staphylococcus albus, 
drainage at any point was sufficient, and indeed drainage was often not 
necessary. But a little later when the exudate had become sticky and con¬ 
tained more virulent organisms drainage was essential and it might be 
necessary to drain many foci, whether in the loins, under the liver, or 
amongst coils of intestine. The drainage provided should then be as direct 
as possible, and even with many points of exit the chances of success might 
be small. In such cases an advance was to be gained more by an early 
diagnosis, followed of course by immediate treatment, than by improvements 
of method. 

Mr. Sampson Handley said that he felt Mr. Curtis had done a useful thing 
in calling attention to the method of drainage per rectum, and though, personally, 
he had always used the hypogastric route with satisfaction, he proposed to try 
the method. He could not, however, agree with Mr. Curtis as to the necessity 
of draining the loins, for, in his opinion, the Fowler position sufficiently insured 
drainage of the subphrenic pouches in cases where adhesions were absent. 
It was, however, necessary to pay sufficient attention to these pouches in 
flushing out in cases of perforated gastric or duodenal ulcer. That brought 
him to the question of abdominal lavage. It had certainly in the past been 
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used too frequently, but he thought the present tendency was not to use it 
often enough. To put it briefly, he believed in washing out wherever there 
was gross contamination of the peritoneum with masses and particles of food, 
as in perforated gastric ulcer. They ought surely to be got rid of by the 
surgeon, and, in his opinion, lavage did far less injury to the i)eritoneum than 
scrubbing its surface with swabs. He believed, however, that the fluid was 
often used far too hot; he personally never used it above 104° F., and he 
certainly thought temperatures of 110° F. and over might injure the peri¬ 
toneum and produce serious shock. He could not agree entirely with 
Mr. Fagge about the impossibility of draining the general peritoneal cavity. 
It was no doubt true that a drainage-tube placed in the peritoneum of a healthy 
animal might become encysted in a very few hours, but the conditions were 
very different in acute peritoneal infection where the effusion was being 
digested and liquefied by septic micro-organisms. In such conditions he 
believed drainage of the general cavity was possible^ at any rate for the first 
few days, and there could be no doubt of its utility. 

The President (Mr. G. H. Makins, C.B.) thanked Mr. Curtis for his 
interesting paper. He thought the prognosis in general peritonitis was in great 
measure dependent oh the original cause of the individual case. He thought 
the question of suprapubic pelvic drainage, or drainage through the rectum, 
was rather a question of haste on the part of the surgeon than of importance 
in the prognosis, as a hypogastric drainage-tube usually acted efficiently. As 
to the efficacy of multiple drains, in his own experience it was rare that more 
than one of the tubes furnished any discharge aftbr the first few hours. His 
own experience was opposed to the employment of irrigation, although he 
thought Mr. Handley made out a case for it in gastric perforations where 
a large amount of stomach contents had escaped. 

Mr. Curtis, in reply, said that in the discussion the views expressed in the 
paper cm the subject of drainage were generally approved of. The discussion, 
in fact, was directed not so much to the subject of drainage as to the vexed 
question of the toilet of the peritoneum and the choice between dry-swabbing 
and flushing with hot normal saline solution, many speakers appearing to prefer 
dry-swabbing, and to regard irrigation as somehow dangerous, though no defi¬ 
nite evidence was brought forward in support of this old view. From a large 
experience and uniformly satisfactory results, he was strongly ip favour of the 
freest irrigation, provided that before this was commenced bilateral subpbrenic 
drainage-tubes, lined with thin pewter rods to prevent kinking, &c., as described 
in the above paper, and drainage at the lowest point of the peritoneal cavity, 
per vaginam or per rectum, according to circumstances, had been arranged. 
The freest irrigation, with these precautions, not only flushed out every comer 
of the peritoneal cavity and the spaces between the coils of the intestines. See,, 
but tended quickly to reduce the shock from which such patients naturally 
suffered. During the irrigation the coils were gently manipulated and all 
adhesions were carefully separated. By thus floating away all infective 
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material, gastric contents, &c., the chances of subsequent intestinal adhesions, 
and fatal paralysis or obstruction of the bowel, were greatly minimized. This 
could not be so well and certainly achieved by dry-swabbing unless considerably 
more shock was caused, and damage to the peritoneum itself, than was the 
case with irrigation. There was certainly no danger of washing infective 
material into previously uninfected areas if the drainage-tubes—especially 
when lined, as he had described, with pewter rods—were properly inserted. 
There was a danger of this when flushing was done without allowing for the 
freest and speediest exit of the fluid by preliminary drainage through the 
lowest point of the pelvis and through the loins. Such a faulty method of 
drainage being abandoned, there no longer existed any objection to irrigation 
in his opinion. On the contrary, he considered it safer and better than dry- 
swabbing, for the reasons stated. 



Suraical Section. 

SUB-SECTION OF PROCTOLOGY. 

February 11, 1913. 

Mr. F. SwiNFORD Edwards, President of the Sub-section, in the Chair. 


Some Points relating to the Surgical Anatomy of the Arterial 
Supply of the Large Intestine. 

By Hamilton Drummond, F.E.C.S.Ed. 

In recent years much has been written concerning the arterial 
anastomoses of the large intestine, and so I have paid some attention 
to the subject, and have carried out certain injection experiments, and 
I venture to ask your attention to the results. 

These injections have been carried out to illustrate in the first place 
the marginal artery of the colon and its anastomoses, and secondly, 
the anastomoses occurring between the pelvic colon and rectum. The 
vessels entering into the anastomosing branches of the various colic 
arteries forming the marginal artery of the colon have been given 
special attention to by Archibald,^ who in a paper dealing with the 
operative treatment of cancer of the rectum states and proves by 
experiments on animals and post-mortem subjects that the circulation¬ 
forming anastomoses between the middle and left colic arteries, the left 
colic and sigmoid arteries, are so free by way of the communicating 
loops situated near the mesenteric border of the bowel, that one need 
only take care to spare these loops in ligating the vessels of the meso- 
sigmoid and the mesocolon. He proved to his own satisfaction that 
it was possible by freely dividing the mesocolon and its vessels that the 
iliac colon could be successfully brought down to the anus after com¬ 
plete removal of the pelvic colon and rectum. 


Joum. Amer. Med, Assoc.^ Chicago, 1908, li, pp. 578-79. 
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He performed this operation upon a subject suffering from old 
tuberculous proctitis, in which he had failed, after repeated attempts, 
to close an artificial anus of the iliac colon. The patient died some 
time later, but post-mortem examination showed no signs of failure of 
the circulation in the bowel brought down. In his post-mortem in¬ 
vestigations, he found by injecting a solution of red lead from the 
thoracic aorta, and ligature of the superior hsemorrhoidal artery and 
the sigmoid branch at their origin, that the circulation was maintained 
through the whole of the pelvic colon. Again he found that by ligature 
of the inferior mesenteric artery near its origin, and additional ligatures 
on the sigmoid arteries and left colic, also at the origin, the circulation 
was maintained through the pelvic colon as far as the rectum. In this 
latter experiment, the blood supply reached the bowel by means of the 
superior mesenteric artery through the so-called marginal artery, which 
runs along the edge of the bowel throughout the whole of the large 
intestine, being the anastomosing vessel between the superior and in¬ 
ferior mesenteric arteries. 

His experiments, as a rule, showed that if the arterial supply of the 
decending colon, sigmoid and rectum, were cut off, still the circulation 
was maintained as far as the lower end of the sigmoid, provided that 
the vessels were ligated far back from the bowel so as to leave a broad 
flange of mesocolon containing the important anastomotic loops of the 
mesenteric border. 

Sir Berkeley Moynihan,^ in a paper on the surgery of the large 
intestine, emphasizes the importance of this vessel and states, “ My own 
view is that however vessels are ligatured, and whatever sacrifice of 
mesentery may be thought necessary, it is almost impossible to deprive 
the cut ends of the colon, when resection is being done, of an adequate 
blood supply. Mortification due to aneemia is a myth. The marginal 
artery affords an ample supply of blood to all parts. The importance 
of this marginal artery, as far as the procedure of intestinal resection 
is concerned, cannot be over-estimated.” 

Eubesch* found that by injecting the main trunk of the superior 
mesenteric artery at its origin, the whole of the area supplied by the 
inferior mesenteric artery could be injected. In this experiment, the 
injection mass had ample opportunity of reaching the distal half of 
the large bowel, not only by the marginal artery, but by other large 


' Lancet, 1913, ii, p. 4. 

- Rubesch, Beitr, z. Klin, Chir.y Tiib., Ixvii, 1910, p. 480. 
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anastomosing branches between the various colic and sigmoid arteries 
lying some distance from the bowel. 

In order to prove the value of this so-called marginal artery, which 
runs along the mesenteric edge of the large intestine, I carried out a 
series of post-mortem investigations with ligatures applied on the main 
trunk of the large intestine vessels in the course of this anastomosis. 
I found by injecting the ileocolic artery at its origin from the superior 
mesenteric vessel, and with ligatures placed on the right middle and 
left colic, and the sigmoid branches at points near their origin, that the 
vessels forming the marginal artery from the caecum to the middle of 
the pelvic colon were well filled {see fig. 1). An additional ligature 
was applied to the branch of the superior mesenteric which supplies 
the lower end of ileum in order to prevent the injection reaching the 
aorta by way of the superior mesenteric' artery. 

Again, with the main trunks ligatured as before, and an additional 
ligature applied to the line of the marginal artery, where the junction 
of the middle and left colic arteries meet in the region of the splenic 
flexure (marked +, fig. 2), the injection travelled no farther than the 
descending colon, the vessels of the iliac and pelvic colons not being 
injected. As a rule, before the injection carried farther than the point 
ligatured on the marginal artery the vessels burst as the result of 
injecting at too high a pressure. 

These observations on the dead body are of interest, but from a 
practical ppint of view, in life, of course, no such liberties could be taken. 
The amount of ligaturing of vessels would certainly result in gangrene. 

Of experimental work on this subject I have not been able to find 
much helpful literature, with the exception of a reference to Morestin.* 
He found that by ligatirtre of the inferior mesenteric artery in dogs 
during life the circulation was easily re-established. He performed this 
operation on five animals. Then, again, we must remember that the 
intestinal anastomosis in animals is exceedingly prolific. 

An interesting case bearing upon this point of ligature of vessels 
and implanting the bowel to a distant part is recorded by Treves,® who 
resected the large intestine from the splenic flexure to the anus, liga¬ 
turing the left colic, the sigmoid branches, and the superior hsemorrhoidal 
artery. The splenic flexure was brought down to the anus, and the 
patient, a girl, aged 6, made a good recovery. 

With regard to the arteries entering into the anastomosis on the 

' Bull, Soc, Anat.f Par., 1893. 

* Treves, Lancet^ 1898, i, . 279. 
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by a series of loops which anastomose above with the lower branch 
of the left colic and below with the main trunk of the superior 
haemorrhoidal artery. 

The arcades which they form anastomose freely with each other, 
but the lowest sigmoid branch does not form an anastomosis with the 
superior haemorrhoidal artery in this arcade fashion. The superior 
haemorrhoidal artery forms no anastomosing arcade, but is, so to speak, 
a terminal artery. The arterial anastomosis at this point, the recto- 
sigmoidal junction, is of interest on account of the important bearing 
it has on operations devised to remove the lower colon and rectum 
(referred to in another paper). 

Out of twenty injected specimens, the loop formed by the last 
sigmoid artery and the anastomosing branch above it was absent in 
two cases. In eight cases a loop was present, but very small vessels 
entered into its composition. 

In the remaining ten cases a well-marked loop of some size was 
present {see fig. 3). In the majority of cases the superior haemorrhoidal 
artery, before dividing into two terminal branches, gives off one or 
two branches, which come off at right angles to the main trunk and 
run round the bowel on each side, and having little anastomosis above or 
below. 

The superior haemorrhoidal artery divides, as a rule, at the upper 
end of the rectum, or, as these injected specimens show, about midway 
between the level of the promontory of the sacrum and the reflexion of 
the peritoneum. The vessel divides into two main branches, which 
spread out on the. lateral aspects and front of the bowel. These two 
main trunks soon give off numerous small branches, which form a free 
anastomosis around the ampulla of the rectum, and which can easily be 
traced down to the upper end of the anal canal. On reaching the 
middle of the ampulla the branches perforate the muscular coat, and 
come to lie in relation to the inner coat of the bowel. Occasionally a 
high division of the superior haemorrhoidal artery occurs, the vessel 
dividing into its two main trunks before the last sigmoid branch is 
given off. 

I have often been struck by the variation in size of the middle 
haemorrhoidal artery when assisting at the abdomino-perineal operation 
for removal of the rectum, for in some instances this vessel, when 
divided, is seen to spout freely at once, necessitating arrest of the 
haemorrhage; whilst in others, so trifling is the bleeding, that no 
ligature is necessary, and these injections bear out this observation. 
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for they not only show the anastomosis between the superior and 
middle hsemorrhoidal arteries to be a variable one, but also demon¬ 
strate that the latter artery is a variable quantity {see fig. 3). 

These specimens were all injected by the same method and with 
the same material. In only five out of twelve could the middle 
haemorrhoidal artery be made clear. In all the specimens the tissue 
containing this latter artery was dissected off from the bowel, so injec¬ 
tion could easily make it visible on the X-ray picture. From these 
specimens we may conclude that the middle heemorrhoidal in most cases 
has not, as the text-books lead one to suppose, a free anastomosis with 
the superior haemorrhoidal artery. In only two specimens out of the 
twelve could the inferior haemorrhoidal artery be seen injected, suggesting 
that this artery, like the middle hsemorrhoidal, does not anastomose 
freely with the superior. 

The subject to which I have invited your attention—viz., the arterial 
supply of the large intestine—is of great importance, and the experi¬ 
ments I have related and am illustrating make it clear that we have 
something yet to learn, especially with reference to the capability of 
the arterial anastomosis. How far one is justified in drawing inferences 
from experimental work of this kind carried out in the post-mortem 
room is, of course, doubtful, but I venture to think they are well based, 
and that surgical experience will bear this out. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President (Mr. F. Swinford Edwards), in congratulating Mr. 
Drummond on his admirable paper, mentioned that in two of his own cases 
of abdomino-perineal excision where the bowel was brought down to the anal 
margin some sloughing had occurred, although the inferior mesenteric artery 
had been divided about the origin of the last sigmoidal branch; both cases 
had, however, ultimately done well. 

Mr. Mummery thanked Mr. Hamilton Drummond for bis most interesting 
paper, and pointed out the great value to proctologists of papers of this 
description. He hoped that Mr. Drummond would publish with his paper 
illustrations which would clearly show the points brought out. Mr. Mummery 
mentioned a case in which, in doing an abdomino-perineal excision of the 
rectum, he had ligatured the inferior mesenteric artery close to the aorta and 
before it had given off any branches. The upper stump of the sigmoid was 
brought out through the abdominal wall to form a permanent colotomy, and 
the blood supply left proved quite adequate, and there was no trouble from 
sloughing of the bowel. 
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Mr. Hamilton Deummond, in answer to the President’s remarks that he 
had had sloughing in the stump of bowel forming a sacral anus after ligating 
the inferior mesenteric artery above the last sigmoid loop, replied that either 
Mr. Edwards must have been unfortunate in having a small recto-sigmoidal 
loop in his cases, or possibly tension in the portion of the gut drawn down; 
he attached great importance to avoiding tension. He was interested to 
hear that Mr. Mummery was able to ligature the inferior mesenteric artery 
close to its origin in doing the abdomino-perineal operation w’ith permanent 
colostomy, without bad result. He did not think it was safe to do this as 
a routine, but that a safer place to ligature the inferior mesenteric artery in 
this operation was directly below the origin of the left colic artery. 


Case and Specimen of Multiple Polypi of the Colon 
becoming Carcinomatous. 

By Ivor Back, F.E.C.S. 

F. P., AGED 24, actress, contracted dysentery while on tour in 
United States, in 1910. In 1912, gradual onset of symptoms—sense 
of weight and loaded feeling in rectum, tenesmus, and occasional slight 
bleeding from rectum. Marked lack of general health and loss of weight. 

In 1913 she was examined in New York by two surgeons, who 
diagnosed multiple adenoma, by sigmoidoscopy. On her return to this 
country she went to a doctor in Surrey, who examined per rectum and 
suspected carcinoma, but was so doubtful on account of her age that 
he cut out a piece for microscopy. Report: Undoubted carcinoma. 
He then sent her to me. I did an abdomino-perineal excision in the 
first week of July, 1913. The operation was made difficult by the 
fact that the adenomata extended up into the transverse colon. They 
bulged from the colotomy when it was opened. But they gradually 
disappeared and were gone as far as the finger in the colotomy could 
reach in three weeks, leaving an apparently normal mucous membrane. 
The colotomy was performed through the left rectus muscle. Other¬ 
wise convalescence was uneventful, and she was able to get op in eight 
weeks. Since then she has steadily improved in health and appearance, 
and has put on weight rapidly. 

I saw her a month ago, when she told me she had not felt so well 
for years, that she had almost complete control and warning with 
differentiation of flatus and faeces, and that she had one action per dietn. 
She has gone back to her work on the stage. 
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Case of Multiple Adenomata, associated with Columnar 
Carcinoma of the Pelvic Colon. 

B}’ C. Gordon Watson, F.R.C.S. 

The specimen now shown has been illustrated in Mr. Mummery’s 
book on the colon. I removed this specimen from a police sergeant, 
aged 41, in November, 1907, and performed an end-to-end anastomosis. 
He made a good recovery from the operation, and returned to his duties 
in the police force and remained in excellent health until four years 
later, when he began to suffer from a recurrence of haemorrhage from 
the bowel. The site of anastomosis had previously been examined with 
the sigmoidoscope. There was some constriction at this point, pre¬ 
venting the sigmoidoscope passing beyond the line of anastomosis. 
Intestinal obstruction subsequently occurred and a transverse colostomy 
had to be performed, when it was found that a recurrence had occurred 
just above the line of anastomosis, and that the recurrent growth w'as 
fixed and inoperable. About a fortnight later the bowel perforated 
above the growth and the patient died of haemorrhage. Secondary 
growths W'ere found in the lumbar glands and in the liver. There were 
numerous adenomatous polypi throughout the large intestine, but no 
other carcinomata. 

Description of specimen: The specimen consists of a piece of 
sigmoid flexure about 6 in. in length; it has been laid open longitu¬ 
dinally. On its outer surface there is seen a circular constriction 
extending round the gut, the peritoneum is injected at this spot and 
the appendices epiploicae are dmwn and adherent to the furrow. 
Internally at the site of the constriction there is a large irregular ulcer 
with a deep base and raised, nodular and everted edges. The muscle 
at the base of the ulcer has entirely disappeared and its place is taken 
by a thin layer of hard white new growth. The surrounding fat is 
puckered and evidently involved by the growth. The ulcer extends 
about half-way round the lumen of the gut; the intervening area, 
however, is occupied by a fungating and nodular mass of growth 
similar in appearance to that forming the edges of the ulcer. Above 
and below the malignant growth the mucous membrane is studded with 
a number of polypoid tumours; they spring from the free edges of the 
folds and most of them have well-marked stalks. The polypi range in 
size from that of a small shot to one which is about IJ in. in length. 
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The smallest tumours have sessile bases, and as they increase in size 
they seem to have drawn out the mucous layer so as to form long 
pedicles ; the largest tumour has a pedicle about | in. long. The polypi 
themselves are nodular on the surface and are of a deep red colour. 
Under the microscope the polypi are typical adenomata and the 
indurated ulcer is a typical columnar-celled carcinoma. 

Remarks .—In September, 1913, nearly four years after the resection, 
I showed this patient at a post-graduate class at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. At that time he was in excellent health and had just qualified 
for a pension in the police force. With the sigmoidoscope I was able 
to demonstrate the line of anastomosis, which was seen as a white ring 
and which just failed to allow the sigmoidoscope to pass through. Below 
this two small adenomata were visible. After recovery from the opera¬ 
tion the patient had had no symptoms such as haemorrhage or mucous 
discharge to indicate the presence of polypi in the colon, although it 
seems certain that they must have been present. It is interesting to 
note that there was a large secondary growth of carcinoma in the liver. 
It seems probable that this growth was secondary to the primary 
carcinoma and, therefore, must have been growing for at least four 
years. It is, of course, uncertain how long the secondary carcinoma 
of the colon had existed, but in view of the fact that the patient 
was in excellent health (gaining rather than losing weight) and had 
no symptoms referable to the bowel until within about a month of 
his death, is is unlikely that it could have given rise to a secondary 
deposit of considerable size in the liver. 


Case of Multiple Polypi of Rectum and Colon. 

By Lionel E. C. Nobbury, F.R.C.S. 

E. M., AGED 32, an excavator by occupation. History of passing 
blood with the motions during the past eight to nine years. Prolapse 
of the bowel for the past six months; prolapse difficult to replace. 
Bowels open five or six times daily, motions loose. Loss of 1 st. in 
weight during the last five months. The patient has lived in South 
Africa from 1903 to 1910. Sigmoidoscopy: Rectum and pelvic colon 
studded with small polypi, chiefly sessile. Exploratory operation advised 
with a view to ascertain if a malignant growth were present in the 
bowel above the level of the polypi, and if not, an attempt was to 
be made to relieve the condition of prolapse and diarrhoea. 
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Operation, November 20, 1913: Incision to the left of mid-line 
below umbilicus. Displacement of rectus outwards. Polypi felt to 
extend as high as descending colon. No sign of malignant disease 
in bowel. Ventral fixation of colon to anterior abdominal wall after 
drawing up the prolapsing portion of bowel. Fixation by three strong 
sutures through muscular coats of bowel and rectus muscle and sheath. 
Appendicostomy also performed. 

Daily irrigation of bowel through appendicostomy commenced at 
the end of three weeks. Patient discharged on December 23, 1913. 

Examination with sigmoidoscope, January 31, 1914: No marked 
difference in size of polypi. No passage of blood and no diarrhoea since 
operation. Bowels operated once a day. Motions formed. No pro¬ 
lapse of bowel since operation. No abdominal discomfort. Patient 
thinks he is putting on weight. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Mummery complimented the Sub-section on having three such 
remarkable specimens brought forward at one meeting. From his own experi¬ 
ence he doubted whether local excision for carcinoma was of any use in these 
cases. In the vast majority of cases other primary growths appeared in the 
parts of the colon not removed. He had had two cases in his own experience 
where this had happened, and he knew of others. He believed the only 
satisfactory treatment for these cases was complete excision of the entire colon 
after an ileo-rectostomy. Cases in which the polypi disappeared spontaneously 
were of great interest. The only case of this he had met with was one of 
multiple polypi in a child suffering from worms, in whom the polypi dis¬ 
appeared after the appropriate treatment for the worms. He did not think 
such an occurrence was at all common. Almost all the recorded cases of 
multiple polypi of the colon had eventually become malignant, and this was 
a factor to be reckoned with in treating these cases. 

Mr. Peter Daniel considered that disappearance of multiple polypi 
rationally followed treatment which effectively diminished infection and 
resulted in free drainage of the bowel. Warts disappeared spontaneously and 
more particularly when extreme cleanliness was attained, and certain polypi 
of the larynx in childhood disappeared when the cords were put at rest by 
the performance of a tracheotomy. Polypi were manifestations of infection : 
the pathology of their formation was simply—a localized area of the mucosa 
was invaded and infected by some mild organism ; this produced a localized 
thickening with elevation; this portion being persistently congested became 
hypertrophied and the Lieberkiihn’s glands increased in size and became 
convoluted (an analogous condition was found in the thyroid in exophthalmic 
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goitre—i,e., the epithelium became excessive and formed intra-acinous pro¬ 
cesses) ; hence this localized portion of mucosa became altered in appearance 
and resembled an adenoma. A similar polypoid formation was often observed 
at the periphery of chronic ulcers of the stomach. The elevation of the 
thickened and altered mucosa resulted in increased friction and traction which 
produced a pedicle by stretching the surrounding adjacent mucosa, as was 
best seen in the sessile polyp of the rectum in children. Further changes 
took place in course of time resulting in fibrosis and severer inflammatory 
changes, the final and most important one being carcinomatosis. The 
factors resulting in cancer formation were generally accepted to be irritants 
—chemical, biochemical (bacterial), and radio-active substances — of these 
the commonest, it must be accepted, were the biochemical (bacterial), 
certainly in cancer of the mucous tracts, and so we found that infection was 
the common antecedent to polyp and cancer formation. When a polyp became 
malignant, therefore, it was due to the more persistent or more virulent action 
of the infecting organisms which caused the polyp, or to the increased trauma, 
which was necessarily accentuated by the passage of the faeces over the pro¬ 
truding polyp and possibly to the compression of the bowel in its efforts to 
pass on the faeces and polyp. Warts could disappear spontaneously, therefore 
why not polypi ? While the papillomata due to the infection of skin by the 
syphilitic organism could be made'to disappear with certitude by the admini¬ 
stration of mercury and iodide of potash. Hence he considered that the 
formation of the colostomy and removal of the catarrh, always^ associated 
with carcinoma of the bowel, explained the disappearance of the polypi in 
the case described by Mr. Back. 

The Pkesident said that he called to mind three cases of this condition, 
but in none of the three had malignancy occurred. In one case, that of 
a woman, aged about 30, the polypi extended over the whole rectum. She also 
had an extensive fistula which Mr. Edwards laid open, and at the same time 
cauterized many of the polypi. After the lapse of a year the polypi had 
entirely disappeared. In the second case, that of a gentleman, aged about 60, 
who had recently undergone an operation for haemorrhoids, the multiple adeno¬ 
mata were treated at first by cauterization through the sigmoidoscope, and 
subsequently several pedunculated polypi were removed at various sittings 
by crocodile forceps passed through an operating sigmoidoscope. The treat¬ 
ment had lasted over some three years with marked improvement ip the 
patient's symptoms—i.e., tenesmus had quite ceased and the discharge of 
blood and mucus, which at one time was a marked feature, was now almost 
a negligible quantity. In the third case, that of a gentleman, aged 70, a tumour, 
which prolapsed from the anus from time to time, had been removed a year 
previously. On examination multiple sessile adenomata—some of the size of 
a small plum—were seen extending for 4 in. above the anus. As the patient 
was not sufiiciently strong to warrant an excision of the rectum. Mr. Edwards, 
after a consultation with Mr. Aslett Baldwin, commenced a course of ionization 
with magnesium sulphate; but after a few sittings had to desist, as the 
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patient rapidly went downhill, and ultimately died of exhaustion; his only 
rectal symptom being the passage— two or three times daily—of an ounce or 
two of mucus unstained with blood. The President pointed out how likely 
papillomata or villous growths, as opposed to adenomata, were to become 
carcinomatous. 

Mr. Hamilton Drummond had had the opportunity of watching a case 
operated upon by Professor Eutherford Morison. A boy, aged 13, had a left 
colostdmy done for multiple polypi of the rectum from which haemorrhage had 
been a most severe symptom. The colostomy was left open for about eighteen 
months, during which time the rectum was washed out daily with saline 
solution through the colostomy wound. After eighteen months had elapsed, 
sigmoidoscopic examinaition showed the rectum to be normal, and all signs 
of the polypi had disappeared. The colostomy was closed and the boy now 
worked as an apprentice fitter. It was now over three years since the closure 
of the colostomy wound. 

Transplantation of a Segment of Small Intestine to Repair 
the Resected Sigmoid Flexure. 

By Stephen Fenwick, M.S. 

The patient, a man, aged 51, was first seen on January 18, 1911, 
suffering from acute following on chronic obstruction. At Charing 
Cross Hospital the abdomen was opened in the mid-line below the 
umbilicus and the cavity explored. A small, freely movable growth 
was found just at the brim of the pelvis. The colon at this point had 
an extremely short mesentery, the bowel running from the iliac crest 
to the sacrum in practically a straight line. The mid-line incision 
was closed, and a left iliac colostomy performed. Great difficulty was 
experienced in bringing the’ bowel to the surface. The patient’s 
general condition rapidly improved, but three weeks later acute 
obstruction occurred, necessitating another laparotomy. A recent band 
obstructing a loop of ileum was divided. The patient left hospital 
four weeks later, the artificial anus acting freely. 

On April 5, 1911, the patient returned to hospital for excision of 
the growth. He had put on 21 lb. in weight in four weeks after 
leaving hospital, but had a miserable time, for he apparently had 
not the slightest control of the evacuations from the colostomy opening ; 
he begged that something might be done to close this. On April 6 
the abdomen was again opened by an incision at the outer margin of the 
left rectus. The growth was removed with IJ to 2 in. of healthy bowel 
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above and below, and a V-shaped portion of mesentery in which enlarged 
glands could be felt (fig. 1). After pulling up the rectum. as far as 
possible, an interval of about 3 in. existed between the raw surfaces. 



Fig. 2. 


A loop of ileum fairly low down was taken; and a portion of about 5 in. 
in length was double clamped off as indicated in the diagram (fig. 2). 
The bowel was divided between the clamps, and also the mesentery 
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motion was passed on April 29, just over three weeks after the major 
operation. A considerable fsBcal fistula remained, but gradually con¬ 
tracted down, and caused such little inconvenience that patient desired 
nothing further to be done. 

Obviously this operation would enable one to remove a very much 
larger amount of bowel above and below a growth where a large loop 
exists, and to bridge over any deficiency of bowel resulting. 

Microscopical sections of the growth showed it to be a columnar- 
celled carcinoma; one gland was infected, the other showed no evidence 
of invasion. 

Since the operation, nearly three years ago, the patient has been in 
the best of health, and as you have seen to-night, looks a strong, sturdy 
man. So far there has been no sign of recurrence of the growth. The 
bowels act well once or twice a day. The motions are normal. The 
patient still has a pin-point opening in the situation of the former 
colostomy opening, which occasionally emits a little gas, but it gives him 
practically no inconvenience, and he will not have anything further 
done. One has to examine closely before this pore-like opening can 
be seen. 

DISCUSSION. 

The President, in commenting on Mr. Fenwick’s case, said that in his 
experience the operation was unique, and he warmly congratulated the operator 
on his bri^hant idea and on the success attending his efforts. He asked what 
size of Murphy’s buttons were used, having regard to the difference in size 
between the large and small intestine. 

Mr. Stephen Fenwick, in answer to the President, said that the operation 
was his own idea and so far as an extensive search of past literature revealed 
it had not hitherto been performed in man. Mr. Daniel mentioned that the 
operation had been carried out in dogs.^ He had not, previously to his 
operation, come across the idea. The small intestine came down into position 
between the ends of the large with great ease. The sloughing mentioned was 
probably due to the trapping of the marginal artery by the colostomy spur. 
The extent of the slough was only about i in. at the ^senteric border of the 
large intestine, but a thin tongue ran up to the colostomy opening at the anti- 
mesenteric border. There was little or no disparity in size between the 
lumina of the small and large bowel, owing to hyx)erta*ophy of the one above 
the growth, owing to chronic obstruction, and the contraction of the other 
below the artificial anus. In answer to Mr. Ivor Back and Mr. Mummery, he 
said that it would have been a great advantage to have performed either 

' H. Hartmann, Sixteenth Interoaticnal Congress of Surgery, Paris. 
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transverse colostomy or even csecostomy as a preliminary, but he had no idea 
at the outset of performing the subsequent operation. With regard to the 
relative merits of iliac and transverse colostomy and csecostomy, this was not 
the time to discuss the question. 

A Specimen of Inoperable Carcinoma of the Rectum 
removed Post Mortem from a Woman, aged 21. 

By C. Gordon Watson, F.R.C.S. 

The specimen shows the pelvic contents complete. On the upper 
surface it is seen that the rectum and pelvic colon are matted to the 
bladder, uterus and parietal peritoneum. The peritoneal covering is 
considerably thickened with a leathery cancerous infiltration. The 
under surface of the specimen has been cut across parallel to the outlet 
of the pelvis, and shows the rectum in transverse section with the 
lumen just admitting a small probe. The walls of the rectum are 
completely infiltrated with colloid carcinoma which also infiltrates the 
perirectal tissue and extends round the cervix uteri. Immediately in 
front of the rectum the cervix is seen in transverse section, together 
with a portion of the vagina, and in front of this the bladder also in 
section. 

History; When first seen the growth was obviously inoperable. 
A portion was removed for microscopic examination. An inguinal 
colostomy was performed and 100 mg. of radium were passed' into the 
lumen of the growth through the colostomy opening, and left in for 
forty-eight hours. Radium was again introduced six weeks later. 
Three months after colostomy, laparotomy was again performed for 
intestinal obstruction. Obstruction was found to be due to numerous 
adhesions amongst the small intestines as the result of secondary 
deposits in the peritoneum. The obstruction was temporarily relieved, 
and the patient died ten days later, having lived less than four months 
from the time when first seen. 

Remarks .—The specimen is a good illustration of the rapid growth 
and diffuse infiltration usually met with when carcinoma of the rectum 
attacks a young subject. Besides this patient (aged 21) I have had 
under my care at the Metropolitan Hospital patients aged 17, 20 and 23 
respectively, with carcinoma of the rectum. They were all seen within 
a short time of the onset of symptoms and in none was it possible to do 
more than colostomy for their relief. Radium, though applied twice in 
a fairly large dose, seemed to have no beneficial influence on the growth. 
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the right thigh. A skiagram, which cannot now be found, is said to have 
shown no bony change. A diagnosis of early tuberculous disease of the 
hip-joint was made and a weight extension applied for a few weeks and 
then the hip was immobilized in plaster until August. 

In February this year the boy appeared in the Orthopaedic Depart¬ 
ment. He now has the same slight limitation of movement. There is 
1 in. wasting of the thigh (possibly due to plaster) and less than ^ in. 
shortening. A skiagram shows the typical changes in the head of the 
femur described by Calv4—flattening of the head of the femur, division 
of the ossific nucleus of the epiphysis, irregularity of the epiphyseal 
line, and thickening of the neck of the femur. It also shows some bony 
change in the upper part of the acetabulum. 

There is no evidence that the boy has ever suffered from rickets, and 
the Wassermann reaction is negative. 

Mr. Elmslie considered these cases important, as they should be dis¬ 
tinguished from tubercle and should not be treated by fixation. He considered 
that it was possible to diagnose the condition on the clinical signs, there being 
a little limitation of movement, real shortening, and a feeling of thickening in 
the region of the femoral neck, with no history, or at most only a very brief 
history, of any acute stage. 


Bilateral Charcot’s Disease of the Tarsus. 

By A. S. Blundell Bankakt, M.C. 

Female, aged 45, widow, with four children living and all healthy 
except one who is blind from inflammation of the eyes soon after birth. 
One child died, aged 7 weeks, from “ general debility.” Husband said 
to have had good health until his death from pneumonia. Onset five 
years ago with “ acute rheumatism ” affecting nearly all the joints. All 
recovered except those of the feet, which remained weak and have 
become progressively weaker. General enlargement of both ankles. 
Extreme valgus deformity and laxity of sub-astragaloid joints. Some 
grating on movement. No pain. Trophic ulcer under head of first 
metatarsal bone of left foot. Gait awkward, but not ataxic. Bomberg’s 
sign not marked. Knee-jerks absent. No definite anaesthesia. Left 
pupil fixed in moderate dilatation, and inactive to light and accommo¬ 
dation. Bight pupil reacts normally. Shooting pains in the legs have 
been noticed for some months. 
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Macrodactyly with Anterior Metatarsalgia. 

By A. S. Blundell Bankart, M.C. 

Female, aged 42. Says she was bom with “ two great toes ” on 
the left foot, the second toe on that side being at birth somewhat 
larger than the first. The subsequent growth of the toe has been out 
of proportion to that of the other toes. Lately the patient has had 
pain beneath the head of the second metatarsal bone and around the 
ankle, in addition to the inconvenience caused by the length of the toe. 
The right foot is normal. On the left side there are the normal 
number of toes, but the second toe is enlarged in all dimensions. It 
projects beyond the great toe proper, and is both broader and thicker 
than it. Beneath the head of the second metatarsal bone there is a 
considerable thickening both of the soft parts and of the underlying 
bone, forming a pad upon which the patient walks. A bony swelling 
is also to be felt on the outer side of the os calcJis, just behind the 
external malleolus. 

X-rays show diffuse irregular cartilaginous (?) overgrowth affecting 
the head of the second metatarsal bone and the whole of the proximal 
phalanx of the second toe on the left side. Similar changes to a less 
degree in the head of the third metatarsal and soft parts around. The 
anterior end of the os calcis and the cuboid and other parts of the tarsus 
are also affected. 


Recovered Birth Paralysis with Residual Subluxation of 

the Shoulder-joint. 

By A. S. Blundell Bankart, M.C. 

Female, aged 12. Difficult birth; instrumental delivery. Injurj- 
to left arm noted at the time. Paralysis of whole left upper extremity 
noticed immediately after birth. Subsequently, the fingers, wrist and 
elbow became flexed and contracted. Under active treatment (massage, 
manipulation, &c.) the contractures disappeared and the paralysis 
slowly recovered. On examination all the muscles of the limb are 
active and react normally. Abduction of the arm is possible actively 
to a right angle, passively to nearly vertical. External rotation is 
limited about half the normal. The left shoulder is flattened, and 
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the head of the humerus is displaced backwards. ^ Apart from the 
limitation of abduction beyond a right angle and rotation, the patient 
has excellent use of the limb. Full extension of the left elbow is 
slightly deficient, owing to an injury of that joint at birth. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. H. A. T. Faikbank said that in this particular case he thought 
operation—viz., opening the front of the shoulder-joint and division of the 
subscapularis muscle—was advisable. With regard to the general question 
of the frequency of subluxation of the shoulder-joint after birth palsy, having 
paid considerable attention to these cases, his impression was that all cases 
either got this deformity or showed a strong tendency thereto imless properly 
treated. The muscles recovered and subluxation supervened. As to why 
these cases were not more frequently seen in adult life, he had no suggestion 
to make except to say that there was some reason to think they might improve 
somewhat as the patients grew up. In the youngest children the displacement 
was reducible completely, in slightly older children reduction was incomplete, 
and later the head of the humerus became entirely irreducible. But in children 
aged 8 to 12 he had met with at least two cases in which the subluxation was 
partially reducible. One required operation ; the other, a recent case referred 
to him by Mr. O. L. Addison, was bilateral. The right arm was so useful, the 
subluxation being partly reducible, that no operation was performed upon it. 
On the left side the deformity w^as more marked and called for operation. 
He had not met with a case in adult life. 

Mr. Max Page stated that he had seen several cases of Erb’s palsy in 
adults, in all of which some measure of disability and paralysis persisted. 
With regard to the treatment, he would like to know jvhat Mr. Bankart thought 
of the procedure of osteotomy of the humerus followed by rotation of the arm 
outwards. He had treated one case in this way in a girl, aged 12—unfortu¬ 
nately the child broke the arm shortly after operation and it was allowed to 
unite in an* uncorrected position. 

Mr. Laming Evans mentioned a case which had recently been under his 
care. The head of the humerus was displaced backwards and was lying in 
a false cavity corresponding with the posterior border of the cotyloid cavity. 
Movements at the shoulder-joint were very limited in all directions. The 
pectoralis major was the only muscle which appeared contracted. An attempt 
at mobilization was first made by division of the shortened tendon of the 
pectoralis major, and movement of the joint under anaesthesia. A slight 
improvement of a temporary nature followed. At a second operation, the head 
of the humerus was removed, the cut surface of the neck of the bone was 
covered with a layer of deep fascia which was fastened round the neck, and 
the neck was replaced in the region of the cotyloid cavity. The cartilage 
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covering the head was much atrophied and, in parts, absent. Progressive 
improvement had taken place since the operation about a year ago ; the range 
of mobility at the shoulder-joint had much increased. 

Mr. J. E. H. Roberts said that he was showing a boy, aged 17, at the next 
meeting of the Clinical Section. He was an old case of birth palsy with 
posterior subluxation of the shoulder and anterior dislocation of the head of 
the radius. The muscles of the upper arm and part of the forearm had 
recovered, but although the elbow could be passively flexed and extended, 
on attempt at active movement the biceps and triceps and some of the forearm 
muscles contracted simultaneously. Mr. Roberts said he had recently treated 
four children under a month old with birth palsy by Mr. Fairbank’s method 
of abduction to a right angle and flexion at elbow in a celluloid splint. Two 
had recovered after two months, and at no time showed any evidence of 
subluxation. One, a bilateral case, whose treatment was delayed by a fracture 
of the humerus, now showed some signs of improvement after three weeks 
in a splint, but there was some degree of posterior subluxation. The fourth 
case showed as yet no improvement, but there was no subluxation. 

The President (Mr. E. Muirhead Little) said he had treated two cases, 
with good functional result, by osteotomy of the humerus. 

Ankylosis of the Temporo-maxillary Joint. 

By A. S. Blundell Bankart, M.C. 

Female child, aged 3. Has never been able to open the mouth 
properly. No history of any illness or of any affection of the joint or 
of any injury at birth which might have accounted for it. Birth not 
difficult. On examination, the lower jaw is small and ill developed. 
The lower teeth are behind the line of the upper. The chin is dis¬ 
placed to the left. The right condyle of the jaw is abnormally 
prominent. The left condyle cannot be distinguished. There is about 
} in. separation of the front teeth, and this cannot be appreciably 
increased even under anaesthesia. 

Case of Scoliosis associated with Primary Myopathy. 

By E. Laming Evans, F.E.C.S. 

H. P., MALE, aged 16. Arms had been weak all his life; weakness 
of spine had been noticed two and a half years only. The upper six 
dorsal vertebrae showed a marked deviation to the right with an extreme 
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degree of rotation. There was an absence of any increase in the lumbar 
lordosis which is commonly found in cases of primary myopathy. The 
muscles which had atrophied were the pectorales major and minor, 
teres major, latissimus dorsi, biceps and triceps. The forearm and 
hand muscles were unaffected. The lower limbs were well developed 
and, except the tensor fasciae femoris, showed no hypertrophy. The 
tendo Achillis on both sides showed right-angled contracture. The 
knee-jerks were increased. 

The exhibitor regarded it as an unusual type of spinal curvature 
in a case of myopathy commencing in early life: such cases usually 
show marked lordosis in the lumbar region, with dorsal kyphosis before 
any lateral deviation occurs. 


Case of Talipes Equino-valgus of Doubtful Origin. 

By E. Laming Evans, F.E.C.S. 

J. E., BOY, aged 7. A deformity of the left foot was noticed by the 
mother at the age of 1; was treated by plaster of Paris casing at the 
age of 6 for tubercular disease of the tarsus. Was first seen at the 
Eoyal National Orthopaedic Hospital in November, 1913; the left foot 
showed then marked abduction at the mid-tarsal joint and plantar 
flexion at the ankle-joint. The head of the astragalus appeared enlarged, 
and was prominent on the inner side of the foot below the internal 
malleolus. The lower end of the tibia was also enlarged. Movement 
at the ankle-joint was absent; 3 in. of genu valgum were present on the 
left side; the movements of the knee-joint were normal. Von Pirquet’s 
cutaneous test and Wassermann’s test proved negative. 

Examined by X-rays, the lower epiphysis of the tibia showed con¬ 
siderable enlargement in its longitudinal diameter, a dense fibrous and 
osseous union with the astragalus, which was dense and irregular in 
structure. The os calcis and cuboid presented normal trabecular 
structure. The scaphoid, internal cuneiform and proximal end of the 
first metatarsal were replaced by a series of discrete dense masses, 
suggesting enchondromata. The outlines of the articular cartilages 
entering into the knee-joint were hazy and obscured, and numerous 
dense opaque rounded masses were dotted in the tissues outside the 
joint. The fibula showed atrophy. 

The exhibitor considered the condition due to a primary develop¬ 
mental error. 
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Case of Scoliosis of Functional Character. 

By E. Laming Evans, F.R.C.S. 

E. H., FEMALK, aged 21; fell at age of 12, spraining her back; first 
noticed curvature at the age of 14. Has been treated off and on since 
age of 15, including fourteen months’ remedial exercises. 

First seen in February, 1914. She presented a sharp left lumbar 
scoliosis with a secondary right cervical curve; the whole trunk above 
the loin was deviated to the left, the vertebra prominens being held 
vertically above the outer side of the left buttock. In the supine 
position the curve was much ameliorated. The legs were equal in 
length. 

X-ray examination showed an area of diminished opacity corre¬ 
sponding to the lower part of the body of the second lumt)ar vertebra 
and the upper part of the body of tbe third lumbar vertebra on the 
right side. The remaining vertebral bodies appeared normal. The 
same radiographic change was repeated in three negatives, one taken 
when aged 19, and the other two quite recently. The area of diminished 
opacity does not appear to have increased or diminished during the 
period of observation. 

The exhibitor suggested that some obscure change in the second and 
third lumbar vertebrae was the cause of a scoliosis which, clinically, 
appeared to be purely functional. 


Case of Poliomyelitis of Extensive Distribution with 
Dislocation of the Left Hip. 

By R. C. Elmslie, M.S. 

F. R., FEMALE, aged 11. An accurate history is somewhat difficult 
to obtain, as the mother is an epileptic and her memory is extremely 
bad. It appears, however, that the child was healthy until the age of 6, 
when she had a fall. She was not obviously injured, but during the 
following night she became paralysed. She was an in-patient in the 
London Hospital, where the diagnosis made was “ dorso-lumbar scoliosis, 
due to old infantile paralysis and Pott’s disease of the thoracic spine.” 
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She was apparently treated by recumbency upon a frame, and after¬ 
wards sent to Margate in a spinal support with headpiece. For the 
last two years or so she has received no treatment at all. She has 
not walked since the attack of paralysis, but can stand holding on to 
a chair. 

At the present time the child appears moderately healthy, the arms 
are not paralysed, the spine shows a very severe scoliosis convex to the 
right with much rotation, partly fixed ; there is no angular curve. The 
right lower limb is held abducted and flexed at the hip-joint, and except 
for slight residual power in the sartorius, tensor fasciae femoris and 
semi-tendinosus, is completely flail. The left lower limb is much 
stronger, all the muscles being present except possibly the tibials. 
The left hip is dislocated dorsally. 

Skiagrams show that the dislocation has been accompanied by con¬ 
siderable destruction of the acetabulum. 

The treatment proposed is by straightening the lower limbs, partially 
or completely correcting the scoliosis in plaster, and providing a pair of 
calliper splints and a support to the spine. 

Mr. Elmslie suggested that dislocation of the hip in poliomyelitis 
was possibly due to an arthritis occurring during the acute attack. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Faibbank agreed that paralytic dislocation of the hip was very rare. 
He had recently seen two cases. One was shown by a surgeon at a meeting 
of another Section of the Society. The child was much younger than 
Mr. Elmslie^s case, but the condition of the hip was precisely similar; the 
head of the femur could be slipped on to the lip of the sicetabulum and back 
into its proper place. The other case was the most severe case of poliomyelitis 
he had seen. All four limbs were almost completely paralysed; the spine 
formed a complete C curve, so that the left axilla rested on the left iliac 
crest. The left hip was dislocated. In Mr. Elmslie’s case he did not think 
it was really dislocated, only subluxated on to the edge of the acetabulum, 
and could be reduced easily. He thought an attempt might be made to 
retain the head of the femur in the acetabulum after section of the tensor 
fascifle femoris, &c. 

Mr. Laming Evans mentioned a case of infantile paralysis in a woman 
aged about 20, in which she was able, at will, to subluxate the left hip- 
joint, and at will to reduce the subluxation. Reposition was accompanied 
by a vibration, a report, and by a visible change in the contour of the region 
of the hip. 


Surgical Section. 

March 10. 1914. 

Mr. G. H. Makins, C.B., President of the Section, in the Chair. 


Gastro-jejunostomy: the Principles which should Determine 
its Application, and the Indications for its Use. 

By Herbert J. Paterson, M.C. 

Although thirty-three years have gone by since the operation of 
gastro-jejunostomy was performed for the first time by Wolfler there is 
still much difference of opinion as to how it acts. Consequently the 
principles which should determine its application are disputed, and 
surgeons disagree as to the indications for its use. 

As to the method by which the operation should be performed, there 
is a large measure of agreement. In the original operation the jejunum 
was united to the anterior wall of the stomach. Gradually the anterior 
operation has fallen out of favour. To-day with the great majority of 
surgeons the posterior “ no-loop ” operation as practised by Czerny is 
the method of choice, although a few surgeons still continue to employ 
the older procedure. I would point out that the description “ no-loop ” 
is not strictly accurate. It is impracticable, indeed inadvisable, to 
make the anastomosis absolutely close to the duodeno-jejunal junction. 
It is more correct, therefore, to speak of the posterior “ short-loop ” 
operation. 

Without doubt during the past fifteen years there has been a 
marked improvement in the results of gastro-jejunostomy, both imme¬ 
diate and remote. Acute regurgitant vomiting is a thing of the past; 
but are we satisfied that our results are yet as perfect as we could wish? 
The improvement which has taken place is attributed largely to the 
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adoption of the “ short-loop ” operation. I suggest we should ask 
ourselves whether there is a sure foundation for our belief in its 
superiority. How far is the improvement in our results due, not to the 
particular method employed, but to a general advance in our technique ? 
At present we have little knowledge of the ultimate results of the 
anterior operation performed by modem technique. 

There are reasons why neither method is ideal. It will, I think, be 
agreed that a gastro-jejunostomy opening should be placed as close 
as possible to the normal outlet of the stomach, in other words, near 
to the pylorus. In the posterior “ short-loop ” operation this is an 
anatomical impossibility. On the other hand, the long loop of the 
anterior operation is undoubtedly a disadvantage. To put the matter 
succinctly, the posterior operation is good anatomically but physio¬ 
logically unsound, the anterior operation is good physiologically but 
anatomically bad. 

There is little doubt that the immediate results of the posterior 
operation are better than those of the anterior. The patients con¬ 
valesce more smoothly, and vomiting is less common, while after the 
anterior operation it may be necessary to wash out the stomach once or 
twice during the first few days. As to the remote results, I am inclined 
to think that the advantage rests with the anterior operation. After 
the posterior operation some patients, few in number it is true, after 
remaining well for months or years begin to suffer discomfort. In 
some instances this is due to a mechanical defect at the site of the 
anastomosis, such as a constriction produced by contraction of the 
mesocolon encircling the anastomosis. I am quite clear that the 
mesocolon should be sutured to the stomach a little distance away from 
the suture line, and not to the jejunum or to the suture line, as is 
commonly taught. In other cases the defect is due to a kink produced 
by contraction of a dilated stomach, or to the formation of adhesions, or 
to rotation of the jejunum on its longitudinal axis during the process 
of suturing. Another cause of trouble is the narrowing of the lumen 
of the attached jejunum owing to the insertion of the serous suture too 
far from the cut edge. It is said that the anterior operation is more 
often followed by jejunal ulcer, but I do not think there is any positive 
proof of this. 

As a rule mechanical defects can be remedied. The practical 
point is, after which type of operation are they less common? At 
present we can hardly answer this question definitely, although there is 
some ground for answering it in favour of the anterior operation, but 
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this much is certain, that whatever the nature of the defect, it is a 
much more difficult matter to remedy it after a posterior than after an 
anterior operation. 

Not infrequently recurrence of symptoms after gastro-jejunostomy 
is attributed to supposed closure of the anastomotic opening. This 
is one of the instances in which radiography sometimes is misleading. 
That the food is passing out by the pylorus and not by the anastomotic 
opening is no evidence that the opening has become closed. A properly 
made gastro-jejunostomy rarely, if indeed ever, becomes closed, except 
as a result of gastro-jejunal ulceration, and this is not a common event. 
It is true that some of these occurrences are preventable, but so long 
as we are merely human they will be met with from time to time, 
and they do occur in the practice of the most skilful and experienced 
surgeons. The proportion of unsatisfactory cases is undoubtedly small, 
not more than 5 per cent.; still, such cases are met with, and the truth 
must be faced. 

There is, however, another ground of failure after gastro-jejunostomy, 
namely, the performance of the operation without proper indication. 
Probably more patients are unrelieved for this reason than on account 
of mistakes in technique. The operation has been performed on a 
clinical diagnosis and not on the evidence found on the operation table. 
The operation of gastro-jejunostomy will not relieve or cure malignant 
disease of the colon, the gastric crises of tabes dorsalis, chronic appendi¬ 
cular disease, chronic Bright’s disease, or migraine, to mention only 
some of the conditions treated by gastro-jejunostomy, of which instances 
have come under my notice. Naturally patients suffering from such 
diseases are no better after operation, and the case is regarded as an 
operative failure, whereas really it is not that the principle of gastro¬ 
jejunostomy but its application which is at fault. It is as Dr. W. J. 
Mayo puts it, “ A mistake both in diagnosis and operation.” 

My own experience is, that the remote results of the posterior 
operation are good, but those of the anterior operation slightly better. 
At present it would be premature to advocate a return to the anterior 
operation, but I do suggest that even received opinion may be but 
vanity, and that it behoves us from time to time to reconsider our 
methods in the light of the one true test, that of time. It is only by 
so doing that we may learn what to reject and what is worthy to 
survive. 

Next I purpose to consider briefly what are the principles which 
should determine the use of gastro-jejunostomy. The correct application 
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of any surgical procedure depends on a proper appreciation of its 
effects. It is a truism that it is unscientific to perform any operation 
when the indications are not clear, and the precise effect to be aimed at 
is uncertain. Therefore, from a clinical standpoint it is important to 
answer the question. How does gastro-jejunostomy act ? Is the opera¬ 
tion a mechanical one, or has it any physiological effect on the gastric 
secretion ? 

The prevailing view appears to be that the operation is a purely 
mechanical one, the provision of a new opening into the intestine,^ 
allowing the food to leave the stomach more readily and more quickly^ 
and, in the case of a duodenal ulcer, diverting the food from passing 
over the ulcer. For a good many years I have been advocating the 
view that the operation of gastro-jejunostomy is a physiological one. 
I will endeavour to put before you, very briefly, the reasons for my 
belief. 

First, in*view of the allegation that gastro-jejunostomy is a drainage 
operation, we must inquire what is the effect of gastro-jejunostomy on 
the evacuation of the stomach. Diverse views have been expressed on 
this subject. My experience is that in ceises in which there is no organic 
stenosis of the pylorus the evacuation of the stomach is slightly accele¬ 
rated. Usually the stomach is empty in from three to four hours after 
a meal. Another means of comparing the motility of the stomach 
before and after operation is afforded by the study of the amounts 
recovered one hour after a test meal. In 60 per cent, of a series of 
investigated cases the amount recovered after a test meal was less after 
operation than before, but the difference is not very great. In sixty-six 
cases the average amount recovered one hour after a test meal was 
190 c.c. before operation and 180 c.c. after operation. I think, therefore, 
we may conclude that in those cases in which the gastric motility is 
impaired markedly by pyloric stenosis or by adhesions the operation 
of gastro-jejunostomy results usually in a marked improvement in the 
evacuation of the stomach contents. In those cases, on the other hand, 
in which before operation the motility is unimpaired, gastro-jejunostomy 
usually slightly hastens, but occasionally retards, the evacuation of the 
stomach; but inasmuch as this retardation or acceleration falls within 
physiological limits, we are justified in saying that in cases in which, 
before operation, the motility of the stomach is unimpaired the 
evacuation of the stomach is unchanged by gastro-jejunostomy. 

These observations seem to me to be fatal to the view that gastro¬ 
jejunostomy is a mechanical operation. If gastro-jejunostomy acts by 
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draining the stomach, then unless the operation hastens markedly the 
evacuation of the stomach it can be of no value. This is contrary to 
experience. We know that after gastro-jejunostomy the evacuation 
of the stomach may be greatly delayed, and yet the patient gains 
complete relief, and remains permanently well. It is not easy to 
imagine on what grounds a gastro-jejunostomy is supposed to act as 
a drain. The stomach is not an inert bag but a muscular organ, and 
we should not expect it to empty itself by gravity. There is evidence 
that after gastro-jejunostomy the contractions of the stomach in some 
way control the efSuent of gastric contents into the jejunum. 

It is difficiilt by any mechanical explanation to account for the 
beneficial effects of gastro-jejunostomy in the absence of pyloric stenosis. 
Take the case of gastro-jejunostomy for duodenal ulcer. The view that 
a gastro-jejunostomy acts by preventing the food from passing over the 
ulcer is no longer tenable. We know from the evidence of radio¬ 
graphy that in some cases the food continues to leave the stoinach by 
the pylorus. If the mechanical explanation of the action of gastro¬ 
jejunostomy be correct such cases would not be benefited by the 
operation. This is contrary to experience. If the mechanical explana¬ 
tion of gastro-jejunostomy be correct, the pylorus should be occluded 
deliberately in every case when performing gastro-jejunostomy for 
duodenal ulcer. Some surgeons do this, but so far as I am aware there 
is no evidence that warrants the conclusion that the results in cases in 
which the pylorus has been occluded are better than in those in which 
this has not been done. 

The reasoning on which is based the conclusion that closure of the 
pylorus is advantageous seems to be somewhat illogical. The reason 
given is that when the pylorus is patent the food continues to leave the 
stomach through the pylorus, and therefore it should be occluded so as 
to ensure that the food passes out through the anastomotic opening. 
But if, as is alleged, gastro-jejunostomy is a drainage operation, what is 
the use of compelling the food to take a route to which it seems to have 
an objection? Surely under such circumstances drainage will be less 
efficient than before ? Then, again, if drainage be the end in view, surely 
two drains are better than one ! How, then, do the advocates of occlu¬ 
sion justify the closure of the drain, which on their own showing is the 
more efficient one ? Nature clearly shows her opinion of the procedure, 
for fortunately the ordinary method of closing the pylorus by a purse¬ 
string suture is quite inefficient, so that in time the pylorus becomes 
patent again. Therefore, although the damage done by closure is not 
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permanent, this practice complicates and prolongs the operation of 
of gastro-jejunostomy, and so cannot be said to be harmless. My view 
is, that it is immaterial whether the food leaves the stomach by the 
pylorus or by the stoma. 

Then, again, take the case of a gastric ulcer in the body of the 
stomach at the lesser curvature or near the cardia. How does the 
mechanical explanation of gastro-jejunostomy explain the relief of pain 
in these cases ? The anastomosis cannot prevent the contact of food 
with the ulcer; nor does it, as I have shown previously, hasten in¬ 
variably the evacuation of the stomach. There are some who deny that 
a gastro-jejunostomy is of any value in cases in which the ulcer is not 
near the pylorus. I can only say that I have performed a considerable 
number of gastro-jejunostomies for ulcer of the body of the stomach, 
and have followed up the after-results with great care, and in one case 
only has the result been unsatisfactory. 

If, then, gastro-jejunostomy does not act by drainage, how does it 
act ? This suggests a second inquiry. Has gastro-jejunostomy any 
effect on the gastric secretion which would account for its beneficial 
effects ? The most striking effect of gastro-jejunostomy on the gastric 
contents is the marked diminution of the total acidity. From examina¬ 
tion of a large number of cases I find that the average diminution of 
the total acidity after gastro-jejunostomy is 30 per cent. To what is 
this diminution of the total acidity due ? It is due, I think, partly 
to diminution of the total chlorides secreted by the gastric mucosa, and 
partly to neutralization of free hydrochloric acid by bile and pancreatic 
juice, which gain entrance to the stomach through the anastomotic 
opening. The presence of bile, as demonstrated by Gmelin's reaction, was 
detected in the gastric contents in 73 per cent, of my patients after 
gastro-jejunostomy. It is obvious that if bile gain an entrance into 
the stomach, pancreatic secretion must do so as well. Although Gmelin’s 
reaction is not obtained on examination of the gastric contents in 
27 per cent, of my patients after gastro-jejunostomy, this does not 
prove the absence of bile. On the contrary, I believe that the presence 
of bile in the gastric contents is a constant and important feature after 
gastro-jejunostomy. My reason for this statement is the observation 
that there is in 99 per cent, of my cases after gastro-jejunostomy an 
increase of the mineral chlorides in the gastric juice, as is shown in the 
following analysis :— 
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Gastric Analysis. 

Before gastro-jeju'nostoiny — 

Total chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*412 

FreeHCl... ... ... ... ... 0*036 

Protein HCl ... ... ... ... ... 0*266 

Mineral chlorides ... .. ... ... ... 0*109 

Aft^r gastrojejunostomy — 

Total chlorides ... ... ... ... ... ^ 0*332 

Free HCl.^ 0*000 

Protein HCl ... ... ... ... ... 0*146 

Mineral chlorides ... .. ... ... ... 0*186 

Increase in mineral chlorides = 0*077. 


This increase js not due to greater activity of the gastric mucosa, 
because as a rule there is (in 75 per cent, of my cases) a diminution of 
the total chlorides. If, then, this increase in the mineral chlorides be 
not the result of greater gastric activity, it must be due to chlorides 
added, from without, to the gastric contents. I think, therefore, the 
inference is irresistible that the increase is due to the mineral chlorides 
of the bile and pancreatic juice, which gain entrance to the stomach 
through the anastomosis. 

If this hypothesis be correct, then the effect of undoing a gastro¬ 
jejunostomy should be to diminish the amount of mineral chlorides 
in the gastric contents. This appears to be the case. On a number 
of occasions I have had an opportunity of performing gastric analyses 
on patients before and after gastro-jejunostomy, and again after gastro¬ 
jejunostomy has been undone. The result has always been the same, 
an increase in the mineral chlorides after gastro-jejunostomy, and a 
decrease towards the normal after restoration of the alimentary canal 
to its normal condition. This is well shown in the following illustrative 
case:— 

Gastric Analysis. 


Befor e gastro-jejunostomy — 

Total chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*420 

Free HCl. 0 051 

Protein HCl ... ... ... ... ... 0*289 

Mineral chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0 080 

Aft^ gastrojejunostomy — 

Total chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*365 

Free HCl. 0*000 

Protein HCl . 0*153 

Mineral chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*211 

After gastrojejunostomy was undcnie — 

Total chlorides ... ... ... ... 0*343 

Free HCl. 0*018 

Protein HCl ... ... ... ... ... 0*270 

Mineral chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*055 
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Here is another analysis which likewise shows marked diminution 
of the mineral chlorides in consequence of undoing a gastro¬ 
jejunostomy :— 

Gastric Analysis. 

After gasiro-jejunostoiJiy — 

Total chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*372 

FreeHCl. . 0*000 

Protein HCl . 0*204 

Mineral chlorides ... ... ... ... 0*167 

After gastro-jejunostomy was undone — 

Total chlorides ... ... ... ... 0*269 

Free HCl. 0*010 

Protein HCl ... ... ... ... ... 0*167 

Mineral chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*080 

Again, if my hypothesis be correct, in those cases in which, in 
addition to gastro-jejunostomy, an entero-anastomosis is performed, 
we should not expect to find this increase of the mineral chlorides, 
inasmuch as the bile and pancreatic juice are diverted through the 
entero-anastomotic opening. I have had ah opportunity of investi¬ 
gating this point in three cases. In all of them there was, not an 
increase, but a decrease in the mineral chlorides as shown in the 
following illustrative case:— 

Gastbio Analysis. 


Before gastro-jejunostomy — 

Total chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*335 

FreeHCl...- .. . 0*003 

Protein HCl . 0*175 

Mineral chlorides ... ... ... .. ... 0*166 

After gastro-jejunostomy and entero-anastomosis— 

Total chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*350 

FreeHCl. 0*000 

Protein HCl . 0*226 

Mineral chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*124 


In this case, notwithstanding the exceptional increase in the total 
chlorides, there was a decrease in the mineral chlorides. 

Again, if my hypothesis be correct, we should expect this increase 
in the mineral chlorides to be more marked in those cases in which 
there is marked excess of bile in the gastric contents. This I believe 
^ be the case, as is well illustrated in the following analysis:— 
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Gastric Analysis. 

Gastric ulcer — 

Total chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*281 

Free HCl. 0*000 

Protein HCl ... ... ... ... ... 0*131 

Mineral chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*149 

Five days after gastro-jejunostomy — 

Mineral chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*366 

Three weeks after gastrofefunostomy — 

Mineral chlorides ... ... ... ... ... 0*175 


In this case for several days after an anterior gastro-jejunostomy 
there was marked excess of bile in the gastric contents, and analysis 
showed that there was a very high percentage of mineral chlorides. 
Gradually this excess of bile disappeared, and gastric analysis showed 
a corresponding decrease in the mineral chlorides. 

The question may be asked, Does this increase in the mineral 
chlorides occur after operations other than gastro-jejunostomy? For 
example, take the operation of appendicectomy, is there an increase 
in the mineral chlorides after this operation ? In 26 per cent, of my 
cases of appendicectomy there was a marked decrease, in the remaining 
74 per cent, there was an increase; but whereas after gastro-jejunostomy 
the increase in mineral chlorides is accompanied by a decrease in the 
total chlorides, after appendicectomy the increase in the mineral 
chlorides is accompanied, as a rule, by an increase in the total chlorides. 


Gastric Analysis. 


Appendicular gastralgia— 
Total acidity 

Total chlorides 

Free HCl... 

Protein HCl 

Mineral chlorides ... 





= 52 
0*250 
0*000 
0*167 
0*083 

After appendicectomy — 

Total acidity 

Total chlorides 

Free HCl. 

Protein HCl 

Mineral chlorides ... 





= 72 
0*368 
0*014 
0*270 
0*083 


We see, then, that after a gastro-jejunostomy there is a constant 
increase in the mineral chlorides of the gastric juice. This increase 
must be due to chlorides added to the gastric juice by the entrance of 
bile and pancreatic juice, because— 

A— 33 
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(1) The total chlorides of the gastric contents are diminished. 

(2) Undoing gastro-jejunostomy diminishes once more the amount 
of mineral chlorides. 

(3) If an entero-anastomosis be performed, the increase in the 
mineral chlorides does not occur. 

(4) In cases in which there is marked excess of bile in the gastric 
contents there is a marked excess of mineral chlorides. 

(5) As a rule the increase in mineral chlorides does not follow 
operations other than gastro-jejunostomy. 

I find that the average increase in the mineral chlorides after gastro¬ 
jejunostomy is 0 077 per cent. Doubtless part of this increase is due 
to neutralization of free hydrochloric acid and consequent formation of 
sodium chloride. This does not affect my argument because— 

(1) This neutralization must be caused by the carbonates of the bile 
and pancreatic juice. 

(2) If, before gastro-jejunostomy, free hydrochloric acid be absent 
from the gastric contents, there is still an increase in the mineral 
chlorides after gastro-jejunostomy. 


Gastric Analysis. 


Duodenal ulcer (before gastro-jejunostomy)- 


Total chlorides 

0*259 

FreeHCl... 

0*000 

Protein HCl 

0-156 

Mineral chlorides ... 

0-102 

nal ulcer (after gastro-jejunostomy) — 

Total chlorides 

0-248 

Free HOI. . 

0 000 

Protein HCl 

0-054 

Mineral chlorides ... 

0-193 


Roughly speaking, the bile and pancreatic juice contain 0‘4 per cent, 
of mineral chlorides. I think, therefore, we may conclude that on the 
average the gastric contents after gastro-jejunostomy contain between 
10 and 15 per cent, of bile and pancreatic juice. The average amount 
of bile, therefore, which regurgitates into the stomach is between 5 and 
10 per cent. 

If my hypothesis as to the cause of the increase of mineral chlorides 
after gastro-jejunostomy be correct, then we have at hand a meajns 
of comparing the effects of the different types of operation on the 
regurgitation of bile and pancreatic juice. The amount of the increase 
of mineral chlorides gives us an indication of the amounts of bile 
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and pancreatic juice which regurgitate into the stomach. The average 
increase of mineral chlorides after the different types of gastro¬ 
jejunostomy is shown in the following table:— 


Avebaqe Imcbease in Mineral Chlorides after Gastro-jejunostomy. 


Posterior (Mayo) ... 
Posterior (iso-peristaltic) 
Posterior (vertical) 
Anterior (transmesocolic) 
Anterior (long loop) 


0 082 
0*096 
0*087 
0*080 
0*070 


The differences are small, but what there is is in favour of the 
anterior operation. The iso-peristaltic posterior method is the least 
favourable. At any rate, these observations seem to me to indicate that 
the type of operation is of less importance than the manner in which 
it is performed. 

I'have stated thus briefly what I believe to be the main effects 
of gastro-jejunostomy on the gastric contents. In conclusion, it remains 
to be considered what effects these changes have on a gastric or 
duodenal ulcer. In other words, how does a gastro-jejunostomy act? 
Clearly, where there is pyloric stenosis the chief use of gastro-jejunostomy 
is the provision of a new outlet for the gastric contents. This function 
of gastro-jejunostomy does not require further discussion. It is with 
cases in which there is no organic stenosis that I am now dealing. 

I think it is clear that in cases in which there is not organic 
stenosis drainage does not explain the beneficial effects of gastro¬ 
jejunostomy on ulcers. From a study of my cases it is evident that 
the relief afforded does not depend on hastened evacuation of the 
stomach. After gastro-jejunostomy the evacuation of the stomach 
may be markedly retarded, and the amount recovered after a test 
meal increased considerably, and yet the patient gains relief, and 
remains permanently well. This is, I think, conclusive evidence against 
the mechanical hypothesis as to the action of gastro-jejunostomy. To 
my mind the conclusion is irresistible, that gastro-jejunostomy is a 
physiological operation. 

It is easy to ascertain the changes in the gastric contents which 
follow gastro-jejunostomy, but at present we must admit that we 
can only speculate as to which of those changes is the important factor 
in the relief of the patient. As I have already pointed out, a most 
striking feature after gastro-jejunostomy is the diminution of the total 
acidity. As a rule, there is also a diminution of the active hydrochloric 
A —33a 
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acid. Even if the active hydrochloric acid be not diminished after 
gastro-jejunostomy, or, as sometimes happens, be increased, there is 
still a diminution of the total acidity. ■ 

This suggests that it is the lowering of the total acidity which 
is of importance, rather than merely the diminution of the active 
hydrochloric acid. Possibly organic acids are of more importance 
than is supposed, and the diminution of the organic acids is one of 
the factors at work. That diminution of the free hydrochloric acid 
is not the chief factor is clear, since before operation free hydrochloric 
acid may be absent entirely, and yet the patient gains relief from all 
symptoms. My impression is, that in patients who have no free 
hydrochloric acid before operation the results are not so good as in 
those who have free hydrochloric acid. This is due probably to impair¬ 
ment of gastric digestion as the result of absence of free hydrochloric 
acid. In cases in which there is severe chronic gastritis with abundant 
secretion of mucus, possibly a gastro-jejunostomy opening acts as a 
less rigid sentinel than the pylorus, and so more readily permits 
the escape, from the stomach, of indigestible mucus. 

Probably the lowering of the total acidity is but part of the aid which 
surgery gives to Nature. The presence of bile and pancreatic juice 
in the gastric contents after gastro-jejunostomy is so constant that 
it is to the action of these juices I would give pride of place in the 
therapeutical effects of gastro-jejunostomy. It would seem that they do 
something more than merely modify the acidity of the gastric contents. 
Haply they may produce an emulsion, or exercise some specific influence, 
as to the nature of which we are completely in the dark. Much of the 
workings in Nature’s laboratory are beyond our ken. 

Lastly, as to the indications for gastro-jejunostomy. In regard to 
the value of this operation in cases of pyloric stenosis, of duodenal ulcer 
and of gastric ulcer close to the pylorus, there is general agreement. It 
is its value in cases of ulcer of the body of the stomach and as a treat¬ 
ment for gastric haemorAage which is disputed. If the hypothesis be 
correct that gastro-jejunostomy is not a drainage operation but a physio¬ 
logical operation, it follows that it is indicated in cases of ulcer of the 
stomach, even if they be not situated near the pylorus. As to gastric 
haemorrhage, there are many surgeons who believe that when surgical 
treatment is indicated the correct treatment is to open the stomach 
and deal directly with the bleeding point. This teaching might be 
considered sound if we could be sure of finding a definite bleeding 
point in all cases, or at any rate in the majority of cases. Such a 
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condition is the exception and not the rule. My belief is that in the 
majority of cases of duodenal ulcer, and many cases of gastric ulcer, the 
haemorrhage comes, not from the ulcer, but from erosions of the gastric 
mucosa, secondary either to hypersecretion or hyperacidity. Gastro¬ 
jejunostomy removes both these conditions, and so allows the erosions 
to heal. Then, again, cases are met with in which there is haemorrhage 
recurring so frequently or so profusely that surgical treatment is indi¬ 
cated, and yet there is no definite ulcer palpable. No direct treatment 
of the numerous bleeding points is practicable. The whole stomach is 
weeping blood. Here, too, the bleeding is the result probably of hyper¬ 
secretion or hyperacidity, and gastro-jejunostomy is an efficient treatment. 
Gastro-jejunostomy possesses these advantages: that it is applicable 
equally to cases of acute or chronic ulcer, it renders exploration of 
the stomach unnecessary, and it can be performed in a very short 
time. 

There is another and important indication for gastro-jejunostomy— 
namely, perforation of a gastric or duodenal ulcer. In 1906 I advocated 
'that gastro-jejunostomy should be performed as a routine measure, in 
addition to closure of the perforation, in all cases of perforated ulcers, 
and I gave my reasons for adopting this procedure, so this is no occasion 
to recapitulate them here. This suggestion has been much criticized, 
but further experience has confirmed the belief that it is right. Many 
of those who came to criticize have stayed to bless, and this practice 
has received the imprimatur of so great an authority as Dr. John B. 
Deaver. 

The treatment of those patients whose chief symptom is frequent and 
copious vomiting is often a difficult problem. In the past, when surgical 
treatment was suggested, one was apt to think that gastro-jejunostomy 
was indicated, and in some cases it did give relief. The reason why it 
sometimes gave relief is that, as has been pointed out by Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane, vomiting may be due to a kink at the duodeno-jejunal junction, 
and a gastro-jejunostomy, more by good luck than by sound surgery, may 
rectify the kink. The feature of this type of case is the frequency and 
amount of the vomiting and the comparative freedom from pain. 
I think we may summarize these cases in reference to gastro-jejunostomy 
in this way: that in cases of severe and frequent vomiting, unaccom¬ 
panied by marked definite pain, gastro-jejunostomy is contra-indicated. 

On one point there must be no compromise, gastro-jejunostomy is 
contra-indicated absolutely when no organic lesion is present, except in 
cases of severe or continued gastric haemorrhage. Gastro-jejunostomy 
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is a physiological operation, applicable only in the presence of definite 
pathological indication. An operation performed on a clinical dia¬ 
gnosis, unconfirmed by the pathological findings, is not sound surgery. 

Gastro-jejunostomy is not yet an obsolete operation, neither is it 
a panacea for all gastric ills, and its performance without proper indica¬ 
tions usually leads to disappointment, and occasionally is followed by 
disaster. 

There are, I think, four practical lessons to be learnt from the facts 
which I have put before you :— 

(1) That the type of gastro-jejunostomy employed is of less import¬ 
ance than the manner in which it is performed. 

(2) That occlusion of the pylorus is an unnecessary complication of 
gastro-jejunostomy, and is based on erroneous pathology. 

(3) That if gastro-jejunostomy be a physiological operation, its use 
for the treatment of gastric haemorrhage is correct and explicable. 

(4) That if gastro-jejunostomy be a physiological operation, then it 
is as efficient a treatment for ulcers of the body of the stomach as for 
ulcers near the pylorus; in other words, gastro-jejunostomy is preferable 
to excision. 

Notwithstanding the admirable work on this subject which comes 
from the Mecca of Surgery—the Mayo Clinic—I regard as “ not 
proven ” the view as to the great frequency with which carcinoma is 
grafted on simple ulcer. Granted, however, for the sake of argument, 
that it is proved, at any rate there is no evidence that such an event is 
frequent after a gastro-jejunostomy has been performed. My own 
experience coincides with that of Professor Kocher and Dr. Gressot, 
that malignant degeneration of ulcers occurs in less than 3 per cent, of 
all cases after the operation of gastro-jejunostomy for supposed simple 
ulcer. Viewed from this standpoint, the teaching that excision of 
simple ulcers is advisable or necessary is not based on established 
conclusions, and is contrary to clinical experience. 



Cases illustrative of the Effects of Different Types of Gastro-jejunostomy on the 

Gastric Contents. 
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(Ill) Posterior, Short-loop, Vertical Opening. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Sir Frederic Eve said that his own experience led him to agree with 
Mr. Paterson in most of his conclusions. He had always looked upon gastro¬ 
jejunostomy as a physiological operation, and they were indebted to Mr. Paterson 
for the chemical evidence that he had placed before them. It had been long 
recognized that a regurgitation of bile into the stomach occurred after gastro¬ 
jejunostomy ; and without evidence of a vicious circle it might be a cause of 
discomfort. Two doctors operated on by a well-known surgeon complained to 
him (the speaker) of discomfort arising from this cause, and one was in the 
habit of washing out his stomach to get rid of the bile. 

He fully concurred in the importance of making the stoma in the most 
mobile portion of the stomach—i.e., the pyloric antrum, and as a rule had 
carried this out. Some six years ago,^ in a lecture, he pointed out that the 
X-ray examination of his cases of gastro-jejunostomy showed that even when 
the pyloric orifice was patent the bismuth passed immediately through the 
stoma. Thus clinical observation was opposed to the experimental conclusions 
of Cannon. This discrepancy had recently been cleared up by Hartmann and 
M^tivet, who found that when in the dog the stoma was placed in the cardiac 
portion, the greater part of the gastric contents passed through the pylorus; 
on the contrary, when the stoma was in the pyloric antrum the gastric 
contents passed almost completely through the stoma. This recent observa¬ 
tion placed clinical and experimental evidence in accord ; at the same time it 
suggested a reason for the divergence of clinicians as to the results of gastro¬ 
jejunostomy in gastric ulcers at a distance from the pylorus, and, therefore, 
not attended with pyloric spasm. He had contended that favourable results 
were obtained in these cases, and this might be due to the fact that he placed 
the stoma in the pyloric region. He was in the habit, for greater precision, of 
marking out the position of the stoma by an anchoring stitch passing through 
the muscularis at each angle. The experimental observation of Hartmann, 
above mentioned, showed that occlusion of the pylorus was unnecessary even 
in ulcers clearly duodenal. A few years ago he did this in some few cases, 
but gave it up on finding that cases of duodenal ulcer treated by gastro¬ 
jejunostomy only did perfectly well. As regards excision of simple callous 
ulcer, he had never performed it, believing that the results of gastro-jejunostomy 
were so satisfactory that it was not justifiable to expose patients to the greater 
risk of excision, which amounted to 10 per cent, in collected cases (Payr, 
Kuttner). The chief argument in favour of excision was the danger of 
cancerous transformation of chronic ulcer. The estimation of the frequency 
of this derived from histological examination had, he thought, been much too 
liberal. Clinical experience, from watching his own cases, had convinced him 
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that it was excessively rare after gastro-jejunostomy for ulcer. He almost 
invariably performed the posterior operation, and found no difficulty in bringing 
the bowel to the pyloric antrum. Of course the loop of jejunum required to be 
somewhat longer. If, owing to adhesions of the stomach to the posterior 
parietes, he could not carry out the posterior operation, he brought the 
jejunum through the transverse mesocolon and great omentum, and sutured 
it to the anterior gastric wall. The stoma was finally made inferior by 
stitching the omentum and mesocolon—where the bowel was brought through 
—to the anterior gastric wall. 

Dr. Akthur Hertz said that during the last six years he had examined a 
large number of patients with the X-rays from a few weeks to ten years after 
a gastro-enterostomy had been performed upon them by various surgeons, with 
various degrees of success. His results agreed, as far as he knew, with those 
of all other workers on the subject both in England and abroad. Like them, 
he had come to the conclusion that gastro-enterostomy gave relief by draining 
the stomach, and that any chemical changes due to the entry of bile and 
pancreatic juice into the stomach were of quite minor importance. He had 
had the opportunity of examining patients in several instances with the 
surgeons who had performed the operation, and without exception they had 
all been convinced of the accuracy of this view. He felt sure that Mr. Paterson 
would be converted to their opinion if he would investigate his cases with the 
X-rays with the same thoroughness with which he had investigated them from 
the chemical point of view, for the increased efficiency of drainage of the 
stomach produced by a stoma gave a satisfactory explanation of his results, 
whereas the rapid passage of the chyme from the stoma as seen with the 
X-rays was a fact which no chemical investigations could controvert. Mr. 
Paterson questioned the accuracy of X-ray examinations, because they had 
occasionally led to the conclusion that the stoma had closed, whereas he 
regarded this as an impossibility. But out of the large number of observa¬ 
tions he (Dr. Hertz) had made he had only seen one case in which nothing 
passed out of the stoma, and this was one of the most unsuccessful he had ever 
come across, the patient having been rendered much worse by the operation, 
as she required to wash her stomach out several times a day in order to 
remove the bile which collected in her stomach. He was unable to explain 
why the stoma did not act, as at the second operation it was found to be quite 
patent; possibly the extensive adhesions, which had fixed the front of the 
pyloric end of the stomach to the anterior abdominal wall since the per¬ 
formance of the first operation, might in some way have dragged upon the 
stoma and prevented it from acting. With the X-rays it was possible to watch 
the chyme pass through the stoma from the moment the food began to enter 
the stomach until gastric digestion was over; a varying proportion passed 
through the pylorus, but this was almost always very much less than that 
which passed through the stoma, even if the pylorus was healthy. Evidence 
of this kind was clearly much more convincing than that obtained by the 
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passage of a stomach-tube, which could only show the amount of gastric 
contents present at one given moment after a meal; moreover, in some cases 
it was impossible to empty the stomach completely by a stomach-tube, as had 
been conclusively shown by some recent X-ray observations. If a gastro¬ 
enterostomy acted solely by allowing the alkaline bile and pancreatic juice to 
enter the stomach, it would be quite unjustifiable ever to perform the operation, 
as equally good results would be obtained with less trouble and greater safety 
by giving the patient an alkaline powder and allowing him to swallow small 
quantities of it during gastric digestion. He could, indeed, completely 
neutralize his gastric contents in this way, whereas Mr. Paterson's observations 
showed that they were still acid after the operation. Moreover, the diminu¬ 
tion in gastric acidity, which Mr. Paterson had shown occurred after gastro¬ 
enterostomy, was no greater than that which Dr. Craven Moore and others 
had proved to occur if olive oil or a small dose of belladonna was taken before 
meals. With Mr. Paterson’s theory it was quite impossible to explain the 
benefit, which he had shown might occur in cases of ulcer associated with 
deficient instead of increased acidity and in the rare cases in which achylia 
was present. With his theory it was also impossible to explain how the Eoux 
operation could ever be successful, as the anastomosis between the two 
intestinal loops prevented the passage of the duodenal contents into the 
stomach ; Dr. Hertz had indeed seen two cases in which a gastro-enterostomy 
had proved partially unsuccessful, but became completely successful after it 
had been converted into a Eoux operation by making an anastomosis between 
the two intestinal loops. The results obtained by Mr. Paterson’s chemical 
investigations could easily be explained as a result of drainage combined with 
the entry of a little bile and pancreatic juice into the stomach, the occurrence 
of which Dr. Hertz did not wish for a moment to deny. It was well known 
that the chief chemical stimulants of the secretion of gastric juice were not in 
the food as it was swallowed, but in the products of its digestion. If, there¬ 
fore, the stomach emptied itself with abnormal rapidity, these substances 
formed in insufficient quantities in the stomach, and the stimulation of the 
flow of gastric juice was deficient. The excellent results obtained in cases of 
duodenal ulcer by gastro-enterostomy were due to the fact that for some time 
after the operation practically all the gastric contents passed through the 
stoma, as the unrelaxed pylorus afforded a considerable resistance to the 
passage of food in comparison with the widely open stoma. Only at a later 
stage when the ulcer was healed and the pylorus relaxed more readily did a 
certain amount of chyme pass through the duodenum, but the quantity which 
passed through remained much less than before the operation, and any coarse 
or insufficiently chewed articles of diet would pass out of the stoma rather than 
through the narrow pyloric* canal, and so irritation of the duodenum was 
avoided. Moreover, the gastric juice, which was often continuously secreted 
even when no food was present in the stomach in patients who had or had had 
a duodenal ulcer, escaped through the stoma when the stomach was otherwise 
empty instead of passing through the pylorus; the chief factor which prevented 
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the healing of an ulcer or the formation of a new one was in this way 
removed. He could not understand why Mr. Paterson should call his chemical 
hypothesis a physiological hypothesis in opposition to the drainage theory, as 
no treatment could be more physiological than one which gave comparative 
rest to the stomach and almost complete rest to the duodenum by allowing the 
greater part of the gastric contents to leave the stomach through the stoma. 

Mr. J. P. Dobson thought that Mr. Paterson’s paper was a reminder that 
there were still many things which we did not understand about the operation 
of gastro-enterostomy and its effects, and that even yet it was not uncommonly 
performed in unsuitable cases and with unsatisfactory results. Mr. Dobson 
said he wished to confine his remarks to the place of gastro-enterostomy in 
the treatment of ulcers of the body and lesser curvature of the stomach and 
to the subject of gastro-jejunal and jejunal ulceration after gastro*enterostomy. 
The view was commonly held that gastro-enterostomy acted merely mechani¬ 
cally. If this view was correct it followed that the operation was likely to be 
of little avail in ulcers of the lesser curvature or of the body of the stomach 
unless these ulcers were at the same time associated with some degree of 
stenosis. It was obvious that a gastro-enterostomy would not prevent the 
irritation caused by food passing over an ulcer high up on the lesser curvature. 
The treatment of these ulcers by excision had therefore been practised by a 
number of surgeons. He (Mr. Dobson) had performed the operation himself 
many times and had found that the results were unsatisfactory. The opera¬ 
tion might be exceedingly diflScult; in many cases the ulcer was adherent to 
the liver or the pancreas, and sometimes perforation had occurred, the base 
of the ulcer being formed by the adherent viscus. Accurate suturing was 
difficult; there was some risk of soiling the peritoneum, and drainage was very 
frequently necessary. Recurrence of symptoms was common after excision. 
He had had three cases of recurrence of ulceration which had necessitated 
a gastro-enterostomy. He had also operated upon a case in which, after 
excision by another surgeon, ulceration had recurred and caused perforation 
from which the patient had died. Another case of perforation of a recurrent 
ulcer had also occurred in the Leeds General Infirmary. In two of the 
cases the appendix had been removed at the first operation. Whatever part 
it might have played in causing the original ulcer it clearly could have 
nothing to do with its recurrence. The presence of an unabsorbed suture had 
been held responsible for the development of gastro-jejunal ulcers after gastro¬ 
enterostomy, and it was possible that recurrence in the scar might be caused 
in the same way. But in aU the cases except one, in which there was some 
doubt, fine catgut was used for the internal suture. In one case the ulceration 
developed at some distance from the scar. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the results of excision were so bad that the operation should be 
abandoned. These cases might be treated by a combination of excision and 
gastro-enterostomy, but this operation had the same dangers as excision, with 
the added time and risk of the gastro-enterostomy. It might be useful in 
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ulcers of the anterior surface. When a large ulcer was present on the lesser 
curvature Mr. Dobson preferred the modified method of partial gastrectomy 
described by him previously.^ It was a very satisfactory oi)eration and was 
cleaner and easier and quicker than either the excision of a wedge or a trans- 
gastric excision. In the majority of cases gastro-enterostomy alone was the 
operation of choice; the results were generally good and proved that the 
operation did not act merely mechanically. But the gastro-enterostomy 
aperture must be made on the left of the ulcer, otherwise should stenosis occur 
an hour-glass stomach would be produced, with the aperture opening into the 
pyloric pouch instead of into the cardiac pouch. He had operated on one 
such case. He (Mr. Dobson) thought that gastro-jejunal ulcers were far more 
common than true jejunal ulcers and that they were largely the result of the 
use of a non-absorbent suture and of failure to intfold properly the mucous 
membrane at the anterior edge of the aperture. Unless the mucous membrane 
of the stomach and jejunum were brought into most accurate apposition a little 
raw area was left at the line of anastomosis which might perhaps heal, but 
which might equally well develop into an ulcer. It was thought that the 
mucous membrane could be most satisfactorily infolded by commencing the 
inner suture of the anterior surface in the centre instead of at the edge of the 
anastomotic aperture. The suture could then be continued towards either end 
and the mucous membrane most completely infolded. It was possible by this 
method absolutely to prevent the protinision of any mucous membrane. 

The President (Mr. G. H. Makins, C.B.) congratulated Mr. Paterson on 
the exhaustive and interesting character of his paper, and on the lucidity with 
which his views as to the physiological effect produced by the establishment 
of a gastro-jejunal anastomosis had been expressed. With regard to the 
question of the purely mechanical effect of these anastomoses, the President 
thought it must be borne in mind that no class of case was more satisfactory 
than that where mechanical obstruction was the prominent factor. As to the 
significance of simple ulcer of the stomach as a precursor of malignant disease, 
he thought the evidence gained from operations in cases of malignant disease 
were of more importance than the fact that surgeons rarely witnessed the 
development of a carcinoma in patients upon whom anastomoses had been 
performed for the treatment of simple gastric ulcer. He agreed with Mr. 
Dobson that removal of ulcers of the lesser curvature which had led to firm 
adhesions between the stomach and the pancreas offered greater technical 
diJB&culties than ahnost any other operation on the stomach, and in these 
cases anastomosis was often to be preferred to excision. In other cases where 
the ulcer was so situated as to be readily removed, the operation of excision 
was preferable. The operation of gastro-enterostomy could not be regarded as 
certain to prevent the recurrence of an ulcer. 
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Mr. Paterson, in reply, desired to thank the President for the kind manner 
in which he had referred to the paper. He was very glad to learn that Sir 
Frederic Eve agreed in regarding gastro-jejunostomy as a physiological opera¬ 
tion, and he concurred fully in the view that the stoma should be placed as 
near to the pylorus as possible. With regard to the criticisms of Dr. Hertz, 
he recognized fully the admirable work done by him in the investigation of 
cases after gastro-jejunostomy, but he maintained that the knowledge gained 
by passage of a stomach-tube was far more reliable than that gained by X-ray 
examination. The introduction of an insoluble substance like bismuth, which 
tended to adhere to the mucous membrane, did, at least so it seemed to him, 
lead to erroneous conclusions. Dr. Hertz claimed that gastro-jejunostomy was 
a drainage operation, and that its beneficial effects were due to its ensuring 
physiological rest. He (Mr. Paterson) thought that it was recognized that 
to secure physiological rest to the stomach was an impossibility. Surely this 
was proved conclusively by the work of Pawlow. Dr. Hertz asked him why, 
instead of performing gastro-jejunostomy, he did not administer alkalis. His 
answer was quite simple, for the same reason that Dr. Hertz would advise 
gastro-jejunostomy in pyloric stenosis, instead of continuous use of a stomach- 
tube. Gastro-jejunostomy was a more comfortable and effective method. 
After a time the use of a stomach-tube became very irritating, and lost its 
effect, so the continual use of alkalis irritated the gastric mucosa, and eventually 
failed to relieve. Dr. Hertz had not attempted to deny that in some cases of 
duodenal ulcer the whole of the gastric contents continued to pass out through 
the pylorus, and yet the patients gained complete relief. Such cases were 
met with, and their occurrence was fatal to the drainage hypothesis. He 
(Mr. Paterson) did not wish to be dogmatic, and therefore had used the 
expression physiological hypothesis, because he did not regard it as yet 
proved. While he maintained that the physiological hypothesis explained the 
beneficial effects of gastro-jejunostomy' more satisfactorily than the drainage 
or mechanical hypothesis, he agreed with Mr. Dobson that there were still 
many things about the operation of gastro-jejimostomy and its effects which 
as yet we did not understand. They were all seekers after the truth, and it 
was only by putting one's views forward and listening to such fair and kindly 
criticisms as had been made that afternoon that we should in time be able 
to form theories based on facts and borne out by clinical experience. 
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The Relation between Ducts and Acini to Cysts and Cancer 

of the Breast. 

By G. Lenthal Cheatle, C.B., C.V.O., F.R.C.S. 

Mr. Lenthal Cheatle said that the cause of the cysts lay in the 
ducts. In support of this contention— 

(1) Both cysts and ducts were lined by columnar epithelium, which 
did not extend into the acini. 

(2) He showed what was practically an injection experiment upon a 
cystic breast. Into this breast there had been a haemorrhage near the 
nipple, and blood could be traced into the normal ducts, acini, and cysts. 

(3) Cysts opened into undilated normal acini. 

Single cysts did not exist; smaller cysts could always be demon¬ 
strated by the microscope. 

Mr. Cheatle did not believe that cysts were formed by obstruction in 
ducts. They were due to altered function of the epithelium, which leads 
to its proliferation. Obstruction in ducts might induce cystic formation, 
but would be unlikely to cause the intracystic growths which are so 
common. And also, were obstruction the cause, the acini would be 
dilated‘as well as the ducts, and probably would dilate sooner than ducts. 
Mr. Cheatle showed a section of a whole breast at the nipple of which 
was a dense, solid tumour, which must have caused obstruction to all 
the ducts entering the nipple, and in the rest of the breast there were 
no cysts. 

JU —25 
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There were two types of duct cancer—the intracystic papillomatous- 
and the intracystic laciform. He used this term because the proliferated 
epithelium resembled lace-work. 

The two forms might be more or less mixed, but they can and do 
exist pure. The laciform is the commoner disease of the two. In both 
forms simple cysts are usually to be found, also both forms exhibit 
alveolar arrangement in their spread. This fact necessitates the cutting 
of large sections, and possibly serial sections, to demonstrate the origin 
of the cancer. In the part of the spread which is alveolar the disease 
is always reverting to its original type, so that commonly a careful 
examination of the alveolar part of the spread reveals the true source. 

The lymphatic glands when affected showed the intracystic laciform 
type. He had nothing by which either to prove or disprove a relation¬ 
ship between the acini and cysts or between the acini and cancer. 

In 250 cases of cancer of the breast 45 per cent, were of duct origin,, 
and of the remaining 55 per cent, some might have been of duct origin; 
no definite relation could be traced between them and acini. 

Mr. Cheatle also showed whole sections of breasts which demon¬ 
strated the tendency of duct cancer of both types to spread about in 
the breast itself. So much was this the case that its appearance would 
lead one erroneously to suppose that cancer had begun in many foci of 
the same breast. 

Mr. Cheatle considered that the laciform type as well as the papillo¬ 
matous type begin in a cystic condition. That does not mean that all 
cystic breasts should be excised. All tongues suffering from leucoplakia 
are not excised, although probably more leucoplakia tongues bbcome 
malignant than do cystic breasts. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Sampson Handley said that it was a diflScult task to criticize the 
work of months or years after hearing a few minutes* exposition of it, and he 
proposed merely to offer a few tentative criticisms. He would like first to 
express his admiration of the thoroughness of Mr. Cheatle*s work. While 
most observers were content to look at one comer of the breast Mr. Cheatle 
examined its whole breadth, and his paper to-night showed the advantages 
of such a thorough method. The investigation of duct carcinoma was an 
important and neglected- branch of the pathology of the breast. The principal 
new fact elicited by Mr. Cheatle’s paper was that this form of carcinoma was 
much more common than had been thought, and this was an important con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge, but the speaker did not think that true acinous 
carcinoma was so uncommon as Mr. Cheatle’s work would indicate. Was it 
not possible that in some of Mr. Cheatle’s specimens an acinous carcinoma, 
by extending along ducts, was simulating a carcinoma of duct origin ? The 
possibility of simultaneous origin of duct carcinoma with acinous carcinoma 
must also be home in mind. It was quite certain that though breast cancer 
was generally unifocal in origin, in a certain proportion of cases it arose 
simultaneously at several or many points. 

Mr. Eaymond Johnson pointed out the great value of the method adopted 
by Mr. Cheatle of examining tumours and other diseases of the breast by 
means of large sections, thus avoiding the errors which might arise from con¬ 
fining the examination to one small area. There was no doubt that in many 
cancers of duct origin the columnar character of the epithelium was lost in 
many parts of the growth, and thus the true nature of the tumour might be 
overlooked if the decision was based upon the histology of only one part of it. 
Mr. Johnson had had many opportunities of examining Mr. Cheatle’s specimens, 
and widely spread epithelial proliferation seen in the ducts in many of the 
sections. He found it difficult to decide whether these changes were actually 
malignant or not. The question of the relation of cysts of the breast to 
carcinoma was an extremely interesting and important one. His experience 
did not lead him to regard a breast from which a simple cyst had been removed 
as specially liable to the subsequent development of carcinoma. 

Dr. H. D. McCulloch said that the excellent series of enlarged photo¬ 
micrographs exhibited of duct and cyst cancer by Mr. Cheatle seemed to him to 
be incomplete without a corresponding comparative series of sections showing 
the ordinary normal variations which the ducts and acini presented, in the 
changes which they were apt to undergo during the intervening periods of 
functional involution of the gland, and at different age-periods, particularly 
those that were to be seen after total cessation of function in old age. What 
appeared in section as cysts lined by columnar epithelium might, in many 
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cases, be the transverse sections of contorted and unobstructed ducts, variously 
narrowed or dilated., What was the normal calibre of a duct ? 'The haemor¬ 
rhagic breast to which the author alluded seemed to confirm the idea that 
the duct channels and acinous and cystic spaces were continuous, and in 
direct communication one with the other. It was conceivable that in many 
cases, during rapid involution of the gland, diverticula might arise in the 
length of the contorted and shrinking ducts. These diverticula might become 
severed and detached from communication. Their detachment might ensue 
upon the constricting effects of the involuting interstitial tissues, resulting in 
“ occlusion cysts,” which would necessarily be lined by the original columnar 
epithelium of the duct. The opening of cysts into acini might be the result of 
degeneration and rupture of the contiguous walls, or of the particular plane in 
which the sections were cut. The division into the two types of intracystic 
papillomatous and intracystic laciform did not seem to be a very happy one. 
He agreed that the formation of some of the cysts might be due to the reverse 
process of diverticulum formation—namely, papillomatous ingrowth, which 
would expand the cyst, enforcing accommodation. The cause of papillomatous 
proliferation might depend upon the chemical nature of the changing secretion 
that became included at the time of occlusion of the diverticulum that gave 
rise to it, and this might account for the existence of simple and malignant 
cysts in the same gland. It did not, therefore, seem diflBcult to prove the 
relationship that existed between acini and cysts. In fact, it became easier to 
trace the relationship between acini and cancerous proliferation in the gland. 
The acinous lining was admittedly continuous with the epithelial lining of the 
ducts, and that of the ducts was continuous with the epidermic cells of the 
nipple and skin. 

The Pkesident (Mr. G. H. Makins, C.B.) warmly congratulated Mr. Cheatle 
on the admirable series of exhibits illustrating his paper, and congratulated the 
Section on receiving the results of Mr. Cheatle’s long and arduous labours. 
Personally he (Mr. Makins) made a practice of dealing more thoroughly with 
those cases in which the nipples were ill-formed, as he believed that cysts were 
the result of obstruction. He had seen cases in which there was both duct 
and alveolar carcinoma. 

Mr. Cheatle briefly replied, and added that in his experience duct carci¬ 
noma might appear less malignant when confined within thick fibrous walls, 
but these appearances were also accompanied by invasion of the pectoralis 
major and other tissues. 
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Three Cases of Multiple Polypi of the Rectum and Large 

Intestine. 

By Percy Furnivall, F.R.C.S. 

These three cases of multiple polypi of the large bowel becoming 
carcinomatous were all under my care about the same time. 

The first case was a male, aged 48, who had suffered from increasing 
constipation and “ specks of bright blood on his motions ” for twelve 
months before I saw him. About 10 in. of sigmoid colon were removed, 
and the pathological report was “ Papillary and tubular columnar-celled 
carcinoma.” 

The other two cases were under my care at the London Hospital. 
The first, a man, aged 50, Pathological Institute No. 2770—1913. He 
had suffered for three years from a “ lump ” which came down during 
defsecation and bled ; this got bigger. I removed the rectum, and the 
report from Dr. Turnbull (the Director of the Pathological Department) 
was a case of “ Multiple mucosal adenomatous polypi ”—in one place 
“ a papillary and tubular columnar-celled carcinoma.” 

The third case was a man, aged 67, Pathological Institute 
No. 2839—1913, and was specially interesting, in that in July, 1912, 
I removed a polypus about the size of half a small tangerine orange 
from just inside the anal margin. Dr. Turnbull’s report was that it was 
innocent. In November, 1913, it had re-formed, and I removed his 
rectum completely. Dr. Turnbull’s microscopical report was that it 
was a ” Papillary and tubular columnar-celled carcinoma.” 
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These three cases well illustrate how dangerous multiple polypi are, 
in that they so frequently become carcinomatous. 

The questions that I should like to ask the President and those 
present are:— 

(1) Are all multiple polypi of the large intestine likely to become 
carcinomatous—if not, which forms are specially dangerous ? 

(2) What is the best treatment to adopt in cases of multiple polypi 
of the large intestine ? 


DISCUSSION. 

The PRESIDjENT (Mr. Swinford Edwards) said that the specimens were 
examples of that papillomatous condition known as “ villous tumour.” These 
were often multiple, and frequently became carcinomatous later on. As to 
treatment, he would advise removal from within the bowel, afterwards taking 
care to keep the patient under observation, so that should recurrence take place 
an early excision of the rectum might be carried out. 

Mr. Sampson Handley said it was an interesting speculation whether 
papillomata of the colon multiplied by implantation in the same way as 
papillomata of the urinary tract. 

Mr. P. Lockhart Mummery said he thought the suggestion made by 
Mr. Sampson Handley that these multiple polypi were sometimes secondary to 
lesions higher up in the bowel was an important one. He had himself seen 
several cases in which multiple polypi were present below a carcinomatous 
growth higher up in the bowel. In one case he had seen these polypi developed 
a year after the detection of an inoperable carcinoma at the upper end. of the 
rectum. He believed that the development of multiple non-malignant papillo¬ 
mata below and secondary to a growth of the large bowel was not uncommon. 

Mr. Lionel Norbury referred to a case he knew of in which a perineal 
excision of the rectum for carcinoma was being performed. Multiple polypi 
were found to extend for a long distance up the bowel above the growth. 
Some 10 to 12 in. of bowel were drawn down and the polypi were still present. 
The bowel was divided at this level and the cut edges sutured to the anal 
margin. The patient died some time later and a second carcinomatous growth 
was found at.the splenic flexure of the colon, the mucous membrane of the 
bowel below being studded with polypi. 

Mr. Drew thought that these cases were very similar to those-met with in 
the urinary tract; some years ago he exhibited a specimen of villous carcinoma 
of the pelvis of the kidney in which the whole length of the ureter was lined 
with papillary growths and there was also a large papilloma arbund the orifice 
of the ureter. 
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Case of Epithelioma starting in the seat of a Chronic 
Fissure of the Anus. 

By Percy Furnivall, F.E.C.S. 

The patient, a woman, aged 58, had suffered on and off for many 
years from a dorsal anal fissure. Two years ago she had noticed 
that the edges of the fissure were getting larger and harder. As 
she was not a good subject for operation, I only removed the growth 
freely locally, and cleared out the inguinal glands on both sides. 
Radium after the operation. Microscopical section proved the growth 
to be epitheliomatous, with secondary epithelial deposits in the inguinal 
lymphatic glands on both sides. 

This case emphasizes the need for efficient and early treatment even 
for so slight an ailment as an anal fissure. 

The President said he had himself operated for this condition in two 
oases, where an epithelioma was engrafted on a fissure, and he had also 
seen a fistula of. long duration become carcinomatous. He believed it to be 
recognized by. most proctologists that haemorrhoids, fistula and fissure might 
become the exciting cause of malignant disease. 


Two Cases of Total Excision for Complete Procidentia 

of the Rectum. 

By W. Ernest Miles, F.R.C.S. 

Case I. —C. E., aged 31, domestic servant, was admitted into hospital 
on March 2, 1914. She had suffered from prolapse of the rectum for 
seventeen years. When aged 14 she was operated upon at Guy’s 
Hospital, and two years later was again operated upon at King’s College 
Hospital. Both operations were unsuccessful. During a straining effort, 
and with every action of the bowels, the rectum becomes protruded to 
the extent of 5 in. When the protrusion has been reduced, a distinct 
narrowing of the lumen of the bowel is observed at the point correspond¬ 
ing to the apex of the procidentia when the bowel is protruded. The 
anus is relaxed, and there is marked atony of the sphincter muscles. 
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and that the new rectum formed by the pelvic colon is in every way 
satisfactory. 

The operation is easily carried out, and, so far as my experience goes 
(eleven cases), is a safe procedure, since all have recovered. In cases of 
incomplete procidentia, that is to say, before the protrusion is sufficiently 
extensive to contain an anterior peritoneal pouch, I have had excellent 
results from Mr. Mummery’s operation, by which the posterior rectal 
wall can be firmly fixed to the anterior surface of the sacrum. I have 
not used this method in cases of complete procidentia because it seems 
to me that, although it is possible to fix the posterior wall of the rectum 
to the sacrum, the presence of the anterior peritoneal pouch would tend 
to produce protrusion anteriorly. I would like, however, to hear whether 
Mr. Mummery has used his method in the complete cases and with 
what result. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Lockhart Mummery said that Mr. Miles had raised the question as 
to whether his operation was suitable for cases of severe prolapse in which 
there was a peritoneal cul-de-sac. Mr. Mummery said that his operation as 
originally described was not intended for, and was not suitable for, this type 
of case. He had, however, twice performed the operation for cases of this 
condition. In such cases in women he had made an additional incision 
between the anus and vagina, and stripped up the peritoneum and plugged the 
area in front of the rectum so as to produce dense adhesions and obliterate the 
peritoneal cul-de-sac. He thought perhaps an even better method was to 
open the peritoneal cul-de-sac and obliterate it by packing. With these 
differences he had obtained good results in such cases by means of his operation. 
The most difficult cases of prolapse were those in which the anus remained 
seriously patulous after the prolapse had been cured. In his opinion this led 
to almost inevitable recurrence, and something must be done for the patulous 
anus either at the same time or subsequently to the original operation. 

Mr. Drew said he had operated on four cases of procidentia of the rectum 
by excision and one by rectopexy by Ball’s method. In the cases of excision 
he had cut round the bowel, being careful to preserve the sphincters, and 
having opened the peritoneum he drew down all the slack bowel and amputated 
it at the level of the anus. Before suturing the cut edge of the bowel to the 
anus he had sutured the divided peritoneum to the wall of the bowel; he did 
not use any drainage and two of his cases healed by first intention, but in the 
third an abscess formed behind the bowel which caused some anxiety for a few 
days; in one of the cases he had removed as much as 14 in. of the bowel. 
Mr. Drew’s experience did not coincide with Mr. Mummery’s, as in the cases 
referred to he was surprised to see how well the sphincter recovered, and the 
anus had not remained patulous. 
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Four Cases illustrating Results of Abdomino-perineal Excision 
of the Rectum for Cancer. 

By Douglas Drew, F.R.C.S. 

Two of the patients were operated on six and three-quarters and six 
and a quarter years ago, and were well. In both of these cases the bowel 
was brought out through the abdominal wound, and a median colostomy 
established: in neither case was any attempt made to close the perito¬ 
neum of the pelvic floor. The third case was one. of squamous carci¬ 
noma of the anus with a secondary nodule outside the bowel at about 
the level of the levator ani, operated on two and a quarter years ago. 
In this case a perineo-vaginal incision was made, and two small fistulas 
between the vagina and the skin persisted, but in no way caused the 
patient inconvenience. Fourteen months later the patient returned with 
recurrence in the glands of the left groin; these were completely 
removed, and the patient has so far remained free from any further 
trouble. The fourth case, operated on one and three-quarter years ago, 
was shown, as she developed a large perineo-sacral hernia about eighteen 
months after the operation. The hernia appeared to have come on 
suddenly after a blow on the back, but it was doubtful if there was any 
connexion. It caused a dragging pain in the abdomen, but this had been 
relieved by means of a concave pad fitted to the perineal band of a 
colostomy belt. In this case the terminal segment only of the coccyx 
was removed, and the pelvic floor had been sutured, and the uterus laid 
back and sutured to help the closure. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Drew added that, with regard to hernia, he had not seen anything of 
thelkind before. The question of the closiure of the peritoneum of the pelvic 
floor was important. He quite agreed that it was better to carry this out 
when possible, but he had found it impossible in some of his cases, and in 
others the process could only be completed by turning the uterus back and 
utilizing it to fill the gap. But it .did not seem that failure to close the 
peritoneum bad anything to do with the production of the hernia, as in the 
two earlier cases he bad exhibited no attempt was made, and they both bad 
a sound perineum, while in the patient in which the hernia developed he 
had been more or less successful in closing the peritoneum. 
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Mr. Ernest Miles described his method of closing the pelvic floor. He, 
however, advocated removal of the left broad ligament, as being so close to the 
diseased area. 

Mr. Lockhart Mummery said that with regard to the question of closing 
the pelvic floor, he considered this desirable, not so much for the sake of 
preventing hernia as for shutting off the peritoneal cavity and consequently 
diminishing the risk of peritonitis. In women he always used the uterus to 
close in the gap, and he considered one of the great advantages of this was 
that the floor of the abdomen was transferred to the front of the uterus and 
therefore taken away from the weak area where the stitches were. He thought 
that if the pelvic floor could not be closed completely and adequately it was 
better not to attempt to close it at all. Bjr. Mummery congratulated Mr. Drew 
upon his cases. 

The President congratulated Mr. Miles on the success attending his two 
operations for procidentia and was glad to learn from Mr. Miles arid also from 
the remarks of other speakers who had had cases, that amputation of the 
prolapsed mass was not such a fatal proceeding as he had been led to believe. 
Personally, he had never attempted it, having relied on either sigmoidopexy or 
rectopexy, combined in some cases with linear cauterization of the mucous 
membrane. In other cases he had been successful with linear cauterization 
combined with the injection of quinine, as used by Inglis Parsons in cases of 
prolapsus uteri. For cases of prolapsus ani—i.e., where only the mucous coat 
protruded—he had employed Whitehead’s operation, an excelleift proceeding 
in these cases ; though he was no lover of it for pile cases. He was surprised 
to hear that Mr. Miles completed his excision by the insertion .-of four small 
drainage-tubes into the peritoneal cavity. He should have imagined that that 
would have been courting disaster, and that the cases would have done even 
better without drainage. 

Mr. Gordon Watson congratulated Mr. Drew on his results. He would 
like to point out that it was very much more diflScult to secure a good pelvic 
floor in men than in women after abdomino-perineal excision of the rectum. 
He had always been able to close the floor in women with the aid of the uterus 
and broad ligaments. In men, unless considerable care was taken to leave 
sufficient pelvic peritoneum the result might be either undue tension followed 
by rupture, or failure to close the pelvic floor. Failure to close the floor or too 
great tension might result, and on several occasions had resulted, in strangula¬ 
tion of a loop of small intestine. He had himself experienced this in one case, 
and since then had always taken considerable pains not only to leave a. fair 
amount of peritoneum which could be stripped up off the pelvic wall, but also 
to sew the edges together with more than one row of sutqres, if possible with 
three rows. Possibly in the female cases in which the pelvic floor was not 
closed at the time of operation, a spontaneous closure followed through the 
uterus falling backwards and'obliterating the space, but in men the space 
could only be closed from above by small intestine filling the gap, which 
should certainly be avoided if possible. 
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Notes on a Case of Diverticulitis of the Pelvic Colon. 

By K. M. Vick, M.C. 

This specimen was removed by Mr. McAdam Eccles from a geptle- 
man, aged 74, who for over a year had been troubled with obstinate 
constipation and flatulency. He had never passed any blood with his 
motions, but they had become much flattened for several months. 
An elongated tumour could be felt quite; distinctly in the left iliac 
fossa, movable from side to side. A diagnosis of carcinoma of the 
pelvic colon was made. The mass was excised, and an end-to-end union 
carried out. No glands were found in the mesocolon. The patient 
made a speedy and excellent recovery, and six months later was quite 
free of his old symptoms. 

The specimen shows 4 in. of pelvic colon divided' longitudinally. 
The lumen of the bowel remains patent, but is narrowed, particularly 
at one spot, where for a distance of 1 in. it is constricted by a dense 
mass of fibrous tissue. The submucous tissue of the portion of bowel 
shows extensive fibrous change, resulting in the formation of a firm 
stenosed tube. There can be seen at intervals along the bowel definite 
diverticula or sacculations. These are most marked in the upper part 
above the constricted area, where a definite pouch communicating by a 
thin neck with the lumen can be seen. In another part of the specimen 
can be seen a small pouch containing faecal material. Several of the 
pouches were filled with similar material when the section was cot. 
Just beneath the fibrous tissue can be seen a mass of loose granulation 
tissue, in which large masses of plasma cells were present. 

There is no evidence of malignant disease either macroscopically or 
microscopically. A section taken from the area in which the fibrous 
change is most marked shows only a small portion of the normal 
mucosa of the bowel to be visible, and beneath it a dense mass of fully 
formed fibrous tissue. Below this can. be seen a mass of granulation 
tissue, in which lies one of the “ diverticula ” cut in a transverse 
direction. Plasma cells are numerous in the inflapimatory tissue. 

Sections were obtained from several different .positions in the speci¬ 
men. Similar appearances were evident in all of them, and in none 
w'as there any evidence of malignant disease. 
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Specimens from a Case of Diverticulitis of Large Intestine, 
followed by Carcinoma. 

By J. E. H. Egberts, F.R.C.S. 

Clinical history : The patient was a woman, aged 48. For twelve 
months she had suffered with abdominal pain, principally in the lower 
parj; of abdomen, and relieved by vomiting. Abdomen often greatly 
distended. For last few months had been losing weight. For a week 
had had absolute constipation, and vomited all food. On admission 
bowels opened with enemata; thin, wasted woman; visible peristalsis; 
no tumour felt. 

Operation : A laparotomy was done. There appeared to be obstruc¬ 
tion between the ascending and transverse colon. Owing to the very 
poor condition of the patient a csecostomy was rapidly made. The 
patient died five weeks later. 

Post mortem: The whole of the large intestine from the csecum 
onwards was found to be the site of very numerous small diverticula, in 
some places as many as a dozen in a space of an inch or so. The wall 
of the descending colon in its whole length was thickened to three 
or four times its normal size by fibrous tissue. One of the diverticula 
had perforated, and a small abscess cavity containing fsecal matter was 
found. At a distance of 7 in. from the anus a columnar-celled carci¬ 
noma was found constricting the lumen of the gut. Two small diverti¬ 
cula were found in the mesenteric border of the jejunum about 18 in. 
from the duodeno-jejunal junction. 

Shown by kind permission of Mr. D’Arcy Power. 


Two Specimens illustrating Diverticulitis of the Large 

Intestine. 

By H. Blakeway, M.S. 

(1) The iliac and part of the pelvic colon. The bowel shows a 
large number of saccules, mostly of small size, formed of the mucous 
and submucous coats. The saccules are not confined to any one aspect 
of the bowel; in some cases they correspond to the attachment of 
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appendices epiploicae ; some of them contain faecal material. The pelvic 
colorL shows at one part marked thickening of its wall, causing narrow¬ 
ing of the bowel. At this part are Several saccules larger than the rest. 
Two of these have perforated, and have led to suppurative inflammation 
around. Owing to adhesion of the colon to the anterior abdominal wall 
this suppuration was extra-peritoneal. There were no diverticula below 
the narrowed point. 

(2) The c8Bcum and appendix from the same patient. The appendix 
is inflamed aijd dilated in its whole length. At its tip is a saccule, formed 
of the mucous and submucous coats, and perforated at its extremit}’; 
the perforatioij communicated with a large retro-caecal abscess. 

From a man, aged 44, whose right lower limb had been amputated 
at the hip-joint thirty years before for tubercle of the hip with suppura¬ 
tion and sinuses; he also suflfered with urethral stricture and ascending 
nephritis. He stated that during the last four years he had been subject 
to attacks of pain in the left iliac fossa, associated with diarrhoea and 
vomiting. On admission there was a large resonant swelling in the left 
iliac fossa. This was incised, and proved to be a gas-containing abscess. 
The patient died three weeks later from uraemia and septicaemia. At 
the autopsy the abscess was found to be due to “ diverticulitis of the 
pelvic colon. The retro-caecal abscess was quite distinct from the other, 
and had not been suspected during life. The viscera showed extensive 
amyloid degeneration. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Sampson Handley said that he was inclined to believe in the con¬ 
genital origin of diverticula of the colon. The sacs of inguinal and femoi-al 
hernia, formerly thought to be acquired, were now known, thanks to the work 
of Mr. E. W. Murray, to be practically all congenital. There was one way, and 
one only, by which the question could be definitely settled in the case of 
diverticula of the colon—namely, by the examination of a series of stillborn 
foetuses. He commended this investigation to anyone who was anxious to 
advance our knowledge of the question. 

Mr. Lionel Norbury mentioned a case which had come under his care 
of a lady, aged 43, with a tumour in the left iliac region, who had suffered from 
attacks of severe abdominal pain of some six months* duration. She had 
previously had a right tuberculous ovary removed three years ago, and the 
present tumour was thought to be in connexion with the left ovary. There was 
a history of constipation during the past fifteen years, and of an attack of 
diarrhoea eleven years ago which lasted for one month. The tumour was 
found to he in connexion with the iliac colon, and was very adherent to the 
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surrounding peritoneum. Some 5 or 6 in. of colon were resected, the ends 
closed, and a lateral anastomosis performed. A good recovery ensued. 
Examination of the specimen showed the mesocolon much infiltrated with 
fat and fibrous tissue; the appendices epiploicse were also much enlarged. 
Several diverticula from the mucous membrane through the antimesenteric 
surface of the bowel were present. One was of large size, containing fsscal 
pellets and pus. There was great thickening and condensation of fat around. 
The lumen of the howel was much narrowed, hut no definite stricture was 
present. Microscopical sections showed acute inflammation present through¬ 
out the entire thickness of the bowel wall, and spreading into the fatty tissue ; 
here the inflammation was both acute and chronic. There was no evidence of 
malignant disease. The muscular tissue of the intestinal wall was degenerated, 
chiefly fragmentary, and showed all the changes due to an inflammatory process. 


Four Cases of Rectal Polypus occurring in One Family. 

By Aethur F. Hertz, M.D. 

The parents of the patients are both alive and healthy and nothing 
abnormal was found in either of them on rectal examination. It is 
interesting to note, however, that in the first report of K. W., when she 
was in the hospital in 1906, it was said that the father was supposed to 
have a growth of the rectum. On being questioned recently with regard 
to this he did not know to what it referred, as he had no recollection of 
having suffered from intestinal symptoms. 

There are four children. The eldest, H. W., is aged 17. He is in 
the Navy, and I have not had an opportunity of seeing him. When 
aged 11 months, however, he suffered severely from haemorrhage of the 
bowels, which continued for several months and was so severe at one 
time that he nearly died. Since the age of 3 there has been no return 
of haemorrhage. His history is of importance only when taken in 
association with that of the other three members of the family, as it 
then appears probable that he also has a rectal polypus. 

W. W., aged 13, had pain on defaecation and passed a little blood on 
two occasions in 1910. From that time he had frequent diarrhoea with 
occasional vomiting after meals. His mother brought him to see me in 
November, 1913, and said that she thought that he had a rectal polypus, 
as his symptoms were like those of his younger brother and sister, who 
had already been operated upon. He had, however, passed neither blood 
nor mucus, and there did not seem to be much evidence in favour of 
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this diagnosis, but on rectal examination I found a small polypus on 
the posterior wall about 1 in. from the anal orifice. This was removed 
a few days later, and the patient has since remained well. 

K. W. is now aged 12. She was admitted into' Guy’s Hospital in 
September, 1906, for vomiting, constipation and the passage of blood, 
which had first been noticed a fortnight before. She was rapidly 
relieved, but in November of the same year she was readmitted with 
another attack of vomiting and constipation, this .time associated with 
abdominal pain and pyrexia. It was thought she might be suffering 
from tuberculous peritonitis. She very slowly improved and left the 
hospital three months later quite well. I first saw her in January, 1910, 
when she was brought to see me because of passing blood. I could not 
make a satisfactory rectal examination then, as her rectum was full of 
faeces. After an enema had been given with a good result, a proctoscope 
showed a small polypus on the posterior wall of the rectum about 2 in. 
from the anal canal, which was also quite easily felt by the finger. It was 
removed, and the patient remained well until 1912, when she returned 
with constipation and a history of having again passed a little blood. 
The sigmoidoscope now showed nothing abnormal except slight catarrhal 
proctitis, which was clearly due to dyschesia, as an X-ray examination 
showed that the rectum was reached in nine and half hours, and that 
the fseces then remained indefinitely in the rectum. By means of 
graduated enemata the dyschesia was cured. 

J. W., aged 8, passed some blood and mucus in January, 1913. 
He had occasional pain on defsecation with a tendency to diarrhoea. 
I saw him at the end of September, 1913, and found a small polypus on 
the posterior rectal wall 1 in. from the anal orifice. He has remained 
well since it was removed a few days later. 

I have not been able to find any record of a similar group of cases 
of rectal polypi occurring in one family. 
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A Case of Haematoma of the Broad Ligament simulating 
Sarcoma of the Rectum. 

By P. Lockhart Mummery, F.R.C.S. 

A. D., A MARRIED woman, aged 31, was sent to me by 
Dr. Hetherington, of Wokingham, supposed to be suffering from 
a peri-rectal sarcoma. She was admitted to St. Mark’s Hospital on 
December 16, 1913. Her symptoms had begun about five weeks before 
this with diarrhoea. There were loose motions twice a day accompanied 
by aching pain in the hypogastrium, worse after food. There was also 
pain in the rectum, which was located over the sacral region. This pain 
was better after and worse just before a stool. A good deal of mucus 
accompanied the stools; there was no definite history of bleeding. 
The patient had lost considerably in weight during these five weeks. 
Thie family history was unimportant. The patient had one child born 
fourteen months previously, and she had had a miscarriage at four 
months three years before this. Menstruation had been regular until a 
month ago. Since then it had been irregular and there had been an 
offensive discharge. At the time of admission to the Hospital she 
was losing a good deal at irregular intervals. She had already been 
admitted to the Chelsea Hospital for Women, but had been discharged 
as a case of inoperable sarcoma. 

On examination the patient was a well-developed woman, apparently 
in good health apart from the present trouble. The abdomen was not 
distended. There was some tenderness in the hypogastrium and left 
iliac region. The liver could be felt to be somewhat enlarged. There 
was considerable loss, per vaginam, of dark, treacly blood. Per vaginam 
the cervix was normal, but the uterus expanded suddenly above the 
vaginal reflection, and there was a distinct nodular mass to be felt 
in the post-vaginal fornix. The uterus was considerably fixed and a 
bimanual examination painful. Per rectum a large nodular mass could 
be felt just above the region of the uterine cervix, very tender to the 
touch. The mass was apparently connected to the uterus and rectum. 
Considerable narrowing of the bowel could be felt high up, which gave 
the impression of an elastic growth extending on each side of the rectum 
backwards towards the sacrum. The whole mass appeared to be fixed. 

JU—25a 
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The mucous membrane was healthy and no glands were to be felt. 
The sigmoidoscope could only be introduced for about 5 or 6 in. 
A large number of dilated varicose veins could be made out in the 
rectum immediately below the mass, which prevented further intro¬ 
duction of the instrument. The mucous membrane was otherwise 
normal. The patient was examined under an anaesthetic and the 
findings were verified. A diagnosis was made of rapidly growing 
sarcoma involving the uterus and rectum and filling the posterior part 
of the pelvis. It was decided that the case was inoperable, but in order 
to try to save the patient it was decided to introduce two tubes of 
radium into the tumour after exposing this by abdominal section. 

The operation was performed on January 12, 1914. On opening 
the abdomen it was found that the mass consisted of a large partly 
organized blood-clot lying in the left broad ligament which was turned 
backwards and lying between the uterus and the rectum. The clot was 
formed and laminated. There was no cyst wall. The condition 
appeared to be one of ectopic gestation. The blood-clot was removed 
and the large cavity left was packed with gauze to prevent oozing. 
The abdomen was then closed. The patient made an uninterrupted 
recovery and left the Hospital quite well. 

This case seems to me of particular interest because it shows how 
easily one may be deceived in the diagnosis of tumours in the p^vis. 
This case had been diagnosed at the Chelsea Hospital for Women and 
by myself, after the most careful examination, as inoperable sarcoma. 
It also shows the importance of performing an exploratory laparotomy 
in these cases however certain the diagnosis appears to be. The 
microscopic examination of the clot did not show definite evidence of 
ectopic gestation. 
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Kinked Ureter. 

By R. A. Bickersteth, F.R.C.S. 

In times still within the recollection of most of us, whenever we 
met with cases suffering from the symptoms which we describe as 
“ renal colic,” and particularly when these symptoms occurred in the 
same patient at varying intervals, we considered the symptoms to be 
indicative of the presence of a stone. We now express the facts more 
fully and exactly when we say that the symptom invariably indicates 
ureter obstruction, and that stone is certainly one of the commonest 
causes of such obstruction. When a stone is present we now confidently 
rely upon our friend the radiographer to locate it for us, and the 
question which I propose to ask, and to answer as well as the limits 
of this short paper allow, is this: What is the commonest cause of 
ureter obstruction in those cases where no stone is found? 

Some ten or twelve years ago, when I first became specially 
interested in the pathology of blocked or partially obstructed ureter, 
nothing impressed me so much as the poverty of our museums in 
specimens illustrative of this condition and the difficulty of obtaining 
useful information from such few specimens of the kind as could be 
found in our collections. 

The reason for this is easy to understand. Large hydro- or pyo- 
nephrotic tumours which come to operation are almost invariably, and 
necessarily, very much damaged and torn in our efforts to remove 
them : further, to reduce their bulk during the course of our operation 
we either purposely incise them or we make free use of the aspirator to 
withdraw their contents. 

As a result, the specimen obtained at the close of an operation is 
generally a small ragged mass of collapsed cyst wall, and in this state 
it bears little or no resemblance to the sometimes enormous tumours 
JY —21 
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which such kidneys form while still in the body. If thought to be 
worth preserving at all, these specimens are in the ordinary course sent 
over to the pathological department, and reaching it towards the close 
of the day, are there placed by an assistant in a jar of some preserving 
fluid, to be examined later on, and at his leisure, by the curator. 
The most painstaking and conscientious curator in the world can make 
little or nothing of a specimen which reaches him—hardened—in this 
condition. 

If anything is to be learnt from these operation specimens, it is 
essential that they should be examined while still absolutely fresh, and 
they should* be examined by the surgeon himself while he has still fresh 
in his mind the anatomical arrangement and attachments of the tumour 
as observed at the operation. 

For many years I have been in the habit of carefully examining all 
such specimens myself as soon as possible after the operation. I find 
the only satisfactory method is to make them watertight in some way, 
using the very finest needles and silk to repair all rents and punctures, 
and then to reconstruct the tumour by distending it with fluid under 
gentle hydrostatic pressure, noting and drawing the various shapes 
which it assumes under different degrees of distension. 

I have collected a very considerable number of hydro- and pyo- 
nephrotic kidneys which I have from time to time removed at operation 
and prepared in this way, and some of these specimens I have brought 
here for your inspection. I find that nearly all such specimens present 
certain characteristic and distinctive features in which they closely 
resemble one another—they tend, that is to say, to fall into the same 
class—to assume a common type. Fig. 1 is a diagram representing the 
general outlines of one of these kidneys. 

The chief characteristics of this type are:— 

(1) An enormously dilated, soft, thin-walled pelvis. 

(2) The body of the kidney enlarged somewhat and hollowed out, 
forming the “ boat-” or “ canoe-shaped ” kidney. The cortical tissue 
of the kidney seems rarely to be thinned out to the same extent as it 
often is in calculus cases; in the largest specimens of the class at 
present under consideration it seems to be generally the thin-walled, 
yielding pelvis—rather than the body of the kidney—which bears the 
brunt of the enormous distension which often occurs. 

(3) As regards the ureter in these specimens, it takes origin at the 
lowest part of the dilated pelvis, and runs art; first upwards, apparently 
in the substance of the pelvic wall for a variable distance—may be 3 or 
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4 in. in a large specimen; from this point the ureter becomes free, and 
we generally find a short, freely movable stump of ureter before 
reaching the point where it was cut through at the operation. 

It is naturally just at this very point that knowledge obtained at the 
operation has to step in to supplement what we can learn from the 
specimen after removal. 

In all cases of the kind, before the removal of the tumour, and while 
the ureter remains uncut, it may be observed that at the point where 
the ureter appears to become free from the wall of the penal pelvis 
it turns downward sharply upon itself, becoming so acutely kinked here 
as to provide a complete explanation for the obstruction of its lumen. 



Diagram showing general appearance of hydronephrosis due to 
kinked ureter. 

The ureter is, in fact, “ kinked ” over an abnormal renal artery which 
crosses the renal pelvis transversely here and enters the kidney itself 
at its lower pole. Fig. 2 represents diagrammatically three successive 
stages in the production of hydronephrosis by “ kinking ” of the ureter 
over an abnormal accessory renal artery. 

An examination of one of these large hydronephrotic kidneys 
immediately after removal, and while it is still quite fresh, reveals 
certain facts which cannot be learnt from it after it has been preserved 
and mounted as a museum specimen. It is generally a matter of some 
difficulty to empty the fluid out of it along the ureter, often the 
evacuation can only be brought about by a slow and laborious process 
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of “ milking ” requiring much patience. • On the other hand, no 
difiBculty is experienced in passing fluid into the specimen through a 
pipette tied into the stump of the ureter. 

Having emptied the tumour, it is specially instructive to observe the 
varying shapes which it assumes in successive stages of dilatation with 
fluid under gentle hydrostatic pressure. Fig. 3 is an attempt to show' 
diagrammatically, in a kind of composite picture, the changes in shape 
produced by increasing degrees of dilatation. 

It will be observed that a part of the pelvic wall (fig. 3, A—^B) is 
relatively inelastic and undistensible, and that when once this part is 
“ taut ” the whole subsequent enlargement takes place at the expense of 
other parts of the pelvic wall, which in the perfectly fresh specimen are 





Fig. 2. 

Showing three successive stages in the production of hydronephrosis by “ kinking 
of the ureter over an abnormal accessory renal artery. 


elastic to an extreme degree. Watching the effect produced, one 
cannot help being forcibly reminded of that unilateral “ bulging ” which 
occasionally takes place on the inner tube of a bicycle or motor tyre. 
The unyielding part of the pelvic wall (A—B) corresponds exactly with 
that part which, while the tumour was still in situ, was crossed and 
supported by the accessory renal artery. 

Owing to the fact that a stretched artery always retracts so much 
on section, it is not always possible to demonstrate satisfactorily the 
existence of this vessel in hydronephrotic tumours after their removal. 
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But the artery can readily be recognized during the progress of the 
operation, and it can be seen best of all in cases operated upon at an 
early stage before any very marked dilatation of the renal pelvis has as 
yet taken place. In such cases it may generally be recognized as a 
firm band or cord v?hich prevents the lower pole of the kidney fifom 
being drawn up into the wound for inspection; division of this band 
between ligatures will in all early cases be followed by complete relief 
of symptoms, but ligatures should be applied before division, for the 
artery is often a large one, and more ofte^ than not it appears from its 
direction to spring direct from the aorta, at a point considerably lower 
than the level of the main renal artery. 



Fio. .3. 

Showing three successive shapes assumed by specimen of hydronephrosis 
under different degrees of dilatation. 

To ourselves, as surgeons, it is perhaps hardly necessary to emphasize 
the importance of recognizing this condition, but we must learn to 
recognize it in its very earliest stages, so that intervention and cure 
may be undertaken at a time when the kidney has as yet not suffered 
any irreparable damage. 

As an aid to this early recognition the method of pyelography may 
be counted upon to give accurate information as to the state of the 
renal pelvis and calices, and as to the degree to which dilatation of these 
may have advanced in any given case. It is precisely in this respect. 
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and with regard to this particular class of case, that pyelography has 
already proved itself to be so invaluable to us. 

In cases where hydronephrotic dilatation of the kidney has already 
advanced to a very considerable degree before coining under our notice, 
it will be a question for each of us to decide how far we are justified' in 
limiting our intervention to simple division of the offending artery. 
Speaking for myself, I can only say that in the few cases of really large 
hydronephrotic tumour where I have as yet tried this, it has been 
followed so far by such complete success that I am now hopeful of 
saving many functionally active kidneys which a few years ago I should 
undoubtedly have condemned to excision. 



Calculus pyonephrosis. Showing tendency to formation of dense fibrous 
tissue surrounding the stone and contracting firmly upon it (contracted cicatricial 
pelvis). Contrast this with fig. 1. 

Answering now the question which I put at the commencement of 
this paper, I would say that the commonest cause of ureter obstruction 
in those cases where no stone is present is kinking of the ureter over an 
abnormal accessory renal artery, generally springing directly from the 
aorta at a point some little distance below the main vessel, and entering 
the kidney at its lower pole. The ureter actually becomes “ straddled ” 
across this vessel ike a clothes-peg on a clothes-line. The condition 
is one which is now no doubt fairly generally recognized, but I believe 
it to be much more common than is generally supposed, and for this 
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reason I think that all the details of its anatomy ought to he more fully 
and more carefully studied, and more widely made known. 

In conclusion, I should like for a moment to draw attention to a 
very striking difference which appears to exist between these cases 
of hydronephrosis from “ kinked ureter ” and the large pyonephrotic 
tumours -dependent upon renal calculus. In the former cases, as just 
described, the great bulk of these enormous tumours is in the main 
made up by dilatation of the original renal. pelvis, the kidney itself 
participating in the enlargement only to a lesser degree. 

In nearly all the larger pyonephrotic tumours depending upon renal 
calculus, the renal pelvis as such has practically ceased to exist: these 
kidneys have a contracted and “ cicatricial ” pelvis formed of dense 
fibrous tissue everywhere closely surrounding the stone and apparently 
contracting upon it. In these cases the great bulk of the tumour is 
made up of the enormously dilated calices enclosed by the stretched and 
thinned-out renal cortex. 

Note on Two Cases of Intradural Spinal Tumours. 

By D. Douglas-Crawford, F.R.C.S. 

Spinal tumours are usually classified, according to their position, 
into vertebral, meningeal, and medullary. Of these the intradural 
(meningeal) is the commonest, and the one which can be treated 
surgically with a fair prospect of a satisfactory result. 

Both cases you have seen this afternoon belong to this class and 
were under the care of Dr. John Owen and myself at the Stanley 
Hospital. One was a dock labourer, aged 37, who was admitted in 
December, 1908, complaining of pain in the right side and some 
weakness of the right leg. The pain first appeared about April, was 
constant, and felt mainly in the right hypochrondrium just above the 
costal margin in the anterior axillary line ; movement accentuated the 
pain; it remained limited to the right side until late in the illness. 
The leg weakness, however, only appeared in September, about eight 
weeks before admission; it caused a slight lameness, and the toes of the 
right foot occasionally caught the ground. The skin area supplied by 
the right eighth and ninth dorsal nerves was hypersesthetic. The skin 
of the lower limbs showed slight impairment to tactile and painful 
impressions, being more marked on the left or non-paralysed limb. 
The legs were spastic, knee-jerks exaggerated, and there was double 
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control over his bladder. On the ninth day all segments of both limbs 
could be moved. Three weeks after operation the Babinski reflex was 
replaced by a flexor response. During the first few days the patient 
suffered from painful muscular cramps, especially if one leg touched the 
other. For two days a fair amount of cerebrospinal fluid escaped, and 
this, together with the incontinence of urine, made it difficult to keep the 
wound dry, and led to a slight infection of the lower angle of the wound. 

The patient was discharged two months after operation, and still 
follows his old occupation of dock labourer. 

The other case was that of a man, aged 56, who gave a very long 
history of recurrent attacks of pain in the left lumbar and inguinal 
regions; the onset was always insidious, and each attack lasted several 
months. The first attack dated as far back as 1902 ; a second occurred 
in 1906, during which his urinary tract was very carefully examined in 
a Dublin hospital. In September, 1909, the pain returned a third 
time. It usually got worse about two hours after going to bed, was 
diminished by walking, but aggravated on stooping. Occasionally he 
had twitching of the left leg at night. During this attack he was 
admitted under Dr. Owen and remained in hospital from November 24 
to December 17. There was then no muscular weakness, no zone of 
hyperaesthesia, and reflexes were normal. The X-rays showed signs of 
osteo-arthritis with spurring of the bodies of the lumbar vertebr®, which 
we thought might possibly account for his pain, and operation was 
discussed, but finally we decided to watch the case. He returned in 
March, 1910, and volunteered the information that for the previous 
seven weeks his legs had become progressively weaker, the weakness 
having commenced in the left. Three weeks before admission his 
bladder and rectum had become involved. Sexual power had been lost 
for the last three years. His gait was spastic, and there was tactile 
ansesthesia, analgesia, and thermo-analgesia of the skin below the 
twelfth dorsal segment. The cremasteric and abdominal reflexes below 
the umbilicus were absent. The knee-jerks were exaggerated ; there 
was marked ankle clonus, and the plantar reflexes were of the extensor 
type. He had incontinence of urine and occasionally of faeces. 

On April 15 the spines and laminae of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
dorsal vertebrae were removed, and on opening the dura a mass of 
myxomatous tissue was found lying between the dura and left side 
of the cord ; so suspicious did it look that division of the posterior 
nerve roots was discussed, but decided against. The mass was removed 
and the wound treated as in the previous case. 
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The specimen was reported to be a myxosarcoma. 

The day after operation he could move the toes of both feet, and 
distinguish pin-pricks in both feet. Four days later complete control 
of the bladder returned, and he could appreciate tactile and painful 
impressions, but the paradoxical temperature sensation persisted as 
before the operation. On April 17, nine days later, he could move all 
segments of the lower limbs, and sensations, except that of temperature, 
were normal. As in the previous case, he was troubled for some days 
after operation by painful muscular spasms of both legs. 

This patient remained well for two years, then his old symptoms, 
with the exception of the girdle-pain, reappeared. The weakness of the 
lower limbs became gradually worse, and he was admitted to the Boyal 
Southern Hospital in April, 1913, just three years after operation. 
The paraplegia was again absolute. In view of the pathological report 
we feared a recurrence, but hoped to give temporary relief by operation. 

On April 15, 1913, the cord was exposed at the site of the previous 
operation. The cord was found protected by two thin layers of bone 
separated from each other by a fair space, the deeper layer being in 
contact with the dura. There was no sign of recurrence, but opposite 
the ninth dorsal vertebra a spur of this new bone had pressed the cord 
over to the right side, and also formed the boundary of a collection of 
cerebrospinal fluid. The spur was removed, and the cord thoroughly 
cleared. The return of his organic reflexes, sensations and muscular 
power was as rapid as after the previous operation, and he walked quite 
well when he was discharged six weeks later. 

June 14, 1914: All he complains of is failure of sexual power and 
a slight weakness of his left leg. The cremasteric reflex is absent, the 
appreciation of tactile, painful and temperature impressions is normal, but 
the left patellar reflex is exaggerated, and there is slight left ankle clonus. 

Both cases belong to the intradural class of spinal tumours, the 
commonest site for which is the dorsal region; in both, especially 
the second, there was a long history of root pain before the appearance 
of any sign of compression myelitis. Nature’s imperfect method of 
forming an additional protection for the cord led to an incorrect 
diagnosis of recurrence and necessitated a second operation. 

The pathological report of sarcoma in each case requires modification, 
for after so long an interval since removal of the primary growth— 
in one case five and a half years and in the other four years—recurrence 
is hardly likely to take place. 
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Cancer Implantation. 

By K. W. Monsarrat, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

That cancer may be implanted in the course of operation is a fact 
that has long been recognized. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
risk is acknowledged in practice to the extent warranted. Elaborate 
technique is carried out to prevent bacterial wound infection; the risk 
of implantation in the course of an operation for cancer deserves at 
least as much attention. Probably most surgeons can recall definite 
instances occurring in their practice. One is in the habit, when a local 
return of the disease occurs, of ascribing this to a failure to pass beyond 
the limits of the disease ; it is very probable that a considerable pro¬ 
portion of such local recurrences are due to implantation at the time of 
the operation. The worst case of local “ recurrence ” that I have seen 
was in a cancer of the breast, which was incised on the suspicion that 
the disease was a deep abscess. Within a few weeks the large wound 
was the seat of active growth which rapidly produced enormous necrotic 
masses. 

In surface cancers risk is diflBcult to avoid—in the mouth, for 
example—and probably is best met by a preliminary surface destruction 
with the cautery. In cancers in such organs as the breast and kidney 
it may be desirable to confirm the diagnosis before the operation is 
completed. The risks of incision in situ are illustrated by the following 
case :— 

A male patient, aged 32, was adniitted to hospital on November (>, 
1909, for right renal colic. He had passed blood in his urine on three 
occasions : the first occasion was six months previously. On admission, 
his pain, which had been acute, had subsided to a dull ache in the 
right loin. There was a large amount of blood in the urine, and on 
examination of the bladder this was seen to be coming from the right 
ureter. The right kidney was exposed by oblique lumbar incision on 
November 12, 1909. The organ was not enlarged as a whole, but a 
nodule of firm consistence stood out on the anterior surface. After 
controlling the vessels the kidney was split and a growth was seen in 
the renal substance about its centre projecting into the pelvis, which 
was occupied by clot. The incision passed through the centre of the 
growth, the margins of which were well defined and the size that of 
a small walnut. The kidney was removed. The patient left hospital. 
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well, sixteen days later. On microscopic examination the tumour pre¬ 
sented the structure characteristic of the so-called hypernephroma 
(fig. 1). The patient was not seen again until April, 1914, that is to 
say, about four and half years later. He stated then that about twelve 
months previously he began to have slight pain on and off in the right 
loin. One month before readmission he had found a swelling here. A 
tumour about the size of the closed fist was found underlying his 
lumbar scar. The second operation was performed on April 17, 1914. 
The tumour was fairly well defined ; it was embedded in the muscular 
wall of the loin. On examination after removal it showed a structure 
of a rather indefinite kind. The cells are large, with large clear cell 
bodies and deeply staining nuclei. The tumour consists of masses of 
these cells, with no regular arrangement. It is more a sarcoma than a 
carcinoma, histologically (fig. 2). 

This case is a clear example of implantation metastasis. The 
secondary growth was in the scar of the previous operation, and the 
tumour at the original operation was well defined and had not burst the 
fibrous capsule of the kidney. The only possible conclusion is that cells 
were sown in the wound by incising the growth in situ. 

Case of Multiple Adenomata of the Colon and Rectum. 

By G. P. Newbolt, F.R.C.S. 

M. M., AGED 20, was brought to see me on April 22, 1914, suffering 
from prolapse of the rectal mucous membrane which followed each 
action of the bowels. She passed blood and mucus and her bowels 
acted slightly four or five times each day. She was a well-developed 
girl, rather anaemic, and there was no family history of a similar con¬ 
dition. She had never enjoyed good health, having attended at the 
Children’s Infirmary when quite small, and later on she was in one 
of the general hospitals. On each occasion she suffered from pain and 
attacks of diarrhoea. 

On examination, I found that the sphincter was stretched, and that 
when she made an expulsive effort an inch or so of rectal mucous 
membrane prolapsed. This was covered with small papillary growths 
with blunt ends, and with or without pedicles. On April 30, 1914, 
under ether, I pulled down 5 or 6 in. of the mucous membrane of the 
bowel. The mucous surface was covered with thousands of outgrowths 
of a papillary nature, and these formed masses about 3 in. from the 
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anus. It was no doubt the irritation of these masses which caused the 
attacks of straining which ended in the passage of blood and mucus. 
A photograph of the condition was obtained whilst the patient was 
under an ansesthetic. The growths extended upwards as far as one 
could explore with the finger, and an examination with the electric 
sigmoidoscope showed that they extended up the colon. The growths 
proved, on examination, to be adenomata; each had a vessel running up 
its base, and on removal this vessel bled freely. They occurred on the 
summits of the mucous folds. Between each outgrowth the mucous 
membrane was healthy in appearance. In places where the growth was 
very marked—i.e., 3 in. above the anus—the growths were larger, more 
pedunculated, and the surface more papillary in nature. There was no 
evidence of ulceration, but they were very soft and friable. I cauterized 
some and snipped others away, but had to tie the vessel or cauterize the 
stump. 

At the Birmingham meeting of this Society last year Mr. Haslam 
showed a somewhat similar case, but, if I recollect aright, the patient 
was older, and at one spot a carcinoma had developed. The only other 
case like this which I have seen was that of a girl, aged 29, in whom 
there was a cylindrical carcinoma 3 in. above the anus. Above the 
carcinoma there were numerous polypoid growths. I resected the 
sacrutn, turned down a bone-flap and removed the growth. I also 
removed as many of the polypi as possible. In the case under con¬ 
sideration I have on three occasions removed with the scissors and 
cautery soine hundreds of the outgrowths. I have also ligated off two 
portions of mucous membrane in order to prevent the prolapse. The 
girl is much better since this treatment; there is no diarrhoea now, and 
she is quite comfortable, but I fear I am only postponing a more serious 
operation. 

On May 13,1914, at the Sub-section of Proctology, Mr. P. Furnivall 
described three cases of multiple polypi of the rectum and large gut.^ 
In the first case they occurred one month after removal of a simple 
polypus. In the second they were associated with a malignant ulcer. 
In the third they extended up the sigmoid. Microscopically, they were 
papillary and tubular columnar carcinomata. In two cases he had done 
Kraske’s operation, and in the third had resected the colon. 

The condition is well described in an article by Pierre Duval in a 
precis of pathological surgery by various authors. Virchow calls it 
“ polypus coli,” Whitehead “ multiple adenomata of the colon and 
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On the Use of Small Bone Fragments in Ununited Fracture. 

By Eushton Parker, F.R.C.S. 

So long as cases of minor surgery can “ go wrong ” they may call 
for major surgery to put them right; in. other words, so long as 
ununited fracture will now and then occur it will continue to afford 
interesting scope for surgical ingenuity. At the last njeeting of the 
Section in the summer of 1908 I brought forward a method for ununited 
fracture, which I then thought safer and more simple than any other 
operative procedure.^ The six years that have elapsed have brought to 
my mind no fact or reason to alter that opinion. 

The method consists in exposing, by free incision, one side of the 
seat of fracture during a bloodless state of the part in a manner to avoid 
all-important blood-vessels and nerves, but at the same time making 
sufficient exposure to see clearly. The whole of the unossified medium 
between and attached to the broken ends is dissected or scooped away 
so as to leave a gap. Into this gap are placed small fragments of bone 
clipped from adjacent callus if there be any, or if not, then from the 
the broken ends themselves. The circulation being allowed to return 
the gap becomes filled with blood around the fragments of chipped bone. 
To keep these from straying the deep parts are stitched over the gap as 
well as the integuments, and such splints as are required applied around 
the dressings which serve as pads. The after-treatment of the mere 
wound is quite simple when proper antiseptic precautions are observed. 
The disturbance of the limb is less than in any other cutting operation 
that is intended for the same object, the loss of blood is trifling even if 
visible bleeding points have to be closed, and under such conditions the 
risk of danger is avoided by lessening the chances of accident due to 
hemorrhage or to excessive manipulation, as in the worst cases of 
ununited femur; but, at the same time, to secure the union thus sought 
there is need for the same mechanical control of the bones as may be 
expected to prevent non-union in primary cases. 

It is to Sir William Macewen that we owe the important principles 
as to the development and growth of bones which underlie this conjier- 
vative practice.* They were illustrated in his remarkable early case, in 

' Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 1908, i (Surg. Sect.), p. 232. 

* Proc. Roy. Soc., June, 1881, xxxii, p. 232; 1907, B, Ixxix, p. 397; Brit. Med. Joum., 
1907, i, p. 1479. 
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which, with great perseverance and patience, he was enabled to procure 
the restoration of the entire shaft of a humerus that had been destroyed 
by necrosis, only the extreme ends of the bone having survived. It is 
true that he there transplanted whole cylinders of bone until, by degrees, 
he had secured a solid and effective member, although shorter than its 
fellow. The almost incredible pains he had to take would daunt many 
•others from making similar efforts, though it is fortunate that the 
occasion for them must be but rare. Still, the principles are established, 
and it has been open to others to act upon them ever since. 

In my cases there were no such apparent impossibilities to be 
■confronted, no equal call for imaginative skill, and no seHous pitfalls. 
Accordingly, the procedure I have followed, though based upon Sir 
William Macewen’s initiative, has, so far as I know, been simpler than 
what he has described. The broken ends were fairly close together, and 
the fragments planted were mere crumbs; but these crumbs were cut 
from living bone, and went on living *nd growing until, by coalescence 
with each other and with the previously ununited ends, they made a bond 
of firm and effective union which was all that was required. 

I recommended to others the very simple process here referred to, 
and related in more detail on June 16, 1908; but the conditions were 
so unfavourable at the fag end of a long meeting, the last of the session, 
for attracting due notice of colleagues at my visit to the headquarters 
of the Section, that I have ventured to take the opportunity of renewing 
the subject at this visit of the Section to Liverpool. 

It is right to add that I have not yet dealt with ununited femur by 
this method, but it is clear to me that with the necessary antiseptic 
precautions in the wound, and the immense facility afforded by Thomas’s 
knee splint in keeping the bones in line and at rest, such cases ought 
with it to prove less formidable and difficult than they have often 
otherwise been. 


Breast Tumours. 

By Fkank T. Paul, F.E.C.S. 

The arrangement and classification of breast tumours does not 
appear to me to be as simple and satisfactory as it might be. Notwith¬ 
standing an immense advance in the knowledge of the evolution and 
structure of these growths, there has been very little recent change in 
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the nomenclature. If instead of basing the arrangement of breast 
tumours on their histological structure we named them in accordance 
with their mode of origin, the classification would be more simple. 
Excluding rarities, the breast lumps we have to diagnose and treat 
are-—(1) various forms of mastitis, (2) cysts, (3) innocent growths,. 
(4) malignant growths. 

The lumps produced by chronic irritative and involution mastitis are 
of course not growths primarily; but they are the common precursor of 
growths, just as leucoplakia frequently precedes epithelioma. It is often 
a wise practice to remove such breasts, and having frequently adopted 
it for the past twenty years, I have been able to trace in these unstable 
tissues the origin of most breast tumours. 

Cysts, again, are not growths in the sense under consideration, 
though intimately associated with them. The only really common cysta 
are those accompanying involution changes, and are of the retention 
type, though prone to intracystic proliferations. The next most frequent 
are cysts associated with adenomata. Simple solitary cysts met with in 
young breasts are rare. They appear to originate in the connective 
rather than the gland tissue, and shell out easily. Other cysts than 
those mentioned are mostly due to degenerations in malignant growths. 

Of the innocent tumours some, which are rare, originate in the 
supporting framework of the organ. They exactly resemble those met 
with in connective tissue elsewhere. Lipoma and myxoma are the two 
most frequently seen. 

Of the adenoma group the majority commence, as pointed out long 
ago by Billroth, in the peri-acinous connective tissue, and the acini 
themselves grow pari passu with the peri-acinous development. Some¬ 
times the new tissue is of a delicate myxomatous type; sometimes- 
densely fibrous from the first. Sometimes the epithelial growth fully 
keeps pace with the connective tissue, and a tubular gland structure 
results, described as more or less pure adenoma; at others the con¬ 
nective tissue quite outgrows the epithelium, which shows only as long 
slits and spaces between the bulky masses of fibromyxomatous tissue. 

The innocent tumours which do not begin in the supporting frame¬ 
work or in the peri-acinous tissue originate in the ducts in the form of 
papilloma or polypoid adenoma. The duct growths are much less 
frequent than the peri-acinous tumours. Their histological structure, 
when fully developed, may be almost indistinguishable from the latter ; 
but they take from their origin a tendency to cyst development, and it 
is from the duct growths that the cyst-adenoma is evolved. 
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The malignant tumours are sarcoma and carcinoma; with the 
former one ought probably to include endothelioma. Sarcoma originates 
in the tissue of the framework, and is comparatively rare; endothelioma 
in the vascular systems. It forms a soft tumour, more localized, and 
less infiltrating. Carcinoma, apart from rare exceptions, originates, in 
my opinion, in the acini or ducts. The acinous type of cancer may 
be either soft or hard. It begins life by infiltrating, and infects the 
lymphatic system early. True duct cancer is that which has com¬ 
menced in a duct or a cyst. It is the malignant evolution of a 
papilloma, and is not infiltrating in the same sense as an acinous cancer 
at the commencement of its life: indeed, the mass may attain a 
considerable diameter before it loses the limiting wall of the duct or 
cyst in which it started. 

Unfortunately for purposes of diagnosis and prognosis, the two kinds 
of carcinoma, like the innocent growths of peri-acinous and duct origin, 
may be indistinguishable by the microscope in their fully developed 
stages. The hardest scirrhous growth when fungating into ducts and 
mastitis cysts often takes on a typical duct cancer structure, while the 
latter may lose its characteristic appearance in the connective tissue 
lymph spaces. 

Paget’s disease of the nipple is, I believe, not a - primary affection, 
but is due to infection spreading up the ducts from a pre-existing 
cancer of the gland. 

I would, then, arrange the neoplastic breast tumours in the following 
groups;— 

(1) The adventitious growths derived from the supporting frame¬ 
work. 

(2) The innocent tumours arising in the peri-acinous tissue—adeno¬ 
mata. 

(3) Those commencing in ducts or cysts—cyst-adenomata. 

(4) Acinous cancer. 

(5) Duct cancer. 

(6) Rare tumours probably originating in tissue “ rests.” 

I associate with these observations a few points relating to clinical 
practice:— 

(1) In obstinate cases of involution mastitis, especially when there is 
a history of malignancy, both breasts ought to be removed. While such 
a radical course of treatment is not to be employed indiscriminately, 
its importance as a preventive of cancer should be fully recognized and 
appreciated. 
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(2) Solitary cysts in young mammae should be enucleated. Mastitis 
cysts, when excision is not deemed necessary, are usually easily curable 
by simple exhaustion with an exploring syringe. The exploring needle 
is often a valuable aid to diagnosis in breast lumps. It is practically 
painless, and might be made more use of. 

(3) Simple adenomatous tumours, those of peri-acinous growth, 
have no limiting membrane, and should be cut out, not enucleated. 
Cyst-adenomata, the duct growths, should always be removed with the 
entire organ, even though in the form of a small intracystic papilloma; 
also all breasts with a chronic discharge from the nipple should be 
removed. 

(4) Breast sarcoma is very malignant, and seems to be always 
ultimately fatal. Growths classed as endothelioma have given better 
results. 

(5) Acinous cancers are of essentially malignant type from their 
onset; but the fertility of the soil varies much. No reliance should 
be placed on the softness or hardness of the growth, but age, nutrition, 
temperament, &c., influence our prognosis. 

(6) True duct cancer is distinctly favourable through the early 
stages; but the diagnosis must not rest on the histological appearances 
alone. There must be evidence that the actual onset of the growth 
took place in a duct or cyst. 

(7) Paget’s disease should be treated as an acinous carcinoma of the 
gland. 


Ureteral Calculi. 

By W. Thelwall Thomas, F.K.C.S. 

Having operated in twenty cases of ureteral calculus, many points 
of interest have arisen, which in the few minutes at my disposal will be 
briefly alluded to. 

Symptoms. 

Common to all was a dull, aching pain in the lumbar region, often 
temporarily relieved by pressure in the loin. Benal colic, slight in 
some cases, severe in others, was met with in thirteen patients. 
Htematuria and pyuria occurred in four cases at some period of the 
illness; hsematuria alone in six ; pyuria alone in five, and three had 
neither hsematuria nor pyuria. The cases that had renal colic did not 
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necessarily have haematoria, and in many of the cases centrifngalization 
of the urine was employed to demonstrate blood or pus cells. Given, 
therefore, a patient complaining of intermittent or dull, aching pain 
in the loin, it is wise to suspect renal or ureteral calculus; examination 
of the urine follows, and the patient is submitted to radiography. 
It is important to examine both kidneys, ureters and bladder. In 
one case the symptoms directed us to the wrong side : this patient 



Fig. 1. 

Position of incision. 

was a hospital nurse, and it required much persuasion to allow the 
operation to be performed on what she considered to be the wrong 
side. 

A well-marked shadow in the normal line of the ureter—given one 
such as Mr. Thurstan Holland produces—has been in most cases 
sufficient to warrant operation. In the lower 1^ in. of the ureter, where 
it curves forward to the bladder, the diagnosis is not always so easy. 
The cystoscope may reveal the stone in the intramural portion of the 
ureter, or an abnormal, inflamed orifice. In only two cases did we find 
it necessary to pass a special ureteral bougie and X-ray it in situ. 
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It confirmed the diagnosis in one; in the other it passed on into the 
kidney, and a wrong deduction was made that the shadow was outside 
the ureter, for on recurrence of the symptoms, my colleague, Mr. 
Bickersteth, removed a stone from the ureter. Given, then, a patient 
with persistent or intermittent lumbar pain, confined to one side, or 
typical renal colic, with or without pus or blood in the urine, if after 
radiography a distinct shadow is demonstrated in the line of the ureter 
(repeated examinations may be necessary if the shadow is small), we 




are justified in diagnosing a calculus in the ureter. Text-books have 
perpetuated the tradition that most renal calculi are uric acid or urates, 
and, in spite of the fact that uric acid does not cast a shadow in radio¬ 
graphy, still say so. Some years ago we initiated an investigation of all 
renal and ureteral calculi by quantitative analysis, and every specimen 
removed has been thus examined (except the last three) under Professor 
Benjamin Moore’s guidance, by several Kesearch Fellows in our Uni¬ 
versity. Not a single one has been composed of uric acid. They have 
all consisted largely of salts of calcium, oxalates and phosphates, with. 
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Treatment. 

If the shadow, on radiography, indicates a small stone, free diuresis, 
with the administration of morphia if the pain is great, will wash it 
out. I have notes of eight such cases. The presence of a stone in the 
ureter can only do harm, and it must be removed. 

I have not as yet attempted dilating the orifice of the ureter in the 
bladder through a cystoscope, although the method appeals theoretically 
to all. 



Fio. 4. 

Reflexion of peritoneum ; fixation and incision of ureter. 


Operation. 

Before resorting to operation it is important to have a skiagram 
taken just before. In four cases the stones moved about. In one of 
the earliest this was not realized, and on cutting down on the upper end 
of the ureter the calculus was not there, but the ureter was dilated. 
The tube was opened, and on passing a probe down, the calculus was 
felt at the lower end, necessitating an incision through the vagina ta 
JY —22a 
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extract it. In two cases the bladder was opened suprapubically; in one, 
where the stone was embedded in the intramural portion of the ureter, 
in the other a stone existed in a dilated prolapsed end of the ureter within 
the bladder. In two cases, in females, the calculi were in the lower 
end of the ureter ; these were removed through the roof of the vagina. 
In one case a combined perineal and abdominal operation was necessary. 
When the calculus was in the upper end of the ureter the lumbar 
incision, as for kidney exploration, was resorted to. In all other portions 
of the tube I have used an exaggerated McBurney incision as for 
appendectomy, splitting the abdominal wall layers, the patient being in 
the Trendelenburg position. The peritoneum is reflected, not opened 
(flgs. 1, 2, 3 and 4). I confess to a fear of fouling the peritoneum in 
any transperitoneal operation, and have avoided this method. 

It is easy to explore the whole length of the ureter with this 
procedure, and I have been able to remove a stone from the lower 
pole of the kidney also. The ureter is readily found—anchored by two 
“ guy ” sutures, and in many cases opened just over the iliac vessels, 
when on passing a modified “ Desjardin’s ” forceps* (made for gall¬ 
stones in the common duct) the stones can be readily extracted, even 
when some inches down from the opening thus made. 

If the stone is very low down and seems to be fixed, an incision 
is made directly over it, and the calculus extracted. The incision in the 
ureter is generally sutured, if possible, with iodine catgut, but this is not 
essential. Leakage may occur after careful suturing, so that a split 
rubber drain is always left in, and brought out through the abdominal 
incision. The layers of the wound are sutured, and in all the cases 
healing was rapid. In one case the ureter was filled with calcareous 
sediment; after this was scooped out, pus flowed from the kidney, so 
the incision was enlarged upwards, to find the kidney cystic and full 
of pus, necessitating removal. 


‘ Made by Messrs. Down Bros. 
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October 21, 1913. 

Dr. W. Hale White, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


Discussion on Diseases due to Deficiencies in Diet. 

Opened by F. G. Hopkins, F.R.S. 

The whole trend of modern pathology has made our minds ill- 
prepared to believe in an extraneous deficiency as the prime cause of 
a specific disease. We recognize perforce inherent deficiencies in the 
body of structure or material, but even these, when they are not 
anatomical and obvious, we tend to look upon as for the most part 
only predisposing or contributory; the essential and immediate cause of 
any disease we rather seek in the intrusion of some positive factor, some 
res noxia, be it parasite or poison. So completely is this course justified 
in general that there is doubtless an excuse for the present tendency to 
seek for such an intruder in cases where there would seem to be little 
reason to expect its presence, as in certain diseases of nutrition. 

. When disease is ascribed to diet the implication is nearly always 
that the food is infected or poisonous, or at any rate that some con¬ 
stituent is in such excess as to be deleterious. Some malific factor of 
a positive kind is usually thought to be essential. Even the pioneer 
in the work upon beriberi, although his labours had given him the 
essential facts, did not escape the effect of what seems a bias. Eykman 
proved that the symptoms of beriberi followed upon the eating of 
polished rice, and showed that the addition of the missing pericarp was 
curative; but he was constrained to hold, not the simple and apparently 
obvious view that the pericarp contained something necessary for normal 
metabolism, but that toxins developed in the endosperm, and that 
a constituent of the pericarp was able to neutralize them. 

N—21 
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It is rather remarkable that neither physiologist nor pathologist 
rendered ready belief to the suggestion that among the dietetic needs 
of the animal might be organic substances, small in amount and easily 
overlooked by the chemist. The suggestion had been in the literature 
of nutrition experiments for many years, but it was neglected. Yet 
since the animal has always been adjusted to live, directly or indirectly, 
upon plant tissues, which contain countless substances other than 
proteins, carbohydrates and fats, there was no a priori reason to doubt 
that physiological evolution might have made some of these substances 
essential. Yet had the fact been definitely established in the nutrition 
laboratory, it might have seemed wholly of academic interest. It might 
well have been doubted that any important deficiency in such substances 
eould occur in practical dietaries. It required such facts as those which 
have come to light in connexion with beriberi to establish a wide and 
practical interest in the matter. The case of beriberi is indeed a very 
remarkable one. The wide consumption by whole races of a one-sided 
dietary, the localization of a specific substance in a grain, an artificial 
treatment of that grain exactly adjusted to remove the substance, and 
the occurrence of prominent symptoms as a result of its removal, all 
these coincidences were necessary to yield so striking a proof that a 
disease may arise from a dietetic deficiency. Without them it is 
unlikely that we should have been engaged in this discussion. 

Many of us believe that the establishment of this plain case may 
lead us to discover many others less obvious, and that a new chapter in 
the subject of animal nutrition is now opening. It is only to be hoped 
that those who help to write the new chapter will display due 
■caution. The whole literature concerning the relations of food to 
health and disease is so flooded with baseless theories—with fads and 
fancies—that it is well to see that no new channel shall be opened 
to them. 

I take it that to obtain satisfactory evidence that a specific diet 
deficiency is directly responsible for a given complex of symptoms it 
must be shown that the association between the suspected diet and the 
symptoms is sufficiently frequent, and the occurrence of the symptoms 
upon normal diet sufficiently rare, to satisfy the statistician; while 
to obtain rigid proof we must discover what the deficiency really is, 
and prove that removing it results in prevention or cure of the 
symptoms. 

In defining our criteria I think it is justifiable to insist upon the 
fact that the disease need not be wholly absent from individuals using 
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normal diets, but only sufficiently rare. What is absent from a faulty 
dietary may be the necessary raw material for some particular meta¬ 
bolic process, or some hormone which initiates the process. In such 
a case all individuals consuming the dietary must sooner or later suffer 
from whatever is involved in the failure of that process. But it is clear 
that in an occasional individual assimilation may be faulty; the apparatus 
in which the process occurs may develop faults, or other factors necessary 
to its continuance may fail. The final result will, then, resemble that due 
to the absence of the raw material. Our criterion must be this: that the 
disease is absent from, or rare in, individuals taking a normal dietary, but 
common among those who are rigidly confined to the diet under suspicion. 
When individuals escape, the evidence that they have added nothing of 
significance to their diet is difficult to obtain, for all that we know 
at present about the subject suggests that very small additions may 
make all the difference to the results. But any considerable degree 
of individual immunity would be evidence that the aetiology of the 
disease involves some positive factor and not a deficiency alone. In 
the case of beriberi and in that of scurvy we have evidence which 
very nearly, if not entirely, satisfies such criteria. There is scarcely 
any doubt that they are diseases due to deficiencies of diet, and to 
those alone. The same cannot perhaps be said of any other specific 
disease. 

It is clear that in opening this discussion I can deal only very 
briefiy with individual instances. Concerning beriberi, I would like 
first to say that, after reading all the descriptions I could find of cases 
which are supposed to have occurred under normal dietetic conditions, 
I feel—without pretending to be an expert in matters of diagnosis— 
that the evidence they offer against the modern view is unimportant. 
It is to be hoped that the question of its cogency will be discussed. The 
present position of the beriberi question is of particular interest because, 
owing to the brilliant work of Casimir Funk, we have considerable 
knowledge concerning the nature of the substance the deficiency of 
which is responsible for the disease. We have not final knowledge^ 
as Dr. Funk will probably be the first to admit. I will venture to 
say that I myself am more impressed with the objective proof he has 
given us that the phenomena before us depend upon tangible sub¬ 
stances, than by the evidence he offers for the actual constitution of 
what he has so appropriately termed vitamines. 

In the case of scurvy the probability that a diet deficiency is an 
essential setiological factor has, of course, long been forced upon the 
N—21a 
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attention. The remarkable thing is that the probable deficiency should 
have been so long discussed in terms of known substances. It was so 
easy to prove that none of those suggested—potassium salts, citric acid, 
and the like—had anything to do with the matter; and it was always 
clear that a substance so easily lost from normal foodstuffs had to be 
looked for amid the unknown. The work of Holst and his colleagues 
upon experimental scurvy, though it has not told us what ante- 
scorbutic substances may be, has thrown much light upon their 
essential properties. Anyone who lacks conviction can easily learn 
how great may be the effect of small deficiencies in diet by repeat¬ 
ing the observations of Holst and Frohlich under rigid experimental 
conditions. 

When we consider in particular acute infantile scurvy, we find what 
seems to be the clearest evidence for the influence of a deficiency 
produced by the artificial treatment of milk, combined with much 
conflict of evidence as to the degree and kind of treatment which is 
capable of inducing the deficiency. This is a well-worn question, but 
there is some justification for saying a word or two about it. In dis¬ 
cussing it I must refer again to the work of Holst and Frohlich. It 
should be noted first of all that the symptoms and post-mortem 
appearances exhibited by animals such as guinea-pigs after some 
weeks of a grain dietary are most .strikingly similar, even in their 
details, to those found in Barlow’s disease. Any one who has troubled 
to repeat the observations will hardly doubt that the aetiology of the 
two conditions must be essentially the same. The main symptoms 
may develop in guinea-pigs in advance of any loss of weight, while, 
when similar animals are fed upon fresh vegetables, the symptoms 
remain absent, even if the diet be insufiftcient and weight is rapidly 
lost. The condition is clearly no result of general malnutrition. After 
it is established, giving fresh vegetables or vegetable juices gradually 
removes the symptoms, but if heated, dried, or long kept, such 
materials lose their curative power. What is especially interesting 
in connexion with the point I am dealing with is the fact that in 
different foodstuffs the antiscorbutic substance exhibits varying degrees 
of stability, which may suggest either that it is not always the same 
or that varying conditions affect its stability. Fresh milk was shown 
by Frohlich to have a definite antiscorbutic influence in guinea-pigs. 
Milk, in fact, contains both a substance inhibiting the induction of 
beriberi symptoms and another which is antiscorbutic. They are not 
the same, as Funk has pointed out, since their stability towards heat 
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is markedly different. Now it would seem from the results seen in 
experimental scurvy that the temperature at which the antiscorbutic 
substances in milk are destroyed can be sharply defined, for Frohlich 
found that after heating to 70° F., the milk used by him retained its 
preventive power, whereas ten minutes’ exposure at 98° F. completely 
removed it. It is remarkable, therefore, that there should be such 
uncertainty concerning the effect of milk sterilization in the case of 
infantile scurvy. One point is obvious: when data are collected 
clinically, uncertainty as to the precise dietetic history of individual 
cases must always be considerable, and it is certain that even the occa¬ 
sional consumption of antiscorbutic substances in small amounts makes 
a great difference in the result. But we may perhaps find, as Funk 
suggests, a more important factor of uncertainty in the varying 
qualities of the milk supply itself. There are a great number of 
circumstances which induce variations in the ordinary known con¬ 
stituents of milk, and Funk has produced evidence to show that the 
vitamine related to beriberi may vary in amount. It occurs to one 
that such a special substance as an antiscorbutic might well tend to 
fail towards the end of a long lactation. Mixed milk supplies must 
vary much in the proportion they contain of early lactation and late 
lactation products, as well as varying in other ways. It is not at all 
impossible that one type of milk may, for one reason or another, with¬ 
stand, in respect of its antiscorbutic power, more severe treatment than 
another. / 

I have dwelt a little upon this familiar subject for two reasons: 
First, because it illustrates certain difficulties inherent in the study of 
deficiency diseases; and secondly, because it seems to me that recently 
acquired facts suggest that, in spite of all that has been done, there is 
yet room for further investigations concerning the relation between 
milk sterilization and infantile scurvy; investigations which must be 
be made under conditions more carefully standardized than before. 
The same may be said with regard to rickets. Even those who are 
convinced that rickets takes origin from a dietetic deficiency have to 
admit that it is difficult to find a common factor among the dietaries 
held to be responsible for the condition. But now that we know how 
small in amount and how unstable in character certain essentials of 
food may be our inquiries into the dietetic history of patients should 
become more detailed than before, and carried out, perhaps, with more 
faith in their bearings. 

I should like to touch next upon pellagra, but time permits only the 
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briefest reference. It once seemed probable that this disease might 
prove to be due to a diet deficiency quite different in nature from those 
we have hitherto considered. Maize is deficient in the aromatic amino- 
acid tryptophane, and a certain minimum supply of tryptophane is 
undoubtedly necessary to life. It would have been interesting to learn 
that a specific disease might arise from lack of an amino-acid, and, long 
ago, having shared in the discovery of tryptophane, I took a special 
interest in the aetiology of pellagra, and performed a good many incon¬ 
clusive, and therefore unpublished, feeding experiments. Dr. Sandwith 
has lately referred again to the possibility of this deficiency playing its 
part. But the recent demonstration, so largely due to Dr. Sambon, 
that pellagra occurs with some frequency in this country, and in 
individuals who have certainly not relied upon Indian corn as a basal 
diet, seems to put the suggestion out of court; as well as the view, 
much more widely held, that the disease is due to infected maize. If 
Dr. Sambon is right as to its probable frequency in this country the 
remark I made earlier with regard to the possibility of deficiency 
diseases sometimes occurring upon a normal diet can have no bear¬ 
ing here, and we shall have to admit that pellagra is not related 
to diet. 

I propose to close with a brief reference to experiments of my owm 
w'hich relate to the effect of diet deficiencies upon growth. They have 
no very real relation to the present discussion, and I have already on 
more than one occasion made their results public. But I quote them 
now because they offer conclusive proof that the removal of substances, 
minute in amount and of unknown nature, can produce an extra¬ 
ordinarily marked effect upon the physiological properties of a dietary. 
Upon a diet consisting of purified materials (one essential in the process 
of purification being thorough extraction with alcohol) young rats 
absolutely cease to grow, even when their consumption of food is 
quantitatively normal. On the other hand, if what is removed by 
alcohol be returned, or if very minute amounts of milk or fresh tissue 
extracts be added, the animals grow quite normally on the same basal 
dietary. I quote the results with special confidence now, because 
during a prolonged endeavour to discover the nature of the substances 
concerned, an endeavour which has continued until now, I have 
accumulated a great amount of experimental material. On the 
properly prepared diet not one rat out of many scores has ever con¬ 
tinued to grow for more than a few days. Eats are so little prone to 
scurvy or to anything resembling the symptoms of beriberi that they 
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serve especially well to demonstrate this growth-failure in a pure 
form. 

Being in possession of a diet which, while supporting the animal 
for considerable periods, does not permit of growth, one was naturally 
tempted to try its effect upon the rate of development of cancer. 
Owing to the kindness of Dr. Bashford in supplying me with material, 
I was first able some eighteen months ago to make observations upon 
a strain of Jensen’s rat sarcoma. All the rats to be used for the 
experiment were injected at the same time with a standard dose of 
tumour, and fed for a few days upon a normal diet. They were then 
divided without any selection into two groups. One group was fed 
upon bread and milk, the other upon the purified artificial dietary. 
Otherwise the conditions were precisely the same. At a given period all 
the animals were simultaneously killed, and their tumours dissected and 
weighed. Thirty-two rats fed upon bread and milk showed an average 
tumour weight of 14'5 grm.; twenty-eight rats fed upon the artificial 
dietary gave an average weight of 3'9 grm. In the absence from diet 
of the substances which promote the growth of normal tissue, the 
sarcoma grew at only one-fourth of its normal rate. Such a result 
has perhaps no more than an academic importance, but it shows that 
a neoplasm, like a normal tissue, requires for its growth certain at 
present unknown substances, which it acquires less readily from the 
tissues than from the food supply of its host. 

Dr. Egbert Hutchison : Diets may be defective either in quantity 
or in quality. Professor Hopkins dealt chiefly with the latter kind of 
defect, I wish to say something first of all about the former, as it is 
important that the discussion should be kept as wide as possible. 

In the first place, a diet may be deficient in energy content (calories). 
Such diets are by no means uncommon, especially amongst the poor. 
It will be admitted that they induce qhronic ill-health with impaired 
resistance to disease, especially perhaps to tuberculosis. Thus I have 
known at least two instances in which acute pulmonary tuberculosis 
supervened in patients who were much reduced by anorexia nervosa. 
Neurasthenia, also, is a common result of such a diet. 

In the second place, the diet may be deficient in repair material 
(protein). In view of Chittenden’s experiments it can hardly be 
maintained that this form of defect is as common as was once believed, 
but it is still open to question whether an habitually low intake of 
protein does not render the individual less resistant. The comparative 
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infrequency of tuberculosis amongst carnivorous animals is of interest 
in this connexion. It is possible, too, that some excess of protein 
beyond what is absolutely necessary to repair waste is advisable in order 
to supply a sufficiency of certain fragments of the protein molecule, 
which are required for complete nutrition. Further there is, I think, 
some reason to believe that some surplus of protein is necessary in order 
to insure adequate replacement of tissue in convalescence from wasting 
diseases. 

In the third place, there may be a deficiency of any one of the 
nutritive ingredients of the diet — carbohydrates, fats and mineral 
matters—even although the total energy supplied is sufficient. In this 
connexion I would like to raise the question whether fats have any 
special value in the diet as such, apart from their uses as sources of 
energy. There is some clinical evidence, for instance, that rickets is 
due in some cases to a deficient supply of fat, and its curability by cod- 
liver oil will be admitted by most observers. It is also of interest to 
inquire whether the kind of fat supplied in the diet is of importance. 
Do the vegetable fats, for instance, which are so largely used now as 
substitutes for animal fats, fulfil the same functions in metabolism as 
the latter ? 

Possible deficiencies in the supply of mineral matters have also to 
be considered. Of these iron, phosphorus and calcium specially claim 
attention. As regards iron, there is reason to believe that an insufficiency 
of it may sometimes induce ansemia. Children who have been fed too 
long at the breast (human milk being very poor in iron) sometimes 
develop ansemia of a chlorotic type which is readily curable by the 
administration of inorganic iron, and in the case of anaemic young 
women the diet has often been one very poor in iron-containing 
ingredients. 

There is a widespread belief that a deficiency of phosphorus in the 
diet is responsible for the production of ill-health of a vague kind, and 
a great many proprietary tonics and patent foods have been introduced 
to meet this alleged defect. As regards this point, I would only like 
to express my belief that we know of no pathological condition which 
can be definitely traced to a deficiency of phosphorus in the diet, and 
I should be interested to hear whether this belief is shared by those 
present. The same may be said of calcium, the contention that a 
deficiency of it produces rickets, or other diseases of bone, not having 
been substantiated by experiment. 

By qualitative defects in the diet one means the absence of 
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substances which, though not contributing to the total supply of energy 
or repair material, are yet necessary for proper nutrition. The recog¬ 
nition that such substances even exist is a comparatively recent event 
in the history of dietetics, and will probably have far-reaching results. 
Professor Hopkins dealt very fully with the so-called “ vitamines,’' 
absence of which is believed to be the cause of scurvy, beriberi, and 
possibly of pellagra, and to what he has said in that connexion I have 
nothing to add. It is probable, however, that there are several substances 
which act in the same kind of way as the “ vitamines.” Amongst such 
substances one might mention lecithin and allantoin, both of which 
probably play an important part in growth. Meat extracts also, as the 
experiments of Thompson and Caldwell have shown, seem to contain 
analogous substances which may oblige us to reconsider our estimate 
of the value of beef-tea as a food. Further, the effect of a diet of oat¬ 
meal in some forms of diabetes, which von Noorden has pointed out, 
may have to be explained by the presence in it of bodies of the vitamine 
class; the old controversy as to the respective merits of whole-meal and 
white bread must be revised in the light of this new knowledge also. 
It must, in short, be admitted that we can no longer regard a diet as 
certainly sufficient when it. contains an adequate amount of energy 
material and protein. It is necessary that it should contain these 
unknown substances as well, which act more like drugs than foods, and 
which may play a specific part in metabolism. In the further elucida¬ 
tion of these substances and the part they play in the prevention of 
disease the biological chemist and the clinician must both co-operate, 
but the practical result of the knowledge already acquired should be 
to confirm our old belief in the value of a mixed diet, drawn from as 
many sources as possible, and to discourage also cranky and one-sided 
views and practices. Only then are we likely not to miss any of those 
substances which, as we are now beginning to learn, may play such an 
important part in the maintenance of health. 

Dr. Casimir Funk : In this contribution I would like to call your 
particular attention to two points—namely, pellagra and growth. 

Pellagra. 

In the last few months a series of cases of this disorder have been 
described by different authors in this country which were considered by 
authorities on the subject to be pellagra. We know, however, that 
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this disease spreads only in maize-eating countries. The discovery 
of the disease in this country was rather in contradiction with the 
facts which we already know about pellagra. Although there is no 
theoretical objection in admitting the occurrence of pellagra on another 
■diet than maize, we must not forget that the distribution of pellagra 
follows exactly the distribution of maize. Therefore, the question arises 
whether the cases described in England are truly pellagra. 

From the point of view of the “ deficiency theory ” of pellagra 
which I put forward in 1912, and which regards pellagra as being 
due to a deficiency of probably specific vitamines in the food, only two 
alternatives are available at the present moment. Either the food 
in these cases was deficient or the cases were not true pellagra. The 
<:ases described were found with few exceptions in lunatic asylums, 
and there was nothing stated about the food except that no maize was 
eaten. We know from other deficiency diseases like beriberi and 
scurvy that they may arise on any food which is naturally deficient in 
vitamines or which is artificially deprived of the latter by the process 
of milling, high temperatures, or extraction during the cooking when 
the decoction is thrown away. We must therefore postulate that in 
future descriptions of alleged pellagra cases special attention should 
be paid to describing the diet of the patients. Only in this way, in 
my opinion, will light be thrown on this difficult problem. On the 
other hand, it is quite conceivable that in patients who show un¬ 
doubtedly changes in the nervous system, such as were described in 
the recent cases, these morbid conditions, if they are localized in the 
same centres as in the case of a deficient diet, may result in the same 
trophic changes and the symptoms may be identical. 

In this connexion it is necessary to add that up to the present 
moment there has been a certain amount of difficulty in accepting the 
deficiency theory of pellagra. This difficulty has consisted in the fjict 
that the symptoms of pellagra vary in different countries. In Italy and 
Egypt, the latter described by Dr. Sandwith, we see chronic cases with 
about 4 per cent, mortality; in the United States acute cases with 
so much as 20 to 25 per cent, mortality. There has been hardly any 
explanation for these facts up to the present moment. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that the difference lies in the way of the preparation of the maize. 
In Italy the peasants use very primitive methods for depriving the 
grain of the skin; in the States highly perfected machinery is used for 
this purpose. 

I had recently an opportunity of analysing samples of maize-meals 
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from South Africa which were prepared in a different way. I had 
samples of highly and moderately milled meal and the corresponding 
brans. From the results of analyses there can be very little doubt that 
the localization of the vitamines in maize is closely allied to that of 
rice. There are four distinct layers in the grain. First the skin, very 
poor in nutritive constituents; then a layer, the removal of which 
can hardly be avoided when removing the skin, which contains the 
aleurone layer, where in the case of rice the bulk of vitamine is con¬ 
centrated. Further there is a third layer which contains the aleurone 
layer and the germ, a layer extremely rich in nutritive elements; and 
finally, the starch-containing endosperm. We cannot be certain at 
present in which of the three external layers the bulk of vitamine is 
localized, still less do we know where the hypothetical pellagra vitamine 
may be present. Possibly animal experiments which are in progress 
may throw some light on the problem. The safe attitude to take, and 
the conclusion I have arrived at, is that the whole maize must be eaten, 
including the skin, to constitute a complete diet. 

The Problem of Growth. 

To determine the conditions of growth in young animals, Osborne 
and Mendel and Hopkins experimented on rats. They soon noticed 
that growth is entirely dependent on the composition of the food given. 
By giving the so-called synthetic diet which consists in purified proteins, 
fat, carbohydrate and salts the young animals were kept alive but did 
not grow. By adding either milk or protein-free milk (milk freed from 
proteins) the animals resumed their normal growth. McCollum and 
Davis have recently shown that instead of milk, butter can be used or 
ether extract from egg-yolk. There was much discussion as to what 
•could be the nature of the substance which induces growth. Osborne 
and Mendel thought for a long time that the lack of salts might be 
the cause of the inliibited growth. But there is more and more evidence 
that the substance in question is an organic substance, and I think that 
at the present moment we run no great risk in terming it the hypo¬ 
thetical growth-vitamine. We can safely add the inhibition of growth 
to the already long list of deficiency diseases. 

The experiments on growth were performed, as mentioned above, on 
rats, and only recently were mice employed. The diet used was, if 
we may designate it by the right name, a vitamine-free diet. As rats 
and mice are the only animals which can subsist for long periods on 
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such a diet, these results could hardly be applied to other animals, and 
particularly to man. In connexion with the study of the relation of 
vitamines to malignant growth I searched for an animal suitable for this 
kind of experiment and one more liable to contract a deficiency disease. 
For many reasons I choose from among all the animals used in the 
laboratory, the fowl. But there was a difficulty in finding an adequate 
diet which inhibits growth and does not induce beriberi. It was thought, 
however, that dry seeds being in the latent stage of growth would 
not contain the growth-vitamine, and red (unpolished) rice was therefore 
chosen as a diet. I hardly expected that delicate creatures like young 
chickens could be kept for any length of time on such a simple diet, 
but to my surprise I have been able to keep a certain number of them 
already for six weeks on red rice, a space of time which is amply long 
enough for the kind of experiments which I have in view. The results 
of the feeding experiment were as follows :— 




Initial weight 

Weight after six weeks 

Diet 


in grammes 

in grammes 

Cooked red rice 

f (I) 

1 (!!)• 

86 

89 

90 

98 

The same with addition of yeast 


80 

133 

,, ,, Rous sarcoma powder .. 

i (I) 

• 1 (nr 

78 

80 

100 

115 

Ordinary food 


79 

188 


• These series were inoculated with Rous’s sarcoma. 


The chickens were kept in batches of twelve. We see from the 
figures that chickens fed on red rice did not show a trace of growth 
during the whole time of the experiment. On addition of yeast or dried 
tumour they partially resumed their growth. This is the first time that 
such an experiment was attempted on a vitamine-containing diet. The 
simplicity of the experimental conditions, especially in reference to the 
preparation of the food, allows a great number of-experiments to be 
performed at the same time. It is proposed to investigate the exact 
conditions of growth in chickens and other animals by this new method, 
to investigate the glands of internal secretion in growing and non¬ 
growing animals with special reference to the pituitary gland, and finally 
to apply the results obtained to the study of innocent and malignant 
growths. This line of thought constitutes at the same time a new 
experimental direction in the cancer problem. 
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Dr. F. M. Sandwith began by congratulating the Section upon 
getting a biological chemist of Dr. Hopkins’s high standing to open 
this discussion. Clinical observers had reached a certain distance in 
the comparatively new group of diseases due to deficiency of nutrition, 
but to obtain further progress help must be sought from the laboratories 
of chemical pathology. He had. never wondered how it was that the 
various diseases producing toxic polyneuritis, such as the poisons of 
diphtheria, influenza, diabetes, septicaemia, enteric fever, besides alcohol, 
arsenic and soamin, lead and medical drugs like sulphonal and chloretone, 
could be massed together, because in all such instances as he had 
mentioned there was an exogenous poison which was introduced by the 
blood supply into the nerve cells to set up the deterioration which we 
usually call peripheral neuritis. But if it is true that similar symptoms 
of neuritis can be produced in beriberi by the insufficiency of diet in 
those people who have too one-sided a dietary, it does not seem quite 
logical to teach that similar results can be produced by a plus or by a 
minus quantity. 

He would like to draw attention to one or two recent points 
connected with beriberi. Avoiding all notice of experiments on poultry, 
it may be stated that a man fed on a one-sided diet, which consists of 
the ordinary commercial polished rice, is found to develop beriberi in 
about two or three months. Now a large issue of this rice was made 
to the Culion Leper Colony in November, 1911. The beriberi deaths 
among the lepers, which had fallen from nearly 100 per month to two 
deaths in January, 1912, then rapidly rose to 36 in February and 60 
in March. Early in February, 1912, the issue of unpolished rice was 
resumed, and beriberi deaths fell in April to three, and in succeeding 
months to even less. Again, if a mother feeds almost exclusively on 
polished rice and suckles her child, the infant is likely to get infantile 
beriberi, even although the mother may not show any signs of the 
disease. If matters continue in this way the infant will usually die, but 
it will recover if it be fed on other milk, such as condensed milk or 
cow’s milk. Now if an infant be given an extract of rice polishings, its 
recovery from infantile beriberi is said in the Philippines to be prompt, 
even if the child continues to be nursed by its mother. A Government 
report from Siam, quite recently published, states that the alteration of 
the diet of the prisoners from polished to parboiled rice in 1909 gave 
the following results. The deaths in 1906-07 from beriberi were 113; 
1907-08, 104; 1908-09, 122; 1909-10,3; 1910-11, 3; 1911-12, nil. 
These figures are very striking, but in considering the subject it must 
N —216 
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be insisted upon that beriberi is not necessarily associated with rice. 
Similar symptoms have been called forth by other cereals, such as sago, 
boiled white potatoes, maize, wheat-flour, and macaroni. In fact, 
according to Wellman and Bass, sago and Irish potatoes actually 
produce polyneuritis in pigeons in a shorter time than any form of rice. 
He wished to draw attention to this point, because it is so often 
forgotten in discussing the question as to whether pellagra has any 
connexion with the one-sided diet of maize. It is therefore necessary 
for those in Great Britain who discover a case of pellagra, not to confine 
themselves to inquiring whether the patient has or has not eaten maize 
products, but to investigate the point as to whether there has been 
anything one-sided in the cereal diet. 
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Diabetic Gangrene and Excretion of Calcium. 

By F. Ransom, M.D. 

The excretion of Ca in cases of diabetic gangrene does not appear 
to have been the subject of any systematic research. It has, indeed, 
been asserted that in arterio-sclerosis a diminution of Ca output in 
comparison to intake may take place, and a case has been mentioned 
in which for six days the excretion of CaO in the urine was daily only 
0 0621 gr.; the suggestion being that Ca was retained and deposited in the 
arteries. To this it has been replied that the quantity of Ca deposited 
daily in the arteries must be almost insignificant and that the power of 
the organism to hold up for a time considerable quantities of Ca must 
not be forgotten. Moreover, regular observations on the calcium meta¬ 
bolism of old people with or without senile gangrene or arterio-sclerosis 
do not appear to have been made. On the other hand, the fact that 
diabetics, especially those suffering from acidosis, often, if not always, 
excrete considerable quantities of Ca in the urine is firmly established. 
It'is also known that the amount of Ca in the urine may in such cases 
be diminished by the administration of sodium bicarbonate, although 
even when the urine becomes alkaline the Ca may not fall to the normal 
average, perhaps because it is often difficult to give enough NaHCOs to 
provide for the complete neutralization of the acetone bodies by its 
means. Nevertheless, this rule of the rise of Ca excretion in diabetes 
does not apply to all cases, for I am able to show you a considerable 
series of examinations extending over many consecutive days in which 
D— 29 
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a diabetic was, undoubtedly, passing a smaller quantity of Ca in the 
urine than that secretion usually and normally contains. 

I have not attempted to decide whether this diminution is due to 
deficient absorption or to persistent retention, but it is evident that, 
whatever the cause, the excretion of Ca in the urine was abnormally 
small. You may judge to some extent how small by the figures relating 
to other cases of diabetes, with and without acetone bodies in the urine, 
which I lay before you. 

Although I have examined a considerable number of diabetic urines 
in various stages of the disease I have only on one occasion failed to find 
a more or less evident increase of Ca in the urine, and that was in the 
single case of diabetic gangrene whose urine has come under my notice. 

T. C., aged 49, had been diabetic for some eighteen years and had 
had a toe amputated for gangrene some time previously. I was able to 
examine the urine during two periods, separated from each other by 
a few months. First period. May 23 to July 10, 1912: The urine was 
examined for Ca at least thirty-seven times, the average daily excretion 
of CaO in the urine was 0T352 gr., with a minimum of 0'0780 gr. and 
a maximum of 0 236 gr., the latter being about or rather less than the 
average of a normal healthy man on a full mixed diet. During this 
period there were not at any time acetone bodies in the urine. The 
diet consisted of meat, fish, eggs, milk, protein biscuits and some bread. 
The man maintained his weight the whole of the period. Under these 
conditions an average daily output of 0'3 gr. CaO in the urine was to 
be expected. Under normal conditions and a full mixed diet 0‘2 to 
0‘35 gr. CaO appears to be about the average daily urinary CaO output 
of a grown man. 

For the sake of comparison I show you the figures obtained by the 
examination of the urine of C. W., aged 37, with acetone bodies in the 
urine, who was contemporaneous with T. C. and under the same condi¬ 
tions of diet, &c., had no, or at least no marked symptoms of sclerosis, 
and never had gangrene. This man’s average output of CaO daily in 
the urine over a period from May 19 to July 13, 1912, thirty-five 
examinations, was 1'094 gr. ; minimum 0'670 gr., maximum 1‘872 gr. 

The second period for T. C. began on January 31, 1913, and ended 
February 25, 1913. He was suffering from gangrene necessitating an 
operation and there were some acetone bodies in the urine. During 
this period twenty-tliree examinations were made. The daily average 
excretion of CaO in the urine was 0’0456 gr., with minimum 0’0214 gr., 
maximum (after operation) OTlll gr. 
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I ask you next to compare these figures with the result of the 
examination of the urine of F. K., male, aged 55, diabetic, no acetone 
bodies. Eleven days’ examination, average daily excretion 0'5361 gr.; 
minimum 0 3702 gr., maximum 0 8307 gr. 

I add, as affording a further comparison, the figures obtained from 
the examination of the urine of W. G., aged 79, suffering from senile 
gangrene without diabetes. During Sk period of twelve days’ exami¬ 
nation the average daily output of CaO in the urine was 0'0684 gr., 
with a minimum of 0‘0331 and a maximum of 0'1424. 

It will be noticed that the average for the two senile gangrene cases, 
T. C. and W. G., fall singularly near one another, T. C.’s being the 
larger, with acetone bodies in the urine. 

Lastly, I add a case of diabetes insipidus. I give the figures for 
fifteen examinations on fifteen consecutive days. Female, aged 26, 
average very nearly 0 3000 gr., minimum 0'2112 gr., maximum 
0 4125 gr. 

Tabulau Statement of Results. 

Number of Minimum Maximum 


Name 

Age 

examination-s 

CaO pro (lie 
Gr. 

CaO pro die 
Or. 

Average 

Gr. 

T. C. 

39 First period: No acetone 

bodies, diabetic 

37 

00780 

0*236 

0*1352 

T. C. 

40 Second period : Diabetic, 

acetone, gangrene 

*23 

00214 

0*1111 

0*0156 

C.W. 

37 Diabetic, acetone, no 

gangrene 

36 

0-670 

1-872 

1*094 

W.G. 

79 Senile gangrene, no sugar 

12 

00331 

0-1424 

0*0684 

F. K. 

66 Diabetic, no acetone, no 

gangrene 

11 

0-3702 

0-8307 

0*536 

F. 

26 Diabetes insipidus 

16 

0-2112 

0-4126 

0*3000 


N.B.—In each case the examinations were made almost daily. 


I desire to thank the staff of Addenbrooke’s Hospital for giving me 
facilities to make these investigations. 
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On Uniformity of Doses. 

B}' R. W. Leftwich, M.D. 

I THINK that I may venture to say that all here will agree that 
the arrangement of doses in the present Pharmacopoeia is charac¬ 
terized by an utter want of system. For instance, the five succi 
have three different doses; the seventeen liquid extracts eight; and, 
worst of all, the thirty-five liquors seventeen ! No wonder, then, that 
doses are difficult to commit to memory. Now, this is a very serious 
matter. It is hard upon the student who, as Sir William Osier has 
complained, is required to remember far too much ; it is hard upon 
the prescriber, who, desirous of doing his best for the patient, may 
find himself unable to recall the dose of the most suitable drug; 
it is hard upon the chemist, who, albeit without pay, incurs some 
responsibility if he passes a dangerous dose; and, finally, it is hard 
upon the public, who are apt to get only the second best drug and, 
in rare cases, may even lose their lives by an improper dose. The 
same want of system prevails in foreign pharmacopoeias. 

It is fortunate that there is someone to check prescriptions. But, 
unhappily, the chemist himself is by no means always to be relied upon. 
It is true that he can refer to his books ; but he may be too 
busy to do so, and be tempted to trust to the prescriber in a 
doubtful case. Without his books, however, his memory of doses 
may be no better than that of the practitioner. I have been informed 
that before the passing of the Insurance Act one prescription per 
week represented the average which a chemist would be called upon 
to dispense in many poor or remote districts. Under these circum¬ 
stances, how is it possible that he could still remember the doses 
he learnt in his far-off student days? But I venture to affirm that 
neither the man who is writing prescriptions all day long nor he 
who is dispensing them can possibly remember all the doses in the 
Pharmacopoeia. If anyone here doubts it, let him take a posological 
table, cover up the doses, and, taking the preparations in irregular 
order, ascertain what proportion of the doses he has forgotten. 

It is not quite true that we have absolutely no rules to guide us 
to the dose. The tincture is the most important of the Galenicals and 
there is a rough rule that its usual dose is J to 1 dr. Now a rule like 
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this is useful provided that the exceptions are so few as to be easily 
remembered. But in this case there are nineteen exceptions, and the 
rule is worse than useless, it is downright dangerous. 

The one great obstacle to uniformity of dosage would be the 
retention of the present table of strengths. We must therefore weigh 
the value of the one against the other. There can be no question that 
the boon of knowing that every preparation of the same name has 
the same dose would be immense. How, then, does the value of a 
table of strengths compare with it ? A knowledge of strengths may 
or may not be valuable to the pharmacist, but to the prescriber, it 
seems to me that its only advantage is the guidance it gives to the 
dose. If the prescriber remembers that the dose of digitalis leaves 
is J to 2 gr., and that the strength of the tincture is 1 in 8, he can, 
by multiplying the two together, arrive at the approximate dose; 
but it is not so easy to ascertain the dose of tincture of nux vomica 
from the statement that its strength is 1 gr. of the alkaloid to 
110 minims—the dose of strychnine being to gr. Nor is the 
fact that the strength of the alkaloids in tincture of belladonna is 
from 0*048 to 0*052 very informing, especially as we are not told what 
is the dose of the combined alkaloids. Moreover, the calculation does 
not always work ; something depends upon the solvent. For instance, 
the liquor and tincture of krameria have the same dose, but the 
strength of one is 1 in 2 and of the other 1 in 5. A table of strengths, 
therefore, regarded as a means of determining the dose, is a failure, 
and inferior even to learning each dose separately as at present. 

The present want of system in allotting doses is only defensible 
if nothing better can be suggested. But, curiously enough, the 
Pharmacopoeia itself contains an imnoted thread which, followed up, 
will guide us out of the labyrinth. In the first edition of a “ Pocket 
Book of Treatment,” written two yeai-s ago, I used these words: 
“ It is to be hoped that in the next Pharmacopoeia all Galenical pre¬ 
parations of the same name will have the same dose,” and I indicated 
briefly how it could be done. Now there are four preparations 
which even now fulfil the maxim “ One name, one dose.” The dose 
of every confection is 1 to 2 dr., of every decoction J to 2 oz., of every 
syrup J to 1 dr., and, if the variable and almost dangerous aqua lauro- 
cerasi were eliminated, the dose of all aquae would be uniform. The 
problem, then, is to make the remainder observe the rule. This 
cannot be done unless we introduce fresh names, and I estimate that 
about fifteen would be required. How are we to find them? We 
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might revive such names as essence, elixir, or solutio; but these 
would give us at most five or six words, and in the case of elixirs 
the dosing is as chaotic as in the British Pharmacopoeia, since there 
are forty-three in the British Pharmacopoeia Codex with seven different 
doses. Another method would be to add the word fortis, medius, 
or niitis, to indicate the three principal doses which, with few excep¬ 
tions, would suffice for our purpose. But such additional words are 
apt to be omitted and they are better employed, as at present, to 
indicate varying strengths of the same preparation. 

The problem would be greatly simplified if, instead of a range of 
official doses, a single one were given. In many foreign pharmacopoeias 
only the maximum dose is specified, and in one. the Japanese, when 
the maximum is exceeded the medicine is not to be dispensed 
unless the prescriber has appended a triangular sign to show that 
the excess is intentional. 

To my mind, however, it would be still better to give the usual or 
average dose rather than the maximum. A dose double the standard 
one could be taken as the maximum, anything in excess of this being 
marked with the sign. The minimum dose should be left to the discre¬ 
tion of the prescriber. Even now a dose below the official minimum 
is often ordered when frequently repeated. The dose for a single 
administration need not be specified. It would suffice to describe it as 
three times the average dose, and if it were desired to exceed this it 
could be done by appending the sign. 

The change from a range of doses to a single one would greatly reduce 
the strain upon the memory even under present conditions, and it would 
make a complete reform such as that suggested very much easier. A 
further simplification would result if very minute doses were avoided ; 
they have no advantage when the drug is included in a mixture, and 
for instant urgent use tablets are far better. Such preparations as 
liq. trinitrini, of which the dose is J to 2 minims, should be diluted 
and the dose increased. In general the rage for medication by tablets 
is a disintegrating force in legitimate medicine and to be discouraged, 
but where the taste is disgusting or the dose minute they have great 
advantages. The present Pharmacopoeia is responsible to a great extent 
for the vogue of tablets, partly through the excessive complication of 
its dose table, but partly also owing to the very little pains that have 
been taken to make its preparations palatable. 

This question of a single dose versus a range of doses may, however, 
stand over for the present. In the absence of any knowledge of what 
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preparations will be retained and what omitted in the new Pharmacopoeia 
my task is to show how that of 1898 can be so modified as to make 
its doses conform to the maxim “ One name, one dose.” If I succeed 
in doing this it will be still easier to bring the new Pharmacopoeia 
into line. 

Now I find that we want in general three standard preparations of 
each name—three varieties of tincture, infusion, vinura, succus, &c.— 
while in rare cases a fourth is required. Now to get them I use the 
prefix “ per ” for a strong preparation and “ sub ” for a weak one, retain¬ 
ing the unaltered name for that of medium strength. To take tinctures 
as an example : The dose of tinctura would always be ^ to 1 dr.; of per- 
tinctura 5 to 15 minims, and of subtinctura always ^ to 4 dr. Similarly, 
we should have perextractum, subextractum ; perextractum liquidum, 
subextractum liquidum ; perinfusum, subinfusum; and so with spiritus, 
succus, and vinum. I have received letters deprecating the introduction 
of such barbarous words. People who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones! And a learned profession which tolerates such horrible 
hybrids as antibody and uricacidsemia is not in a position to complain 
here. But the new words are not barbarous; they have their exact 
classical counterparts in tussis and pertussis, saltus and subsultus. My 
worst word is perinfusum, and I confess that I do not like the double 
preposition ; but perfusion would mean something poured through, and, 
after all, nobody objects to the word subinvolution. And have not 
theologians preceded me with transubstantiation and consubstantiation ? 
It is astonishing how soon we assimilate new words when they prove 
themselves useful. We could hardly do without the words utilize, 
sanitary, artistic, or even reliable; but none of these was known before 
the nineteenth century. 

My thesis, then, is that every Galenical preparation should be 
divided into three classes; that with the medium dose retaining its 
original name, that with a smaller dose having the prefix “ per,” and 
that with a larger dose having the prefix “ sub.” Those with minor 
variations are to be brought into line with the fixed doses by strengthen¬ 
ing the preparation when the dose is larger, and weakening it when it 
is too small. Much of this work will, I hope, be unnecessary in the 
new Pharmacopoeia; for, now that the importance of something like 
uniform dosage has been raised, we may at least expect no longer to 
have such useless differences as 20 to 60 minims and 30 to 60 minims. 
The free hand of the prescriber, which, within certain limits, has 
always been recognized, should suffice without introducing anew these 
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troublesome variations. In the present Pharmacopoeia, though not, 
I hope in the new one, my scheme would involve in some cases intro¬ 
ducing a third prefix. This is the case with tr. iodi, which might 
either be termed a supertincture or be renamed solutio. But as 
the present Pharmacopoeia is not in question it is not worth while 
to consider these few variations in detail. 

The change, then, which I propose should be adopted in the new 
Pharmacopseia is that two additional names should be found for every 
Galenical and that the dose of each should be constant. If my termin¬ 
ology be adopted, the dose of every infusion would be J to 1 oz., per- 
infusion 2 to 4 dr., and subinfusion 1 to 2 oz.; of every tincture J to 
1 dr., pertincture 5 to 15 minims, subtincture J to 4 dr.; of every 
extract 2 to 8 gr., perextract J to 1 gr., subextract 5 to 15 gr.; of every 
extractum liquidum J to 2 dr., perextractum liquidum 5 to 15 minims, 
subextractum liquidum 2 to 4 dr.; of every spirit 20 to 40 minims, 
perspirit 5 to 20 minims, subspirit 1 to 2 dr.; of every succus 1 to 2 dr., 
persuccus 5 to 15 minims, subsuccus absent; of every vinum 1 to 4 dr., 
pervinum 10 to 30 minims, and subvinum J to 1 oz. Pills, powders and, 
at present, liquors are outside the system. A widely reaching change 
such as this is commonly very disconcerting to persons brought up under 
an older system; but that is not the case here. An old practitioner- 
need learn or unlearn nothing. Provided he remembers his old doses 
he can still use the old name and write tincture where the new school 
would use pertincture. 

It has been hinted to me that International Agreements may be a 
bar to my scheme. I presume that this refers to a common table of 
strengths. I have already shown that such a' table is of very limited 
use. But there is nothing in my proposal to prevent community of 
strengths, though if agreement has already been come to such a table 
might require revision. Identical doses are, however, infinitely more 
valuable than identical strengths, and I trust this ideal will be the one 
at which the International Pharmaceutical Congress will aim. Mean¬ 
while, I hope something like a mandate will go forth from this meeting 
to urge the Pharmaceutical Committee to simplify doses. 
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Discussion on the Therapeutic Value of Hormones. 
Opened by George E. Murray, M.D. 

A DISCUSSION on the therapeutic value of hormones at the present 
time will serve a very useful purpose. Our knowledge *of the functions 
of the ductless glands and of the secretions they produce has increased 
considerably during the last few years. So much has been written on 
various aspects of the subject that it is difficult to distinguish the real 
advances in treatment which have been made from mere suggestions 
which have been made on theoretical grounds alone, and which are 
as yet insufficiently supported by the results of either experimental 
research or clinical experience. There is, unfortunately, a tendency 
at present to claim a far greater therapeutic value for some of the 
hormones than is at all warranted by the .actual results so far obtained. 
This discussion will enable us to review our present knowledge of the 
uses of hormones in the actual treatment of disease. I hope, however, 
that some of the speakers, while giving the results of their own experi¬ 
ence, may be able to indicate some of the directions in which future 
research may be usefully extended. 

The hormones are the active agents contained in the internal 
secretions of certain glands, some of which are ductless. The secretion 
of each of these glands contains one or more special hormones, and it 
is probable that each hormone differs from the others in the particular 
effect it can produce. It may be pointed out that many of the ductless 
glands are composed of two portions, endowed, it appears, with different 
F —20 
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functions. The thyroid and parathyroid glands, "the anterior and 
intermediate lobes of the pituitary, the cortex and medulla of the 
suprarenals. In other glands we find one portion supplies an external 
and another an internal secretion, as in the case of the pancreas, testis 
and ovarj-. Treatment has generally been carried out with extracts 
prepared from the whole gland, but it is desirable to know the proper¬ 
ties of the hormones supplied by each member of these groups, and if 
possible to obtain them separately for experimental purposes. 

The hormones regulate certain forms of metabolism in two direc¬ 
tions. As their name indicates, some hormones stimulate metabolism, 
but it is to be remembered that others control or inhibit it. A full 
knowledge of the physiological action of each hormone is greatly to be 
desired as a guide to its therapeutic uses. The external secretions 
furnish a good example of how physiological knowledge has enabled 
their various ferments, such as pepsin, to be employed in treat¬ 
ment. 

As an external secretion, such as that of the pancreas, may contain 
several different ferments, it is not unreasonable to suppose that an 
internal secretion may contain different hormones. Under proper 
conditions one ferment, such as trypsin, can replace another, such as 
pepsin, in the digestion of protein. So it is probable that one hormone 
may to a certain extent be able to supplement or replace another of 
similar but not identical properties. These points serve to illustrate 
how much less we know about the hormones than we do about the 
ferments secreted by the digestive glands, and how further knowledge 
of the physiological action of the hormones will enlarge their sphere 
of action as therapeutic agents. In the case of some hormones, such 
as those of the pancreas, it is probable that we have not as yet been 
able to obtain and administer them in such a form that they still retain 
physiological properties. 

Even with our present limited knowledge of the nature and pro¬ 
perties of the hormones it is possible to indicate some of the directions 
in which their therapeutic value is available. They are likely to be 
most useful in four different ways;— 

Firstly .—Their most obvious and natural use is in the treatment 
of the diseases which are due to destructive lesions of the glands by 
which they are secreted. In this substitution treatment the hormones 
are used in a sound and rational manner. 

Secondly .—They are of service when there is a physiological 
demand for an increased secretion which the glands of the patient are 
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unable to meet, and this may apply to the hormones which restrain, as 
well as to those which excite, functional activity in other organs. 

Thirdly .—They can be used where their known physiological action 
may be of service quite apart from any defect in activity of the patient’s 
own glands. 

Fourthly .—They have proved to be of service in various conditions 
in which the treatment is empirical and their mode of action is but 
little understood. 

Under these four divisions our subject may conveniently be dis¬ 
cussed, and I shall endeavour to give illustrations under each of them, 
as examples of the various ways in which the hormones have proved 
to be of value. These various uses can be illustrated by the therapeutic 
uses of the thyroidal hormones. Myxoedema is the result of diminu¬ 
tion or loss of the normal supply of these hormones in man. As is 
well known, heterogenous thyroidal hormones prepared from a lower 
animal can completely replace the autogenous hormones in man. By 
the constant and regulated use of thyroid extract all the symptoms 
of myxoedema can be removed and do not return as long as an 
adequate supply of these hormones is maintained. The same may be 
said of cretinism, provided treatment is commenced at the earliest 
stage and carefully regulated throughout the full period of growth 
and development. The practical application of this treatment is well 
known, but there are one or two practical points which may be 
mentioned. It is essential to make sure that the preparation employed 
is physiologically active, as this cannot be said of all. The dosage 
must be regulated by • the effect produced rather than by any hard 
and fast rules, as preparations vary in strength, and patients vary in 
the way they respond to treatment. The importance of continuous 
treatment cannot be too strongly emphasized. Last November I 
had an opportunity of examining several of my early cases of myxoe¬ 
dema at the Newcastle Infirmary. I found my first case, who has 
kept up the treatment with great regularity for more than twenty-two 
years, was well and free from all symptoms of myxoedema. In this 
case 10 minims of liquor thyroidei six nights a week is an adequate 
dose. Some of the other cases had been irregular in attendance at 
the hospital and in carrying on the treatment, and they showed more 
or less marked signs of myxoedema, according to the time which 
had elapsed since they had taken the extract. Hospital patients are 
apt to continue the treatment until they are well and then to give it 
up until the symptoms have returned, when they come for another 
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course of treatment, and so are liable to temporary relapses. Speaking 
generally, 10 to 15 minims of the liquid extract, or one to two 5-gr. 
“tabloids” a day, is an adequate dose for an adult. 

Under the second group, the treatment of the simple parenchymatous 
goitre which occurs in young women will serve as an illustration. The 
enlargement probably takes place in response to a demand for a greater 
supply of thyroidal hormones, but it is apt to be excessive and persistent. 
When the hormones are supplied ready made in the form of one or two 
5-gr. “tabloids” a day, the enlargement gradually subsides in many cases. 
In selecting such cases for treatment, special care must be taken to 
exclude early cases of Graves’s disease, which are aggravated by adding 
to their already too abundant supply of these hormones. 

Thirdly, thyroidal hormones may be used to stimulate metabolism 
in various conditions. Thus they are useful in the treatment of some 
forms of obesity, and of chronic skin disease, such as psoriasis. They 
may stimulate growth, as in the remarkable case recorded by the late 
Dr. G. A. Gibson. 

Fourthly, there is a group of conditions under which the thyroidal 
hormones have proved to be of service in a manner we cannot as yet 
fully explain. Thyroid extract is probably useful in some of these cases 
on account of the iodine it contains. Thus it is useful in some cases 
of tertiary syphilis. The beneficial effect in rickets, rheumatoid arthritis, 
and nocturnal enuresis may be due to either the iodine or the stimulating 
action of the hormones. 

When we pass on to the consideration of the value of the hormones 
elaborated in other glands, we are still in want- of more experimental 
knowledge. It is generally agreed that the symptoms of Addison’s 
disease are the result of failure of the suprarenal hormones, the low 
blood-pressure and exhaustion being due to the loss of adrenalin, 
the hormone secreted by the medulla. The bronzing of the skin and 
vomiting may be due to the loss of a hormone supplied by the cortex, 
but of this we have as yet no proof. Great hopes at first were raised 
of a successful treatment for Addison’s disease. Experience has, how¬ 
ever, shown us that, in the great majority of cases, suprarenal extracts 
are not able to replace the normal gland. I have never seen any un¬ 
doubted improvement in a case of Addison’s disease which could be 
attributed to this treatment. It must, however, be remembered that 
a few observers have recorded cases of recovery, the most remarkable 
being that reported by Schilling (Biedl). This general failure may be 
due to a want of a suitable mode of preparing and administering the 
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hormones, so that they retain their activities. Nevertheless, in adrenalin 
we have a most powerful and useful therapeutic agent. Its physio¬ 
logical action has been very fully examined, especially by Sir E. A. 
Schafer and Dr. G. Oliver, and by Professor Langley and Dr. Elliott, 
who have shown that it stimulates the sympathetic system by its action 
on the myoneural junction, and from the knowledge thus gained it has 
.been used in many conditions. I need only refer to its powerful local 
action as a vaso-constrictor, and how this property is of such value in 
arresting haemorrhage. This is seen in haemorrhage from mucous 
membranes, such as epistaxis, when the local application of 1 in 1,000 
solution of adrenalin chloride proves to be valuable as a haemostatic. 
Its action can be watched on applying it to any small cut inflicted in 
shaving, when the haemorrhage promptly cea>ses as soon as the pallor of 
the edges of the cut appears. 

It is also of service in cases of gastric haemorrhage, and I shall be 
glad to have the experience of our President of its use in that special 
form which he has so ably described as gastrostaxis. Adrenalin 
chloride solution is further of great service when given as a hypo¬ 
dermic injection in acute attacks of asthma, in doses of 3 to 5 minims, 
as was shown by Dr. B. Melland. Suprarenal extract was found to be 
very useful in cases of Graves’s disease by the late Dr. Gibson, as 
possibly it has an inhibitory action on the hyperactivity of the thyroid. 
Although I have employed it in a large number of cases of exophthalmic 
goitre, I have not observed such good results as he described. 

A great deal might be said about the pituitary hormones, which 
have a marked influence on growth and carbohydrate metabolism. 
The hormones supplied by the posterior lobe and pars intermedia, as 
was shown by Sir E. A. Schafer, regulate the contractility and tone 
of plain muscular tissue in general and of the heart. They stimulate 
the constrictor muscles of the arteries, intestine and uterus and raise 
the blood-pressure, they also stimulate the activity of the kidney and 
mammary gland. 

The clinical results of pituitary atrophy are now recognized under 
the name of adiposo-genital dystrophy. This condition is a rare one 
and I have no personal experience of its treatment to* offer. Good 
results have been obtained by treatment with pituitary extract by- 
Terry and Rothschild and others, the improvement being chiefly in 
the obesity and sexual activity. Pituitary extract has been found 
useless in acromegaly, as this condition is probably due to hyper¬ 
secretion of the gland. In the later stages of the disease there is 
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probably failure of pituitary hormones. It has been shown by Cushing 
that in conditions of pituitary failure induced by experiment, as well 
as by disease, treatment by pituitary hormones has a beneficial effect. 
Large doses are often necessary: 12 gr. of the dried whole gland 
preparation were given three times a day in one case, and in another 
as much as 300 gr. a day were given. Cushing suggests that the 
dosage may be regulated by observing the sugar tolerance before and 
during treatment, the dose being gradually increased until the tolerance 
is brought down to a normal level. The physiological action of the 
extract upon the uterus has been made use of in the treatment of post¬ 
partum haemorrhage with success; it may also be used to stimulate 
mammary and renal activity. In cases of pneumonia with low blood- 
pressure an injection of 1 c.c. of pituitary extract every six or eight 
hours has proved useful. It may also be used in tympanites due to 
paresis of the muscular coat of the intestine. In one case of Graves’s 
disease with severe gastric crises in which all other remedies had failed, 
the vomiting was checked for some time after each injection, and finally 
ceased altogether. 

The hormones produced by the interstitial cells of the testis and 
ovary have important physiological actions, but it is extremely difficult 
to ascertain their real uses in medicine. Ovarian extract has been of 
service in cases of premature climacteric induced by removal of both 
ovaries, and has also been found to relieve symptoms due to the normal 
climacteric. Since so many of the symptoms are subjective it is difficult 
to estimate correctly the effect of any treatment, and I think judgment 
must be reserved as to the value of testicular and ovarian extracts. 

The internal secretion of the islands of Langerhans of the pancreas 
plays such an important part in carbohydrate metabolism that severe 
diabetes results from its loss. Could we obtain the pancreatic hormones 
in an active form and maintain an adequate supply we should have a 
powerful means of controlling cases of pancreatic diabetes. So far this 
has not been done, as all forms of pancreatic treatment of diabetes have 
up to the present failed. 

The question of the use of the hormones of each gland is com¬ 
plicated enough by itself, but the questions at issue have been made 
even more difficult by the attempt to use combinations of hormones 
in the treatment of conditions thought to be due to polyglandular 
insufficiency. It is too soon to express any opinion upon the value 
of this, and we shall do well to confine our discussion to the uses of 
the well-recognized hormones of a single gland at a time. It may be 
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definitely stated that the therapeutic value of thyroidal, suprarenal 
and pituitary hormones is undoubted. In the case of other hormones, 
the evidence so far brought forward fails to carry conviction as to their 
value in the treatment of disease. 


Professor E. H. Starling, E.B.S. : Although I am unable to con¬ 
tribute anything to the discussion in relation to the actual therapeutic 
value of hormones, I may call the attention of the meeting to certain 
factors which must determine the action and limit the employment of 
these substances. By the term “ hormone ” I understand any substance 
normally produced in the cells of some part of the body, and carried 
by the blood-stream to distant parts, which it affects for the good of the 
organism as a whole. The hormones are thus the chemical means of 
correlation of the activities of different parts of the body. Their action 
may be either the increase or diminution of function, or the alteration 
of nutrition or rate of growth. In dealing with the therapeutic use of 
these substances, it is convenient to divide the hormonic actions of the 
body into two classes, which I may term the acute and the chronic. 

A typical example of the first class is the well-known mechanism 
for secretion of pancreatic juice. The entry of acid chyme into the 
duodenum sets free in the cells of the mucous membrane a chemical 
substance, secretin, which is absorbed by the blood-vessels of the gut, 
and carried in the circulation to the pancreas, which it excites to 
secretory activity. As other examples of the same class I may cite the 
chemical regulation of the activity of the respiratory centre in accord¬ 
ance with the activity of the muscles, and the production of adrenalin 
under conditions of stress. Although carbonic acid, and probably adren¬ 
alin, are being constantly produced in the body, their amount may be 
largely increased under certain conditions. Thus the production of 
adrenalin may be regarded as a mechanism which is brought into play 
in times of stress, when the animal has to undertake active movements 
for offence or defence. Under these circumstances the increased mus¬ 
cular activity is accompanied by increased blood-pressure, increased 
blood-flow through the heart, and a maximal increase of the functional 
capacity of this organ. At the same time adrenalin, passing to the liver, 
causes a mobilization of the glycogen store of this organ, so that the 
blood is flooded with the food which can be most readily utilized by the 
muscles to supply the extra energy which they require. In all these 
cases it is essential that the reaction shall take place immediately, and 
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shall disappear as soon as the exciting cause is removed. The hormones 
of these reactions must, therefore, be capable of rapid disappearance 
from the body, either, as in the case of secretin or adrenalin, by oxida¬ 
tion and destruction, or, as in the case of carbonic acid, by elimination. 
The ready destructibility of secretin and adrenalin limits the employ¬ 
ment of these substances in a substitution therapy. Administration of 
them by the mouth is practically useless. Though we can evoke with 
certainty the physiological action of these substances by introduction 
into the blood-stream, it is difficult to grade their action or to continue 
the injection at repeated intervals, as must be the case under normal 
circumstances. The only use of these substances is therefore as drugs. 
Adrenalin, for instance, is used for its local effects on the blood-vessels, 
and is practically useless to replace the functions of absent suprarenal 
medulla. It might be worth while, perhaps, to attempt to employ this 
substance in cases of failing heart. It is the most efficient cardiac 
stimulant that we know, and may increase the available energy of the 
heart contractions by two or three times. It would be necessary, how¬ 
ever, to be very careful not to give too large a dose, since, although in 
the laboratory it is easy to dissociate the action on the heart from the 
action on the blood-vessels, when injected into the intact animal the 
stimulation of the heart’s action and the increased tone of this organ 
would be accompanied by vascular constriction and increased resistance 
to the blood-stream. It is doubtful whether any good results can be 
expected to follow the use of secretin. Though it is an infallible excitant 
of pancreatic secretion, it is important to remember that this strongly 
alkaline juice normally enters the duodenum immediately after a certain 
amount of acid chyme, and the secretion of pancreatic juice only lasts 
while the contents of the intestine are still acid, and therefore giving 
rise to the secretin. Continued injection of secretin into a healthy 
animal causes after a time severe symptoms of collapse, which is appa¬ 
rently due to the changes in the intestinal mucous membrane produced 
by the entry and non-neutralization of the strongly alkaline pancreatic 
juice. 

The second, or chronic, class of hormonic reactions offers the best 
chances for therapeutic interference, and includes the only definite 
instance we possess of successful substitution therapy. Examples of 
this class are the action of thyroid on metabolism, nutrition, and the 
functions of the central nervous system, the action of the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary body on the growth of bone and connective tissues, 
the action of the sexual organs on the development of the secondary 
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sexual characteristics, and the action of the growing foetus, or more 
probably the corpus luteum, on the growth of the mammary glands. 
Probably in this class, too, we should include the hypothetical action of 
the pancreas in regulating carbohydrate metabolism. In all these cases 
the chemical product of some organ passes into the blood-stream, and 
exercises a slow chronic effect on some distant organ or organs. There 
seems no reason in this case to predicate an excessive vulnerability of 
the hormone. It would certainly be advantageous if the hormone 
resisted the destructive actions of the body juices or of oxidation, since 
in this way the amount required would be economized. A priori, one 
would expect to obtain therapeutic results by administration of the 
hormone-producing organs in cases of their deficiency. This has, 
however, only been attained with certainty in one case—namely, the 
administration of the thyroid gland. When the hormone is administered 
by the mouth, if it is to have therapeutic results, two conditions must 
be met: (1) That there is a storage of the active substance in the gland 
or organ; (2) that the substance is not destroyed in the alimentary canal. 
These two conditions are satisfied in the case of the thyroid, perhaps 
because at one time in our evolution the thyroid was a gland opening 
into the anterior part of the alimentary canal. All our efforts, however, 
to reproduce the action of the ovaries, or testes, or of the corpora lutea, 
or of the anterior lobe of the pituitary, by administration through the 
alimentary canal or by the injection of extract subcutaneously, have so 
far resulted in failure or in results which are not definite. 

I do not think, however, that there is any need for despondency on 
this account. We have by no means yet exhausted the various possi¬ 
bilities of extracting the active principles from these organs or of their 
administration. Experiment on man in these chronic conditions of 
insufficiency of organs may give us even more valuable information than 
experiments on animals, and although when working with man one is 
open to more fallacies, owing to the effects of suggestion or of spon¬ 
taneous variations in the course of the disease, and to the fact that it 
is more difficult to control the effects which are actually produced by 
our treatment, I believe that we should continue to have faith in the 
future of the use of hormones as remedial agents, if only our faith is 
coupled with extreme scepticism as to the interpretation of results in 
any individual case. 
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Dr. Leonard Williams : I have listened with delight to the two 
masterly contributions to the subject which we are here to discuss— 
a subject which, in a sense, each of the speakers has invented and fathered 
and made his own. And I have to follow them. Well, frankly, I cannot 
follow them. I can only babble the alphabet of the language which 
they talk so fluently. I am not even quite certain that I know what a 
hormone is. At any rate, I never use the term lest I should display my 
ignorance by using it wrongly. 

Assuming that all the internal secretory glands produce hormones, 
and that the administration of the dried or fluid extracts of these glands 
when administered to a sick person constitutes hormone therapy, then I 
may claim to have had some slight clinical experience of their effects, 
some of the results of which I will endeavour briefly to recount. 

Thyroid extract is the one with which I am most familiar, but I have 
had experiences of interest with pituitary and also with polyglandular 
therapy, sometimes and vulgarly called the blunderbuss principle, more 
rarely and far more elegantly the mitrailleuse. 

Pituitary by subcutaneous injection has now been used for some 
time, and extensively by gynaecologists, and I have nothing to add to 
what has already been said on that subject. Pituitary by the mouth I 
have tried in a great many cases. When first I tried it I did so with 
some misgiving, because I feared its pressor effect. I am now, however, 
fully convinced that when pituitary is given by the mouth the pressor 
principle is not absorbed, for very careful observations both by myself 
and my house physicians have failed to reveal any rise of blood-pressure. 
Pituitary in the form of “tabloids” of the whole gland has given me very 
satisfactory results in two cases of amenorrhoea. Here is the story of 
one of them. A young lady of attractive appearance was brought to me 
by her mother in the month of May, 1911. She was aged 21. She 
began menstruating at the age of 13^, and continued to do so painlessly, 
though not quite regularly, up to the age of 15J. The menses then 
stopped suddenly, and had never reappeared. The cessation was at first 
regarded with equanimity by the parents. Gradually, however, they 
became aware that this physical fact was accompanied by a change in 
character. The girl’s personal beauty had been considerable; she had 
been bright and coquettish, attractive to young men, and enjoying their 
society. All this was now changed. Her expression lost its fire and 
her manner its vivacity. The young men became indifferent to her, 
and she to them. Her parents became uneasy, and the doctor was called 
in. Then ensued a perfect orgy of treatment—medicinal, surgical, and 
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suggestional—into the details of which it would be painful to enter. 
Suffice it to say that she suffered rest cures, curettages, aloetic purga¬ 
tives, glycerine tampons, et id genus omne, without any result physically, 
and this result mentally, that she took fright at the very name of a 
doctor. When she was dragged, apathetically protesting, into my 
astonished presence, she had not seen one for years. For reasons 
which it is not necessary to specify I came to the conclusion that 
she was the subject of hypopituitarism, and prescribed the extract of 
the whole gland in doses of 10 gr. three times daily. This was on 
May 9. On August 4 the menses reappeared, normal in every way. 
She continued the extract, and with it regular menstruation, until the 
following June. She was then so well, and had so completely recovered 
her former alertness and vivacity, that her mother regarded her as 
cured, and suspended the treatment. In August she missed her period; 
in September she did the same. In October I saw her again, and urged 
that the pituitary should be recommenced and persevered with. The 
result was again quite satisfactory, and had continued so when I last 
heard of her. Pituitary has also given me good results in those curious 
and indefinable conditions—neurotic or neurasthenic, or whatever you 
please to call them—which occur so frequently in the moth-eaten ladies 
who come out of boarding-houses to go to church. I do not know how 
it does it, but it makes them feel better. Pituitary also does good in 
some forms of obesity, and in some types of infantilism, but it is less 
successful in practice than theoretically it ought to be. This, however, 
is probably due to the fact that we have not yet had sufficient experience 
in the management of the dosage, and in the difference in action 
between the two parts of the glaijd. 

Of polyglandular therapy I have not had very much experience, 
but since I have been using a mitrailleuse called hormotone I have 
had considerable success in those cases just referred to as benefited by 
pituitary. 

Of thyroid therapy I am rather afraid to speak. The broad lines 
are simple enough, but the byways are fascinatingly complex. I must, 
at any rate, plead once more for the disuse of such a term as thyroid 
excess. If I can assert anything in connexion with the thyroid with 
any degree of dogmatism, it is that Graves’s disease is not due to a 
simple excess of thyroid secretion. That the thyroid is profoundly 
disturbed in this condition is obvious enough, but in almost all the cases 
there are symptoms of thyroid insufficiency, and, as I have said before 
on more than one occasion, there is surely something wrong with a 
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classification which in one breath proclaims that you have had too much 
champagne and yet too little. Professor Murray is obviously right in 
his supposition that the secretion of these endocrinic glands is composed 
of several, perhaps many, hormones, and this is conspicuously true of the 
thyroid. Certainly the riddle of the therapeutics of Graves’s disease is 
still to be read. My experience agrees with Professor Murray’s in finding 
the suprarenal treatment advocated by Dr. Gibson very disappointing. 
I am also obliged to confess disappointment in the treatment by bile 
salts, which I once tentatively advocated. Parenthetically, I may say 
that, like the tuberculous, the sufferer from Graves’s disease will often 
improve for about three weeks under any new treatment. I now have 
three cases on hormotone of which it is too early to say anything. 
I once told a particularly restless and recalcitrant lady who was the 
subject of this disease that the best thing she could do was to break 
her leg. Before a week was out she had followed my advice, and her 
symptoms rapidly improved with the enforced rest. She was, never¬ 
theless, very angry with me for my suggestion. 

If I were to be asked if I had any confidence in any drug treatment 
of Graves’s disease I would reply in the affirmative.’ I believe in calcium 
chloride and in thyroid extract; the former in large doses, the latter in 
small doses. The calcium seems to give the thyroid something to do, 
and* diverts its exuberant activities from undesirable channels into those 
which are harmless. The thyroid seems to readjust the broken equili¬ 
brium, but to do this it must be given in very small doses. 

I have often pleaded for small doses in thyroid therapy, and in no 
condition is it more necessary to observe the rule of small doses than in 
Graves’s disease. I am not now referring to complete or almost com¬ 
plete thyroidlessness; I am referring to disturbed function and lessened 
function. In such cases doses of 15 gr. a day, or even 5 gr. a day, apart 
from any mischief they may work, will defeat their own purpose, 
because this curious fact is quite firmly established in my mind, that 
you can produce the symptoms of thyroid insufficiency by overdoses of 
thyroid extract. 


Dr. H. H. Dale : Under the title which has been chosen for this 
discussion may be included two kinds of treatment, which are essen¬ 
tially different. "We have, firstly, to borrow a convenient term current 
in German literature, “ substitution therapy ”—the administration of 
the substance of, or an extract from, an internally secreting gland, in 
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order to replace or sapplement a pathological deficiency of the particular 
hormone which it contains. In the second place, a discussion of the 
therapeutic use of hormones must take note of the use of certain of 
these bodies, having a definite and immediate physiological action, for 
the treatment of symptoms which have no necessary relation to the 
functional condition, in the patient, of the glands in which those 
hormones originate. In other words, in addition to their function as 
presumably essential constituents of the normal body, certain hormones 
may be used as drugs, in order to produce their action locally or 
generally, even with unphysiological intensity. It is to the use of one 
organ extract, in such a manner, that I wish to direct most of my few 
remarks, since I have had some interest in the experimental investigation 
leading to its employment. Before coming to that, however, I should 
like, with your permission, to trouble you with some reflections on 
the present position of the true substitution therapy, although my 
acquaintance therewith is chiefly a literary one. 

It has been the great privilege of the Section to have this discussion 
opened by one whose brilliant enterprise, in transferring to practical 
therapeutics the results of laboratory experiments, gave to medicine the 
first, and still immeasurably the most successful, example of this line of 
treatment. It seems to me that it would be a useful function of this 
discussion to emphasize not only the brilliant success of the thyroid 
treatment, in the initiation of which Professor Murray played so large 
a part, but also the relative failure of attempts to follow the same lines 
in dealing with apparently analogous deficiencies in the case of other 
glands. We have become so used to the thyroid treatment of myxoedema 
that we have almost forgotten to marvel at its success. If we consider 
the various conditions necessary for the successful treatment of a 
hormone deficiency, by administering the corresponding gland from an 
ox or a sheep, we lose any sense of incongruity in the fact of its relative 
failure in the case of most hormones, and regain the proper attitude of 
wonder that it should have resulted, even in one case, in so near an 
approach to perfect success. We are reminded, further, that Professor 
Murray’s achievement was no long shot; that it was based on no flimsy 
reasoning from analogy; but was the culmination of a long series of 
exact experimental observations, by investigators in this and other 
countries. For the success of such substitution therapy, in the case of 
any gland of internal secretion, it is evidently necessary, in the first 
place, that the gland in question must act as a storehouse or depot for 
the active constituents of its secretion, and must hold them in quantity 
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much in excess of the body’s immediate needs. It is possible, and even 
probable, that some of the ductless glands are continually making and 
secreting, in response to the body’s call, without accumulating any 
significant reserve. Secondly, the active constituents, even if stored, 
must be substances of a relatively high stability, which will retain their 
potency for some time in artificial solution, or survive the death and 
drying of the gland tissue. If administration by the mouth is to be 
successful, they must be of such a nature that their specific activity will 
be proof against the action of the digestive ferments, and the multi¬ 
farious chemical activities of the liver cells, and that they nevertheless 
are readily absorbed from the alimentary canal. Thirdly, if there is to 
be any success from their administration under the ordinary conditions 
of practice, their action must be such that the introduction of biggish 
doses into the system, at intervals of some hours, can successfully 
replace the constant, slow secretion, by which they may be presumed 
to reach the circulation under physiological conditions. The practical 
results of thyroid treatment, as well as abundant experimental observa¬ 
tion, show that these conditions are all met by that gland and its active 
principle. Is there another ductless gland of which we know that it 
fulfils them all ? Is there any even of which we can with certainty 
predicate the fulfilment of any one of these conditions ? The evidence, 
such as it is, is rather in the other direction. Certain hormones, indeed, 
such as adrenine and the active constituent of the infundibular lobe of 
the pituitary body, are relatively stable substances, as also is secretin. 
But the use of these, so far as they figure in therapeutics, is rather as 
drugs than in the true substitution therapy. They do not cure, they 
relieve but little if at all, the conditions associated with pathological 
defect of their glands of origin. Of the principles of the suprarenal 
cortex and the anterior pituitary lobe we know nothing, except, indeed, 
that they are not the stable hormones which we can recognize in the 
other portions of these glands. Cushing records some benefit in hypo¬ 
pituitarism from administration of ox pituitaries in relatively enormous 
doses; but even if the results were on the same plane of success as those 
of thyroid treatment, which they clearly are not as yet, the doses 
needed indicate that, in regard to one or other of the conditions which 
I named—either in its power of storage, or in the stability of its 
principles, or the readiness of their absorption—the pituitary gland is 
in a different class to the thyroid. 

I imagine that the administration of parathyroid substance in tetany, 
and of suprarenal gland substance in Addison’s disease, have no stronger 
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claims. I am not urging despair, and it is, perhaps, early to be casting 
up the account. But if an interim statement of profits were to be 
made, I think it would have to be admitted that, in substitution 
therapy, thyroid treatment, the first, is still the only real success; that 
analogous treatment by other glands and organs is, at its best, in the 
stage of not wholly unpromising experiment. 

Turning to the other use of hormones, there are two which in 
their activity fall into the same class as the most potent of vegetable 
alkaloids, and have found wide use in therapeutics. Of adrenine, which 
has furnished such a fascinating chapter in the recent literature of 
physiology, I do not propose to speak, except to remark in passing 
that its administration after acute fevers, such as diphtheria, when 
the suprarenal glands are depleted of their store, is in essence a therapy 
of substitution, and thereby differs from its numerous employments as 
a drug for special, and for the most part for localized, effects. I thought, 
however, that a review of the work on the use of extracts from the 
pituitary body might be of more interest, in that it is, for the most 
part, a growth of the last two or three years. As we are concerned 
with its use as a drug, it is not immediately relevant to discuss the 
question of the origin of the active constituent, from the pars inter¬ 
media, or from the posterior lobe itself. In practice the posterior 
lobe of the ox pituitary, which is easily dissected clear, yields the 
extract which is employed. It is a rather curious reflection that the 
prolonged tonic effect of this extract on the arteries was already 
described, and the value of the extract in surgical shock was therefore 
implicit, in the work of Schafer and Oliver in 1894. Later workers, 
in particular Mummery and Symes, had further demonstrated the 
effect in experimental shock. Yet it was not till 1909, fifteen years 
after the action was discovered, that anyone was bold enough to try 
it in therapeutics. I am interested in the matter, in that an incidental 
observation of my own had demonstrated the potent stimulating action 
on the uterus, which, perhaps, might have been anticipated from the 
action on arterial muscle; and that it was the action on the uterus 
which first led to its trial by Blair Bell, who also showed its value in 
general surgery as a remedy for shock, and for paralytic distension of 
the bowel. In the last instance clinical observation ran rather ahead 
of laboratory experiment. On the intestine of a normal cat or dog, for 
instance, pituitary extract has no definite action. Recent observation 
has shown that there is some stimulant effect on the bowel of a rabbit, 
but I think the main significance of the apparent discrepancy lies 
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rather in another direction. There is an increasing body of evidence 
which indicates that the pituitary principle acts on plain muscle more 
by increasing its sensitiveness to normal stimuli than by acting as a 
direct stimulant (cf. Frankl-Hochwart and Frohlich). In the normal 
person it causes no rise of blood-pressure; in the experimental animal 
with high blood-pressure it may even cause a fall. Yet when the 
pressure is artificially lowered, as by cutting off the vasomotor centre, 
the tonic effect of pituitary extract on the arteries is great and pro¬ 
longed. I imagine the case is similar with the action on the bowel 
muscle; under normal conditions the effect is slight, but when the 
muscle is paretic, and has lost its responsiveness to normal stimuli, 
pituitary extract can restore its irritability, its effect in that direction 
being doubtless assisted by the simultaneous tonic action on the arteries. 
The heart is little affected directly, but when it is failing, as in shock, 
from the anaemia caused by general relaxation of the arteries, the 
restored tone of the latter indirectly improves the heart-beat. In the 
case of the uteiois, again, the therapeutic actipn would appear to depend 
more on increasing the sensitiveness of the uterus to normal stimuli 
than on direct stimulation by the extract. If the extract is injected 
in the course of pregnancy it does not induce labour; but when 
labour has once commenced, when the normal physiological stimulus, 
whatever it may be, is presumably present, but the uterine muscle 
inert and deficient in response, then pituitary extract intensifies and 
prolongs the labour pains and decreases the intervals between them. 
Bell, who made the first clinical observations, used the extract in 
post-partum deficiency of tone, and watched its effect in a case 
of Caesarean section. The same was done almost simultaneously by 
Foges and Hofstatter in Germany. In this country, I believe, the 
obstetric use of pituitary extract has been largely limited to promoting 
post-partum contraction. On the Continent, on the other hand., 
starting with its first trial (Hofbauer) as a stimulant of labour pains, 
there seems to be an ever-increasing vogue for its use in the second 
stage of labour. To judge from published reports there would, indeed, 
seem to be many cases in which its use has obviated the employment 
of forceps, and, of the very large number of cases published, few would 
seem to have entailed harm to mother or child. There are not wanting 
some, however, in which the child has been asphyxiated by compression 
of the placenta, or others in which administration before the os was 
sufficiently dilated has resulted in rupture of the uterus. On the 
whole, it seems probable that the question of the propriety of using 
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pituitary extract in the second stage of labour will settle down on to 
much the same lines as the similar controversy concerning ergot; at 
present, however, the general tendency on the Continent is to discount 
the dangers and extol the advantages of its use. For post-partum use 
there are not a few who regard it as inferior to ergot. 

In emphasizing the predominance of raised excitability rather than 
direct stimulation in the therapeutic action of pituitary extract on plain 
muscle, I do not wish to suggest that it does not itself act as a stimulus 
under suitable conditions; it very obviously does so, under conditions 
excluding the influence of nerves, or of other hormones, such as adrenine. 
The statement that pituitary extract loses its stimulant action after 
excision of the suprarenal glands is difiicult to reconcile with the extreme 
sensitiveness to its action of uterine muscle, isolated and continuously 
washed for hours in Kinger’s solution. On the other hand, there is 
evidence, I think, that the extract can increase the response of plain 
muscle to augmentor effects of adrenine, even after its own visible 
stimulant action has subsided. 

The other marked effects of pituitary extract, on the excretion of 
urine and secretion of milk, have not found as yet a wide therapeutic 
application. As accessories to its other actions, on the other hand, and 
especially when it is used in obstetrical practice, they have obvious and 
great value. On the question as to whether one or more principles are 
concerned in the activity of the extract, it seems to me that the evidence 
is as yet incomplete. Suggestive evidence in favour of multiplicity has 
been produced by the Edinburgh school; but, on the other hand, the 
different activities bear a constant relation to each other in the extract 
from the ox gland, and disappear in a very closely parallel manner when 
the extract is subjected to destructive hydrolytic agents such as trypsin 
or putrefaction. For practical purposes, at any rate, there is no means 
of separating the activities as yet; nor has the presence of any one 
imposed any apparent limit on the use of the extract for the sake of the 
others. 

Allow me a final word as to the inclusion of this extract in a dis¬ 
cussion on the use of hormones. In all likelihood, it may be admitted, 
the pituitary body does secrete the principle, or principles, producing 
these effects into the circulation during life; but the proof is far less 
complete than it has recently become, through the work of Cannon, 
Elliott and others, in the case of adrenine. It would be difficult indeed 
to explain the presence of such a potent principle in the body on any 
other assumption, but it may be noted in that connexion that Abel has 
F— 20a 
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jast found adrenine, in relatively enormous quantity, in the skin glands 
of a toad, where it would seem to serve no possible function and might 
easily be regarded as a waste product. Whether it is a hormone or not— 
I am not questioning the probability of its being so—the active pituitary 
principle is being used at present in therapeutics as a drug rather than 
a hormone; and a vegetable alkaloid, if such existed, having the same 
action could be used in the same way and with the same advantage. 
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Recent Researches on Emetine and its Value as a Therapeutic 
Agent in Amoebiasis and other Diseases. 

By George C. Low, M.D. 

Ipecacuanha, has long been known to medicine, first having been 
introduced into Europe in the year 1658. It soon became known that 
the drug exerted a beneficial influence on some forms of dysentery, 
and physicians practising in India used it from time to time in varying 
doses for this condition. Docker, in Mauritius, in 1858, increased the 
single dose up to as much as 60 gr. of the powdered ipecacuanha root 
and, according to Eogers, reduced the death-rate of the dysentery 
prevailing there from a former annual rate of 10 to 18 per cent, to 
only 2 per cent. 

For some reason or other the popularity of the drug waned, the 
explanation of this probably being due to the fact that ordinary 
catarrhal and bacillary forms of dysentery are not in any way in¬ 
fluenced by ipecacuanha, and, as at that time all forms of dysentery 
were looked upon as the same, many of this category must have had 
the ipecacuanha treatment with, of course, no beneficial effect. Sir 
Patrick Manson was largely responsible for its revival, the results 
obtained at the Branch Seamen’s Hospital at the Albert Docks from 
1900 onwards being excellent, and in some cases even marvellous. 
Large doses were given, the initial one being 30 gr. the first night, 
and then for subsequent ones a reduction of 5 gr. per night. The great 
difficulty in this treatment was, however, the vomiting these large doses 
excited, and many devices had to be adopted to try to prevent this. 

A— 34 
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About this time also our knowledge of dysentery advanced consider¬ 
ably, the amoebic forms being definitely differentiated from the bacillary, 
helminthic, and other varieties, and the reason of the uniform success 
obtained in the cases just mentioned was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that they belonged to the first group. Still, even though this know¬ 
ledge was widely diffused and always strongly supported by Kogers 
and others in India, the Americans after their occupation of the 
Philippine Islands decried ipecacuanha, and said it was useless. So 
emphatic were they upon this point that one almost became forced 
to the belief that the amoebic dysentery met with there was different 
to that seen in other parts of the world, and by us here in London; 
our cases chiefly coming from India. We now know, however, that 
the Philippine dysentery is the same as the amoebic dysentery seen 
elsewhere, and the only satisfactory explanation that one can suggest 
for the different results obtained in treatment in those days is, that 
the Americans did not give the ipecacuanha in the proper manner 
or in proper doses, or were using inferior brands lacking in alkaloid. 
It is interesting also that one of them—Vedder—should have discovered 
that the alkaloid emetine is the potent part of the ipecacuanha, and so 
should have paved the way to a greatly improved and simpler method 
of treatment. Before giving a short resum^ of his work it may not 
be out of place to give a brief description of ipecacuanha and its 
alkaloids. 

Ipecacuanha, ipecacuanhae radix, or ipecacuanha root, is the dried 
root of Psychotria ipecacuanha, a South American plant belonging 
to the natural order Rubiacese. Several varieties are used in medicine 
—namely, one from Rio de Janeiro, one from Minas, Brazil, another 
from Colombia (Carthagena ipecacuanha), and what is known as Indian 
ipecacuanha, this being the South American plant grown in the Straits 
Settlements, where it has been introduced. In the United States 
Pharmacopseia the Brazilian plant is named Cephaelis ipecacuanha, 
while the Colombian one is said to belong to another species, Cephaelis 
acuminata. The British Pharmacopoeia only describes the Rio root, 
and this is not required to yield any definite percentage of alkaloids. 
The United States Pharmacopoeia includes both the Rio and Carthagena 
roots, and further requires the-presence of 1*75 per cent, of ipecacuanha 
alkaloids to be present in these. The alkaloids found in ipecacuanha 
root are emetine, cephaeline and psychotrine, and give in the Brazilian 
variety a percentage of from 2 to 2*2 per cent. The relative percentage 
composition of these in Brazilian and Colombian ipecacuanha is, accord- 
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ing to Paul and Cowley, as follows: Brazilian—emetine, 72'14 per cent, 
of the total alkaloid; cephaeline, 25‘87 per cent.; psychotrine, 1'9J> 

per cent. Colombian—emetine, 40‘5 per cent.; cephaeline, 66'8 

per cent. ; psychotrine, 2'7 per cent. It will thus be seen that 

Colombian root contains much less emetine than Brazilian, and, as 

w’ill be pointed out later, its use may have contributed to the diversity 
of views regarding the efficacy of the drug in the treatment of 
dysentery. Selangor (Straits Settlements) ipecacuanha approximates 
to the Brazilian, also containing more emetine than cephaeline. 

The name emetine used to be applied to an impure extractive 
containing the mixed alkaloids of ipecacuanha; this impure mixture 
is now termed emetine (extract). 

Emetina (more usually spoken of as emetine) is a colourless white 
powder, darkening on exposure and slightly soluble in water, though 
it is readily so in alcohol, ether, chloroform and benzine; two salts 
of it are in medical use—^namely, the hydrobromide and hydrochloride. 
The drug is a powerful emetic and expectorant, but to get these results 
must apparently only be given by the mouth. 

Cephaeline is also colourless, but crystalline, and darkens on exposure 
to light. It is less soluble in ether than emetine, but is readily so in 
caustic alkaline solutions. One salt is known, the hydrochloride. Its 
medical properties are similar to those of emetine, it being a stronger 
emetic, but a less powerful expectorant. 

On February 6, 1911, Captain Edward B. Vedder, Medical Corps, 
U.S. Army, read a paper before the Manila Medical Society, entitled 
“ A Preliminary Account of some Experiments undertaken to test 
the Efficacy of the Ipecacuanha Treatment of Dysentery.” ^ After 
some preliminary remarks on the divergence of opinion as to the value 
of this drug in dysentery Vedder passed on to a description of his 
experiments. These were undertaken with a view of determining; 
(1) Whether ipecacuanha has any decided action against either the 
bacilli of dysentery or such amoebae as can be cultivated; (2) if such 
action be present, to determine how the drug compares with other 
remedies that have been used in the past, such as quinine and silver 
nitrate; and (3) to determine to what constituents of the ipecacuanha 
this action is due. As regards dysentery bacilli, it was found that 

* Bull, of the Manila Med, Soc.^ March, 1911; abstract in Joum. of Trop, Med, and Hyg,, 
1911) xiv, p. 149. See also An Experimental Study of the Action of Ipecacuanha on 
Amoebae’’ (Vedder) in the ** Transactions of the Second Biennial Congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine,” held at Hong Kong, 1912, p. 87. 
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a 2 per cent, fluid extract of ipecacuanha inhibited their growth, but 
this was not a specific action, as it was also obtained with other bacteria, 
while other drugs, such as hydrastis and digitalis, acted in a similar 
manner. Shiga’s bacillus was more susceptible then Flexner’s. 

Two entamoebse may be found in the intestine of man: (1) the 
Entamoeba colt, supposed to be harmless; (2) the Entamoeba histolytica 
— the Entamoeba tetragena — the cause of amoebiasis and amoebic 
dysentery. These so far have not been cultivated outside the human 
body, so Vedder had to fall back upon cultures of amoebae isolated from 
tap-water for his experiments. It was soon found that fluid extracts 
of ipecacuanha were very toxic to these organisms in vitro, dilutions 
of 1 in 50,000, or even in some instances higher ones, killing them off 
very rapidly. Emetine was next tried and was found to be still more 
toxic, dilutions of 1 in 100,000 being sufficient to cause death of the 
organisms. Vedder finally concluded from this part of his work (1) that 
ipecacuanha is a powerful amoebacide, since the weakest preparation used 
(with the exception of the de-emetized) killed in a dilution of 1 in 10,000 ; 
(2) that different preparations of ipecacuanha on the market vary 
greatly in their ingredients'and in the power of killing amoebse; (3) 
that emetine is a powerful amoebacide, killing amoebse in dilutions 
of 1 in 100,000, which is double the dilution that was amoebacidal 
when fluid extract of ipecacuanha was used. The author, further, was 
of the belief that the power of any specimen of ipecacuanha to kill 
amoebse was directly dependent upon the proportion of emetine con¬ 
tained in it, though he could not absolutely prove this owing to the 
presence of the other alkaloid, cephaeline. He thought, however, that if 
the latter was at all active it would be possible to judge of the amoebacidal 
properties of a preparation by estimating the total alkaloidal content, 
but apparently no such activity was present, because a sample of 
ipecacuanha with a total alkaloid content of 0*885 appeared to be fully 
as powerful as another containing 1*8 total alkaloid. Further, it was 
noted as a clinical fact that the Brazilian root—which, as I have already 
pointed out, contains much more emetine than the Columbian—was 
much more potent than the latter in the treatment of dysentery, and 
Vedder concluded—a conclusion afterwards proved to be correct—that 
this was due to the larger amount of emetine contained in it. Other 
constituents of ipecacuanha root, such as resins, gums, or ipecacuanhic 
acid, were proved to be absolutely inert, as was also ipecacuanha from 
which the emetine had been extracted (ipecacuanha sine emetina). 
Experiments were also conducted with quinine and silver nitrate. 
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Quinine in a dilution of 1 in 20,000 killed the amoebae, but failed in 
higher dilutions. Silver nitrate was more powerful even than emetine, 
killing in dilutions of 1 in 300,000. In actual practice, however, 
irrigations of the latter quickly lose their strength because of the union 
of the salt with the albumin and NaCl in the mucous membrane of the 
intestine. Yedder also tried the action of ipecacuanha on a species 
of paramoecium and a balantidium isolated from tap-water. Both of 
these forms were killed by ipecacuanha in a dilution of 1 in 50,000 
and by emetine in a dilution of 1 in 100,000. This experiment was 
suggested to him by the report by Duncan of a case of balantidial 
dysentery in man treated by ipecacuanha with prompt recovery. 

It fell to the lot of Rogers, in Calcutta, to put Vedder’s experimental 
work to the clinical test—namely, by treating cases of amoebic dysentery 
in man by emetine. This was not, however, the first time that this 
drug had been used for such a condition, Bardsley, in 1829, employing 
it in some forms of dysentery and diarrhoea with excellent results, while 
Walsh' tried it in 1891 combined with mercuric iodide by the mouth, 
also with good results. Rogers,^ on learning of Vedder’s work, tested 
the effect of the soluble emetine hydrochloride on the Entamoeba 
histolytica in dysenteric stools. On placing pieces of mucus containing, 
numerous active amoebae in normal saline solutions of this salt, he found 
that the pathogenic organism is immediately killed and materially 
altered in its microscopical appearances by a 1 in 10,000 solution, while 
after a few minutes they are rendered inactive and apparently killed 
by as weak a solution as 1 in 100,000. He then decided to try if the 
alkaloid could be safely given hypodermically in the treatment of 
amoebic disease, and having a suitable case, injected ^ gr. of the 
hydrochloride of emetine, this equalling 15 gr. of ipecacuanha. No 
local irritation followed the injection, nor was any nausea or vomiting 
produced. Four hours later one-third of a grain was injected, again 
with no ill-effects, not even temporary depression of the pulse. The 
patient’s symptoms quickly disappeared and recovery took place. In 
the second case the patient was greatly emaciated and was passing 
over twenty foul-smelling stools of pure mucus and blood daily. 
He was quite unable to take ipecacuanha by the mouth, so J gr. of 
emetine hydrochloride was injected. This was rapidly increased to 
J gr. twice daily. On the second day the blood had disappeared from 


’ Indian Med, Gaz., Calcutta, 1891, xxvi, p. 269. 
* Brit. Med, Journ,^ 1912, i, p. 1424. 
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the stools and faecal matter reappeared in them. Here, again, no 
discomfort of any kind followed the injection of the emetine. In 
another case the dose of the drug was increased up to \ gr.—46 gr. 
of ipecacuanha—with no untoward results. 

In a subsequent paper ^ Rogers gave details of another twelve casea 
of amoebiasis—viz., acute and chronic amoebic dysentery, acute hepatitis, 
and amoebic abscesses of the liver and spleen. These were all treated 
by emetine injections, the abscesses at the same time being aspirated. 
The records of the cases showed that in the hypodermic use of emetine 
a valuable method of treatment had been discovered—a treatment 
which robbed the old ipecacuanha one of all its terrors and discomforts. 
By his observations in these cases Rogers was also able to definitely 
decide the matter of dosage. Either the hydrochloride or the hydro- 
bromide salt can be used, but as the first is more soluble in water 
it is the one chiefly employed. At first ^ gr. was used, but later this 
was increased to J gr., or even up to § gr., this equalling 60 gr. of 
ipecacuanha. In two cases 1-gr. doses were injected, but such a 
quantity is only required in extremely acute cases. The salts can 
be safely boiled for a very short time, but Rogers believed that it 
was better to dissolve them in sterile saline, or to boil the solution 
first and then add the emetine salt. They are generally obtainable 
in sterile ampoules now. As a result of his observations, Rogers 
concluded that in emetine we have a specific treatment for amoebic 
hepatitis and amoebic dysentery. 

Confirmation of these results were quickly obtained. The drug 
was given a trial at the Seamen’s Hospital, Albert Docks, and proved 
equally satisfactory. Chaufifard introduced it into France, and since 
that time a large literature has sprung up about it, many people 
recording their treatment of cases by it. 

An analysis of these cases with one’s own experiences of the drug 
enable one to come to certain conclusions. Emetine is not a specific in 
the sense that it completely sterilizes the body from amoebae. Relapses 
after its use occur, and these are by no means infrequent. The drug 
may be compared with mercury and salvarsan in syphilis and quinine in 
malaria, where, again, even after long periods of treatment, relapses or 
recrudescences are met with. Protozoal infections are always very 
difficult to eradicate, and when anything detrimental to the parasites 
causing them happens, forms arise which are specially resistant, and. 


‘ Brit. Med. Jatirn., 1912, ii, p. 405. 
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though reiuaining quiescent for long periods of time are capable, under 
circumstances favourable to themselves, of giving rise to the disease 
again. 

In amoebic dysentery the amoebae become encjsted, and then 
apparently the emetine cannot kill them, this stage being a very 
resistant one. At later periods these become transformed into the 
living forms again and so produce relapses. Treatment, therefore, 
for amoebiasis must be conducted on similar lines to that of malaria 
by quinine. Suitable doses must be given and kept up for prolonged 
periods of time. I therefore give ^-gr. doses of emetine hydrochloride 
until 10 gr. in all have been taken. Then, if all symptoms have abated 
the drug is stopped and the patient kept on a strict diet. Some cases, 
even after this, relapse, and then a second course of the emetine has 
to be given, and so on. Sometimes injections are inconvenient, and in 
these instances keratin-coated “ tabloids ” may be tried.* My experience 
of these is that some patients can take them without vomiting or any 
unpleasant symptoms; others are sick for the first day or two, then 
tolerate them; while a third group keep on being sick each time they 
take them. In this latter class injections must be substituted. The 
dose by the mouth is J to J gr., and if not vomited is quite as effective 
as injections. As regards the latter, it is more satisfactory to inject the 
drug intramuscularly than subcutaneously. Some stiffness may even 
then result, so it is well to vary the site of injection. Some cases do 
not do so well with emetine as others. I recently saw a case where the 
stool still showed blood and mucus after twenty i-gr. injections, and 
another whose stool was teeming with cysts after a short course of the 
drug. The efficacy of the treatment is tested by frequent macroscopic 
examination of the stools to see if all blood and mucus has disappeared, 
by the number of motions passed per day, and by microscopic examina¬ 
tion for the entamoebae from time to time ; these usually disappear very 
quickly from the stools after the first two or three doses have been 
taken. 

In addition to the emetine treatment a milk diet first and then later 
a milk and white meat diet must be insisted upon, and no alcohol in 
whatever shape or form is to be allowed. The patient should remain 
a teetotaller for a year or more after all signs of the disease have 
disappeared. 

Amoebic abscesses discharging through the lung or discharging 


' Brit» Med. Joum,, 1913, i, p. 13C9. 
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externally are greatly benefited or even cured straight away, without 
surgical interference, by emetine. When an amoebic abscess is opened 
and drained emetine injections should be started at once as they will 
help greatly in the healing process. 

Cases of amoebiasis without signs of dysentery or hepatitis or abscess 
have also been met with. In these there is a high temperature, this 
quickly falling, however, and all other signs disappearing on the 
administration of emetine. 

Balantidiasis: The part played in this disease by ipecacuanha and 
emetine has already been described. 

In addition to its use for dysentery injections of emetine have lately 
been tried in the treatment of hsemoptysis and intestinal haemorrhages. 
Flandin in France,^ impressed by the prompt disappearance of blood 
from the stools in cases of amoebic dysentery treated by injections of the 
soluble salts of emetine, suggested the possibility of the drug being 
similarly effective in haemoptysis. Eight cases of this condition were 
treated, and in all of these, with the exception of a galloping case of 
tuberculosis, the haemorrhage was definitely arrested, the bleeding 
stopping immediately. No bad symptoms, such as nausea or depression, 
followed the administration of the drug. In some cases, though all 
traces of blood may disappear from the sputum, blackish clots may 
remain for some time. If, after one injection, there is a tendency for 
the haemorrhage to return, Flandin gives a second injectibn twelve hours 
later, and again on the following day. His dosage was 0'04 c.c. of 
emetine hydrochloride dissolved in 1 c.c. of distilled water. The 
arterial pressure was taken both before and after the administration of 
the drug, but no change was noted either in it or in the coagulation 
of the blood, or in the blood count. These results were confirmed in 
twelve other cases by other physicians, while Benon also succeeded in 
obtaining the disappearance of blood from the sputum in two cases of 
lung carcinoma by the same treatment. The latter observer® later 
tried emetine injections for serious intestinal heemorrhages. He quotes 
Yalassopulo, of Alexandria, and Edham, of Salonica, as having obtained 
good results from these in haemorrhage from a carcinoma of the large 
intestine, and from a case of muco-membranous entero-colitis. In his 
own experience five cases of severe intestinal haemorrhage, including 

' “Le traitement des hemoptysies par r^m^tine,” Bull, et Mdm. Soc. med, des E&p. 
de Par,, 1913, xxix, p. 116; Presse rrUd,, 1913, xxi, p. 779. 

2 “ Action del’^m^tine sur les hemorrhagies graves du tube digestif,” Bull, et M&ni. Soc. 
mt^d. des U6p. de Par., 1914, xxx, p. 114. 
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hasmorrhage due to biliary and hypertrophic cirrhosis, haemorrhage after 
typhoid and ulcerative entero-colitis and chronic nephritis, were treated 
with rapid and excellent results. He finally states that Raymond also 
was successful in dealing with haemorrhage of the stomach from a single 
ulcer and from a neoplasm, and -with a severe intestinal haemorrhage 
after typhoid. Renon advises doses up to 9 cgrm. 

These results would seem to indicate that in emetine we have a useful 
means of arresting haemorrhage. Why this should be is not altogether 
clear, but as it has been stated that the drug exerts a powerful local 
•constricting effect upon blood-vessels it is possible that this is the 
.explanation of its action in the.se cases. 


A —34a 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Langdon Brown said that his experience had been limited to the 
treatment of dysentery with ipecacuanha during the period of the South African 
War. Most of these cases were bacillary in origin, of course, but there were 
some amoebic cases among the Indian troops. At that time the use of 
ipecacuanha sine emetina was being advocated. He employed it in several 
cases and came to the conclusioB that it was not effective and did not always 
prevent vomiting. Dr. Leonard Eogers’s observations now made it quite clear 
why ipecacuanha sine emetina had been such a failure. 

Dr. J. Gray Duncanson hoped that the question of the use of emetine 
in ijjie treatment of haemoptysis would be further elaborated that afternoon. 
Haemoptysis was one of the most serious conditions the medical practitioner 
was called upon to treat, and one which always caused anxiety. No drug in 
his experience could be relied upon to control haemorrhage from the lung. 
Emetine was said to be eliminated by the intestine, and it was difficult to 
understand what possible effect it could exert in haemoptysis. 

Dr. Ernest N. Cook asked whether emetine had any action on the 
parasite of subtertian malaria, and, given a case of cerebral malaria in 
which one had injected quinine, whether any good would result from in¬ 
jecting emetine also ? He had just returned from Uganda and had recently 
tried emetine on several cases of amoebic dysentery with quite good results, 
but in these only small injections of about gr., once or twice, were given. 

Dr. A. H. Cook asked by what route the emetine, when given hypo¬ 
dermically, was excreted? Was the whole of it given off by the intestinal 
tract or was a certain amount excreted by the kidneys ? He had at one time 
a case of bilharzia in an African boy under his care, in which case blood was 
constantly passed by the urethra. If the hypodermic injections of emetine 
were successful in checking haemorrhage from the bowel and from the lung, 
w’ould it not be likely to arrest the ha3morrhage and destroy the ova in the 
bladder in a case of bilharzia ? 
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The Dosage of Drags, Toxins and Antitoxins. 

By Georges Dreyer, M.D., and E. W. Ainley Walker, M.D.' 

The question of dosage presents one of the most important problems 
in the whole range of practical pharmacology and therapeutics. In its 
more theoretical aspect there is hardly any branch of experimental 
medicine where it does not come into prominence, and where an 
accurate appreciation of the effect of dosage is not fundamental to the 
ratiohal and satisfactory elucidation of the phenomena encountered. 

The usual manner of expressing dosage is to state a dose per kilo¬ 
gramme of body-weight. But for reasons which we propose to deal 
with a little later, this method has for a considerable time been recog¬ 
nized, more especially by workers in the field of immunity, as quite 
inadequate, and even positively misleading. 

In endeavouring to put before you the conclusions at which we have 
arrived regarding the requirements of any rational system of dosage, 
we invite your attention in the first place to a consideration of the 
immediate physiological events which follow the administration of a 
drug. It is clear that under ordinary conditions every substance 
administered as a drug to act after absorption into the body must first 
of all become diluted in the blood. It is carried to the tissues in the 
blood plasma in a concentration which is necessarily dependent on the 
volume of the circulating fluid. The simplest illustration of this fact 
may be found in the case of intravenous inoculation, where the drug is 
introduced directly into the blood-stream. If two animals of different 
size be injected intravenously with the same given quantity of a drug, 

* From the Department of Pathologj% University of Oxfor4» 
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its concentration in the blood of these animals will evidently be in 
proportion to the volume of the blood in the two cases. In other 
methods of administration, such as by the alimentary canal, by inhala¬ 
tion, by subcutaneous inoculation, and the like, another factor comes 
into play in addition—namely, the rate of absorption. But in every 
case the concentration of the drug in the blood at any given moment 
must be dependent on the volume of the blood plasma. 

A knowledge of the actual volume of the blood in any given animal 
is, therefore, a matter of the first importance. But we found some 
years ago in connexion with our investigation of the production, distri¬ 
bution, and fate of immune substances, not only that the current state¬ 
ments regarding blood volume were in striking disagreement among 
themselves, but also that they failed entirely to accord with our ovra 
results. Under these circumstances it became necessary and urgent to 
examine the question of blood volume in some detail. 

Without entering more particularly into the subject it may be stated 
that in association with Dr. W. Bay we were able to show that in a long 
series of warm-blooded animals of different species the volume of the 
blood is always proportional throughout any given species to the body 
surface of the individual, and not to the weight. Criticism of this 
conclusion was put forward by two observers in 1911, and the spring 
of 1912. But we were able to show [ 2 ] that the data on which it was 
based were inadequate for the purpose. Moreover, an analysis which 
we carried out of over 100 observations on the blood volume of rabbits 
collected from the literature confirmed the results of our original 
experiments. 

In association with Dr. H. K. Fry we have been able further to 

show that this law of blood volume holds not only for mammals (tame 

rabbit, wild rabbit, hare, guinea-pig, rat, mouse), but also for birds (fowl, 

duck, pigeon, sparrow). Accordingly it appears to be a general law for 

warm-blooded animals. Probably it is associated with their homoio- 

thermic character, since it was shown in other experiments carried out 

by Dr. Fry in the Department of Pathology at Oxford that the blood 

volume of cold-blooded animals follows a different law. 

* 

The blood volume formula for warm-blooded animals is B = -7 
where is a constant, W is the weight of the animal, and n has a value 
of approximately 0‘72. Now Meeh’s formula for the area of the surface 
of the body in warm-blooded animals is S = /c.^y( 5 ). This, as will 
at once be seen, corresponds to the surface area of a perfect sphere. 
But the animals with which we have to deal are not perfect spheres. 
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and on re-examining this question we have found that the body surface 
is more accurately represented by the formula S = than by 

the original expression used by Meeh. 

This agreement between surface formula and blood volume formula 
is clearly more than a coincidence. Hence it follows that, as previously 
stated, the blood volume is proportional to the body surface throughout 
any given species. 

In the blood volume formula the constant k is particular to the 
species of animal concerned, and requires to be determined separately 
for each separate species. Until it has been determined one cannot find 
out the absolute amount of blood in an animal, but only the relative 
amounts in individuals of different sizes within the species. But the 
value of k has actually been determined by us for all the different 
animals already mentioned. 

The figures for three animals commonly used in experimental work 
are : Babbit, k = 2'37 ; guinea-pig, k = 4’55; mouse, k = 7‘85. The 
calculation required in order to apply the formula is now very simple. 

B = may be written :— 

log. B = (0-72) X log. W — log. k ; 

and the rest of the calculation is then merely arithmetical. For example, 
take a rabbit of 2,000 grm. W = 2,000. 

log. W = 3’301; k (as stated above) is 2-37; log. k = 0‘3747 
therefore log. B = 0-72 x 3’301 — 0'3747 
log. B = 2-3767 - 0-3747 
log. B = 2-002 

B = 100-5 c.o. 

If we take a case such as that of Man, where the value of k has not 
been finally ascertained, we can compare the relative blood volume of 
two individuals of, say, 60 kilos and 30 kilos, in the following manner:— 

Writing the formula *. B = we have, in the two cases, 

k B, = and k B, = 

log. (fc B.) = (0-72) log. W, 
log. (k B,) = (0-72) log. W, 

log. W, = 4-7782 log. W, = 4-4771 
and (0-72) log. W, = 3-4403 
(0-72) log. W, = 3-2236 

taking antilogarithms:— 

k B, = 2756-0 
k Bj = 1673-0 

the ratio of their blood volumes is ; or as 166 : 100. 
ju—26rt 
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This means that the individual whose weight is double that of the- 
other has a little more than half as much again of blood ; not twice as 
much, as was formerly believed. 

We make no apology for entering in so much detail into the question 
of blood volume on this occasion, since until the blood volume formula 
is established, and until it is admitted as established, no fm-ther advance 
is possible along this line. But we have now not only proved the 
formula experimentally for no fewer than ten different species of warm¬ 
blooded animals, but we have confirmed it by calculations from the 
published measurements of a number of other independent observers. 
Moreover, we have been able to obtain abundant collateral evidence in 
the fact that, by the application of this formula one is able to harmonize 
in a simple manner a number of hitherto discordant observations, and 
to elucidate some previously unsolved problems. Among these may be 
mentioned especially the problem of the blood changes which are asso¬ 
ciated with alterations in the atmospheric pressure, as for example in 
ascents to high altitudes [3]. 

It remains to be added that, though in cold-blooded animals the 
blood volume is no longer a function of the body surface, we have 

nevertheless obtained a definite formula for it from the experiments of 

'^( 1 * 2 ) 

H. K. Fry on frogs and lizards—namely, B = ; so that here also 

we can readily calculate the relative blood volumes of individuals of 
different sizes within any given species. 

Nowin the investigation of the pharmacological action of drugs it 
had often been noted that if, for example, a dose of 3 grm. of a given 
drug is just sufficient to kill a rabbit of 3,000 grm. weight in twenty- 
four hours, 1 grm. will not kill a rabbit of 1,000 grm. at all, or only 
after a long interval of time. On the other hand, if 1 grm. of a drug 
kills a rabbit of 1,000 grm. in seventy-two hours, 2 grm. will very 
likely kill a rabbit of 2,000 grm. in twenty-four hours or less. For 
lack of a better explanation these differences have frequently been 
attributed to differences in susceptibility among animals of different 
size, or to irregularities in the experimental conditions. 

So marked are the divergencies encountered that, where a fair degree 
of accuracy becomes essential as, for example, in the standardization 
of toxins and antitoxins, Ehrlich found it necessary to introduce the 
practice of using only animals of a fixed standard weight (guinea-pigs 
of 250 grm. weight) and a fixed standard death time (three and a half 
days) in order to obtain results of any quantitative value at all. 
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The first point in question may be illustrated as follows: We took 
a particular sample of diphtheria toxin and determined the doses which 
would kill guinea-pigs of different weights in a given fixed time (three 
to four days). Expressing dosage in the customary manner as so much 
per kilogramme, we found the following doses:— 

For animals of between 200 and 250 grm. weight, about 60 c.mm. per kilogramme. 

>> 810 ,, 370 ,, ,, 52 ,, ,, 

II »♦ 418 I, 530 ,, ,, 45 ,, ,, 

In fact, the larger animals were killed in three to four days by a dosage 
which would not, as a matter of fact, kill the smallest animals at all. 

Again, if instead of taking a fixed time to death one takes a given 
definite dose per kilogramme of weight, one finds that the smaller 
individuals survive much longer than the heavier animals. 


Table I.— Grouped Guinea-pigs. 


Group 

Average weight 
in grammes 

Average doee 
per 100 grm. 
in cubic centimetres 

Hours to death ' 

! 

1 

Average dose in relation 
to surface, calculated 
fW)m formula 

D= ^ 

1 

I 

234 

I 

6-3 

' 46 

1 1 

i 29-1 

II 

I 425 

! 

' 6-3 

i 

1 

37 

i 1 

34*3 


Thus with a dose of 6'3 c.c. of the toxin per kilogramme of animal, 
guinea-pigs of about 250 grm. live for forty-six hours, while those of 
about 420 grm. die in thirty-seven hours, a^difference of something 
like 25 per cent, in death time. 

On the other hand, if we calculate dosage for warm-blooded animals 
in relation to the body surface [4], that is to say, in relation to the 
volume of the blood instead of in relation to the weight of the animal, 
we immediately obtain concordant results. 

The method of calculating these doses is as follows: Let be the 
quantity of drug required to produce death or any other desired effect 
in an animal (e.g., rabbit) of weight Wi. This quantity must, of course, 
be ascertained experimentally. It is required to calculate what dose 
is needed to produce the same concentration of the drug in the blood 
of a rabbit of a different weight, W2. 

The relative concentration of the drug in.the blood of the first rabbit 
will be given by the expression 
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That is to say, the actual quantity of drug administered, divided by 
that power of the weight which represents the relative blood volume 
and body surface of the animal. 

The dose for the second animal is required to give the same 
concentration, D, in its blood, as in the former case:— 


Hence D = 


W, 


Or = Wj (“‘^2) X D 


d. = 


W.^‘'2) X d, 


log. d, = log. d, + (0'72) (log. W, - log. W,). 

As a simple numerical example, let us suppose that a rabbit of 
1,200 grm. needs to be given a dose of 3 grm. to produce a given 
desired effect. It is required to find the corresponding dose for a 
rabbit of 3,600 grm. :— 

Then D = - 

( 1200 ) '2 

and d, = (.3600) x D 

therefore d. = 3x ( 3600 ) (0-22 ) 

(1200) <'’ ■2) 

log. d, = log. 3 + 0-72 [log. (3600) - log. (1200)] 

= 0-4771 + 0-72 (3-5663 - 3-0792) 

= 0-4771 + 0-3436 
= 0-8206 


taking the anti-logarithm :— 

dy= 6-699 or 6-7 grm. 

That is to say, if a rabbit of 1,200 grm. requires a dose of 3 grm., 
a rabbit of three times that weight requires only about two and a 
quarter times that amount to produce the same effect, not three times 
the amount, as would follow if the dose was calculated in percentage 
of body-weight. This gives a difference of some 35 per cent, in the 
dose. It follows that if our view regarding dosage is correct the method 
of calculating doses in percentage of body-weight clearly introduces 
a substantial error. Moreover, the error involved is seen to be one of 
such a magnitude as to render it most improbable that results obtained 
by this method of dosage can ever have a true quantitative value; 
indeed, they are extremely likely to be altogether misleading. 

That our contention is borne out by the experimental facts is not 
difficult to prove. If we look again for a moment at Table I, in which 
we saw that oh giving the same dose per kilogramme of diphtheria 
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toxin the heavier animals died sooner than the light ones, the explana¬ 
tion is now seen in the fact that while the dose per kilogramme is the 
same the dose in relation to body surface (and blood volume) works out 
as about 18 per cent, greater in the heavy group than in the light one. 

Again, if we select two rabbits injected subcutaneously with 
arsenic by Morishima [8] which both received the same quantity of 
arsenic per kilogramme, it is seen below in Table II that the light 
one, where the dosage in relation to blood volume is represented by 
the figure 4'95, did not die, while the heavier one, with a “ surface 
dosage ” of 5'91, dies in one hundred and eight hours. 


Table II.—Absbnic (Ab,0,) in Babbit (Mobishima). Subcutaneous Injection. 


Weight 
of animal 
in grammes 

Actual dose (d) 
in milligrammes 

1 

Dose in percentage of 
weight in milli¬ 
grammes per 100 grm. 

i 

1 

1 

Number 
of hours to 
death 

1 

_ Dose (D) in 

1 relation to surfkce 
ill milligrammes 

D = 

1,103 

7-72 

0-70 

00 

4-95 

1,70*2 

11-90 

i 

0-70 

108 

5-91 


Another example is given in Table III in the case of arsenic 
intravenously injected. Here it will be seen that the rabbits of which 
those numbered 3, 4 and 5 received identically the same dose per 
kilogramme of weight died in times which correspond to the surface 
dosage, but have no relation to the dose per kilogramme. 


Table III. —Absenic (As^O,) in Babbit (Mobishima). Intbavenocs Injection. 


Ni\ 

Weight 
of animal 
in grammes 

Actual dose (d) 
in milligrammes 

1 Dose (D) in 

i relation to surface 
in milligrammes 1 

1 D = ' 

'^YO'72 1 

Number 
of hohrs to 
death 

Dose in percentage 
of weight in 
milligrammes 
per 100 grm. 

1 

1,135 

6-81 

4-30 

GO 

1 0-60 

2 

1,190 1 

7-73 

' 4-71 

432 

0-65 

3 ! 

970 

6-79 

4-81 

48 

0-70 

4 

1,155 

8-08 

5-04 

21 

0-70 

5 

1,952 

13-66 

1 5-82 

8 

0-70 
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An analysis of the experiment of Meurice [7] in pigeons inocu¬ 
lated intramuscularly with the nitrate of cohalt has yielded us similar 
confirmatory results, and without further multiplying detailed instances 
we may state that we have obtained the same results on calculation 
from all the experiments quoted in the following table (IV). 


Method of 
administration 


Potassium chloride 
Arsenic ... ... ... | 

Cobalt nitrate ... ... ! 

Sulphate of methylbnicium i 
Hydrochloride of codeine ... ' 
Sulphate of physostigma ... i 
Morphia ... ... ... ] 

Atropine sulphate ... 

Caffeine ... 


Diphtheria toxin .. 
Adrenalin (natural) 

,, (synthetic) 
Tetanus toxin 
Snake venoms:— 
Cobra ... 


Rabbit 
»» 

Pigeon 

Rabbit 


Enhydrina valakadien 


Intravenous 

Subcutaneous 

Intramuscular 

Subcutaneous 

Stomach 

Subcutaneous 


/ Dog, cat, 

I rabbit 

I Guinea-pig 

Guinea-pig 

Mouse 


Intraperitoneal 
( Intravenous 
'( Stomach 
Subcutaneous 


j Guinea-pig j 
Rat, rabbit 
{ and cat 
I Rat 

I , 

White rat, 
rabbit, cat ; 
Rat, rabbit ' 


Hald 

Morishima 

Meurice 

Crum Brown and Fraser 

»» »» 

Fraser 
Bash ford 


H Salant and Rieger 


j Own experiments 
! Schultz 


Madsen and Noguchi 
Fraser and Elliott 

Elliott, Siller and Car¬ 
michael 

Fraser and Elliott 

Elliott, Siller apd Car¬ 
michael 


In view of the results to which our calculations from the numerous 
experiments made by many different observers on these very diverse 
toxic agents lead, the conclusion seems to us inevitable that for 
animals of different size in any given species the dose required to 
produce any given effect is proportionate to the blood volume of the 
.individual, and not to the body-weight. Thus the smaller individuals 
require a relatively larger dose than the heavier ones. While we are 
not prepared to maintain that this constitutes a universal rule to which 
there are no exceptions, yet it certainly possesses an application so wide 
thafr we have not hitherto met any exception in the case of mammals 
and birds. Hence it follows that in experimental work, whether 
pharmacological or pathological, one is no longer restricted to the use 
of selected animals of standard weight, but we can now employ animals 
of any size and weight within the species by using “ surface dosage.” 
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As concerns the therapeutic use of drugs in man, the method of 
•calculating dosage introduced by Thomas Young, in 1813, for children 

* Age 

under 12, AgT+Ts’ actually give a relatively larger dose to the 
younger and smaller individual than to adults. But below the age 5 
Young’s doses fall away too rapidly. Hufeland, however, in 1818, pro¬ 
posed, on grounds of clinical experience, a series of doses which accord 
very closely with our “ surface dosage,” except in the case of children 
aged between 6 and 9. 

In the following table are shown the doses calculated by our method 
for each year of age up to 21 years. In separate columns are given the 
fractional doses which work out conveniently for practical use at various 
ages, along with the corresponding doses on the systems of Hufeland 
and Young respectively. 

Table VI.—Table op Dosage. 


Dose as a FRAcrrioN of dose for adult 


Age 1 

1 

Average weight i 

in grammes 

Dose in relation 
to surface 

Own 

Hufeland 

I Young 

21 

61,200 

1000 

i 


1 1 

T 

20 

59,500 

98*8 


19 1 

6*^600 

95-7 




18 

63,900 

92-5 




17 

49,700 

86-2 




16 

46,400 

81-4 




16 i 

41,200 

75-1 

i 

i 


14 

37,100 

70T 



13 

33,100 

64*7 


1 


12 

29,000 

58-3 



i 

11 

27,000 

56*4 

1 


10 

25,200 

62-8 




9 

23,600 

60*6 

i 



8 

21,600 

47*2 



7 

19,700 

44-6 

1 



6 

17,800 

41-1 


i 

1 

■5 

5 

15,900 

38 1 



4 

14,000 

34-3 

1 


i 

3 

12,500 

31 7 



2 

11,000 

29'2 




1 1 

9,000 

251 

J 

i 

1^3 

0 1 

3,100 1 

11-8 1 

75 i 




From this table it is seen that the theoretical dose at different ages 
works out very simply and can be expressed approximately as:— 


At 21 years (adult age) ... ... ... ... ... — 

At 16 years (roughly three-quarters of the adult age) ... ... f dose 

At 9 to 10 years (roughly one-half the adult age)... ... ... ^ i» 

At 3 to 4 years ... ... ... ... ... ... i ,, 

At 1 year ... ... ... ... ... ... ... J ,, 

In early months ... ... ... ... ... ... ,, 
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Up to this point we have avoided reference to the time factor in the 
action of drugs. But in the study of their action one is necessarily con¬ 
cerned not only with the production of a given effect but also with the 
length of time required to produce it. The dose which kills an animal 
in three or four days is insufficient to cause death in twenty-four hours. 
Accordingly, the method introduced by Ehrlich in the standardiza¬ 
tion of toxins, antitoxins and drugs involved not only the use of animala 
of an arbitrarily selected standard weight but also of a fixed and 
standard death time. By this method it is possible to compare the dose 
of any given sample of toxin which kills the standard animal in stan¬ 
dard time with the dose of any other sample of toxin which also kills a 
similar animal in the same time. Such doses we have ventured to term 
equivalent doses. But how far such a method of comparison actually 
falls short of affording a true measure of the relative toxicity of the two- 
samples appears from the following considerations. 

First, if one takes two samples of diphtheria toxin and determines 
the “ equivalent dose ” of each which kills a guinea-pig of standard 
weight in standard time, it is found that equal multiples or submoltiples 
of these doses are no longer equivalent in their action in the animal 
body. Accordingly, the equivalence thus determined is merely a coinci¬ 
dence, and not in any sense a real equivalence. If any other lethal 
times be chosen the equivalent doses experimentally determined will be 
found to have an entirely different ratio to each other. Thus, taking two- 
samples of diphtheria toxin, we obtained the following results :— 


Table VII. —Showing Comparative Strength op Diphtheria Toxins (B) and (C). 


To kill a guinea-pig of 
250 grm. in hours 

Toxin B. 

Dose in relation to 
surface x 10^ 
in cubic centimetres 

Toxin C. 

Dose in relation to 
surface x 10^ 
in cubic centimetres 

Ratio between 
equivalent doses 

Dose of B 

Dose of C 

36 

3,519 

3,233 

109 

48 

2,860 

' 2,241 

1-28 

60 

1 2,632 

! 1,867 

1 1-41 

7‘2 

1 2,522 

1 1,672 

1 1*51 

96 

2,413 

1 1,472 

1 1*64 

120 

1 2,359 

1 1,366 

1 1-73 

144 

1 2,327 

1 

1 1,303 

1 1-79 

1 


It will at once be seen that the ratio of the “ equivalent doses ” of 
the two toxins is by no means constant, but increases steadily as the 
time to death is increased. Thus when the standard time for death— 
namely, ninety-six hours—is taken, the equivalent dose of toxin B is. 
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about 65 per cent, greater than that of toxin C. But if thirty-six hours 
be selected as the lethal time, the equivalent dose of toxin B is only 
about 9 per cent, greater than that of toxin C, while if six days be taken 
as the death time, the dose of toxin B is approximately 80 per cent, 
larger than that of toxin C. 

Again, if instead of comparing the effect of two different samples of 
toxin on a given species we take the observations of Wolfgang Ostwald 
and Dernoscheck [9] on the small crustacean Gammarus poisoned by 
immersion in sea-water of varying concentration, and thus compare the 
effect of one and the same toxic substance on the male and female 
animal respectively, we find the following results ;— 


Table VIII.— From Wolfgang Ostwald’s Observations on Gammarus. 


Concentration of 
sea-water in °/oo 

Time to death in the male 
animal in minutes 

Time to death in the 
female animal in minutes 

Ratio between 
death times 

<? 

? 

58*7 

36 

36 

1-00 

47-2 

48 

46 

1*04 

40*1 

79 

63 

1*49 

35*4 

120 

77 

1-50 

38*0 

147 

86 

1*71 

28*3 

326 

185 

1*76 

25*9 

Lives 

328 

CO 


Table VIII thus shows that for the same concentration of the toxic 
fluid the ratio between the lethal times for the two sexes steadily 
increases as the concentration of the toxin is diminished. 

Accordingly, whether we take times to death in a given species 
of animal, and compare the equivalent doses of two toxins which will 
kill in these times, or take different concentrations of one and the same 
toxin, and compare the times to death in male and female animals 
of the same species, we find that the standard method hitherto 
employed cannot afford a true measure of relative toxicity. 

One must therefore seek another method of calculation. Now if a 
series of animals of equal weights be injected with a diminishing series 
of doses of any toxic substance, one presently arrives at the minimal 
lethal dose. Descending further, one reaches a quantity, o, let us 
say, which never kills, and which we call the “ non-effective ” dose. 
Hence if v<^e kill an animal by means of a dose D of the toxin, it 
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follows that though D is administered the actually “ effective ” portion 
of the dose or “ active ” dose is (D —a). 

Accordingly, in seeking a formula which should express the relations 
satisfactorily it was necessary to employ for the purpose of calculation 
the “active” or “effective” dose (D —a), and not the actual dose D 
administered. We have both been' interested in this subject for a good 
many years, and one of us (E. W. A. W.) [1] in 1901, in attempting to 
clear op the difficulty which obtained regarding the relation between 
the amount of antitoxin or antibody required to neutralize one M.L.D. 
in the body of an animal, and the amounts required to neutralize 
multiples of the M.L.D. showed that a certain non-effective dose a must 
always be subtracted in calculating the amount of antitoxin required. 
But at that time no further progress was made owing to the fact that 
the bearing and importance of the time factor were not realized. But 
the Tables given above (VII and VIII) show clearly that in order to 
obtain any true comparison the time factor must necessarily be brought 
into relation with the “ active ” dose. The true nature of this relation 
was a problem which presented great difficulty. But after the pro¬ 
longed consideration and analysis of a large quantity of experimental 
material one of us (G. D.) arrived at the following formula [5] for the 
relationship between concentration and quantity of dose, and the time 
required to cause death (or to produce any other desired effect in 

animals of any given species)—namely, d1.„ " ^,^0 = ^ (T©-T^), 
where D^ and Dj are “ surface doses ” (doses expressed in relation to 
body surface corresponding to the times T^ and Tj, in which the death 
of the animal (or other desired effect) is produced, and A; is a constant 
to be determined for the particular toxin and the particular species 
of animal employed, a is a figure the value of which is dependent 
both on the particular species of animal employed and the particular 
toxin. How closely the size of a approaches the size of the minimal 
effective dose (M.L.D. or other) depends not only on the character of 
the particular substance under investigation but also on the character 
of the effect desired, whether this be death or any other manifestation 
of toxic action. Expressed in words, the formula simply states that 
to every equal increment in time there corresponds a definite decrease 
in the active dose (D — a). 

This formula we have tested over a very extensive series of obser¬ 
vations of the most diverse character. We find that it affords an 
extremely satisfactory method of calculation. As will be shown below'. 
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it allows equal significance to be placed on each individnal observation 
in a long series of animals of different weights entirely independent of 
the dose and death time. 

We may now proceed to show how successfully this formula applies 
not only to our own experimental results but also to a mass of other 
diverse published observations. In all the cases which we have 
oxamined where a sufficient range and number of observations is 
provided to afford a material suitable for calculation the formula holds 
good, and represents the experimental findings in an extremely satis¬ 
factory manner. 

In Table IX is given a series of our own experiments with a 
diphtheria toxin (B). The doses (D) are given as calculated in relation 

to surface by the formula D = ^oT 2 > where W is the weight of the 
animal in grammes, and d is the actual dose of toxin administered. 


Table IX. —Diphtheria Toxin (B) in Guinea-pig. Subcutaneous Injection 

(Own Experiments), 

T, Jk(T. - T,). k X 10’ = 665, a = 2,200 (T, = 36-3, D, = 3,565). 

Dq — a — a 


No. 

Weight of 
animal in 
grammes 

Actual 
dose (d) in 
cubic 

centimetres 

Do.se (D) 
in relation to 
surface 

D=^‘^xl0’ 

■YY0*72 

Hours 

to 

death 

Dose (D) in 
relation 
to surface 
grouped 
animals 

Hours to 
death for 
grouped 
animals 
=T observed 

Hours to 
death 
calculated 
for grouped 
animals = T 
calculated 

Percentage 

difference 

between 

T calculated 
and 

T observed 

1 

440 

0*01900 

2,370 

30 1 





2 

366 

001750 

2,552 

118 

■ 2,496 

76*0 

76 0 

0*00 

3 

810 

0*01600 

2,565 

80 , 





4 

200 

0*01200 

2,640 

2,640 

2,661 

100 ! 





b 

6 

470 

400 

0*02215 

0*01990 

38 

55 1 

■ 2,659 

57*8 

58*0 

0*34 

7 

330 

0 01750 

2,696 

38 i 





8 

230 

001375 

2,745 

64 1 





9 

530 

0*02560 

2,800 

38 1 

• 2,788 

51*0 

50*8 

0*39 

10 

435 

0*02240 

2,820 

51 



1 


11 

1 255 

0*01575 

2,920 

40 





12 

' 215 

0*01400 

2,940 

42 : 

2,953 

45*0 

' 45*2 

0*44 

13 

, 460 

0*02480 

8,000 

53 1 





14 

430 

0*02375 

3,015 

44 





15 

16 

235 

1 400 

0*01535 

0*02270 

3,020 

3,040 

38 j 
44 

- 3,039 

43*3 

43*1 

0*46 

17 

' 360 

0*02135 

3,080 

47 J 





18 

, 415 

0*02480 

3,220 

44 


j 




19 

20 

425 

435 

! 0*02520 

1 0*02590 

3,230 

3,258 

49 

32 


L 3,283 

^ 39*0 

39*1 

■ 0*26 

21 

1 870 

0*02415 

3.424 

31 


1 i 




22 

415 

, 0*02715 

3,525 

49 


1 




23 

1 425 

! 0*02780 

3,560 

30 


3,555 

36*3 

' 36*3 

0*00 

24 

435 j 

1 0*02845 

! 3,580 

i 

30 


1 

1 





Average 


0*38 
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The results in Table IX show clearly that the formula proposed 
represents the experimental data for the grouped experiments in*a very 
satisfactory manner. Although the animals employed cover a range of 
weight from 200 to 530 grm., the difference between the death times 
calculated by the formula and those actually observed averages only 
0'38 per cent. Similar results were obtained for two other samples 
of diphtheria toxin (A) and (C) [1]. These results are given in 
Tables X and XI. 

It will be seen from an examination of these tables that, as had 
already been pointed out above, it is impossible to draw anyireliable 


Table X. —Diphtheria Toxin (A) in Guinea-pig. Subcutaneous Injection (Own 

Experiments). 

l-1 = fc (T, - T,). fc X 10' = 330, a = 1,140, (T. = 83, D„ = 1,640). 

— a — a 


N). 

Weight of 
animal in 
grammes 

Actual 
dose {d )in 
cubic 

centimetres 

Dose (D) 
in relation to 
surface 

D= ^ X 10' 

W0T2 

Hours 

to 

death 

Dose (D) in 
relation 
to surface 
gronpe<i 
animals 

Hours to 
death for 
grouped 
animals 
i = T observed 

Hours to 
death 
calculated 
for grouped 
animals = T 
calculated 

Percentage 

difference 

between 

T calculated 
and 

T observed 

1 

587 

' 

00127 

2,165 

220 

1,291 

220 

223 

1-35 

2 i 

450 

00107 

2,380 

84 ■ 



1 


3 i 

4 , 

295 

280 

00080 i 

' 0-0078 ! 

: 2,710 

1 2,790 

170 i 
192 1 

■ 1,359 

160 

161 

0-62 

5 ! 

592 

1 0-0143 

1 2,415 i 

192 , 



1 


6 

7 ' 

i 

642 j 
317 * 

0-0170 
' 0-0106 

, 2,650 

3,345 

125 

45 

1,640 

85 

83 

1 

2-41 


Average ... ... ... I 1*46 


conclusion regarding the actual strengths of the three samples of 
diphtheria toxin A, B and C from a comparison of the doses required 
to cause death in any given fixed time, for, as already stated, their 
ratios to one another vary for each particular time. A measure of 
relative strength can, however, be obtained by comparing the size of 
the three different constants k, which are dependent on the size of the 
effective doses of the toxins. These constants vary in this sense, that 
in toxic substances of the same quality the weaker toxin has a larger k 
in the formula, while the stronger toxin has a smaller value for k. This 
comparison is the only one that can be obtained, which is independent, 
not only of the weight of the animal (in any given species), and of the 
dosage, but also of the time factor. It gives a true expression for the 
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relative strengths of the three samples of toxin. These are . related 
to each other as : Ag : k^. Expressing the facts in words, one 
is able to say that if we have two samples of toxin—for example, two 
diphtheria toxins P and Q where the value of k for P is the double 
of that for Q—then for each given increment of time the increase in 
the reciprocal of the effective dose in the case of P will be the double 


Table XI.—Diphtheria Toxin (C) in Guinba-fio. Scbcotaneods Injection (Dreyer's 

Experiments). 

-= A- (T. - T,). A X 10' = 316, a = 1,045, (T. = 89, D, = 1,514). 

Uq — a — a 


No. 

Weight of 
animal in 
grammes 

Actaal 
dose (d) in 
cubic 

centimetres 

Dose (D) 
in relation to 
surface 

D= xlO' 

\V0-‘2 

Hours 

to 

death 

Dose (D) in 
relation 
to surface 
grouped 
animals 

Honrs to 
death for 
grouped 
animals 
=T observed 

Hours to 
death 
calculated 
for grouped 
animals = T 
calculated 

Percentage 

difference 

between 

T calculated 
and 

T observed 

1 

250 

0 0060 

1,123 

180 

) 




2 

250 

0*0070 

1,311 

180 

[ 1,268 

148 

160 

7*50 

3 

265 

0*0076 

1,371 

84 

I 




4 

260 

0*0076 

1,391 - 

60 

' 




5 

250 

0*0075 

1,404 

132 





6 

7 

250 

250 

0*0075 

0*0075 

1,404 

1,404 

180 

96 

. 1,415 

107 

107 

0*00 

8 1 

270 

0*0080 

1,427 

65 



1 


9 

250 

0*0078 

1,461 

108 1 





10 1 

250 

0*0078 

1.461 1 

72 





11 i 

250 

0*0078 

1,461 ! 

72 

1 




12 

18 

260 

250 

0*0080 

0*0080 

1,466 

1,498 1 

180 

62 

1 1,514 : 

89 

89 ' 

0*00 

14 

250 

0*0085 

1,591 

84 





15 

270 

0*0090 

1,604 1 

65 

/ 




16 

250 

0*0090 

1.686 i 

64 





17 

270 

0*0100 

1,781 

72 , 

■ 1,739 

67 

67 

0*00 

“1 

270 

0*0100 , 

1,781 

1 

64 ! 

1 

I 





Average ... ... ... 1-88 


of the increase in the reciprocal of the effective dose in the case of Q. 
The effective dose is given in each case by the expression (D — a). 

In Table XII we give an analysis of experiments by W. H. 
Schultz [10] with a synthetic adrenalin (ethyl-amino-aceto-catechol) 
in the mouse. Twenty-five experiments done about the same time 
(January 5 and 16, 1909) on animals not previously injected with the 
drug are taken from his series (his Table XIV). The observations 
were made on mice varying in weight from about 12 to 25 grm. After 
they had been arranged in order according to “ surface dosage ” they 
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were collected into five groups by averaging the “ surface doses ” and 
lethal times. From these data the constant k was determined, and by 
its use the theoretical time to death was calculated for each group. It 
was found that the average difference between the calculated and the 
observed lethal times was only 2’68 per cent. From this it follows that 
the formula which we propose also applies very satisfactorily to the 
case of synthetic adrenalin where the death times are extremely short 
(minutes), as contrasted with the long death times (up to several days) 
with diphtheria toxins. 


Table XII.— Synthetic Adkenalin in the Mouse. Subcutaneous Injection (Schultz’s 

Experiments). 

1-i =k (T,-T,). A X 10* = 48. o = 900 (T, = 30-7, D., = 1,677). 

L>n — a Ui — a 


Group 

1 

Number of 
animals in 
group 

1 Dose (D) in relation 

1 to surface grouped 
' animals 

^ D=-‘*-xl0* 

1 

Minutes to death 
for grouped animals 
= T observed 

1 

i ' 

Minutes to death 
calculated for 
grouped animals 
= T calculated ^ 

Percentage 
difference between 

T calculated and 

T observed 

1 

1 

i ® 

1,677 

30*7 

i 

30-7 

0-00 

2 

5 

1 

1 1,886 

1 25-0 

i 25-0 

, 0-00 

3 


2,051 

220 

220 

1 0-00 

4 

1 6 

1 

2,357 

18*8 

18-2 

! 3-30 

5 

1 

i 3 

1 

2,634 

14-3 

1 

15-9 

1 10-10 

Average 

2-68 


The value of employing the method of calculation here brought 
forward is well illustrated by comparing the observations of Madsen 
and Noguchi [6] on filtered and unfiltered samples of cobra venom. 
Madsen and Noguchi came to the conclusion from their experiments 
with cobra venom that the toxicity of the venom was not sensibly 
diminished by filtration through a Chamberland filter. This result 
contrasted strongly with their further observation that after similar 
filtration crotalus venom was diminished in toxicity by as much as 
50 per cent. We therefore recalculated the data for cobra venom by 
our formula (from their Tables 19 and 29). The calculations are given 
in Tables XIV and XV. The results showed that the toxicity of the 
cobra venom was in reality greatly reduced by the process of filtration. 
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since the “ surface dose ” of filtered venom which is needed to kill 
a guinea-pig with certainty is much greater than the surface dose 
required for unfiltered venom. 


Table XIV. —Unfiltered Cobra Venom in Guinea-pig. Subcutaneous Injection 
(Madsen and Noguchi’s Experiments). 

- , ^ (T. - T,). k = 110, o = 185 (T. = 1-70, D, = 1,413). 

— a JJj — a 


No. 

Weight of animal 
in grammes 

Actual dose (d) 
in niilligramnies 

Dose (D) in relation 
to surface 

D= ^-xlO* 

^ 0*72 

Hours to death 
= T observed 

Hours to death 
calculated 
= T calculated 

1 1 

' 

650 

0*05 

47*1 

1 

00 


2 

650 1 

0-10 

94*1 

552 

— 

3 1 

650 

015 1 

141*2 

00 i 

— 

• 4 

660 

0-20 

188-3 

36*0 

— 

5 

650 

0*25 

235*6 

1 18*48 

18*90 

6 

660 

0-30 

282*4 

12*00 

10*30 

7 i 

650 

0-50 

1 471*0 

3*58 

1 4*14 

8 i 

650 

0*76 

1 706*0 

2*05 

2*71 

9 

660 

! 1*00 

943*0 

3*57 

2*16 

10 

650 

i 

1*50 

1413*0 

1*50 

1*70 


Table XV.—Filtered Cobra Venom in Guinea-pig. Subcutaneous Injection 
(Madsen and Noguchi’s Experiments). 




k (T, - T,). A; = 130, a = 270 (To - 8*98, Do = 646). 


No. 

1 

Weight of animal 
in grammes 

Actual dose (d) 
in milligrammes 

Dose (D) in relation 
to surface 

D=--— xlO* 
y/0-T2 

Hours to death 
= T observed 

Hours to death 
calculated 
= T calculated 

1 

530 

0*10 

109 0 

00 


2 

470 

0*15 

179*0 

00 

— 

3 

550 

1 0*20 

213*0 1 

i 00 

— 

4 : 

480 

1 0*20 

234*0 

00 

— 

5 

530 

0*25 

272*8 1 

17*0 

— 

6 

1 450 

0*25 

308*0 

00 

— 

7 

460 

0*30 

862*6 

13*0 

— 

8 

560 

0*40 

421*0 

6*18 

6**29 

9 

450 

0*40 

493*0 

4 65 

4*64 

10 

530 

0*50 

546*0 

3*98 

3*98 

11 

460 

0*50 

616*0 

2*58 

3*42 

12 

580 

1*00 

1023*0 

3*67 

2*21 

13 

460 

1*00 

1210*0 

1*98 

2*01 

14 

620 

1*50 

1467*0 

1*70 

1*83 

15 

600 

2*00 

2000*0 

1*72 

1*64 
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It is unnecessary to bring forward further detailed evidence, but we 
should like to add that the formula is in excellent accord with all the 
published observations which we have analysed where an adequate 
series of data is available. 

The following table (XVI) gives a list of the observations which we 
have calculated and found to be in accordance with the formula. 


Table XVI. . 


SubHtance 

Animal 

Method of 
administration 

Observer 

i^vaaa 

.' 

(1) Potassium chloride 

Babbit 

Intravenous 

Hald 

(21 Cobalt nitrate... 

Guinea-pig 

Subcutaneous 

Bock 

(3) Caffeine 



Salant and Bieger 

(4i Sulphate of physostigma 

Babbit 

»» 

Fraser 

(5) Adrenalin 

Mouse 


Schultz 

(6) ,, (synthetic) ... 

(7) Diphtheria toxin A 

(8) „ „ B ... 

Frog’s eye 

Local application 

>> 

Dreyer and Ainley Walker 

»» »i »i 

Guinea-pig 

»» 

Subcutaneous 

9 ’ 

( 9 ) „ „ C ... 

I 

1 19 1 

Dreyer 

(10) Tetanus toxin... ... 

[ Mouse 

9 9 

Knorr 

(11) Cobra venom (filtered)... 

I Guinea-pig 

1 ^ * 

Madsen and Noguchi 

(12) ,, ,, (unfiltered) 

Babbit j 

1 > 

»» »» 

(13) Krait venom ... ... 


Elliott, Siller and Carmichael 

(14) Enhydrina valakadien 

! 

»I 


Fraser and Elliott 

venom 

(16) Sea-water 

Gammarus 

1 

Immersion 

Wolfgang Ostwald 


From these facts we conclude that so far as evidence at present goes 
our formula is one of general application in regard to dosage and death 
time in warm-blooded animals. That it holds not only in regard to 
lethal effects but also in the case of ordinary pharmacological and toxic 
action in general is seen from the experiments of Schultz [10] on the 
mydriatic action of synthetic adrenalin in the excised frog’s eye. These 
experiments are analysed and calculated below in Table XVII, where it 
is seen that the percentage differences between Schultz’s observed times 
and the times calculated by our formula are in every case but one very 
small indeed, and even taking in the one obviously divergent figure give 
an average error of only 2'73 per cent. 

It has been suggested to us that the practical use of the formula 
would be rendered easier for others if one gave a typical and numerical 
example of the manner of its application. Suppose, then, that we have 
four observations (or better groups of. observations) obtained by means 
of animal experimentation. Our doses are expressed as “ surface 
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Table XVII.— Mydriatic Action op Synthetic Adrenalin on the Excised Frog’s Eye 

(Schultz’s Experiments). 




X 1(>> = 805, a = 2*2 (T^ = 20, = 600). 


Hchultz’s 

RTOUp 

D s= relative dose 
—Le., concentration 
of the solution 
employed 

Time to maximum j 
mydriatic effect = T 
obsen-ed minutes 

Time to maximum 
mydriatic effect calcu* 
lated = T calculated 
minutes 

Percentape difference 
bet uci n T calculated 
and T observed 

1 

1,000 

21 

18*8 

11*70 

2 

500 

20 

20*0 

0*00 

3 

200 

' 24 

1 

23*8 ' 

0*84 

4 

40 

60 1 

50*4 j 

0*99 

5 

8 

232 1 

to 

CO 

0*13 



Average 


1 2*73 


doses” in accordance with the formula D - as already explained, 

and we therefore take no further account of the individual weights of 
the animals. Let us take it that we have the following experimental 
data:— 


Animal 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Killed in minnteH 

390 

70-6 

114-2 

325*5 


Surface dose 

68*7 

42*5 

35*4 

28*3 


Now the formula is :— 


1 


- 


a 



k (T, - T.) 


That is to say, to every equal increment in the reciprocal of the effective 
dose corresponds a definite increment in the time. This means that if 
we take squared paper and plot out our points, measuring the times along 
the ordinates and the reciprocals of the effective doses along the 
abscissae, the points thus found must fall on a straight line when a is 
properly chosen. 

The first problem, then, is to find the value of a. Now a represents 
the non-effective portion of the dose. It is, therefore, clearly less than 
the minimal lethal dose, and consequently must be less than the dose 
28’3, which kills in the longest time observed in our experimental data. 
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Let us begin by the trial of a value of, say, 26*5 for a. This gives us 
the following data for plotting out:— 


T. 

D-a 

D-a 

39-0 

32-2 

0 0311 

70*6 

16*0 

0*0626 

114-2 

8-9 

0-1124 

325-5 

1*8 

0-6566 


Plotting out our points with these values, we get the curve 1 in the 
diagram concave downwards, and obviously not a straight line. We 



have, therefore, made a somewhat too large. Next we try making a 
a good deal smaller, say 22. The data for plotting out then become ;— 


v. 

D-a 

D-a 

39*0 

36*7 

0-0273 

70-G 

20-5 

0-0489 

114-2 

13-4 

0-0746 

325-5 

G-3 

0-1587 


These data give us the curve numbered 2, concave upwards. Hence a 
has been chosen somewhat too small. 
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Proceeding in this manner, we shall find that if a has the value 25'5 
we get curve 3, a being still a little too large. With the 23’7 for a we 
get curve 4, a too small again. Continuing thus, we find eventually that 
the value of a which brings our points exactly into line is 24’6. This, 
then, is the true value of o in our formula. 

It is now only necessary to find h. This is an easy matter, since from 
the formula— 

1 1 
^ I), — o L)i — a 

A _ 37^ t; 


and filling in the values for these algebraical signs, we find that— 

0 0669 - 0 0293 0 0266 


h 

or h 


70-5 - 39 0 
841 

1,000,000 


31-6 


= 0 000841 


Having thus determined the values of a and i, we are now in a 
position to employ the formula in further observations. Our starting 
points are a dose Dq of 58'7 and a time to death Tq of thirty-nine 
minutes. 

If we wish to find the dose which will kill, say, in eighty minutes, we 
substitute the figure 80 for Ti in the formula, and thus determine Dj, 
the surface dose required. From this we ascertain the actual quantity 
of drug d required for an animal of weight W in the usual way from 
the expression d = D x yi/o-12 on the other hand, we wish to 
ascertain how soon an animal will die with a dose say of 40 instead of 
58’7, we substitute the figure 40 for in the formula, and thus 
determine Tj. Or we may use the graphic method and read off the 

T and the corresponding reciprocal from the line we have drawn 
on the squared paper. 

The formula thus enables us to make full use of the whole of our 
experimental material whether the animals die sooner or later than at 
any chosen standard time, and whatever be the actual doses employed 
and the actual weights of the individual animals. Moreover, the results 
arrived at cease to be merely examples of coincidence, and now afford 
a true measure of comparison for the action of drugs, toxins, and 
antitoxins. 


JU —2G6 
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Abderhalden, placental tissue in production of preventive ferment, quoted, Obst. 35 
-, serum diagnosis of pregnancy, quoted, Obst. 28 

Abderhalden’s test, diagnosis by, of chorionepithelioma, Obst. 283, 236, 237 

-, dialysation method, Obst. 283 

-, polarization method, Obst. 233, 236, 237 

-, see also Dialysation test in serum diagnosis of pregnancy 

Abdominal and renal tumours, diagnosis between, by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 20, 38 
-belt, efficient, value of wearing, Surg. 8 

-cavity, capsules containing Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus placed in, experimentally, 

effect of, Neur. 47 

-, lavage of, Surg. 182 

-incisions, appraisement of value of, Surg. 10 

-, avoidance of injury to nerves in, Surg. 9 

-, improper, evil consequences of, Surg. 1 

-^-in linea semilunaris, Surg. 2, 3, 7 

-of lateral rectus sheath, Surg. 3, 4 

-, paralysis following, Surg. 2-4 

-, possibility of wound infection in making, Surg. 9 

-, presence or absence of sepsis in making, Surg. 9 

-, production of perfect cicatrices after operations, Surg. 13 

-, size of, Surg. 14 

-smallest possible, preferable in acute appendicitis, Surg. 9 

-, splitting rectus fibres, Surg. 2 

-, transverse, in gynaecological operations, Surg. 13, 14 

-operations, Fowler posture during, Anaesth. ^9 

-, intratracheal anaesthesia in, Anaesth. 33 

-, posture during general anaesthesia under, Anaesth. 45, 46 

-under anoci-association method, Anaesth. 7, 9, 11, 12, 13 



IV 


Index 


Abdominal operations under anoci-association method, packing in, Anassth. 11 

-, untoward after-effects, cause of, Surg. 8 

-pulsation, presence of dilatation murmurs, Med. 194 

-route, superior recto-vaginal fistula dealt with by, after preliminary colostomy (T. Watts 

Eden), Obst. 243-260 

-tumours, diagnosis from hydronephrosis or renal growth by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 62 

-of doubtful nature, serum diagnosis of pregnancy in, Obst. 38 

-wall, epithelioma of, occurrence among natives of India, how explained, Epid. 166 

-, infiltration with local analgesics, under anoci-association method, Anaesth. 9, 10 

-, mesentery without attachment to, Obst. 162 

--, muscles of, rigidity in ruptured intestine, Surg. 88 

-, nerves coursing through, Surg. 5, 6 

Abdomino-perineal excision of rectum for cancer (D. Drew), Proct. 250 

-, new method of administering saline after (W. S. Handley), Proct. 74 

Abductor paresis, unilateral, of left cord, case of (E. A. Peters), Laryng. 119 
Abnu, term generally indicating inorganic substances in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine. 
Hist. 154 

Abortion following destruction of corpus luteum in early stages of pregnancy, Obst. 66 

-of formed foetus, compulsory notification, Obst. 277 

-, removal of ovaries without producing, Obst. 66 

Abortions and stillbirths, proportion compared, Epid. 103 

-, effect of syphilis in causing, Obst. 271 

Abracadabra as medical charm, Hist. 78 

Abraham, P. S.—Ante-natal infection in leprosy, quoted, Path. 170 

-, discussion on mycosis fungoides. Dorm. 218 

—-on vaccines from standpoint of physician, ^led. 86 

Abrahams, Adolphe —Discussion on cases of Thomsen’s disease, Nour. 27 
—discussion on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol., Ixiv 

-, kinematography of nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol., xxxix 

Abscess about trachea in infant, causing dyspnoea, Child. 188 

-cavity present in pulp chamber, with formation of secondary dentine, Odont. 16, 17 

-of lateral cerebellar lobe (C. E. West*, Otol. 31 

-, perinephric and pyonephrosis, diagnosis between, by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 22, 23 

Abscesses, amoebic, treatment by emetine, Therap. 48 
** Academy headache,’’ Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 
Acanthosis nigricans, case of (J. A. Nixon), Derm. 108 
Aenrus scabiei as pictured by August Hauptmann, Hist. 274 
Accidents, charms against. Hist. 197 

-, comp<?nsation for, “lump sum” method under' Employers* Liability Act, Neur. 

12, 13 

-, effect of medical and legal advisers’ action on patient claiming compensation for 

Neur. 8. 9 

-followed by acute neurasthenia, Neur. 4 

-, nature of 83 rmptoms of traumatic neuroses has no relation to nature of, Neur. 7 

-, public attitude towards victims of, in early nineteenth century, Neur. 2 

-, second occurrence of, giving rise to second attack of hemi-anaesthesia, Neur. 12 

-, victims drunk or asleep at time of, show little tendency to neurosis, Neur. 7 

Accouchement during earthquake described in Greek Anthology, Hist. 33 
Acetabular region, delay of union of bones meeting in, relation to inward bending of br’ni of 
pelvis, Med. 47 

Achondroplasia, cases of (C. Max Page), Child. 105 
-in dogs, Child. 106 

-, instances of, in classical antiquity, Hist. 51 

-, method of production, Child. 106 

-, see also Cho7idro-dystrophia fatalis 
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Acini and ducts, relation between, to cysts and cancer of breast (G. L. Cheatle), Surg. 241-244 
Ackebley, R.—Discussion on dental sepsis from point of view of physician, Odont. 70 

-, discussion on rheumatoid arthritis and septic teeth, Odont. 24 

Acne agminata, diagnosis from tuberculosis, Derm. 166, 167 
-, relation to miliary lupoid and acnitis. Derm. 166 

-with bilateral enlargement of lachrymal glands (A. M. H. Gray), Derm. 164 

-, in seborrhoea oleosa, Med. 108 

-bacillus vaccine, value of, in alopecia (baldness), Med. 106, 108 

-, treatment by methods other than vaccines recommended. Mod. 87 

-varioliformis, case of. Derm. 3 

-in woman (G. Pernet), Derm. 81 

-, treatment by staphylococcus vaccines. Derm. 4 

-vulgaris, treatment by dilute sulphuric acid. Med. 107 

-by methods other than vaccines, Med. 107 

-by vaccines, Med. 106, 107 

Acnitis, relation to hypodermic tuberculides. Derm. 168 
Aconite, mention in Greek Anthology, Hist. 42 

Acromegaly, correlation of secretion of pituitary body with, Obst. 92 

-, features of, in case of syringomyelia (W. E. Wynter), Clin. 69 

-similar to those found in hypopituitarism acquired later in cases of, Electr. 48 

-, progressive, cases of, Electr. 49, 53 

-, displacement of clinoid processes of sella turcica in case of, Electr. 49, 63 

-radiographic appearances, Electr. 59 

-, stationary, case of, Electr. 49, 52 

-, supposed relation to hyperpituitarism, Electr. 47 

-, treatment with ovarian extract, results, Obst. 74 

Acromial arch and head of humerus, increase of space between, in inflammation of sub- 
cromial bursa, Bain. 61, 63 

Acromio-clavicular joint, arthritis of, diagnosis, Bain. 67 

Actinomycosis, nodular, cannot be confused with any form of tuberculosis, Path. 148 

-of cheek, treatment by parenchymatous injections of formalin (G. H. Makins), Clin. 4 

-, pathological change in thyroid due to. Path. 54, 55 

Actions, reflex and spontaneous, distinguished. Psych. 82 

-, sources of origin. Psych. 81 

Activity, feeling of, Psych. 52, 53, 54, 67 
-, lowering of, Psych. 64, 57 

Adami, J. G., cause of chronic pustular infections of skin, quoted, Med. 107 
Adams, Robt., early records of heart-block. Hist. 243 
Adamson, H. G.—Case of mycosis fungoides. Derm. 22 

-, discussion on bilateral telangiectases. Derm. 181 

-on case for diagnosis, Derm. 1C8, 264 

-(adult urticaria pigmentosa). Derm. 24 

-(?) xanthoma multiplex. Derm. 280 

1 -of acute lupus erythematosus. Derm. 272 

-of alopecia following severe impetigo of scalp. Derm. Ill 

-of angioma serpiginosum. Derm. 160 

-of bullous ichthyosis. Derm. 255 

-of granuloma annulare with subcutaneous nodules, Derm. 164 

-of leiomyoma. Derm. 262 

-- of lichen planus atrophicus, Derm. 259 

-of (?) lichen verrucosus, Derm. 89 

-of lupus erythematosus. Derm. 59 

----of persistent erythema of erythromelalgic type. Derm. 185 

--of pityriasis rosea with some unusual characters, Derm. 275 

-of Raynaud’s disease accompanied by onychia, Derm. 3 
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Adamson, H. G.—Discussion on case of recurrent eruption on legs, Derm. 169 

-, discussion on case of superficial ulcerations due to chalk-stones, Derm. 284 

-of vegetating syphilide. Derm. 63 

-on favns, Derm. 253 

-on lichen spinulosus with lichen planus, Derm. 58 

-on pityriasis rosea, Derm. 141 

-on psoriasis in very young infant, Derm. 36 

-on stomatitis neurotica chronica. Derm. 62 

-on unusual lichenoid eruption, Derm. 66 

-on X-ray dermatitis, Derm. 61 

-, epithelioma adenoides cysticum of Brooke in mother and daughter and sods, 

associated with so-called “multiple endothelioma of the scalp,*' its relationship to 
multiple rodent ulcer, Derm. 95 

-, generalized lentiginous pigmentation in an adult, (?) adult urticaria pigmentosa. 

Derm. 104 

-, multiple lupus vulgaris in adult simulating lupus erythematosus. Derm. 21 

-, prevalence of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 129 

-, treatment of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 135 

-vest area as site of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 125 

Addison’s disease, amenorrhoea accompanying, Obst. 74 

—-associated with enlarged thymus. Child. 190 

-, correlation of secretion of suprarenal body with, Obst, 92 

-in boy with calcification of adrenals (H. D. Rolleston and E. J. Boyd), Clin, 33 

-, pathological changes in thyroid due to, Path. 65, 56 

-, treatment by adrenal gland extract, failure in, Med. 92 

-by hormones, failure in, Therap. 26, 36 

Adductor paresis, unusual case of, result of treatment (E. D. Davis), Laryng. 95 

Adenitis complicating pityriasis rosea. Derm. 146 

Adeno-carcinoma developing on cirrhosis of liver in cattle, Epid. 156 

-of body of uterus with squamous cell carcinoma of cervix, specimen showing (V. Bonney), 

Obst. 227 

-of fundus uteri (H. Macnaughton-Jones), Obst. 385 

Adenoid operation, trauma from (H. L. Whale), Laryng. 47 
Adenoids, a.ssociation with status lymphaticus, Child. 198, 199 

Adenoma (?) of right ventricular band, laryngeal tumour (Herbert Tilley), Laryng. Ill 
-sebaceum (W. Knowsley Sibley), Derm. 259 

Adenomata, multiple, associated with columnar carcinoma of the pelvic colon (C. Gordon 
Watson), Proct. 194 

-, of colon (G. P. Newbolt), Surg. 272 

-, of rectum (G. P. Newbolt), Surg. 272 

Adenomyoma invading sigmoid pelvic colon, Obst. 397 

-of recto-vaginal septum, Obst. 395, 396 

-, tubal, tuberculous, Obst. 13 

-, utero-rectal, treatment by X-rays, Obst. 392, 401 

-, with extensive decidual metaplasia, pregnancy with (W. S. A. Griffith), 

Obst. 389 

Adenomyornata, extra-uterine, histogenesis discussed, Obst. 398-402 
-, migratory, of uterus (A. Leitch), Obst. 393 

---^ mode of progression, “ worming ” not destructive, Obst. 393 

Adiposis dolorosa, similarity of panniculitis to, Bain. 8 
Adipositas cerebralis, connexion with pituitary body. Derm. 251 
Adiposity following removal of anterior lobe of pituitary body, Electr. 46 

-with amenorrhoea, treatment by combined thyroid and ovarian extract, Obst. 94 

Adolescents, bruits in, suggestive of mitral and tricuspid regurgitation, Med. 202 
Adrenal gland extract, failure in treatment of Addison’s disease, Med. 92 
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Adrenal glands, calcification of, in Addison’s disease in Dov (H. D. Rolleston and E, J. Boyd), 
Clin. 53 

——- 1 see also Suprarenal bodies 

-origin of periodical vomiting in children, Child. 199 

Adrenalin, action and function of, Therap. 29, 30 

--of toxin of eclampsia similar to that of, on circulation, Obst. 345 

-and chloroform, combined use causing ventricular fibrillation, Anaesth. 14 

-as haemostatic, Therap. 27 

-, failure in Addison’s disease, Therap. 26 

-, haemostatic value of, Therap. 27 

-, secretion of, in response to nervous impulses, Anaesth. 64 

-, synthetic, mydriatic action on excised frog’s eye, Therap. 69 

-, unsuccessful treatment of Addison’s disease by, Therap. 26, 36 

-, value as heart stimulant, Therap. 30 

Adrenine, Therap. 36, 37, 39 

-, therapeutic value of, Therap. 36, 37, 39 

Adsorbent bodies, chemical nature of, R.S.M. Lect. 45 

-, physical state. R.S.M. Lect. 45 

Adsorption by colloid jellies, R.S.M. Lect. 45 

-of colloids, R.S.M. Lect. 44 

-, phenomena of. R.S.M. Lect. 45 

-, widespread importance in chemical pathology, R.S.M. Lect. 45 

Adult, genito-mesenteric fold less common in than in foetus, Obst. 168 
Adults, broncho-pneumonia in, possible connexion with dental sepsis, Odont. 61 

-, number dying in general hospitals in six selected English registration counties (1881- 

1906), Epid. 139 

.dClius Aristides, priest of Asklepios, prayer recorded by. Hist. 66 

-, scepticism of contemporary physician, quoted. Hist. 70 

.Ksculapius, priest-physicians of, monks of San Bartolomeo spiritual descendants of. 
Hist. 183 

-, votive tablets to, found in Britain, Hist. 78-80 

Affection, manifestations of, attributed to sex instinct, Psych. 69 

Africa, South, regulations in force for registration containing definition of stillbirth, Epid. 
92, 95. 99, 101, 105 

—, West, natives of, yellow fever in, at Lagos, symptoms, Med. 52 
African amulet (grigri, greegree, or griggory), Hist. 199 
After-damp poisoning, see Carbon monoxide poisoning 
Agathias, consolation for idea of death, quoted. Hist. 216 

-, epigrams relating to effects of over-eating, and mentioning public latrines, Hist. 46 

Agger nasi cells, Laryng. 149 

-, clinical importance, Laryng. 139, 140 

-, removal, why important, Laryng. 149 

Agglutination reactions of Micrococcus neoforniayis^ Path. 43 

-identical with those of Staphylococcus albas, Path. 43 

-tests in demonstration of pathogenicity of 'Micrococcus deformans in rheumatoid 

arthritis. Path. 27-80 

-in diagnosis of members of Bacillus coli group. Path. 12 

Agglutinins evolved by Gaertner group of Bacillus enteritidis, sole means of distinguishing 
members, Path. 2 

--, “group*’ and “specific,” probable explanation of. Path. 14 

-, recognition of. Path. 13 

-, specific, in rabbit’s sera, immunized with pure cultures of Treponema pallidum^ 

R.S.M. Lect. 9 

Agoraphobia, definition, Bain. 39 

-, residence in London essential for, Bain. 39 

Agricultural labourers, phthisis mortality low among, Epid. 53 
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Agrippa, derivation of name discussed, Hist. 222 

-, name of, given to children delivered by feet presentation, Hist. 222 

Ag^e once prevalent in London, Bain. 36 
-, disappearance of, Bain. 37 

Air, question of sterilization in passage through chloroform, Ana3st}i. 37 
-saturated with radio active emanation, inhalation of, Bain. 31 

Air-passages, entry of blood into, in operations on mouth, nose and throat, apparatus for 
avoiding, Aneesth. 36, 37 

-, operations on, posture during general anaesthesia, Anaesth. 40 

--, prevention of escape or entry of blood, Anaesth. 40 

-under general anaesthesia, prevention of escape of blood, mucus, or pus into lungs, 

Anaisth, 53 

-, prevention of entry of blood into, during intratracheal etherization, Ansesth. 41 

-, upper, diseases of, followed by general septic infection, with death, Med. 103 

-, treatment by vaccines, Med. 103 

-, relapses following, Med. 105 

-, infections of, chronic, treatment with sensitized vaccines, Med. 104, 105 

-, participation in myasthenia gravis, Laryng. 64 

Air-way free in intratracheal anaesthesia, Anaesth. 32 
Aix-les-Bains, thermal waters of, radio-activity, Bain. 31 

--, loss on cooling of waters, Bain. 32 

-^ measurements, Bain. 31 

Albert, W., and Muller, H., toxin of eclampsia as product of putrefactive changes in uterine 
cavity, quoted, Obst. 346 

Albinism and nystagmus in animal eye, Ophth. 24, 25 

-(ocular, partial), cause of congenital nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii 

Albinos, examination for PurkinjVs phenonemon, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxx 

-, nystagmus in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxix, Ixxx, Ixxxi 

-, see also Eyes, albinotic 

Albumin, placental, ferment present in blood-serum of pregnancy specific to, Obst. 36 
Albuminoids, inten.se combustion of, due to saline baths, Bain. 21 
Albuminuria among patients seen in spa practice, Bain, 7 

-, double detachment of retina in a boy with (?) functional (R. D. Batten), Ophth. 142 

-, infantilism associated with (C. A. Zundel), Child. 1 

-of pregnancy, tetiology (J. Young), Obst. 307 

-, bibliography, Obst. 344 

-, general summary, Obst. 343, 344 

-, eclampsia and placental disease, relation between, Obst. 308 

-, placenta from cases of (Plates I, II), Obst. 312, 314 

-, relation of accidental haemorrhage to, Obst. 326 

-, retroplacental haemorrhage accurately subtended by recent red infarct in case of, 

Obst. 323 

Alcohol, excess of, causing nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxix 

-, conversion of latent into manifest miners’ nystagmus by, Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. xlviii 

Alcoholism, allusions to, in Martial’s epigrams. Hist. 29 
-, association of lying with. Hist. 42 

-, close association with prostitution in classical antiquity. Hist. 41 

-complicating prognosis of traumatic neurosis, Neur. 11 

-, references to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 40 

-, see also Neuritis (alcoholic) 

Aldebson, G. G.—Chrobak's instrument for decapitation, Obst. 117 

Aldridge, N.—Discussion on technique and standardization of bismuth meals, Klectr. 14 
Alexandria, practice of anatomy at. Hist. 217, 218 
Alhazen, notions as to reflection. Hist. 248 
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Alibert, erysipelas causing mycosic tumours to disappear, Derm. 198 

-, first description of mycosis fungoides by, Derm. 190 

Alimentary disorders, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 45 

-tract and associated parts, cancer of, forms in majority of deaths from cancer, Odont. 

39, 63 

-, frequency of carcinoma of, duo not to oral sepsis but to their being an 

extensive epithelial tract, Odont. 58 

-, disinfection of, prolongation of life through, M.B.L. 66 

-, infection of, amount of bacteria required to produce. Path. 83 

-— through buccal mucous membrane without trace of lesion at point of entry, 

Path. 82 

-, spirocha^tes of, invading general system, 64 

-occurring in, M.B.L. 47 

-, treatment of, in acne vulgaris, Med. 107 

Alkaline treatment of pulpitis recommended, Odont. 33 

-waters, Bain. 16 

-, alkalinity of, primary, Bain, IG 

-, secondary, Bain. 16 

-, calcic magnesic, Bain. 17, 18 

-, carbonic acid gas in, Bain. 19 

-, “ hardness of,'’ Bain. 18 

-, therapeutic applications, Bain. 19 

-, diabetes formerly supposed to be favourably influenced by, Bain. 17 

-not benefited by, Bain. 17 

--in Europe, Bain. 17 

-in United States, Bain. 17 

-, therapeutic applications, Bain. 17 

Alkaloids, strength of, in tincture of belladonna, Therap. 19 
Allantoin, deficiency of, in diet, Therap. 9 

Allchin, Sir W. H., on connexion of oral sepsis with chronic gastritis, quoted, Odont. 44, 59 
Allen, recurrence of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 131 

Allergic condition of skin revealed by luetin test present in latent syphilitics, R.S.M. Lect. 25 
All-India Sanitary Conferences, resolutions as to prevalence of tuberculosis in India, 
Epid. 195 

Allopathy and homoeopathy, caricatures respecting. Hist. 207 
Alopecia areata in three children in same family, Child. 36 

-preceding outbreak of mycosis fungoides. Derm. 196 

-, congenital, case of (S. E. Dore), Derm. 54 

-following severe impetigo of scalp in a girl (J. M. H. MacLeod), Derm. Ill 

-, permanent, following X-ray treatment for tinea tonsurans (G. Pernet), Derm. 18 

-, secondary syphilitic patchy, case of (G. Pemet), Derm. 18 

-, treatment by acne bacillus vaccine, Med. 108 

-with mongolism, case of (W. J. Midelton), Child. 184 

Alters, case recorded by, bearing on personality. Psych. 54 

Altmann’s granules, Beckton’s method of staining for, in diagnosis of mycosis fungoides 
from sarcoma, Derm. 225, 226 
-, epidiascopic demonstration of, Obst. 138 

Alum salts and free sulphuric acid, chalybeate waters containing, estimation of, Bain. 22 
Alveolar air of diabetics, 00^ in, in relation to onset of coma, demonstration of Fridericia’s 
method of measuring it clinically (E. P. Poulton), Med. 171 
Alzheimer, amoeboid type of neuroglia cells, Neur. 4G 
Amenorrhoea accompanying Addison’s disease, Obst. 74 
-excess of suprarenal secretion, Obst. 74 

- and hirsuties, case exhibiting, development of cancer six months later, Obst. 94 

-and under-development of genital organs in subjects of persistent thymus, Obst. 75 
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Amenorrhoea in connexion with exophthalmic goitre, treatment by X-rays, Obst. 95 

-, partial, associated with hyperthyroidism, Obst. 93 

-or complete, in tuberculosis of uterine appendages, Obst. 9, 10 

-, primary, examination to ascertain condition of internal genitalia in, Obst. 5 

-, treatment by ovarian extract increasing urinary solids, Obst. 77 

-by pituitary extract, Therap. 32 

-by thyroid extract, Obst. 82 

-with adiposity, treatment by combined thyroid and ovarian extract, Obst. 94 

American Public Health Association, regulations in force for registration containing definition 
of stillbirth, Epid. 92, 95 

-, resolution as to registration of stillbirths, quoted, Epid. 97 

Amino-acids in composition of protein molecule, Path. 13 
Ammianus, epigram on gout. Hist. 44 

-, satire on swift despatch of patients. Hist. 11 

Ammoniated ointment, weak, in pityriasis rosea. Derm. 144 
Ainniotic bands amputating limbs in utero, Child. 4 

-causing dactylar deformity (F. G. Crookshank), Child. 28 

-, constriction of arm by (E. A. Cockayne), Child. 4 

Amcebacides, ipecacuanha and emetine proved experimentally to be, Therap. 44 
Amoebae, effect of quinine on, Therap. 45 

-of silver nitrate on, Therap. 45 

-, encysted, cannot be killed by emetine, Therap. 47 

Amoebiasis, action of emetine in, comparable with that of salvarsan in syphilis and quinine 
in malaria, Therap. 46 

-, treatment by emetine, Therap. 41-50 

-administered hypodermically, Therap. 45, 46 

-, supplemented by milk diet, Therap. 47 

Ampere turns, sufficient, necessity for in magnetization of coils^ Electr. 74 
Amphiaraos, cult of, Hist. 59 
-, precinct of, restoration. Hist. 59, 60 

-, sanctuary of, duties of priests and patients connected with, Hist. 61 

Amputation at ankle in treatment of long-standing talipes equino-varus by method which 
leaves heel intact (C. Gordon Watson), Orth. 123 

-, advantages, Orth. 124 

-, method, Orth. 124 

-for gangrene, epigram mentioning. Hist. 42 

-(intra-uterine) by amniotic bands, Child. 4 

Amulet, African (grigri, greegree, or griggory). Hist. 199 

-and talisman, former difference in meaning between, now lo.st, Hist. 199 

Amulets, Gnostic, Hist. 200 

-, medical, Hist. 199 

-, Mithraic, Hist. 200 

Amynos, cult of. Hist. 57, 58 

-, precinct of, restoration of. Hist. 58 

Amyotonia congenita, case of (H. Morley Fletcher), Child. 117 
Anaemia, acute aplastic (F. Parkes Weber), Med. 179 
-benefited by chalybeate waters, Bain. 23 

-by water from cold spring with bicarbonate of iron and carbonic acid gas, Bain. 23 

-, congenital, with jaundice and splenomegaly, rare. Child. 42 

-effect of dental sepsis, Odont. 60 

-following external hamiorrhage, Med. 139 

-, hasmolytic type, Med. 139 

-, hoemorrhage, arteritis obliterans and oral sepsis in case of splenic enlargement (W. E. 

Wynter), Clin. 7 

-and oral sepsis in case of enlargement of spleen (W. E. Wynter), Clin. 6 
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Aniumia in association with nerve deafness (Dan ^IcKenzie), Otol. 46 

-in family acholuric jaundice, Child. 53 

-, insufficiency of iron in diet inducing, Therap. 8 

-, myelo phthisic, term defined, Med. 130 

-(pernicious), absence of vital staining cells in, bad prognostic sign, Child. 59 

-, Addisonian leukaemia comparable to, Med. 138 

-, progress of, Med. 138 

-, pathological changes in thyroid due to. Path. 57 

-, profound, and enlargement of liver and spleen in case of septic endocarditis, Clin. 6 

-, severe, infection by spirochaetes, associated with, M.B.L, 65 

-, spirochaetes in faeces in, M.B.L. 66 

-(splenic), adult type, with enlargement of spleen in children. Child. 42 

-, aplastic, bone-marrow replaced by lymphocytes in fatal case. Child. 59 

-, associated with gastric haemorrhage, Child. 50 

-, Wood engorged and bloodless spleens equally found in. Child. 55 

-, cause of. Child. 45 

—-, classification, Child. 42, 54 

-, definition needs precision. Child. 61, 62 

-, destruction of blood corpuscles in spleen in. Child. 49, 50 

-, examination of cases, new methods for, needed. Child. 55 

-for haemolysins in blood of patients needed. Child. 55 

-, existing from infancy, Child. 45 

-, familial affection. Child. 49 

-, gastric haemorrhage in. Child. 50 

-, in a father and three children (T. R. Whipham), Clin. 73 

-, in children, removal of spleen in. Child. 47 

-, simulated by chronic infective endocarditis, Med. 1, 2 

-, nature of disease or disturbance of spleen producing. Child. 49 

-, of infancy, Child, 58 

-, causing enlargement of spleen. Child. 42 

-^ splenectomy for. Child. 56, 57, 62 

-, dangerous. Child. 62 

-, prognosis of. Child. 49, 51 

-, treatment by splenectomy (G. Hoffmann for H. P. Hawkins), Clin. 78 

-(H. French and P. Turner), Clin. 77 

-(P. Sargent), Clin. 76 

-, results. Child. 51 

---, with ascites, treatment by splenectomy and omentopexy (Hugh Lett), Clin. 97 

-, splenomegalic, differential diagnosis from Gaucher type of splenomegaly. Child. 169, 170 

-, familial, history of family, Child. 169 

-^ with infantilism, case of (P. P. Weber), Child. 165 

-, yellow hue alternating with, in acholuric family jaundice. Child. 51, 52 

Anaemias, plastic and aplastic, nomenclature of (F. Parkes Weber), Med. 179 
Anaesthesia, danger during, in operations for exophthalmic goitre with enlarged thymus. 
Child. 190 

--, deaths during (1910-13), Ansesth. 17 

-, age of patients, Anaesth. 20 

- , apparent cause, Anaesth. 20 

- ^ complicating factors, Anaesth. 20 

---^ *« embarrassed breathing ” in, analysis of, Ana?sth. 20 

-, nature of anaesthetic, Aniesth. 18, 19, 20 

--of operation, Anaesth. 20 

--^ relative numbers, before, during, and after operation, Aniesth. 19, 20, 24 

-, review of inquests coiiceriiiiig (A. L. Flemmijig), Aniesth. 17, 24 

-, sex distribution, Anaesth. 20 
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Anaesthesia, deaths during (1910-13), stage at which death occurred, Aiiaesth. 20 

-, struggling stage, Anaesth. 23, 24 

-, ignorance of coroner’s jury as to technical details of, Anaesth. 23 

-, increase in, Anaesth. 18 

-, inquests, concerning, small value attaching to, Anaesth. 21, 23 

-, system useless and harmful, Anaesth. 21 

-, large number avoidable, Anaesth. 21 

-, reports appearing in lay press, Anaesth. 20 

-, small value of, Anaesth. 21, 23 

-under, cause discussed, Child. 198, 199 

-, suggested formation of bureau by Section of Anaesthetics for confidential 

reception of reports relating to, Anaesth. 23 

-, emotional disturbance during first stage of induction of, Aniesth. G4. 80 

-(general), abolition of rapid or secondary component in labyrinthine nystagmus under, 

Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxix 

-and local, sudden death during, from status lymphaticus. Child. 189, 190 

-, case, Child. 189, 190, 19G 

-, escape of mucus during, how prevented, Anaesth. 40 

-, fixation of large joints during, Anaesth. 39 

-, free respiration during, ensured by forcible dorsal reclination, Anaesth. 41 

-, hyperflexion or hyperextension of joints during, ill-results of, Anaesth. 39 

-, posture in relation to, discussion on, Anaesth. 39-56 

---, see also Trendelenburg posture 

-(hysterical), Psych. 104 

-, effect centred in domain of conscious perception, Neur. 6 

-, functional value of affected parts not wholly eliminated, Neur. G 

-, patients unaware of symptoms, Neur. 6 

-, induction with chloroform dangerous, Anaesth. 23 

-(inhalation), best method in operations on mouth and pharynx, Anaesth. 32 

-, chief difficulty in, Anaesth. 32 

-, intermission of, and re-application of anaesthetic, dangerous, Anaesth. 19 

-(intratracheal), (H. E. G. Boyle), Amesth. 28 

—:-(R. E. Kelly), Anaesth. 25 

-(F. E. Shipway), Anaesth. 31 

-, advantages of, Anaesth’. 32 

-, apnoea undei, Anaesth. 36, 3G, 38 

-, as method of artificial respiration in tetanus, Anaesth. 26, 32 

-, blood-pressure under, Anaesth. 35, 36 

-, complications and sequelae, Anaesth. 33 

-, delivery of vapour warm under, important, Anaesth. 34 

-, difficulties in, Anaesth. 31 

-, diminution of shock under, Anaesth. 33 

-, dosage accurate in, Anaesth. 27 

-, evacuation of pulmonary ab.sce.s3 under, Anaesth. 29 

-, in abdominal operations, Anaesth. 33 

-, indications for, Anaesth. 33 

-, in thoracic surgery, Amesth. 26, 27, 29 

-, method of testing value, Anaesth. 38 

-, operations for which suitable, Anaesth. 27, 29 

-, physiological observations on (M. S. Pembrey), Anaesth. 34 

-, pressure not essential in operation not involving thoracotomy, Anaesth. 36 

-, sterility of field of operation under, Anaesth. 33 

-, ventilation under, Anaesth. 35, 36 

-, local, in case of removal of large pharyngeal pouch (W. H. Kelson), Laryng. 64 

-, prevention of inspiration of faecal vomit during, Anaesth. 38 
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AniPsthesia, regulations for safety of patients during, desirable, Anscstb. 22 

-(spinal), Caesarean section under, in treatment of pregnancy complicated by heart 

disease (J. Harris), Obst. 288-242 
-, safety to child, Obst. 241 

-, sudden death under, in cases of status lymphaticus, Child. 189,190, 194-200 

-, in children, certain proportion of cases unavoidable, Child. 194 

-, surgical, discovery of, works of art commemorating. Hist. 193 

-prolonged, change of posture under, important, Ansesth. 49 

-, through orotracheal apparatus in operations for goitre, Anaesth. 36 

Anaesthesia, systematized, in case of Korsakoff’s disease (W. H. B. Stoddart), Psych. 15 
Anesthetic, kind employed in cases of sudden death from status lymphaticus during 
anesthesia. Child. 189, 190, 198 

-should not be employed in pyelo-radiography, Surg. 17 

-, tachycardia under, case of (A. L. Flemming), Anaesth. 1 

-tube, endotracheal, in exploration of cesophagus, Anaesth. 36 

-, introduction through direct laryngoscope, Anaesth. 37 

Anesthetics, administration, limited experience in, dangerous, Anesth. 21, 23 
-, combination with lipoid bodies in system, Child. 199 

-, recommendation of Home Office Departmental Committee on, Anesth. 21 

-, re-application, after intermission of anesthesia, dangerous, Anesth. 19 

Anesthetics Committee of British Association, Anesth. 22 
-of General Medical Council, Anesth. 22 ' 

-of Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, Report of, analysis of 109 cases of 

death under chloroform, Anesth. 67, 68, 75-78 

-, Section of (Royal Society of ^lodicine), suggested formation of bureau for reception of 

confidential reports of fatalities under anesthesia, Anesth. 23 

-^ suggested scientific work to advance reforms in administration of anesthetics, 

Anesth. 22 

Anesthetists, reports of difficult cases under, desirable, Anesth. 17 
Anesthetization, method under operation for improvement of artificial eye, Ophth. 53 
.\nalgesia, general, apparatus for producing and maintaining a state of, for conservative 
dental operations, by means of regulated flow of nitrous oxide and oiygen (Hedlcy 
C. Visick), Odont. 83 

Analgesics, local, infiltration with, under anoci-association method, Anesth. 4, 9, 10 
Anatomical lectures and demonstrations, philosophical consideration on life and death 
introduced into, Hist. 215 

Anatomy, human, evolution of study of, from practices connected with embalming. Hist. 
217 

-, practice of study at Alexandria, Hist. 217, 218 

Anchylostomiasis, blood-count of, compared with that of sympathetic ophthalmitis, Ophth. 
88, 89 

Anderson, Graeme.—D iscussion on case of recto uterine fistula, Proct. 71 
Anderson, J. F., transmission of poliomyelitis by stable-fly, quoted, Orth. 49 
Andrbwes, F. W.—Report on sections of growth in uncommon form of malignant disease 
of ear, Otol. 24 

-, the nature and degree of specific differences among bacteria, Path. 1-15 

-, and Horder, T. J., “ Classification of Streptococci,” quoted, Path. 7, 8 

Andrews, H. Russell.—C ase of haimatometra, Obst. 154 

-, case of male pseudo-hermaphrodite, Obst. 60 

-, discussion on epithelioma of vagina, Obst. 141 

-, labour obstructed by carcinoma of the cervix without previous symptoms, Obst. 383 

Andrews, Wyllys, irrigation of peritoneum in ruptured intestine, quoted, Surg. 91 
Andromachus, his method of treating carious teeth, Hist. 21 
Andry, Nicholas, orthopasdist, Orth. 44 

Aneurysm, arterio-venous, brachial, treated by vascular suture (G. Kempe), Surg. 83 
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Aneurysm associated with unilateral clubbing of fingers, cases hitherto recorded, Clin. 14 

- (axillary), association with unilateral clubbing of fingers on same side, case of (H. D. 

Rolloston and E. F. W. Grellier), Clin. 13 

-, employment of salvarsan dangerous in cases of, Clin. 127 

-, mimic, description of, Med. 194 

-of abdominal aorta, rupture of (J. A. Glover), Clin. 164 

-, rarity and difficult diagnosis of, Clin. 155, 150 

-of ascending aorta, case (R. O. Moon), Clin. 127 

Aneurysms, saccular, presence of murmurs in, ^led. 194 

Angelo, Michael, effect produced on eyesight of, by painting ceiling, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol. xxvii. 

Angels (gold coins) used for touching for king’s evil. Hist. 198 

Anger, effect on prognosis of traumatic neuroses, Neur. 9, 11, 13 

Angina (Ludwig’s), operation for, under nitrous oxide, dangerous, Anaesth. 19, 23 

-(Vincent’s), blood examination as guide to treatment, Clin. 3 

-, comparative rarity, Clin. 2 

-, localization of Vincent’s organisms other than, treated topically bv salvarsan 

Clin. 3 

-, mild course of, Clin. 2 

-, proliferation of spirochjetes in, M.B.L. 64, 65 

-, treatment by methylene blue powder, Clin. 2 

-by salvarsan (J. D. Rolleston), Clin. 1-3 

-locally, safety of, Clin. 3 

-by tincture of iodine, Clin. 2 

Angio-keratoma with bony changes (P. P. Weber), Clin. 25 
Angioma, cavernous, of uvula (D. McKenzie), Laryng. 61 

-of synovial membrane of elbow (Sir P. Eve), Clin. 8 

-serpiginosum, case of (G. Pernot), Derm. 159 

-, connexion with nsevus discussed. Derm. 160, 161 

Angio-sarcoma, diagnosis from perithelioma difficult, Surg. 112 

-of breast, Surg. 110, 112 

Anicius Ingenuus, medical inscription to. Hist. 75 

Animal body, chemical bodies with affinities for various parts of, Ophth. 76 

-diet, abstention from, Hist. 46 

-—— extracts, combination of, value, Obst. 97 

-eye, some instances of disease in (G. Coats), Ophth. 10 

-, choroiditis, anterior, in a peccary, Ophth. 10 

-, eyeJitis and keratitis in a bear, Ophth. 31, 32 

-, choroido-retinal degeneration and inffammation in animals 

Ophth. 18-30 

--, irido-cyclitis in dog, Ophth. 32-37 

-, keratitis, form of, in dog, Ophth. 10-14 

-, retinal degeneration, peculiar, following distemper in dog 

Ophth. 14-18 

Animals, ductless glands in, Obst. 54 

-, effect of electric colloidal silver on, harmless, R.S.^I. Lect. 47 

-, removal of ovaries in, effect on general metabolism, Obat. 64 

-, warm-blooded, blood volume formula, Therap. 62, 55 

-, young, experimental removal of ovaries in, effects, Obst. 52 

-, potential of energy high in, Ps^ch. 82 

Animism, doctrine of, Hist. Ill, 115 

Ankle-joint, amputation at, for loug-standing talipes equino-varus, leaving heel intact 
(C. G. Watson), Orth. 123 

Ankylosis of both hip-joints, application of new method of access to joint in, Orth. 134 
-of hip-joint, prevention of, in opening hip-joint, Orth. 130 
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Ankylosis of stapes, shown in microscopic sections of labyrinth and middle ear (G. J. Jenkins), 
Otol. 40 

-of temporo-maxillary joint (A. S. B. Bankart), Orth. 207 

-, partial, of knee-joint, bowsprit extension applicable in cases of, Orth. IIG 

-, prevention of, Orth. 130 

-, vertebral, progressive (spondylose rhizomelique), (F. P. Weber), Clin. 143 

Ankylostomiasis aniemia, treatment by iron colloid, R.S.M. Lect. 62 
Anoci-association (J. H. Cbaldecott), Anaesth. 3-8 

-, combination of anaesthetic methods, Anaesth. 3 

-method, abdominal operations under, Ansesth. 7, 9-11, 12, 13 

--J employment of chloroform or ether as general anaesthetic in, Anaesth. 4, 11-13 

-, stages of, Anaesth. 3 

-, technique of (C. W. G. Bryan), Anaesth. 9-11 

Anopheles, habitat of, K.S.M. Lect. 36 

-, transmission of malaria by, R.S.M. Lect. 37 

Anophelines, breeding-places of, in Cyprus, Epid. 110, 111, 112, 113 
Anorexia nervosa, pulmonary tuberculosis in subjects reduced by, Therap. 7 
Anoxaemia, cardiac, protective against ventricular fibrillation, Anaesth. 73 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury (d. 1109), “ De Contemptu Mundi,” quoted, Hist. 216 
-, Latin poem by, on horrors of death. Hist. 212, 213 

Ante-natal causes cannot be influenced by present methods of limiting infant mortality, 
Epid. 88 

-disease and death, Obst. 264 

-infection in leprosy. Path. 170 

-, prevention through registration of stillbirths, Epid. 103 

-pathology, aid of National Insurance Research Fund suggested on behalf of, Obst. 

291, 296 

-, importance of, emphasized by falling birth-rate, Obst. 281 

-, research in, formation of centres for, Epid. 103 

-, need for (A. Routh), Obst. 263-296 

-(references), Obst. 277 

Anthracol, painting with, in pityriasis rosea, Derm. 144 
Anthracosis, Path. 165 

-, human, metastatic pigmentation of bone-marrow in. Path. 155 

-, pigment particles round nuclei of polymorphonuclear leucocytes in blood-clot of larger 

vessels, Path. 166 

-, pulmonary nodules in, described. Path. 166 

Anthrax bacillus, variability non-existent. Path. 6 

Antibodies, complement-binding, in rabbit’s sara, immunized with pure cultures of 
Treponema pallidum, R.S.M. Lect. 9 

-, formation of, recovery from bacterial infections due to, Med. 95 

-, stimulated by vaccine therapy, Med. 95 

-, longevity of, value of methods of diagnosis of phthisis dependent on knowledge of, 

Med. 169, 170 

Antiformin test for identification of tubercle bacillus by, difiicult in newborn infant, 
Obst. 291 

Antigenic property of cultivated spirochaetes, R.S.M. Lect. 9 

Antiphilus, of Byzantium, accouchement during earthquake described by, Hist. 33 

Antiscorbutic substances, variability in, Therap. 4 

Antiseptics for pulp sterilization in second stage of pulpitis, Odont. 19 

Antistreptococcus serum, see Serum, antistreptococcus 

Antitoxin in thyroid after repeated and double toxtemias. Path. 66 

Antitoxins, dosage of (G. Dreyer and E. W. Ainley Walker), Therap. 61-72 

-, standardization of animals of fixed standard weight and fixed standard death-time 

must bo used for, Therap. 64, 60 
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Antroscopc, maxillary (D. McKenzie), Laryng. 113 

Antrum (maxillary), cancer of, operation and removal of glands (W. M, Mollison), Laryng. 206 

-, empyema of, with infection of nose and cheeks, case (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 106 

-(left), and nasal cavity, columnar-celled epithelioma of, case (W. Stuart-Low), 

Laryng. Ill 

---(right), .sarcoma originating in floor of, two years after operation (E. B. Waggett), 

Laryng. 189 

-, roof of, malignant disGa.se of ethmoid extending along, and perforating maxilla at 

outer angle of orbit (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 107 

-, suppuration with osteomyelitis of maxillary bone in child aged 11 months at time 

of operation (W. Stuart-Low), Laryng. 204 

_and hard palate, epithelioma, case three years after operation (E. B. Waggett), 

Laryng. 189 

Antwerp, percentage of stillbirths in, Epid. 90 

Anus, chronic fissure of, epithelioma starting from (P. Furnivall), Proct. 247 

_J diseases of, drugs for, in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine, Hist. 168, 159 

Aorta, abdominal, rupture of (J. A. Glover), Clin. 154 

-, ascending, aneurysm of, case (H. 0. Moon), Clin. 127 

-, pulsating, presence of dilatation murmurs in, Med. 194 

__^ regurgitation, apex murmurs associated with, Med. 199 

_question of, raised by murmur heard in mitral regurgitation, ^led. 200 

Aphasia following Trendelenburg posture in general anaesthesia, Ansesth. 44 

-, slight, due to extradural haemorrhage from pressure over Broca’s convolution (V. Z. 

Cope), Clin. 123 

-, traumatic sensory, case successfully treated by trephining and removal of clot 

(V. Z. Cope), Clin. 128 

Aphonia, case of, (?) congenital syphilitic laryngitis (W. H. Jewell), Laryng. 48 
Aphrodite, temple of, Hist. 63, 64 

Apnoea under intratracheal aiuesthesia, Ansesth. 35, 36, 38 
Aponeurosis, suturing of, Surg. 8 

Apoplexy, death from, satirical representation of. Hist. 196 

_^ serous (?), case of (Edmund Cautley), Child. 89 

Apothecary’s Prayer (The), engraving. Hist. 208 
Appendectomy, lateral rectus sheath, incision for, Surg. 3, 4 

_^ McBurney’s incision for, followed by ventral hernia, Surg. 4 

_by inguinal hernia, Surg. 4, 8 

Appendicitis, acute, drainage in, Surg. 182 

_, operations for, results of Battle and McBurney incisions in, compared, Surg. 12 

__, salpingitis, and acute cholecystitis, inability to diagnose between, forbids use of 

McBurney or lateral rectus sheath incision, Surg. 9 

_, smallest possible abdominal incisions preferable in operating for, Surg. 9 

_, gangrenous, and secondary myelsemia, Med. 129 

-, McBurney’s incision in operations for, Surg. 14, 15 

_^ operation for, in boy, followed by suppression of urine (A. Evans), Clin. 41 

Appendix, vermiformis, removal of, followed later by removal of cyst of right ovary, Surg, 14 

_^ variation in position and relation of, due to arrest of caical torsion at various stages, 

Obst. 169 

-, see also Me so-appendix 

Apperception, disturbances of. Psych. 107 

-, function of, Psych. 110 

- 4i\ relation to personality. Psych. 55, 56, 63 

AnPEBLY, R. K.—An apparatus for the administration of ether in nose and throat operations, 
Ansesth. 14-16 

Appetite, sensation of, origin, Psych. 110 
Aqua lauro-cerasi, dose, variable, Therap. 19 
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Aquai, dose of, uniform with one exception, Therap. 19 
Arabic medicine, Greek science dominant factor in. Hist. 173 

-, influence on Syriac compilations, Hist. 173 

Arachnitis, slight, present in pellagra, Neur. 39 

Arad-Nana (Assyrian physician), treatment by, of e^'c diseases, hiemorrhage from nose, tooth¬ 
ache, and rheumatism. Hist. 147-152 
Archagathus, Greek physician migrating to Rome, Hist. 73 

Archibald, R. G. , and Chalmers, A. J.—Two early eighteenth century treatises on tropical 
medicine, Hist. 98 

Aretajus. cure of lethargies, quoted, Hist. 37 
Arizona, carnosite found in. Rain. 32 
Arkansas, calcareous springs of, Bain. 19 

Arlt, function of movements of eyes, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii, xliv 
Arm, brachial arterio-venous aneurysm, treated by vascular suture (G. Kempe), Surg, 83 

-, constriction of. by amniotic bands (E. A. Cockayne), Child. 4 

-, hysterical brachial monoplegia (P. Stewart), Neur. 24 

-, limitation of movement due to inflammation of subacromial bursa, Bain. 01 

-, muscles of, wasting of, with (edema of hand, diagnosis from brachial neuritis difficult, 

Bain. 62 

Aruiet do Lisle, French, apparatus for rendering water radio-active, Bain. 30 

Armour, Donald, gauze drainage advised by, Otol. 71 

Arms, multiple subcutaneous cysts in (Edmund Cautley), Child. 88 

Armstrong, R. R., Poynton, F. J., and Nabarro, D. N.—Contribution to the study of 
cases of chronic recurrent diarrhoea in childhood (bibliography), ^led. 10-32 
Army, Indian, tuberculosis in, improvement in barrack accommodation followed by decline 
in admission-rates, Epid. 210 

-, mortality statistics, Epid. 199 

-(native), tuberculosis in, admi.ssion-rates, Epid. 204 

--, increase, Epid. 204 

-—--, more prevalent than among British troops, Epid. 220 

Arnold, J., “ Staubinhalation und Staubmetastase,” 1885, quoted, Path. 149 
Arrowroot as suspension medium for bismuth meal, Electr. 8 
Arsacetiu, sole use of, for syphilis (A. Wilson). Clin. 36 

“ Ars Moriendi,’' illustration in, representing dying patient impatient of remedies, Hist. 213 
Arsenic, cases of acholuric jaundice suitable for treatment by, Child. 53 

-injected into blood of two rabbits, separate effect on each, Therap. 57 • 

-waters, Bain. 24 

-, effect when taken, Bain. 24 

--, hypodermic injection, Bain. 27 

-of Europe, Bain. 24 

-of United States, Bain. 24 

Artemis Hekate, temple of, Hist. 63, 64 

Arterial supply of large intestine, surgical anatomy, points relating to (H. Drummond), Proct. 185 
Arteries, disease of, Trendelenburg posture contra-indicated in, Ana*sth. 45 
Arteritis obliterans, hiemorrhage, aua?mia and oral sepsis in case of splenic enlargement 
(W. E. Wyntcr), Clin. 7 

Artery, abnormal, on wall of pharynx, case (H. J. Davis), Larymg. 104 

-, carotid, compression on .sheath of, cau.sing arrest of spontaneous nystagmus, Neur. 

Ophth., and Otol. xli 

-, internal, aneurysm of, case diagnosed by X-rays, Electr. 62 

--, passage of posterior clinoid process through, Electr. 61, 62 

-, cerebellar, posterior, inferior, thrombosis of, association of nystagmus with, Neur. 

Ophth., and Otol. xxxi 

-, hyaloid, complete persistent, case of (C. Killick), Ophth. 9 

-(pulmonary), stenosis, probable, in case of congenital heart disease (W. E. Wynter), Clin. 67 

2 
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Artliritis associated with presence of Streptococcus salivarius, treatment with vaccines^. 
Odont. 73 * 

-with psoriasis (T. L. Ellis and H. D. Rolleston), Clin. 153 

-, chronic, osteophytes never formed in many cases of, Bain. 45 

-, treatment by vaccines, Med. 95 

-, connexion with dental sepsis, Odont. 60, 72 

-deformans, production of osteophytes and exostoses in (J. B. Burt), Bain. 45-58 

-treated by continuous counter-irritation (W. J. Midelton), Clin. 19 

-, see also Arthritis (rheumatoid) 

-, gonococcal, treatment by vaccines, Med. 98 

-, multiple, associated with presence of dead teeth, Odont. 63 

-, case for diagnosis (H. Tbursfield), Child. 155 

-of knee following Talma-Morison operation for syphilitic cirrhosis of liver and ascites 

(P. Turner), Child. 124 

-of left shoulder.joint occurring subsequently to pulmonary disease, case (A. E. Mortimer 

Woolf), Child. 118 

-(rheumatoid), due to pyorrhoea alveolaris, treatment, conservative, Odont. 26 

-twice cured by the removal of septic teeth, Odont. 21-28 

-, in boy, (J. P. Parkinson), Child. 6 

-, incidence of Micrococcus deformans in urine in relation to its pathogenicity for,. 

Path. 33 

.— -^ pathogenicity of Micrococcus deformans for, demonstrated by complement-fixation 

test, Path. 27-30 

-, evidence from agglutination tests, Path. 31 

-from opsonic data. Path. 31 

-, objections to theory stated, and met, Path. 34, 35 

-, primary cause of (H. Warren Crowe), Path. 25 

-, spirochaetes in faeces in, M.B.L. 64 

-, treatment by Bier’s bandages. Child. 8 

-by counter-irritation, Child. 8 

-by radium water, Child. 7 

-by vaccine made from Micrococcus deformans, resulting in cure. Path. 32, 3B 

-by vaccines, Med. 89, 98 

-^ with relief of toxic symptoms, Med. 83 

-, trophic changes in, Bain. 46 

-, with streptococcal infection of gums, treatment by vaccines, Med. 81 

-, .senile, presence of osteophytes in, Bain. 46 

-, syphilitic, chronic, periosteal overgrowth entering into formation of joint, Bain. 46 

-, traumatic, presence of osteophytes in, Bain. 46 

Arthroplasty of hip-joint, application of new method of access to joint in, Orth. 135, 136 
Articular lesions in infective diseases different from tuberculous rheumatism, Med. 68 
Artificial respiration, see Rcspiratiofi (artificial) 

Art, works of, acute epidemic diseases personified as demons in, Hist. 195 
Aryepiglottic fold, small tuberculous ulcer localized at the anterior part of (J. D. Grant)^ 
Laryng. 23 

Arj^tseno-epiglottic fold and pyriform fossa, carcinoma of, removed by transthyroid 
pharyngotomy (W. Howarth), Lar\'ng. 209 

Arytsenoid, left, inflammatory fixation of, following supposed impaction of foreign body in 
larynx (G. Wilkinson), Laryng. 83 
Ascites and ura?mia with subacute nephritis (E. Cautley), Child. 91 

-in case of enlargement of liver (J. W. Carr), Child. 32 

-of splenomegalic cirrhosis, splenectomy for (S. Boyd), Clin. 133 

-, syphilitic cirrhosis of liver, Talma-Morison operation, arthritis of knee (P. Turner)^ 

Child. 124 

-with splenic anaemia, treatment by splenectomy and omentopexy (Hugh Lett), Clin. 97 
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Ascitos-agar, tissue as culture medium for Trepwiemapallidum, R.S.M. 6, 7 
Ascitic fluid, use in cultivation of virus of rabies, R.S.M. 11 

-, defect in, R.S.M. 18 

Ashakku, special demon for wasting disease, Hist. 114 

Ashurbanapal (King of Assyria, 668-626 b.c.), history of, birth-omen text from, Hist. 127 

-, library of. Hist. 110, 111, 120, 122 

-^ medical texts of. Hist. Ill, 129 

-, omen-tablet from, Hist. 125 

-^ source of knowledge of Babylonian Assyrian medicine, Hist. 110 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, resolution as to prevalence of tuberculosis in India, Epid. 195 
Asklepeia, see Health temples 

Asklepiadee (Guild of Physicians), references to in Greek Anthology, Hist. 9 
Asklepiades, influence on Roman medicine. Hist. 74 

-, poem on, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 8 

-, quackery of. Hist. 16 

Asklepios, consecration of statues to. Hist. 31 

-, cult of. Hist. 61 

-, serpents attendant on. Hist. 66 

-, priests of, Hist. 66, 70 

-, reference to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 30 

-, reputed cures wrought by. Hist. 68 

-, temple of, Hist. 62, 63 

-, healing powers, Hist. 30 

-, holy well of, Hist. 182, 183 

-, interior. Hist. 65 

-, ritual of, example of combination of mystical and rational treatment by water 

Hist. 182 

-, trickery of priests in, Hist. 31 

-, temples of, bath treatment in. Hist. 190 

-, parturition forbidden in. Hist. 190 

-, see also JEsculapim 

Aspergillosis, nodular, cannot be confused with any form of tuberculosis, Path. 148 
Asphyxia as factor in death under chloroform, Anaesth. 18 

-, relation to sudden death, Anaesth. 73 

-, under light chloroform anaesthesia, Anaesth. 73 

Aspirin in acute frontal sinus empyema, Laryng. 144 

Assyrian medicine, see Baby Ionian-Assyrian medicine 

Assyrians, ancient, diseases regarded as caused by demons among. Hist. 195 

Asthma, aetiology obscure, Med. 97 

-, case of (W. J. Midelton), Child. 183 

-caused by over-excess in dosage of vaccines, Med. 83 

-, connexion with dental sepsis, Odont. 61 

-relatively uncommon in London, Bain. 39 

-relieved by London air, Bain. 39 

-, supposed relief afforded to, by London fog, Bain. 38 

-, treatment by bromides, Med. 97 

-by vaccines, Med. 81, 97 

-, how to succeed in, Med. 82 

Astrology as system of divination. Hist. 124 
-in connexion with Syriac medicine. Hist. 173 

Astronomers, method of obtaining clear image of objects practised by, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol. Ixxx 

-of sighting star, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii 

Ataxia, cerebellar, acute, in adult (E. F. Buzzard), Neur. 22 
-, case of (F. E. Batten), Neur. 22 
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Ataxy (locomotor), Friedreich’s, association of nystagmus with, Neur., Ophth,, and 
Otol. XXX, xxxi 

Athens, freedom from malaria, Epid. 113 

Athetoid movements in both hands, case of (T. R. Whipham), Child. 64 
Athletic sports among Londoners encouraged by King James I, Bain. 35 
Athyroidism, effect and origin of, in nervous cretinism, Child. 160-162 
Atomic weight, opacity to X-rays depends on, Electr. 7 
Atoxyl, action in yellow fever, tested experimentally, Med. 65 

-, treatment by, of sympathetic ophthalmitis, Ophth. 101 

Atrophy, debility and marasmus, mortality under, decrease of, Epid. 100 
-, linear, case of (A. W. Williams), Denn. 18 

-, yellow, of liver, subsicute, unusual case of jaundice (J. P. Parkinson), Child. 74 

Atropine, administration of, hinders escape of mucus during general aniesthesia, Anaesth. 40 

-, use of, in deep chloroform amrsthesia, Anjcsth. 74, 83 

-in light chloroform anaesthesia, Amesth. 74, 83 

-, see also Morphia and atropine 

Aubineau and Lenoble, myoclonic nystagmus, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 
Aubrey, T., author of eighteenth century treatise on tropical medicine, Hist. 99 
Aubry, Ch., “ L’Apoplexie foudroyante” (engraving). Hist. 196 
Auer and Meltzer, intratracheal insufflation, Amnesth. 25, 26 
Augustus, Emperor, life reputed saved by diet of lettuces. Hist. 24, 25 
-, lioman medicine in time of, Hist. 74 

Auricle and mastoid region, herpes zoster of (H. J. Davis), Otol. 34 

-and other parts of body. Trichophyton granuloma affecting (H. Tod), Otol. 9 

Auricles (cardiac), fibrillation of, Ana»sth, 57, 58 

Auricular flutter in acute rheumatic carditis (G. A. Sutherland), Child. 133 
Auriculo-ventricular rings, constriction with contraction of heart, Med. 198 
Ausonius, versions of epigrams by Nicarchus in Greek Anthology, Hist. 10 
Auspitz, mycosis fungoides described as “ granuloma fungoides ” by. Derm. 191 
Austen, Ernest E., on stable-fly (Sfo7?io.r//s calcitrans)y quoted, Orth. 49, 50 
Australia, South, registration of stillbirths not compulsory in, Epid. 89 
Auto-erotism, nature of, Psych. 73 

Auto-intoxication, severe, entire ciecum and colon removed in case of (P. L. flummery), 
Proct. 72 

Autolysis, placental, .see Placenta, autolysis of 

Autotoxa?mia, maternal, source of, enquired, Obst. 266 

Autotoxis, cardio-va.scular affections due to, cases illustrating, Odont. 23 

Avicenna, tomb of, suggested scheme for restoration of (Sir William Osier), Hist. 280 

Axillary abscess, Bain. 67 

Axons, involvement of, in pellagra, demonstrated by Bielschowsky’s method, Neur. 33 
Aynho, small-pox statistics of, how vitiated, Epid. 99 


Babesiida?, paraplasma-like bodies in blood in yellow fever classed among, Med. 57 
Babylonia-Assyria, use for seal-cylinder in, Hist. 167 ' 

Babylonian-Assyrian Medicine (M. Jastrow, jun.), Hist. 109-176 

-, association with incantations, Hist. 115 

---, empirical nature of, inherent source of weakness. Hist. 175 

-, influence on Jewksh medicine and medicine of Talmud, Hist. 172, 173 

-, relationship with divination practices. Hist. 117 

-, .source of, Hist. 110 

-, spread of divination by, throughout ancient world, Hist. 175 

-of divination practices from, to Greeks and Romans, Hist. 126 

Babylonian physician, seal of, description and figure, Hist. 167 
Babylonians, diseases regarded as caused by demons among, Hist. 195 
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Bacilli, family of, based on morphology, Path. 5 

-, infection by, thyroid changes in, Path. 50, 51 

-, see also Thyroid^ pathological changes in 

Bacilluria, method of production, Path. 96 
-, treatment by vaccines, ^led. 83 

Bacillus cofi, acute pyelitis due to, treatment by injection with bacilli, recovery, ^led. 94 

- communis^ electrically induced changes in, Path. 142 

-group, see also Colifonn organisms 

-, chaos of related forms among, Path. 7 

-, diagnosis of members by application of agglutination tests. Path. 12 

-, differentiation tests for. Path. 9 

-, sugar reactions of, Path. 12 

-in rheumatoid arthritis, Path. 34 

-, infection of genito-urinary tract, treatment by vaccines, Med. 84 

-of pelvic area, treatment by vaccines, Med. 84 

-, inoculation experiments with, Path. 85, 90, 94 

-killed by iron colloid, R.S.M. Lect. 52 

-, strain of, question of fermentation of cane-sugar by. Path. 12 

-, subcutaneous inoculation into thigh, Path. 70 

- dysenterue, amount of frequency of infection with, Med. 19 

-(type Flexner), isolation from fatal case of chronic recurrent diarrhoea in child,. 

Med. 18 

- ejiteritidis, Gaertner group, agglutinins evoked by, sole means of distinguishing, Path. 2 

-, differentiation of members. Path. 14 

-, infection of canned meat by, causing outbreak of food poisoning, Epid. 186-190 

-of cow by, Epid. 183 

-, causing fatal septicannia, Epid. 172, 184, 186 

--in milk causing outbreak of food poisoning (H. Kerr and H. J. Hutchens> 

Epid. 171 

-, toxins of, resistant to heat, Epid. 183 

-, Fricdldndcr^ vaccine in chronic sinusitis, Med. 104 

-in treatment of atrophic rhinitis unsuccessful, Med. 105 

- mallei constant in type, Path. 6 

- inycoideSj effect on guinea-pigs fed with cabbage infected by, Path. 79 

-, genito-urinary infection with, Path. 70, 71, 72 

-, inoculation experiments with, Path. 84-89, 91-95 

-, subcutaneous inoculation into thigh. Path. 70 

- paratypliosus B, agglutination by typhoid serum, Path. 12 

- prodigiosus, inoculation experiments with, Path. 93 

- pyccyaneuSf effect on guinea-pigs fed with cabbage infected by, Path. 79 

-, inoculation experiments with. Path. 85 

-, subcutaneous inoculation into thigh, Path. 70 

- tiqdiosus, agglutination by paratyphoid serum. Path. 12 

-, derivation of. Path. 7 

-, killed by iron colloid, R.S.M. Lect. 52 

Back, Ivor.—C ase and specimen of multiple polypi of colon becoming carcinomatous,. 
Proct. 193 

Back, chronic pain in, often not causally related to movable kidney, Surg. 143 

-, injuries to, lesions of spinal cord following, how discoverable, Neur. 3 

Back-to-back houses, see Houses^ back-to-back 
Bacon, Roger, on the simple microscope, Hist. 248 
Bacteria, access to blood by way of thoracic duct, Path. 86 
-, amount required to produce alimentary infection, Path. 83 

-and spirochaetes, mixed vaccines of, in treatment of pyorrhoea alveolaris recommended,. 

M.B.L. 65 
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Bacteria, antiquity of, as forms of life, Path. 6 
-as figured by Leeuwenhoeck, Hist. 253, 254 

-, aspiration of, producing experimental infection of lungs, Path. 83 

-, direct inoculation into brain substance. Path. 91, 92 

-into duodenum to ascertain spread after possible passage through mucous 

membrane. Path. 74-78 

-passage from brain to cerebrospinal fluid not possible. Path. 91 

-swabbing of tonsillar region with, Path. 74 

-, effect of digestive juices on, in carnivora, Path. 83 

-, emulsion with oil and pigment, injection into guinea-pigs through stomach-tube, 

results. Path. 80, 81 

-, extreme variability due to absence of sexual reproduction, Path. 4 

-, feeding experiments with, made on animals to determine mode of invasion, Path. 78 

-, see also Feeding experiments 

-filters, lungs not efficient as, Path. 83 

-, genera, characters employed or not employed as criteria for, Path. 5, 6 

-, “ dominant,” Path. 6, 7, 8 

-, large, variability extreme, Path, 6 

-, small, usually constant, Path. 6 

-, variation limited to, Path. 6 

-, genito-urinary infection of, Path. 70 

-, genus of, extent and permanence of, specific distinctions within. Path. 6 

-, groups of, larger, morphological differences of use in determining. Path. 5 

-, without rigid specific limits. Path. 7 

-in pulp, protective agency of sound dentine in, Odont. 82 

--, varieties of, referred to, Odont. 32, 33 

-, inoculation into blood-stream, Path. 94 

-joints, Path. 95 

-serous cavities to determine paths of infection, Path. 83 

-subarachnoid space. Path. 89 

-, labile nature, Path. 4, 5, 15 

-, passage through uninjured mucous membrane of stomach and intestine, Path. 82 

-, pathogenic properties, lapse of. Path. 2, 4, 5 

-, paths of spread in infection (F. H. Thiele and D. Embleton), Path. G9-9G 

-, pleural inoculation, results, Path. 87, 88 

-, proteins in composition of, Path. 14 

-, rate of appearance in blood, determined experimentally. Path. 84, 85 

-, sites of predilection for entrance into body. Path. 95, 9G 

-, species of, differences among, nature and degree of (F. W. Andrewes), Path. 1-15 

-, differentiation, methods of. Path. 2 

-, early methods of naming, Path. 2 

-^ evolution. Path. 9 

-, fermenting and not fermenting lactose, Path. 2 

-, morphological differences slight between closely allied forms. Path. 5 

-or variety, question of assignment of group to. Path. G 

-, spread along peripheral nerves, Path. 93 

-, sugar reactions, method of testing. Path. 144 

-, wrong, vaccines prepared from, Med. 77, 80 

Bacteria-free periods and recovery occurring spontaneou-sly in subacute bacterial endocarditis, 
Med. 94 

Bacterial infection commonest known cause of cancer, Odont. 50 

-, recovery from, due to formation of antibodies, Aled. 95 

-, origin of gall-stones, connexion with oral sepsis, Odont. 47 

Bactericidal action of electric colloidal metals, R.S.M. Lect. 52 
-of metallic ferments, R.S.M. Lect. 51, 52 
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Bacteriologist and physician, vaccine therapy from standpoint of, compared, Med. 71 
Bacteriology, chemical evolution in, Path. 14 
-of chronic recurrent diarrhoea in childhood, Med. 18, 19, 30 

Baermann, discovery of Spirochasta refringens in enlarged glands of monkey infected with 
syphilis, M.B.L. 63 

Bailsy, C. Fred.—C ase of obstruction in the transverse colon caused by a kink, Electr. 2 

-, demonstration of slides exhibiting radiographic appearances of bone tumours, Electr. 71 

-, discussion on technique and standardization of bismuth meal, Electr. 19 

Baillie, M., Heberden, W., and Willis, F., epigram relating to, Hist. 206 
Baker, A.E.—Discussion on congenital absence of maxillary teeth, Odont. 31 
Balantidium, effect of ipecacuanha on, Therap. 45 
Balaruc, sodium chloride waters, hypodermic injection, Bain. 27 
Baldness, see Alopecia 

Baldwin, Aslbtt.—C ase of recto-uterine fistula, Proct. 71 
-, case of round-celled sarcoma of rectum, Proct. 69 

Ball, W. Girling.—C ase of cyst of the caecum in a child, aged 3 months, causing intestinal 
obstruction, resection of intestine, recovery. Child. 82 
Ballance, Charles A., M.V.O.—Case of facial palsy following mastoid operation treated 
by nerve anastomosis, Clin. 33 

Ballantyne, J. W. —Discussion on need for research in ante-natal pathology, Obst. 279 
-, foetal tuberculosis, quoted, Obst. 274 

-, introduction of tubercle bacilli into hen’s egg, effect on hatched chick, quoted, 

Obst. 276 

Baly, Peyton.—D iscussion on pathology of cancer of tongue, Odont. 10 
Bandolier and Hoepke, dosage of subcutaneous tuberculin test, Med. 162 
Banister, John, delivering a “ visceral lecture,” painting of, Hist. 193 
Bankart, A. S. B.—Ankylosis of the temporo-maxillary joint, Orth. 207 

-, bilateral Charcot’s disease of the tarsus, Orth. 204 

-, macrodactyly with anterior metatarsalgia, Orth. 206 

-, recovered birth paralysis with residual subluxation of the shoulder-joint, Ortli. 205 

Banti’s disea.se due to parasitic invasion (A. G. Gibson), Med. 7-9 

-, picture of, in syphilis of liver (Sir W. Osier), Med. 1-6 

BArdny, risks of meningitis following vestibulotomy, Otol. 8 

-, work of, in tests of vestibular nerve in physiological nystagmus, Neur., Opbth., and 

Otol. Ixxviii. 

Barclay, A. E.—Discussion on technique and standardization of bismuth meals, Electr. 15 
Bar^gine, deposit of, in places exposed to radio active emanation, Bain. 31 
Barium sulphate and bismuth meals, relative advantages discussed, Electr. 7 

-in X-ray examinations, dosage, Electr. 11, 12 

-, suitability, Electr. 11 

-meals, bulk of, Electr. 12 

-, method of giving, Electr. 12 

-of suspension, Electr. 12 

-, mixture with other meals in stomach, Electr. 14 

-, palatability e.ssential, Electr. 12, 16 

-, time taken to pass through stomach, Electr. 13, 14 

-, see also Opaque meals 

-, specific gravity, greatly differs from that of normal contents of digestive tube, 

Electr. 7 

-, sulphuretted hydrogen has no action on, Electr. 11 

Barlow’s disease, see Scurvy^ acute infantile 

Barnes, H.—Bomau medicine and Roman medical inscriptions found in Britain, Hist. 71 
Barrack accommodation, improvement in, followed by decline in admission-rates for tuber¬ 
culosis in Indian Army, Epid. 210 

Barrington-Ward, L. E.—Enlargement of mammary gland in a boy, aged lOJ years. Child. 86 
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Babbis, J.—Discussion on Ciesarean section, Obst. 189 

-, heart disease complicating pregnancy, Ciesarean section under spinal annesthesia, 

Obst. 238-242 

Babbitt, A.—Discussion on conservative treatment of pulp, Odont. 32 
Bartholin’s gland, primary cancer of (H. R. Spencer), Obst. 102 
Babton, G. a. H.—Discussion on intratracheal anaesthesia, Aniesth. 37 
Babwell, Habold.—C ase for diagnosis, Laryng. 51 

-, discussion on posture in relation to general anajsthesia, Antesth. 53 

-on larjmgeal case for diagnosis, Lar>'ng. 40 

-on subglottic swelling of larynx, Laryng. 38 

-, fungating tumour of tonsil, Laryng. 51 

Basch, results of experimental extirpation of thymus, quoted, Child. 191 
Basement membrane, wanting in malignant tumour, ^I.B.L. 34 (footnote), 73 
Bashpobd, E. P.—Discussion on changes in mortality from cancer, Epid. 165 

-, “ improved diagnosis” of cancer, quoted, Epid. 121 

-, and Alurray, J. A., death-rate from cancer, quoted, Epid. 125, 128, 142 

Bashfulness, development of, in relation to sexual instinct, Psych. 77, 78 
Bass and Wellmann, production of polyneuritis in pigeons by sago and potatoes, Therap. 14 
Bassett-Smith, P. W.—Case of kala-azar (parasitic splenomegaly) in an adult from Malta, 
Clin. 87 

-, discussion on case of kala-azar. Child. 64 

-on malaria in Cyprus and Greece, Epid. 11G 

Bat, retina of, contains few or no cones, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxx 
Bateson, Professor W., P.R.S., question of sex, quoted, Obst. 93 
Bath (City of), waters of, discovery of radio-activity, Bain. 28 
Bath-huts in Russia for termination of labour, Hist. 190 

Bath-towels as support in sitting posture during general antesthesia, Amesth. 52 
Bath-treatment in Asklepian temples. Hist. 190 

Bathing, acute suppurative frontal sinusitis due to, two cases (C. W. ^I. Hope), Laryng. 114 

__ J mixed, between the sexes forbidden by Roman Emperor, Hist. 48 

Baths, action of, in fever, key to, Bain. 25 

-on vasomotor centre, Bain. 25 

-, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 47 

-, hot and cold, epigrams relating to, Hist. 48 

-, important part played by, in classical antiquity, Hist. 47 

-, public, and prostitution, close association between in classical antiquity, Hist. 48 

-serviceable in pityriasis rosea, Derm. 144 

-, transformation of latrines into, in classical antiquity, Hist. 47, 48 

-, transmission of effects to central nervous system. Bain. 25 

-, see also Mineral tvaterSy external use 

Batten, F. E.—Case of cerebellar ataxia, Neur. 22 

_^ case of toxic polyneuritis due to virus of poliomyelitis, Neur. 23 

_J discussion on cases of paralysis of serratus magnus, Orth. 120 

_J glioma of cerebellum, recovery after simple drainage of cyst, Neur. 23 

Batten, G. B.—On technique and standardization of bismuth meals, Electr. 20 
Batten, Rayneb D.—Discussion on instances of disease in animal eye, Ophth. 38 

_J discussion on the operative treatment of keratoconus, Ophth. 156 

-on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 105 

-, double detachment of the retina in a boy with albuminuria, (?) functional, Ophth. 142 

Battle, W. H.—Case of microglossia (shown by B. C. Maybury), Clin. 29 

Battle and McBurney incisions, respective merits for reaching right iliac region, Surg. 12, 15 

-, results in operations for acute appendicitis compared, Surg. 12 

Bazin, annular pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 123 

-, early description of mycosis fungoides. Derm. 190 

_, erysipelas causing mycosic tumours to disappear, quoted. Derm. 198 
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Bazin’s disease, case of (Sir F. Eve), Clin. 8 

Bear, choroiditis, cyclitis and keratitis in, with changes resembling those of human 
congenital syphilis, Ophth. 31 

Beaumont, W. —Iritis, rheumatic and toxeemic, Ophth. 55-66 

Bechterew, nucleus of, connexion of vestibular nerve with, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxix, xxx 
Beck, Marcus (b. 1S43, d. 1893), tribute to the memory of (Marcus Beck Laboratory) (F. T. 
Roberts), M.B.L. 1-6 

-, capacity as lecturer and clinical teacher, M.B.L. 3 

-, literary work of, M.B.L. 3 

-, personal character and professional career, M.B.L. 4, 5 

Beck and Franz, statistics of febrile without focal reaction in phthisis, Med. 162 
Beckton’s method of staining for Altmann’s granules in diagnosis of mycosis fungoides 
from sarcoma. Derm. 225, 226 
Bed DOES, T. P.—Case of X-ray dermatitis. Derm. 50 

-, discussion on ca.se of Fordyce’s disease, Derm. 48 

-of multiple sulxjutaneous fibromata. Derm. 163 

Bedford Springs (Pennsylvania), nature of, Bain. 19 

Bed-sores in gluteal region, with suppuration of right elbow-joint, toxic infection of 
spinal cord in, Neur. 44 

Beef, small risk of spread of tuberculosis by, in India, Epid. 219 
Beer, introduction as beverage among ancients, Hist. 42 

Beer-drinking, epidemic arsenical neuritis from, erythema of hands and feet occurring in, 
Derm. 172 

Behrend, pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 123 
Belgium, misuse of term “stillborn’* in, Epid. 91 

Bell, W. Blair.— The relation of the internal secretions to the female characteristics and 
functions in health and disease (a paper introductory to a discussion on the subject), 
Obst. 47-76 

Belladonna, tincture of, strength of alkaloids in, Therap. 19 

Bengal, civil hospitals of, admissions for tubercular disease of lungs, and for other tubercular 
diseases, into (1910-12), Epid. 212 

Bennett, F. W., and McKenzie, D. —Acute purulent otitis media, with signs of acute 
labyrinthiti.s, recovery without labyrinth operation, Otol. 20 
Bennett, J. Hughes, nature of c«ancer, quoted, Epid. 157 
Bentz, cases of tuberculous rheumatism, quoted, Med. 70 
Benzol in treatment of chronic myelocytic loukiemia (F. P. Weber), Clin. 39 

-of lymphatic leukiemia (J. N. Mac Bean Ross), Child. 129 

-of lymphocytic leukannia (H. D. Rolleston and E. J. Boyd), Child. 71 

Bergoni^, length of application of rhythmically varying electric currents, PUectr. 37 
Bergson, H., nature of concrete feeling of present reality, quoted. Psych. 107 
Beriberi, causation by one-sided diet of cereals other than rice, Therap. 14 

-, deaths from, at Culion Leper Colony, almost extinguished upon diet of unpolished 

rice, Therap. 13 

-, disease duo to deficiency in diet, Therap. 3 

-following eating of polished rice, Therap. 1, 2 

-, infantile, production in child when mother is fed on polished rice when suckling, 

Therap. 13 

-, recovery from, when infant is given extract of rice polishings, Therap. 13 

-, symptoms inhibited by fresh milk, Therap. 4 

Berlin, diminution of cancer of uterus in, Epid. 159 

Bernard, C., elimination of sulphur of sulphur waters, Bain. 22 

Berry, Mrs. Dickinson. —Discussion on anoci-association, Anoesth. 11 

Berry, James. —Discussion on internal secretions and female characteristics, Ob.st. 85 

-, and Giuseppi, P. L., results of operation for ruptured intestine, quoted, Surg. 91, 105 

-, symptoms of rupture of intestine, quoted, Surg. 87, 105 
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Bertier, radio-activity of thermal springs of Aix-les-Bains, Bain. 30, 31 
Berwick, G. H.—Discussion on congenital absence of maxillary teeth, Odont. 31 
Besnier, diagnosis of mycosis fungoides, quoted, Derm. 199 
-, pityriasis rosea, description of, Derm. 124 

Betel-nut, chewing of, producing cancer of floor of mouth in women, Epid. 156 
Bethesda, Pool of, Hist. 183 

-, condition at present day described, Hist. 183 

-, ** troubling” the water, Hist. 184 

Bevan and Mayo Robson, gall-bladder, incision of, discountenanced, Surg. 10 
Bianchi, coensesthetic sense, quoted, Psych. 51 
Bibb, ante-natal infection in leprosy, quoted. Path. 170 
Bibliographies:— 

Ante-natal pathology (references), Obst. 277 
Cancer, mortality from, changes in, Epid. 152 

-(primary) of Bartholin’s gland (footnote references), Obst. 106, 108 

Carbon monoxide method of estimating blood volume, Child. 168 

Coeliotomy, selection of incision in (references), Surg. 13 

Cornea, opacity of, diffuse, non-inflammatory, Ophth. 69 

Crater-like hole on the disk, Ophth. 142 

Diagnosis and treatment of ruptured intestine, Surg. 95 

Diarrhoea, chronic, recurrent, in childhood, Med. 32 

Disturbances of personality in mental disorders, Psych. 64 

Filtration angle in some glaucoma cases (R. A. Greeves), Ophth. 124 

Foreign bodies in Steno's duct (references), Med. 39 

Gaucher type of splenomegaly, Child. 169 

Genitalia, internal, absence of, Obst. 5 

Hfemoptysis in children, Child. 173 

Hereditary nystagmus with head movements, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. iv 

-(male limited inheritance), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. vii 

Hydatid cysts of brain, Child. 146 

Intestine, ruptured, diagnosis and treatment (references), Surg. 95 

Iritis, rheumatic and toxtemic, Ophth. 63 

Kidney, lesions of, in ulcerative endocarditis, Path. 118 

Leukaemia, secondary or symptomatic (references), ^led. 154 

London as health resort (references), Bain. 42 

Luetin reaction, R.S.M, Lect. 28 

Medical aspects of Greek Anthology, Hist. 56 

Metallic ferments, R.S.M. Lect. 51 

Metritis, chronic (references), Obst. 378 

Miner's nystagmus (references), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlviii 
Mycosis fungoides. Derm. 203 
Nervous cretinism. Child. 164 

Oral sepsis as predisposing cause of cancer, Odont. 46 
Pathological changes of thyroid in disease, Path. 68 
Physiological phantasies of third century repute, Hist. 226 
Poliomyelitis and Stable-fly, Orth. 51, 52 

Puerperal eclampsia and albuminuria, aetiology and relation to accidental haemorrhage 
Obst. 344 

Pyelo-radiography, Surg. 40 

Rabies and poliomyelitis, viruses of, cultivation, R.S.M. Lect. 29 
Rheumatic nodules, Clin. 24, 25 
Sacro-iliac joint, relaxation, Orth. 58 

Secretions, internal, relation to female characteristics and functions in health and 
disease, Obst. 76 

Spirochietes, cultivation, R.S.M. Lect. 26 
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Spirochaetes in alimentary tract, M.B.L. 69 
Splenomegalic anaemia, Child. 165 
Stomatitis neurotica chronica, Derm. 62 
Subcutaneous granulomata, sporotrichosis, Clin. 18 

Sudden death under light chloroform anaesthesia (references), Anaesth. 78 
Supernumerary punctum lachrymale and canaliculus, Ophth. 142 
Thyreoglossal tract (reference), Surg. 170 
Tissues, cultivation in vitro, M.B.L. 45 

Treponema pallidum, demonstration in general paralysis and tabes, R.S.M. Lect. 29 
Uterine haemorrhage, uncontrollable, summary of various views (references), Obst. 216 
Vincent’s angina, local treatment with salvarsan, Clin. 3 
Biceps tendon, dislocation from groove, diagnosis from subacromial bursitis, Bain. 66 
Bicho (tropical disease), eighteenth century treatise on. Hist. 100 
Bickerstkth, R. a.— Kinked ureter, Surg. 259 

Bidwell, L., method of drainage in septic peritonitis, quoted, Surg. 172, 175 
-, method of subphrenio drainage, Surg. 178, 179 

-, objections to his method of introducing rectal drainage-tube, Surg. 176 

Bielschowsky’s method, demonstration of involvement of axons in pellagra by, Neur. 33 
Bier’s bandages, application in rheumatoid arthritis, Child. 8 
Bile-ducts, obliteration of, Path. 23 

-, acquired, Path. 23 

-, congenital. Path. 23 

Bilious material, vomiting of, as sign of ruptured intestine, Surg. 89 
Billings, J. S., “ The King’s Touch for Scrofula,” quoted. Hist. 233 
Billington, William.— Discussion on nephropexy and its results, Surg. 145 
Biologists, attention chiefly directed to variations and connexion between allied species. 
Path. 8 

Birds, follicular cysts in, Path. 129 

Birth, definition of term for registration purposes, Epid. 93 

-, injury at, enormous increase in recorded mortality, Epid. 164 

Birth-omen, divination by means of. Hist. 120, 122 
-text from Ashurbanapal’s history, Hist. 127 

Birth-paralysis, brachial, old-standing, with subluxation of shoulder-joint and anterior 
dislocation of head of radius (J. E. H. Roberts), Clin. 116 

-, recovered, with residual subluxation of shoulder-joint (A. S. B. Bankart), Orth. 205 

Birth-rate, England and Wales, decline in, with index numbers (1861-1910), Epid. 82 
-, falling, effect on importance of ante-natal pathology, Obst. 281 

Births and Deaths Registration Act (1874), wording of clause renders stillbirths non¬ 
existent q\ia registration, Epid. 89 
-, notification, see Notificatioji of Births Act 

-, premature, England and Wales, mortality-rates with index numbers (1891-1910), Epid. 87 

-, Paddington mortality-rates with index-numbers (1891-1910), Epid. 88 

Bismuth and barium meals, relative advantages discussed, Electr. 7 

-carbonate does not neutralize gastric juice, Electr. 15 

-in X-ray examinations, suitability for, questioned, Electr. 11 

-, light form of, Electr. 7, 15 

--in treatment of chronic recurrent diarrheea in childhood, Med. 22, 29 

-meals, evolution of carbonic acid in stomach after, Electr. 15 

-, lumps in medium used for suspension must be avoided, Electr. 16 

-, mass movement in large intestine, Electr. 10 

-, method of giving, Electr. 8, 14, 15, 17, 18 

-of suspension, Electr. 8, 9, 14 

-, overdose of, produces mistaken diagnosis of pyloric obstruction, Electr. 16, 17 

-, palatability essential, Electr. 9, 14, 15, 16, 17 
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Bismuth meals, passage through intestinal tract, Electr. 19 

-- --, preparation of patient for, Electr. 9, 10 

--, standard, construction of, Electr. 9 

-, standardization, Electr. G 

-, appointment of committee to report on, Electr. 22 

--, arguments for, P^leclr. G 

-----, discussion on, Electr. 6-22 

-, technique of, discussion on, Electr. 6, 22 

-, time for taking next meals after, Electr. 19 

--taken to pass through stomach,Electr. IS, 19 

-, times of observation after taking of meal, Electr. 10 

-, total quantity, Electr. G 

-, see also Opof/iic meals 

-oxychloride in X-ray examinations, suitability, Electr. 11, 12 

-meal in paste, consisieney in eases of (esophageal obstruction, P^lectr. 19 

-subnitratc in X-ray TJxamination, unsuitability, Electr. 10 

Bitch, obstructed parturition in, epigram relating to, ilist. 55 

Bites and stings of animals, drugs recommended for, in Baby Ionian-Assyrian medicine 
Hist. 16G 

Biuret test, metliod of performance, Obst. 38 
Blackbird, ptero-follicular cyst in. Path. 130 
Black Death, morUlity great in London, Bain. SG) 

Blacker, G. F.—Discussion on hernia into umbilical cord, ()l)st. 228 

-, discu.ssion on serum diagnosis of pregnancy, Obst. 43 

-on stillbirths, Epid. 104 

Blackwater fever, pathological change's in thyroid due to, Path. 64 
Bladder, urinary, hypertrophied and dilated (C. R. Box), Clin. 70 

Blakeway, H.--Cases of nephropexy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1909-12, Surg. 151 

-, discussion on diagnosis and treatment of ruptured intestine, Surg. lOG 

-, two specimens illustrating diverticulitis of large intestine, Proct. 263 

Bland-Sutton, Sir J. —Case of splenectomy in child, quoted, Child. 4G 

-, discussion on cases of splenic aiuemia treated by splenectomy, Clin. 79 

-on enlargement of the spleen in children. Child. 44 

-, and Wynter, \V. Essex.—S plenectomy for acholuric jaundice, Clin. 82 

Blind (the), nystagmus in, how far existent, Xeur., Oplith., and Otol. xxiii 
Blindness, absolute, labyrinthine nystagmus in cases of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xli. 

- and delusions temporarily following Trendelenburg posture in general amesthesia 

Anaesth. 44 

-, congenital, total nystagmus ahsent in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxiv 

-in children, nystagmus in case of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ivi 

-, nystagmus occurring in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii, Ixxiii 

Bloch, Iwan, close as.sociation between public baths and prostitution, quoted, Hist. 48, 49 

-, contention that syphilis was unknown among ancients, Hist. 39 

Block-dwellings in London, small number of, Epid. 1 

-, total number of tenements in, Epid. 2 

Blood, access of bacteria to, by w’ay of thoracic duct, Path. 8G 

—— and lymphatic system, cerebrospinal fluid in direct connexion with, proved experi 
mentally. Path. 90, 91 

-, circulation of, action of toxin of eclampsia similar to that of adrenalin on, Obst. 345 

-, ill-effects in oral sepsis determined by net amount of toxin absorbed in, Odont. G 

-, maternal, area of necrotic placenta in close communication with, Obst. 310 

-, in placenta, Obst. 326 

-, diseases of, causing enlargement of spleen in children. Child. 42 

-, effect of colloidal metals on, R.S.H. Lect. 48, 62 

-, entry of, into air-pas.sages during intratracheal etherization, Aneestli. 40 
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Blood, entry of, into air-passages in operations on mouth, nose and throat, apparatus for 
avoiding, Anwsth. 3G, 37 

-into lungs in operations on upper air-passages, prevention of, Anajsth. 53 

-, escape from or entry into air-passages in general anaBsthesia, how prevented, Amesth. 40 

-, examination for vital staining cells, method. Child. 60 

-in cases of cancer with bone metastasis, diagrams, Mod. 143-145 

--, tables, Med. 146-153 

-in classification of forms of enlarged spleen, Child. 47 

--—~ in mycosis fungoidos. Derm. 197 

-in Vincent’s angina, as guide to treatment, Clin. 3 

-new methods for, in splenic ana?mia, Child. 55 

-, formation of ferments in, after introduction of foreign substances, Obst. ‘28 

——, hypodermic injection of mineral waters in natural state when isotonic with, 
Bain. 27 

-, method and time of removal for use in serum diagnosis of pregnancy, Obst. 32, 34 

-of different rabbits, relative concentration of drug in, Therap. 55 

■-, overdose of chloroform in, possible effect, Anoesth. 80 

-, paraplasma-like bodies in, occurrence in yellow fever, Med. 52-57 

-, question of making vaccines from organi.sms grown on, Med. 92 

-, rate of appearance of bacteria in, determined experimentally. Path. 84, 85 

-, removal from placenta, method of washing employed, Obst. 43, 46 

-, respiratory capacity of, diminished by inhalation of hydrogen sulphide, Bain. 22 

Blood-agar as medium used in cultivation for preparation of vaccines, Med. 87 
Blood-brotli as medium used for cultivation in preparations of vaccines, ^led. 87 
Blood-clot adherent to decidual surface in placenta in accidental hannorrhage. Obst. 329 

-, removal of. after trephining, successful in treatment of case of traumatic sensory 

aphasia (V. Z. Cope), Clin. 128 

Blood-clots in intervillous space in impacted placenta, Obst. 318 

-- in placenta adherent to maternal surface, Obst. 322 

Blood-corpuscles, absent under vital staining. Child. 59 

-, destruction in spleen, Child. 49 

-, cause discussed. Child. 50 

--in splenic amemia, Child. 49, 50 

-, probable early description of, by Borel, Hist. 273 

-, red, accompanying growtli in vitro of bone-marrow, M.B.L. 39 

-— of spleen, M.B.L. 39 

-, destruction in spleen, exce.ssive. Child. 50 

-, development as seen during growth of embryonic chick tissue in vitro (D. Thomson), 

R.S.M. 77-86 

-, fragility in acholuric jaundice, Child. 52, 56 

- in vitro. Child. 52, 61 

-, showing granules in protoplasm when treated l)y “vital staining,” Child. 

52, 53, 58, 59 

-, white, abnormal number in ca.se of broncho-pneumonia, Med. 128 

Blood-connt and total number of leucocytes in blood in children vary from birth to beyond 
puberty, Ophth. 108 

- in sympathetic ophthalmitis, Ophth. 104, 105 

---, compared w'ith that of protozoal diseases, Ophth. 88, 89 

-diagnostic value, how far reliable, Ophth. 106, 107 

-, prognostic value, Ophth. 97, 106 

-in wounds of ciliary region in children, Ophth. 107, 108 

Blood-lake, effect of escape of blood from placental vessels into, Obst. 312 
-, placental, Obst. 312 

Blood-picture in secondary similar to that in primary leukaimia, Med. 127 
Blood-plasma (fowl’s), clotting of, M.B.L. 10, 22 
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Blood-plasma (fowl’s), combined with chick embryo, best medium for growth of human tissue, 
M.B.L. 9. 24 

-, extract for cultivation of tissues in vitro, M.B.L. 9, 21, 22 

-, for cultivation of tissues in vitro, preparation, M.B.L. 22 

-, human tissues cultivable in, M.B.L. 9 

-, Ringer’s solution and ovarian extract as culture medium for human tumour tissue, 

M.B.L. 10 

-, human, rapid clotting of, M.B.L. 9, 24 

-medium, effect of various tissue extracts when added to, M.B.L. 42 

-, jelly-like branching elongated growth of tissue cells in, M.B.L. 26 

-growth, elongated, of tissue cells in, M.B.L. 34 

-^ of embryonic chick in, M.B.L. 34 

-, solidity of, M.B.L. 17 

Blood-pressure among patients seen in spa practice, Bain. 6, 7 

-curves, anomalous, possible relation of ventricular fibrillation to, Ansesth. 68 

-, effect of colloidal metals on, R.S.M. Lect. 48 

-, low, under deep chloroform anaesthesia in horizontal posture predisposes to surgical 

shock, Anaesth. 48 

-, raised, in Trendelenburg posture, advantage of, Anaesth. 48 

-under intratracheal anaesthesia, Anaesth. 35, 36 

-registered by Riva-Rocci apparatus, Anaesth. 36 

Blood pressure-raising substance in human placenta, Obst. 346, 346 

Blood-serum in pregnancy, protective ferment in, produced by placental tissue, Obst. 35 

-containing ferment specific to placental albumin, Obst. 36 

Blood-stream, inoculation of bacteria into. Path. 94 

-, invasion by Spirochceta halanitidis, M.B.L. 65 

Blood-supply, foetal villi independent of, Obst. 319 

-of placenta, interference with any part leads to collapse and solidification, Obst. 330 

Blood-vessels at root of neck, pressure murmurs in, Med. 203 

-, constriction by external pressure, Med. 195 

-— produced by disease of walls, Med. 196 

-producing eddies necessary for murmurs, Med. 196 

-, pulsating, large, in right portion of poscerior pharyngeal wall, in boy, aged 5 (J. H. 

Connolly), Laryng. 25 

-in uterus of primipara, aged 27, Obst. 364, 365 

-of virgin, aged 18, Obst. 363, 364 

Blood-volume, Therap. 62 

-, formula for warm-blooded animals, Therap. 62, 55 

-holds good for warm-blooded animals, Therap. 62 

-, proportional to body surface of individual not to weight, Therap. 52 

Blumenbach, J. F. (1752-1840), anatomist and anthropologist, medal of. Hist. 194 
Bliimer, wrong diagnosis of right apical phthisis, Med. 164 
Blumfeld, j.—D iscussion on case of tachycardia, Anaesth. 2 

-, discussion on inquests concerning deaths during anaesthesia, Anaesth. 21 

-on posture in relation to general anaesthesia, Anaesth. 47 

-on sudden death under light chloroform anaesthesia, Anaesth. 79 

Body, upper part of, operations on, posture under general anaesthesia, Anaesth. 42 
Body-cells, stimulation to resist arthreptic influence of cancer-cells, Obst. 94 
Boerhaave, H., immersion treatment of insanity, quoted. Hist. 188 
Boils, treatment by Staphylococcus aureus vaccine, Med. 106, 114 
Bolam, R. a.—D iscussion on case for diagnosis. Derm. 108 

-, discussion on case of epidermolysis bullosa congenita. Derm. 29 

-on mycosis fungoides. Derm. 209 

-on pityriasis rosea, Derm. 144 

-on unusual lichenoid eruption. Derm. 66 
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Bolton, Charles, on cancerous degeneration of simple ulcer, quoted, Odont. 57 

-, on connexion between oral sepsis and gastric ulcer, quoted, Odont. 55 

Bolton, J. S.—Discussion on oral sepsis as predisposing cause of cancer, Odont. 49 
Boltwood, B. B., and Pratt, J. H., radio-activity of Hot Springs, Arkansas, quoted, Bain. 28, 29 
Bombay, City and Presidency, region most infected with tuberculosis in India, Epid. 202 

-, City of, death-rate from tuberculosis in, among males and females (1908-12), Epid. 211 

-, deaths from phthisis and all causes in (1901-11), Epid. 198 

-, mortality per 1,000 from phthisis and all causes, according to races of inhabitants, 

Epid. 210 

-, civil hospitals of, admissions for tubercular diseases of lungs and for other tubercular 

diseases into (1910-12), Epid. 212 

Bond, W. A.—Discussion on outbreak of food poisoning caused by Bacillus etiteriiidis of 
Gaertner in milk, Epid. 191 

Bone, cancellous, badly macerated, cause of whiteness and opacity. Path. 135 

-, carcinoma of, in relation to metatastic hypernephroma, Clin. 118, 119 

-multiple (H. Mackenzie), Clin. 117 

-, secondary, radiographic appearances, Electr. 69, 71 

-fragments, small, use of, in ununited fractures (R. Parker), Surg. 275 

-growth and development, principles underlying application in treatment of ununited 

fracture, Surg. 275, 276 
-growth in vitro, M.B.L. 38 

-metastases, cancer with, cases of, previously unpublished, Med. 141 

-, see also under Cancer with bone metastases 

Bone-marrow, growth in vitro, M.B.L. 38 

-accompanied by leucocytes and red blood cells, M.B.L. 38 

-, metastatic pigmentation in human anthracosis. Path. 155 

-, microscopical examination in case of leukaemia from prolonged use of X-rays, Med. 211 

-replaced by lymphocytes in fatal case of aplastic splenic anaemia. Child. 59 

-, secondary transference of inhaled material to. Path. 149 

Bone-tumours, benign and malignant, radiographic appearances, discussion on (W. J. S. 
Bythell), Electr. 63-66 ^ 

-(S. Gilbert Scott), Electr. 66-71 

-, illustrations of, Electr. 66 

Bones, abnormal development and fragility of (F. Langmead), Child. 153 
-, alterations in eunuchs, Med. 45 

-, brittle, and hereditary blue sclerotics (E. A. Cockayne), Child. 101 

-, changes in, in case of angiokeratoma (F. P. Weber), Clin. 25 

-, deformity of, and splenomegaly in two sisters (F. Langmead), Child. 39 

-, long, deformity of (osteogenesis imperfecta), case of (V. Z. Cope), Clin. 123 

Bonney, Victor.—A n ovarian dermoid cyst expelled through the rectum during labour, 
Obst. 226 

-, carcinoma of vulva and leukoplakic vulvitis, quoted, Odont. 38 

-, case of Caesarean myomectomy, remarks on the operation, Obst. 121 

-hernia into the umbilical cord, Obst. 228 

-“pre-eclampsia” at twenty-fourth week, Caisarean section, Obst. 118 

-, uterus showing squamous cell carcinoma of the cervix and adeno-carcinoma of the body, 

Obst. 227 

Bookless, J. S.—Case of congenital post-nuclear opacity of lens, Ophth. Ill 
Borchgrevink on treatment of acute dilatation of stomach, quoted, Antesth. 47 
Boreel, Wm., constructor of first bilenticular microscope. Hist. 259 
Borel, Pierre (1620-71), first physician to use microscope, Hist. 273 
Boma’s horse disease (“ Bornasche Krankheit ”), Orth. 50 
Bosanquet, W. Cecil, on Siriroclueta gracilis, quoted, M.B.L. 51 
Bottanic district, rescue of eighteen men in Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 49 
BoTTOMLEY, F. C.—Case of tumour for diagnosis. Child. 176 
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Bougie, Eustachian, new (W. H. Kelson), Otol. 13 
Bougies (frontal sinus), Watson-Williams’s, Laryng. 133 

-, passage into frontal sinus after operation’, Laryng. 134-137 

Bourne, A. W.—Discussion on serum diagnosis of cjincer, Obst. 45 
Bournemouth, phthisis death-rate, how affected, Epid. C7 

Bov6e, renal inadequacy during Trendelenburg posture in general anaesthesia, Aiui*sth. 44 
Bowman’s membrane, hyaline deposits beneath, in nodular opacity of cornea, Ophth. 71 
Bowsprit extension for reduction of deformities contra-indicated in cases of active tuberculosis. 
Orth. 116 

--- - of joints, diagrammatic longitudinal section through limbs after 

application of, Orth. 113 

--, main points in favour of, Orth. 113, 116 

-——materials required for construction of, Orth. 113 

--for fixation of, Orth. 113, 114 

-, shortcomings of, and methods for avoiding, Orth. 115 

---, valuable in cases of partial ankylosis, Orth. 116 

Box, C. R.--Discussion on case of Hodgkin’s disease, Child. 110 

-, discussion on cases of splenic anfpinia treated by splenectomy, Clin. HI 

-, hypertrophied and dilated urinary bladder, Clin. 70 

Boxing, deformities produced by, epigrams on. Hist. 51 

Boycott, A. E.—Blood count made by, in case of splenomegalic anannia. Child. 167, 1G8 
Boyd, E. J., and Rolleston, H. D.—Addison’s disease in boy, with calcification of adrenals, 
Clin. 53 

-, lymphocytic loukannia under treatment by benzol, Child. 71 

Boyd, Sidnf.y.—C ase of subcutaneous injury to the median nerve at the elbow, Child. Ill 

-, discussion on case of congenital torticollis, Child. 112 

-of enlargement of the spleen, Child. 127 

----of Hirschsprung’s disease. Child. 104 

-of multiple exostoses, Child. 108 

- —— on syphilitic cirrhosis of liver, ascites, Talma-Morison operation, arthritis of 

knee, Child. 125 

-^ specimen of tuberculous kidney removed from a child, aged 3 years. Child. 114 

-, splenectomy for chronic acquired acholuric jaundice with splenomegaly, Clin. 56 

--—^— for splenomegalic cirrhosis with ascites, Clin. 133 

Boyd, Stanley.—D iscussion on nephrotomy for suppression of urine, Clin. 44 

Boyle, H. E. G.—Discussion on inquests concerning deaths during amesthesia, Aniesth. 23 

-, discussion on i)osture in relation to general anresthesia, Anpesth. 54 

-, intratracheal aruesthe.sia, Ana'sth. 28 

Boys, public micturition among. Psych. 79 

Braasch, development of pyelo-radiography, quoted, Surg. 17 

Brachial plexus, cords of, position, Bain. 60 

-, probable pressure on, in case of cleido-cranio-dysostosis (F. J. Poynton), Clin. 60 

Braide, Col.. l.^^I.S., report on case of bovine tuberculosis, quoted, Epid. 215 
Brain, changes affecting, in pellagra, Neur. 39 

-development, during mastication of tough and fibrous foods, Odont, 94 

-, direct passage of bacteria from, to cerebrospinal fluid not possible. Path. 91 

-disca.se in many situations produces nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiv 

-function, di.sorder of, as concept of insanity, P.sych. 6 

-growth in vitro, M.B.L. 35 

-hydatid cyst of, specimen showing part of (C. P. Lapage), Child. 145 

-, lesions of hemispheres of, not necessarily associated with nystagmus, Neur., Ophth 

and Otol. xxx 

-, oj)crations on, elevated posture during, under general amesthesia, Anjesth. 40 

- -, head-rest for use during prone position under, Ansesth. 40 

-, progressive spirocluotosis of, in general paralytics, R.S.M. Lect. 20, 21 
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Brain substance, direct inoculation of bacteria into, Path. 91, 92 

-, tumour of, involving optic thalamus causing nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiv 

Brain-cells, shock to, during operations, Anopsth. 3 

Braine, C. Carter.—D iscussion on anoci-association, Anrcsth. 12 

-, discussion on case of tachycardia, Antesth. 2 

Brains of general paralytics, demonstration of spirochtetcs in, Obst. 290 

-of Treponema pallUium in, Lect. 21 

Branch, spirochtetes associated with bronchitis in Tropics, M.B.L. 65 
Bread and milk as medium of suspension for bismuth meal, Electr. 8, 9, 17, 18 

-, excessive consumption of, injurious in middle age, Bain. 2, 3 

-, w’hole-meal and white, Tlierap. 9 

Breast, angio-sarcoma of, Surg. 110, 112 

-, cancer of, acinous, Surg. 278, 279 

-, duct, Surg. 278, 279 

—-, increase in, Kpid. 158 

-, treatment by radium, photomicrograph showing. Path. 106 

——, cysts of, Surg. 277 

-and cancer of, relation between ducts and acini to (G. L. Cheatlc), Surg. 241-244 

-, endothelioma of, case (H. Betham Robinson), Surg. 108 

-— --, operative treatment, Surg. 108 

-, degree of malignancy, Surg. 110 

--, rarity, Surg. 109 

-, lipoma of, Surg. 277 

-(male), malignant disease of (II. W. Carson), Clin. 120 

-, myxoma of, Surg. 277 

-, operations on, posture under general anaesthesia, Amesth. 42 

-, “ peri-enthelioma ” of, Surg. 109 

-, perithelioma of, prol)able case of, Surg. 110, 112 

-, sarcoma of, malignancy great, Surg. 279 

-, tumours of. classihcation, Surg. 276-279 

-(F. T. Paul), Surg. 276 

-, treatment of various forms, Surg. 278, 279 

Breast-sucking, early determining factor of sex impulse. Psych. 75^76 
Breasts, development of, distinct from functioning, Med. 45 

-, failure of, following removal of ovaries before puberty, Med. 48 

-, functioning, on what dependent, Med. 45 

-, removal of both, in involution mastitis, Surg. 277, 278 

Breath, foul, allusion to, in ^lartial’s epigrams, Hist. 28, 45 
Breathing, “embarrassed,” in deaths during aniesthesia, analysis of, Ana}sth. 20 
Breathlessness in carbofi monoxide poisoning in Senghonydd explosion, Neur.,58 
Bredig, electric method of preparing colloids, R.S.M. Lect. 48 

-, mode of action of colloidal metals, quoted, R.S.M. Lect. 50 

Brend, W. .a.—D iscussion on stillbirths, Kpid. 103 

Breslau, percentage of stillbirths in, Kpid. 90 

Briggs, Henry.—D iscussion on adnexal tuberculosis, Obst. 26 

-, discussion on Ca*sarean section, Obst. 188 

-on degenerated myomatous uterus, Obst. 182 

-, and Hendry, R. A.—Uncontrollable uterine haemorrhage, report on 104 ut^ri after 

hysterotomy, Obst. 195-220 

Bright’s disease, improvement following removal of septic conditions of mouth, Odont. 71 
Brill, N. E., and Mandlebauin, F. S., on Gaucher's splenomegaly, quoted, Child. 170 
Briscoe, J. C.—Discussion on vaccine therapy from standpoint of physician, ^led. 80 
Bristow, W. R.—Electro-therapeutical treatment at St. Thomas’s Hospital during 1913, 
Electr. 29 

Bristowe Prize Medal, inscription on. Hist. 192 

3 
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Britain, folk-cures in, Hist. 180 

-, healing wells in, Hist. 179 

-and waters in, Hist. 191 

-, reputed leper wells in, Hist. ISO 

-, Roman medicine and Roman medical inscriptions found in (H. Barnes), Hist. 71 

British Association'for the Advancement of Science, Antesthetics Committee of, Ansesth. *22 
British Museum, medical texts in, yet unijublished, Hist. 131 

British Pharmacopceia, arrangement of doses in, exhibits want of system, Therap. 18 

-, doses in, difficult to remember, Therap. 18 

-, ipecacuanha root described in, Therap. 42 

-, uniformity of doses in, advocated, Therap. 22 

British troops in Indian Army less affected by tuberculosis than native, Epid. 220 
Brittany, Lower, myoclonic nystagmus common in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 
Broad ligament cysts arising above Fallopian tube frequently accessory hydrosalpinges,. 
Obst. 2 

-origin of, Obst. 2, 4 

-, Inematoma of, simulating sarcoma of rectum (P. L. Mummery), Proct. 257 

Brocq, analogy of primitive patch of pityriasis rosea with syphilis, Derm. 124 

-, incubation period of pityriasis rosea, Derm. 125 

-, mycosis fungoidos d’emhR*e, Derm. 223 

--, prevalence of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 129 

-, primitive patch of pityriasis rosea. Derm. 123, 129. 130 

-, psoriasiform parakeratosis of. Derm. 127 

Bromide eruption, case of (W. T. Freemau), Derm. 119 

---in child of 7 months (S. E. Dore), Derm. 55 

Bromides, administration in asthma, Med. 97 

Bronchi and trachea, diphtheria of, specimen (J. D. Rollcston), Child. 20 

Bronchial mucosa, pigment in dust-knots in pneumonoconiosis, how transferred from,. 
Path. 154 

-tract, chronic infection of, complexity of, Med. 74 

—-, drainage more important than vaccine therapy in, Med. 74 

- tubes, elimination of sulphur of sulphur waters by, Bain. 22 

Bronchiectasis caused by i)edunculatcd intrabronchial tumour (sarcoma), (J. A. Braxton 
Hicks), Med. 189 

Bronchioles, orifices of, in centre of disseminated nodules in lungs of colliers. Path. 150 
Bronchitis, septic, possible connexion witli dental sepsis, Odont. 61 

-, .spirocha'tes associated with, in Tropics, M.B.L. 55 

-, treatment by vaccines, ^led. 88 

-, with dosage by intensive method, Med. 88 

-with dyspnoea, treatment by vaccines, ISIed. 88 • 

Broncho-pneumonia, abnormal number of white blood cells in, Med. 128 

-following intratracheal administration of ether, Amesth. 31 

-in adults, possible connexion with dental sepsis, Odont. 61 

-, mastoiditis and, in child, Med. 129 

-, vaccine therapy in, ]\Ied. 90 

Bronchorrhoea, treatment by vaccines, Med. 85 

Bronchus, foreign body in, three cases (D. R. Paterson), Laryng. 1 

-, foreign bodies in, Laryng. 3-6 

-, green pea in, removal by improvised method (H. Tilley), Laryng. 3 

-, left, foreign body (barley grass) in, causing gangrche of lung, Med. 40 

Bronner, a.—D iscussion on preparation showing left recurrent laryngeal nerve involved in 
mass of lymphomatous glands, Laryng. 102 
Bronson, duration of eruption of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 131 
Bronze coin from Laodicea worn as charm, Hist. 199 
Bronzing, cutaneous, in case of mycosis fuugoides, Derm. 227 
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Brown, llALrir.— Case of (?) gonoral paralysis of insane, Psych. 18 
-, case for diagnosis, (?) dementia priecox, Psych. 19 

Brown, W. Langdon. -Discussion on recent researches on emetine and its 'value as a 
therapeutic agent in amcebiasis and other diseases, Therap. 50 
Brown, William.— Discussion on biological significance of delusions, and disturbance of 
personality, Psych. 105 

-, discussion on definition of sexual instinct, Psych. 78 

Browne, Sir Thomas, on sporangia of ferns observed under magnifying glass, Hist. 271 
Brownian movements in colloidal preparations, R.S.^I. Lect. 44, 49 
Browning, S. H.—Discussion on case of double tubercular iritis, Ophth. 5 

-, discussion on u.se of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 88, 106, 107 

Brownlee, J., hypothesis as to course taken by epidemics, Epid. 116 

Brl'CK, W. Ironside.— Discussion on technique and standardization of bismuth meals,. 
Electr. 17 

-, demonstration of lantern slides of skiagrams, Electr. 4 

-, skiagram of double coxa vara, Ophtb. 122 

Bninings’s light bead-bath in acute frontal sinus empyema, Laryng. 145 
Brussels, percentage of stillbirths in, Epid. 90 
Brutality in relation to sexual intercourse, Psych. 71, 72 

Bryan, G. W. ( V.—Some points in the technique of anoci-association, Amesth. 9-11 
Buccal mucous membrane, infection of alimentary tract through, witliout trace of lesion at 
point of entry, Path. 82 

Buchan and Comrie, congenital aniemia with jaundice and splenomegaly, quoted, Child. 42 
Buchanan, G. S.—Discussion on outbreak of food poisoning caused by the Bacillus enteritidis 
of Gaertncr in milk. Epid. 183 
-, discussion on stillbirths. Epid. 102 

-on working-class home conditions in London, Epid. 14 

-, low phthisis mortality among populations cTigaged on defence, quoted, Epid. 76, 77 

Buckler, W. H., and Caton, Richard. —Exhibition of collection of Greek and Roman 
surgical instruments made by the late Dr. J. Stewart I^lilne, Hist. 242 

-, account of a group of medical and surgical instruments found at Kolophon, 

Hist. 235-242 

Buckley, C. W.—Discussion on mineral springs, Bain. 32 

-^ discussion on osteophytes and exostoses in gout and rheumatism, Bain. 57 

-, painful affections of the shoulder, their diagnosis and treatment, Bain. 59 

Budapest, ca.scs of pityriasis rosea in clinic at, Derm. 129 
Budge, E. A. Wallis, “ Syriac Book of Medicines,” quoted. Hist. 173 
BulTaloes less affected with tuberculo.sis than cows in India, Epid. 219 
Bulk and fat in spa patients, confusion betw'ocn, Bain. 7 
Bulla frontalis, Laryng. 149 

-, obstruction from, leading to empyema of frontal sinus, Laryng. 144 

Bnlhe, haunorrhagic, in case of disseminated lupus. Derm. 83 

Bulloch, W., and Sequeira, J. H., case of female precocity, quoted, Obst. 56 

-, origin of secondary sexual character, quoted, Obst. 50 

Bullous eruption, recurrent, on legs, in cases of pulmonary tuberculosis (A. 1\I. H. Gray), 
Derm. 168 

Bunch, J. L.—Case of keratosis follicularis spinulosa, Derm. 16 

-, case of psoriasis associated with thrombosis of inferior vena cava, Derm. 257 

-of xantho-erythrodermia perstans. Derm. 16 

-, discussion on case of acne varioliformis, Dorm. 4 

-, Paget’s disease of the nipple. Dorm. 255 

Burger, Professor H.—Discussion on case of laryngeal neoplasm, Laryng. 72| 

Burgess, W. ^Iilner. —Discussion on arthritis of left shoulder-joint occurring subsequently 
to pulmonary disease, Child. 119 

Burghard,; F. F., and Sutherland, G. A., cases of splenectomy in children, quoted, Child. 
46, 49 
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Burial, medals relating to, Hist. 19C 

-, verification of measurement of fa'tus before, Epid. 100 

Burma, civil hospitals of, admissions for tubercular diseases of lungs and for other tul>ercular 
diseases into (1910-12), Epid. 212 
Burmese, susceptibility to tuberculosis, Flpid. 211 

Burnet, James. —Urticaria followed by mdema in an infant, aged 2 months, Child. 95 
Burnett, Wm., early records of heart-block. Hist. 248 
Burning-glasses used by physicians as cauteries, Hist. 247 

Burns, superficial, on bodies after death from carbon monoxide poisoning, Neur. Go 
Burrows, H.—Congenital dislocation of right humerus, Child. 178 

-congenital dislocation of right radius. Child. 179 

-, discussion on case of tumour for diagnosis. Child. 17G 

-, on hereditary blue scleroties and brittle bones. Child. 102 

-, two cases of paralysis of the cervical .sympathetic following delivery by forceps. Child. 177 

Burrs (frontal sinus) for enlarging fronto-nasal canal when operating by intranasal method 
(H. Tilley), liaryng. 113 

-, guarded rotating (P. Watson-Williams), Laryng. 182 

Burt, J. Barnes.- Tlu! production of osteophytes and exostoses in chronic gout and arthritis 
deformans, Bain. 45-58 

Burton, Sir Richard, description of Xem-zem (holy well at Mecca), (juoted, Hist. 181, 182 
ZUM Busch, J. P.—Operatioii in case of spasmodic stricture of oesophagus, Clin. 148, 149 
Business men, benefit of annual holiday to, how neutrali/.ed, Bain. 88 
Butlin, Sir H., disadvantages in operating on cancer of tongue, quoted, Epid. 159 
Buxton, waters of, radio-activity. Bain. 28 

Buzzard, E. Earquhar.— Acute cerebellar ataxia in adult, Xcur. 22 
-, case of diffuse sclerodermia, Neur. 20 

_of myasthenia gravis in which laryngeal examination was made, Laryng. 05 

_, discussion on case of labyrinthine syndrome, Neur. 17 

_on polyneuritis due to virus of poliomyelitis, Neur. 23 

Buzzard, Thomas, association of nystagmus with alcoholic neuritis, (pioted, Neur., Ophth., 
and Otol. xxxii 

By-laws, deficient, for ngistratiiai, inspection and regulation of houses let in lodgings in 
London, Epid. 15, 17, 18 

Bythell, W. j. S. -Discussion on the radiographic appearance of bone tumours, benign and 
malignant. Klectr. G8-GG 

_, discussion on tcchniciue and standardization of bismuth meals, Electr. IG 


Cab-hor.se disease due to strain, Bain. 50, 51 

--— seen in anterior aspect of long pastern bone of horse. Bain. 50, 51 

Cabbage contaminated with bacteria, elTect on guinea-pigs fed with. Path. 79 
Cabot, blood-picture similar to that of primary leulurmia, quoted, Med. 127 
Cachexia, malarial, benefited by chalybeate water, Bain. 28 
Caecum, adhesions round, possible cause of movable kidney, Surg. 148 

-and appendix, fixation of, production by pressure of meconium-distended pelvic colon 

Obst. 1G7 

-and colon, entire, removt-d in case of severe auto-intoxication (P. Lockhart Mummery) 

Proct. 72 

_J evst of, in child, causing inti'stinal obstruction, resection of intestine, recovery 

(\V. Girling Ball), Child. 82 

__, torsion, arrest of completion of, by genito-mesenteric fold, Obst. 1G5 

_, at various stages, arrest of, causing variations in positions and relationsof appendix 

Obst. 1G9, 170 

_^ volvulus of. occurring in connexion with labour (C. White), Obst. 305 

Caclius Aurclianus, cure for lethargies, quoted, Hist. 37 
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C;t‘sar, mime of, derivation discussed, Hist. 2*23 (footnote) 

Cicsarean hysterectomy, uterine fibroids, one impacted in pelvis obstructing delivery (T. G, 
Stevens), Obst. 1S2 

-“myomectomy ” (V. Bonney), Obst. 121 

--section in case of “ pre-eclampsia at twenty-fourth week” (V. Bonney), 01)St. 118 

——-, labour obstructed by one half of a uterus didelphys (T. G. Stevens), Obst. 186 

--, mother undergoing, to save life of child, recorded in epitaph, Hist, 210 

- , vaginal, healing of wounds in, Obst. 188 

-, in treatment of eclampsia (T. O. Stevens), Obst. 185 

-— under spinal anaesthesia, (|uestion of shock, Obst. 241, 242 

------, safety to child, Obst. 241 

Calabria, peasants of, remedy for malaria among, Hist. 38 
Calamine cream in pityriasis rosea, Derm. 145 

von Calcar, Jan, anatomical woodcut representing skeleton in “ Anatomy of Vesalius,” 1543^ 
Hist. 214, 215 

Calcareous springs of Arkansas, Bain. 10 
-of Virginia, Bain. 19 

Calcic or calcareous waters, therapeiilic uses, Bain. 18, 19 

Calcium bicarbonate principal mineral contained in healing springs (Virginia), Bain. 18 

-chloride in treatment of Graves's disease, Therap. 34 

-- content in sea-water, Bain. IS 

-deficiency in diet, no proved ill-effects from, Therap. 8 

-, excretion of, and dial)etic gangrene (F. Ransom), Therap. 15 

— — lactate controlling menorrhagin, Obst. 71 
-in acne vulgaris, ^fed. 107 

-- metabolism, behaviour of, in male and female compared, Gbst. 61 

- oleate, formation of, from fat, cause of whiteness and opacity of badly macerated 

cancellous bone, Path. 135 

-salts, deficiency in, after experimental removal of thymus gland, Child. 191 

-, diminished retention after o<»phorectomy, Obst. 81 

--—. excretion of. abnormally large following I'xccssive ovarian secretion, Obst. 68 

------ , resultiiig in osteomalacia, Obst. 68 

-^ functions before and after puberty, Obst. 51 

-- - --^ pathological, in old age, Obst. 51 

-, retention in body, Obst. 61 

..diminished after oophorectomy, Obst. 81 

-, therapeutic value, Bain. 19 

- ---, see also Lhne salts 

Calculi, renal, not consisting of uric acid, Surg. 281 
Calculus pyonephrosis, Surg. 2(14 

-, renal and ureteral, diagnosis between, by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 22 

-position of, as shown by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 40 

-, pyonephrosis due to, Surg. 264, 265 

-, ureteral (W. T. Thomas), Surg. 279 

_and renal, diagnosis l)etween by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 22 

— -symptoms, Surg. 279 

-, treatment, Surg. 283 

---, operative, Surg. 283 

--, methods, Surg. 282, 283, 284 

Calcutta, death-rates from tuberculosis in, among males and females (1908-12), Epid. 211 

-, deaths from phthisis and all causes in (1901-11), Epid. 198 

Caldwell and Thompson, meat extracts, quoted, Therap. 9 
Caledonia Springs (Canada), saline, Bain. 20 
California Seltzer, alkaline spring, Bain. 17 

Callicter, satires on medical and surgical professions. Hist. 11, 12 
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Calmette, experimental injection of tubercle bacilli and pigment, (juoted, Path. 79, 80 
Calomel, administration, benefit in cases of invasion by Sinvocluvia ciirygyrata and S. steno- 
gyrata, M.B.L. 60 

-in acne vulgaris, Med. 107 

-in acute frontal sinus empyema, Ijar) ng. 144 

Calories (energy content), deficiency of diet in, Thcrap. 7 
Calthrop, L. C. K.--Discussion on London as health resort, Bain. 44 
-, discussion on painful afTections of shoulder, Bain. 70 

Calvert, James. —Discussion on myelocytic leukamiia treated by benzol, Clin. 41 
Calve’s p.seudo-coxalgia, case (J. E. H. Roberts), Orth. 208 
Camarina, draining of marsh near, possible connexion with malaria, Hist. 36 
earners, Giovanni, biographer of Solinus, Hist. 220 
Cammidgk, P. J. Dietetic treatment of, alluded to, Med. 107 

-, discussion on CO., in alveolar air of diabetics in relation to onset of coma, Med. 174 

Campbell, Harry. —Case of nystagmus, Neur. 25 
-, discussion on toxi-infcctiou of central nervous system, Keur. 48 

Canaliculus, case of supernumerary punctum lachrymale and (K. Allleck Greeves), 
Ophth. 141 

Canary must accompany reserve parties in mines, Neur. 64 
-, ptero-follicular cyst in, Path. 130, 132 

Cancer, abdomino-perineal excision of rectum for (1), Drew), Proct. 250 

- and cysts of breast, relation between ducts and acini to (G. 17. Cheatle), Surg, 241-244 

-and irritation, Odont. 50 

-and secondary leukfcmia, Med. 130 

-, association of spiroclnetes with, possible, M.B.L. 66 

-, bacterial infection, c()mmonest known cause of, Odont. 50 

-, bodily states conducive to, not known, Odont. 64 

-, case of, compared with non-cancer (control) cases as to froqiH'ncy of pyorrhoea, Odont. 

41-44 

-, change in ratio of deaths from, to deatlis from old age for four Englisli registration 

counties (1890 1910), males, Epid. 141 
-, connexion of, with gall-stones, Odont. 47 

-, death-rate from, in England and Wales in districts other than London, I 'ipid. 127 

-, influenced by death certificates, Epid. 164 

--, in London, greater among males than females, 17pid. 126 

-, in relation to improved diagnosis, discuss4‘d, Epid. 128-130. 140, 146 

--, per l,0C0,O(X) living for three* English urban and two rural registration 

counties (1901-10), males and females (crude) Epid. 135, (corrected), Epid. 136 

---and three registration counties, persons (1881-1900), 

(crude), Epid. 131, 132, (corrected). Epid. 133 

-and two registration districts (lSSl-1900), persons 

(corrected), 17pid. 134, 164 

-over 35 years of age in aggregates of English urban and rural 

counties (1901-10), Epid. 137, 138 

-, development, experimental retardation by deficiency in diet, Therap. 7 

-in unusual bodily sites duo to unintentional experiments, Epid. 156 

-, diagnosis of, facilities for, Epid. 156, 157 

-, favours registration, 17pid. 155 

---, improved, Epid. 121, 125, 128, 140 

-, made too frequently, Epid. 160 

-, most diihcult, Epid. ICO 

-, question of declaration, Epid. 153 

-, due to mild prolonged irritation, Odont. 50 

-following artifical menopause, Obst. 94, 95 

-, frequency of long-standing pyorrhcea in cases of, Odont. 39-41 
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Cancer, growth of, retardation experimentally produced by diet deficieiicy, Therap. 7 
-implantation (K. W. ^Monsarrat), Surg. 270 

-, increase of, in relation to increase of expectation of life, Epid. 105 

-in Germany, increase. Epid. 150, 158 

--in mice, absolute incidence, Epid. 159, 160 

- in mouth due to, not cause of, oral sepsis, Odont. 41 

——inoperable, amenorrboea and hirsuties, six months previously, Obst. 95 

-, mortality from, changes in (bibliography), Epid. 152 

-different in sexes, Epid. 122, 126 

— -^ increase in, Epid. 155 

--, must be studied from point of view of site of occurrence, Epid. 155, 159 

--, in different sites, Epid. 126, 133, 142 

-, in hospitals, increase, Epid. 124 

■--, no increase in parts of body in which cancer is easily accessible and detected 

(1860-89), Epid. 120 

— -recorded changes in, possible interpretation (M. Greenwood, jun., and F. Wood), 

Epid. 119-170 

--, method of arriving at, criticized, Epid. 154, 161-164 

--, reply to criticisms, Epid. 165-170 

-, nature, origin, and spread of, conception of, progress in, Epid. 157 

-, formerly influencing diagnosis, Epid. 167 

-, non-ulcerative, pathogenicity of organisms isolated from (E. P. Minett), Path. 36 

-of alimentary canal and associated parts found in majority of deaths from cancer, 

Odont. 39, 53 

-of ary tamo-epiglottic fold and pyriform fossa (W. Howarth), Laryng. 209 

-of breast, increase in, Epid. 158 

-of different sites of body, corrected death-rate per 100,000 living in twenty-two Swiss 

cantons, based upon means of five years (1901-05), females, Epid. 151 

-—-, correlation between corrected death-rates from twenty-two Swiss cantons, 

females, Epid. 149 

— - of maxillary antrum (W. M. Mollison), Larjmg. 206 
-of oesophagus, high death-rate from, Epid. 125 

--of prostate and uterus, analogy from, to oral sepsis as cause of cancer, Odont. 51 

-of rectum, excision after application of radium (C. J. Symonds), Clin. 152 

-of specified organs of body, death-rate per 1,000,000 living in England and Wales, 

males and females (1897-1911) (crude), Epid. 143, 145, 147, 163, (corrected), Epid. 144, 
146, 148 

-of stomach, high death-rate from, Epid. 125 

--of tongue, increase among males in England and Wales, Epid. 146, 154, 159 

-, pathology of (F. St. J. Steadman), Odont. 5-10 

-of uterus, decrease in death-rate from, in England and Wales (1897-1911), discussed, 

Epid. 142, 145, 158 

-, oral sepsis as predi.sposing cause of (F. St. J. Steadman). Odont. 37 

-, patients with, treatment with vaccine made from Micrococcus ncofonjwns^ Path. 45-48 

-, possibility of death from other causes in patients suffering from, Epid. 153 

-prevalence of, increase in relation to mortality must be determined by collection of 

statistics, Epid. 165, 170 

-, primary, of Bartholin’s gland (H. R. Spencer), Obst. 102 

--, secondary infections and growth of, Odont. 54 

-, serum diagnosis of, dialysation test, Obst. 44 

--, sex mortality of, Epid. 73 

-, treatment by colloidal copper, R.S.M. Lect. 49 

-by electric silenium, R.S.M. Lect. 49 

-- by radium, points in technique and caution respecting, Derm. 155 

-. operative, life-saving, Epid. 161 
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Cancer, uterine, mortality, Epid. 142 

-with bone mctastases, blood examinations, diagrams, Med. 143-145 

--!--, tables, Med. 140-53 

-, cases of, previously unpublished, Med. 141 

-, see also Carchwina 

Canccr-cells, arthreptic influence, stimulation of body-cells to resist, Obst. 94 
-, effect of gamma rays of radium on. Path. 99, 100 

Cancer growth in women, relation to defective correlation of internal secretions, Obst. 94 
Cancrurn oris, probable death of child from, alluded to in MartiaFs epigrams. Hist. 25 
-, proliferation of spirochaetes in, M.B.L. 64 

Candle-lighting five times more effective in mines than safety-lamps, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol. xliv, xlv 

Cane-sugar^ question of fermentation by strain of Bacillus coli^ Path. 12 
Cannulae, metal frontal sinus, Laryng. 139 

Canton, case of unilateral clubbing of fingers associated with aneurysm, mentioned, Clin. 14 
Capillaries, increase in skin in multiple idiopathic pigment sarcoma. Derm. 9 
Carbohydrate diet, moderation in, recoramended, Bain. 5 

Carbol-fuchsin, Russell’s, best staining method to differentiate intracellular skein in eleidoma 
(folliculoma), Path. 137, 138 

Carbon dioxide, diffusion from tissues to alveoli and bronchioles, Auaesth. 25 

-in alveolar air of diabetics in relation to on.set of coma, demonstration of Fridericia’s 

method of measuring it clinically (E. P. Poulton),‘Med. 171 

-snow, treatment by, of rodent ulcer (L. Paton), Ophth. 46 

Carbon monoxide poisoning, causing erythema, two cases of (Ivor J. Davies), Derm. 237 

—-—-in the Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 49-68 

--, breathle.ssness in, Neur. 58 

--, case showing disposition of erythematous lesions, Neur, 52, 63 

--effect of peripheral neuritis on foot, Neur. 53 

---. curative treatment, Neur. 60 

--, headache in, Neur. 57, 58 

--, inhalfition of oxygen in the treatment of, Neur. 59, 60 

--, mental exhilaration in, Neur. 57 

-, palpitation in, Neur. 58 

-, post-mortem appearance of 400 bodies, Neur. 65 

---. preventive treatment, Neur. 59 

---, rescue brigade bodies accompanied by canary essential, Neur. 64 

-work, Neur. 61 

---, men suitable for, Neur. 62 

-, restorative measures in mine, Neur. 61 

----, skin lesions of, Neur. 64, 55 

-, symptomatology, Neur. 56 

---^ tinnitus aurium in, Neur. 57 

-, vomiting in, Neur. 58 

-, weakness of lower limbs in, Neur. 58 

Carbonic acid, evolution in stomach after bismuth carbonate meal, Electr. 15 
-after dose of sodium bicarbonate, Electr. 15 

-gas and bicarbonate of iron, cold spring containing, therapeutic applications, 

Bain. 23 

-contained in calcic or calcareous waters, Bain. 19 

-, volume present in given quantit}^ of water, Bain. 24 

Carcinoma, columnar-celled, of cervix, fibromyoma uteri complicated by (J. I). Malcolm), 
Obst. 386 

-, columnar, of pelvic colon, in ca.se of multiple adenomata (C. Gordon Watson), Proct. I 94 

-following diverticulitis of large intestine (J. E. H, Roberts), Proct. 253 

-simple ulcer, Surg. 224 
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Carcinoma, isolation of Micrococcus neoformans from, Path. 37 

-of alimentary canal, frequency of, due not to oral sepsis but to canal being an extensive 

epithelial tract, Odont. 53 
-of bone, multiple (H. Mackenzie), Clin. 117 

-of cervix obstructing labour, without previous symptoms (H. Russell Andrews), Obst. 383 

-of face, extensive, occurring in course (^f scleroderinia pigmentosa, treatment by massive 

dose ^ radiuin (J. J. Pringle), l)erin. 149-155 

-of oesophagus, X-ray photograplis of (\V. ^lilligan), Laryng. 174 

--, inoperable fungating (W. Milligan), Laryng. 175 

-of party wall (C. I. Oraham), Laryng. 50 

-of rectum, inoperable, removed post mortem from a woman (C. G. Watson), Proct. 202 

-of soft palate (W. (1. Howarth), Laryng. 73 

-of stomach and advanced pyorrluea in girl, aged IG, Odont. 46 

-, chronic gastric ulcer as predisposing to development of, Odont. 45, 55 

-of thyroid gland, microscopic section of (W. ^Milligan), Laryng. 175 

-producing sarcomatous reaction, experimentally, Otol. 11 

-, resection of pharynx for (K. B. Waggt tt), Laryng. 79 

-, squamous cell, of cervix, with adcno-carcinoma of body of uterus, specimen showing 

(V. Bonney), Obst. 227 

-, resemblance of folliculoma to, Path. 125 

-, X-ray treatment of, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Elcctr. 27 

-. see also LifmpJiatic glcMul, carcinomatous 

Cardiac changes under chloroform aiuesthesia. complications involving, An;estli. 81 
Cardigan, preponderant female population of, b^pid. 67 

-and Ongar, phthisis mortality among males and females at (1861-70) compared, Epid. 

26, 27 

-.J statistics relative to male and female population of, compared, Kpid. 26, 63 

Cardio-spasm (spasmodic stricture of cesophagus). (F. P. Weber), Clin. 147 
Cardio-vascular affections due to autotoxins, cases illustrating, Odont. 23 
Carditis, acute rheumatic, auricular flutter in (G. A. Sutherland), Child. 133 
Cargentos, see Colloid silver oxide 
Caries, dental, as form of dental .sepsis, Odont. 62 

-, prevention of, importance generally recognized by public, Odont. 65 

-, stages of, Odont. 12 

_, treatment, care and thoroughness in. Odont. 1 

_by removal of diseased tissue and replacement with fillings, Odont. 1, 2 

Carlill, Hildred B.—Case of sjiastic smile with tremor of the upper extremity and defec¬ 
tive articulation, Clin. 114 
Carlsbad, alkaline waters of, Bain. 17 

-, diabetic ])atients favourably influenced by sta\ at, Ihiln. 17 

--—.— -, not through waters but through careful regime, Bain. 17 

Carmalt-Jones, 1). W. Discussion on vaccines from the standpoint of the phy^sician, 
]Med. 95 

Carnivora, effect of digestive juices on bacteria in, Path. 83 
Carnivorous animals, infrequency of tuberculosis among, Thcrap. 8 
Carnotite-yielding uranium found in Colorado and .Arizona, Bain. 32 
Carolin, G.—Discussion on case of asthma. Child. 183 
Carr, J. W. — Case of enlargement of liver with ascites. Child. 32 
— , case of polio encephalitis. Child. 68 

-^ specimen of cirrhotic liver, with peri-hepatitis. Child. 113 

Carrel, formula for Ringer’s solution, i\l.B.L. 23 
——, method of cultivation of human tissiu*. quoted, M.B.L. 8 
, on tissue extracts, quoted, M.B.Ii. 23 

-, transplantation of subcultured tissue, quoted, M.B.L. 25 

Car-SON, H. W. —Case of malignant disease of the male breast, Clin. 120 
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Castellani, new species of spirochfcte described by, 51 

-, spirochictes associated with hneniorrhagic bronchitis, M.B.L. 53 

-and Chalmers, suggestion of occurrence of yellow fever among dogs, Med. 61 

Castration (male) after puberty causes no morphological change in individual, Med. 44 

-before puberty followed by absence of secondary characters, Med. 45 

-by infantilism, Med. 44 

Cat, absence of teeth in, Odont. 31 

-, ductless gland.s of, resemblance to those in human subject, Obst. 54 

-, effect of sudden administration of strong chloroform vapour to, when under influence 

of chloroform, Ana^sth. 63, 64 
, experiment on, to test source of emotions, Ps\’ch. 109 

-, inoculation experiments with, to determine paths of infection, Path. 87, 93 

-•, removal of ovaries in, change's in thyroid and anterior lobe of pituitary following, 

Obst. 54 

Catalysis, process of, R.S.Ar. Lcct. 46 

-^ association witli colloids, li.S.AI. liCct. 46 

Cataract as cause of imperfect images. Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxv 
—, glass-workers’, Ophth. 48, 49 

-, at St. Helens, Ophth. 49 

-, at Sunderland, Ophth. 49 

-, future benefit to be derived from special glasses, Ophth. 50 

— -(T. M. Lcgge), Ophth. 48 

-, irido-cyclitis following, treatment with salvarsan, Ophth. 102 

-, proportion of persons di.sabled by, in England derived from records of Hearts of Oak 

Benefit Society, Ophth. 50 

-, secondary, removal in case of sympathetic ophthalmitis after administration of salvarsan 

(W. Lang), Ophth. 95 

Catarrh, bronchial, benefited by calcic and magnesic waters, Bain. 19 

-, nasopharyngeal, and mouth-breathing associated with collapse induration, diagnosed 

as right apical phthisis, ]\[ed. 164, KiG 

Cathcart, G. C.—Discussion on iutracranial operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 
164 

Catheter fever, cause of, Path. 73 

Catheters, ureteric, injection of sheep’s kidneys by means of, Surg. 33 
Cato, the Elder, on Roman medicine. Hist. 73 

Caton. Richard.—H ealth temples in ancient Greece and the work carried on in them, 
Hist. 57-70 

-, holy well of Asklepian temple at Kpidauros, quoted. Hist. 182 

-, and Bucklkr, W. H.—Account of a group of medical and surgical instruments found at 

Kolophon, Hist. 235-242 

-, exhibition of collection of Greek and Roman .surgical instruments made by the 

late Dr. J. Stewart Milne, Hist. 242 
Cattle, adeno-carcinoma developing on cirrhosis of liver in, Epid. 156 

-(draught) in India, epithelioma of right horn developing in, l^pid. 156 

-, tuberculosis among, see Tuberculosis^ bovine 

Cautley, Edmund.—C ase of (?) serous apoplexy, Child. 89 
-—congenital hypertrophic stenosis of the pylorus. Child. 92 

-. discussion on abnormal development and fragility of bones, C’hild. 155 

--on case of (?) cerebellar encephalitis. Child. 17 

— --of multiple arthritis. Child. 156 

--of rheumatoid arthritis. Child. 8 

-of so-called congenital hypertrophic stenosis of the pylorus. Child. 94 

-of tremor, Child. 153 

-on lymphocytic leukjemia and benzol. Child. 72 

— -on old injury to elbow, Child. 152 
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Cautley, Edmund. —Multiple subcutaiioous cysts in the arms, Child. 88 

-, subacute nephritis with ascites aud ureemia, Child. 9i 

Cazaux, sulphur inhalations, quoted. Bain. 22 

Cellulitis of scalp, treatment by staphylococcus vaccine, Med. 84 

-, orbital, due to ethmoidal and frontal sinus disease (H, A. Kisch), Laryng. 86 

Celsus, allusions to cure of tooth-ache in w'orks of, Hist. 20 
Cement as antiseptic filling for teeth, Odont. 34 

Census, relation of absent husbands at time of, to phthisis death-rate of adolescent males, 
Epid. 70, 72 

Cephaeline, alkaloid found in ipecacuanha, Therap. 43 

-, constituents of, Therap. 43 

Cephalas, anthology of, Hist. 4 

Cephalhiematoma, case of (D. C. L. Fitzwilliams), Child. 20 

Cereal diet, one-sided, other than maize may produce pellagra, Therap. 14 

--rice may produce beriberi, Therap. 14 

Cerebello-pontine lesion, left-sided, case of (W. ^I. IMollison), Otol. 38 

-» probably tumour, with nystagmus (W. Johnson aud W. Mollison), Neur., 

Ophth., and Otol. xiii 

Cerebellum, ablation of, unilateral, experimental, nature of nystagmus following, Neur., 
Ophth., and Otol. xxxi 

-, abscess of, nystagmus persists or becomes more marked in, Neur., Ophth., aud Otol. 1 

-, operation, recovery (W. ^lilligan), Otol. 22 

-, connexion with oculomotor nuclei, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxx 

-, disease of, causing nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiv 

-, diseases of, association of nystagmus with, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxi, xlvii 

-, glioma of (F. E. Batten), Neur. 23 

-, tumour or abscess of, well-marked nystagmus towards diseased side with contralateral 

nystagmus in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xli 

-, see also Artery, cerebellar, posterior inferior; Enceplialitia, cerebellar 

Cerebrospinal disease, question whether nystagmus when present is symptom of, Neur., 
Ophth., and Otol. Ixiii 
-fluid, circulation of, Neur. 48 

-, direct connexion with blood and lymphatic systems proved experimentally, Path, 

90, 91 

-pas.sage of bacteria from brain to, not possible, Path. 91. 

-rhinorrheea, see Uhiiwrrhwat cerebrospinal 

Cervical glands, involvement and removal of, in case of epithelioma of epiglottis (P. do Santi)> 
Laryng. 24 

-, microscopical examination in case of leukaunia from prolonged use of X-rays, 

Med. 211 

-, sympathetic, see NcrvCy cervical .sympathetic 

Cervix, carcinoma of, see Uterus^ cervix 

Cesi, Federigo, early scientific worker on microscope, Hist. 270 

Ceylon, definition of stillbirths in law establishing registration in, Epid. 91 

Chagas, Carlos, “parasitic thyroiditis'* of, relation of, to cretinism in Brazil, Child. 158, 159 

Chaldecott, J. H.—Sitting posture under general amesthetic, quoted, Ana?sth. 41 

-, some impressions of anoci-association, Amesth. 3-8 

Chalk-stones as cause of superficial ulcerations, case of (J. M. H. MacLeod), Derm. 282 
Chalmers, A. J.—Spirochietes associated with bronchitis in Tropics, M.B.L. 53 

-, and Archibald, R. G.—Two early eighteenth century treatises on tropical medicine^ 

Hist. 68 

Chalmers, A. K., “The House as a Contributory Factor to the Death-rate” alluded to, 
Epid. 14 

Chalybeate springs of United States, Bain. 23 
-, iron salts in, Bain. 23 
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Chalybeate waters, Bain. 2*2 

-, best results from, when taken from spring, Bain. 23 

-, bottled, less potent, Bain. 23 

-, containing bicarbonate of iron and sulphate of iron compared, Bain. 22 

-free'sulphuric acid and alum salts, estimation of, Bain. 22 

-, diuretic, Bain. 23 

-, indications and contra-indications for use, Bain. 23 

--, iron in, associated with other metals, Bain. 22 

-, lime in, effect on bottling, Bain. 23 

-never absolutely pure, Bain. 22 

-of Franzensbad, ^larienbad and Kissengen, Bain. 23 

-of Schwalbach, Pyrmont, and Prince de Conde (Spa), keeping qualities compare 

Bain. 23 

---, quantity to be taken at a time, Bain. 23 

---thermal or non-thermal, Bain. 22 

-, time for taking, Bain. 23 

Chambers, Miss Helen. —Pathological report on case of endothelioma of uterus, Obst. 297 
Champneys, Sir Francis H., Bt.—Introductory remarks to lecture by Surgeon-General 
Gorgas, R.S.M. Lect. 31 

Chancres, double primary, of lips, and neo-salvarsan erythema toxicum, case (G. Pernet), 
Derm. 177 

Chapman, C. W.—Discussion on case of Bazin’s disease, Clin. 9 

-discussion on case of Hodgkin’s disease, Child. 110 

--of Mongolism with alopecia, Child. 184, 185 

-of .splenic enlargement, ha?inorrhage, amemia, with oral sepsis, Clin. 6 

-- on congenital dislocation of right radius, Child. 180 

-on status lymidiaticus. Child. 198 

Charcoal, vegetable, method of translation to endothelial cells of mesenteric glands after 
prolonged experimental feeding with charcoal biscuits, Path. 155 
Charcot, production of phenomena of hysteria under influence of hypnotism by, Neur. 10 
Charcot’s disease of tarsus, bilateral (A. S. B. Bankart), Orth. 204 

Charms against disease, accident and death, rings, coins and articles of jewellery as, 
Hist. 197 

Ch.\ttebton, Edgar. —Ca.se of double tubercular iritis, Ophth. 5 

Cheadle, W. B., impaired function of liver in chronic recurrent diarrhoea in childhood, 
quoted, 31 ed. 27 

Cheatle, G. Lenthal.— The relation between ducts and acini to cysts and cancer of the 
breast, Surg. 241-244 

Check, actinomycosis of, treatment by parenchymatous injections of formalin (G. H. Alakins), 
Clin. 4 

Cheeks and nose, infection of, in empyema of antrum, case (H. J. Davis), Laryug. lOG 
Chemical analyses, results, ionic method of stating, Bain. 14 

-, diversity of methods of stating, Bain. 14 

-and physical methods of preparing colloids, R.S.M. Lect. 44 

-bodies with affinities for various parts of animal body, Ophth. 7r» 

-- method of preparing colloids, R.S.M. Lect. 43 

Chemistry, evolution in. Path. 13, 14 

Chemists, pharmaceutical, checking of prescriptions by, Therap. 18 
Cheselden Prize Medal, inscription on, Hist. 192 

Cheselden, W. “ Osteographia,” 1733, design of frontispiece copied on to medal. Hist. 194 

Chessher, Robert, orthopa'dist, Orth. 45 

Chevers, N., rarity of phthisis in India, quoted, Epid. 196 

Chick embryo and blood-plasma, best medium for growtli of human ti.ssue, 31.B.L. 9, 24 

-extract, addition to fowl-plasma for cultivation of tissue in viirOf 3I.B.L. 23 

-for cultivation of tissues in vitro, preparation of, M.B.L. 23, 24 
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Chick embryo, heart of, demonstration l)y kinematogniph, M.B.L, 43 

- --tissue, subculture of, 25 

embryonic growth in jelly-like medium, ^I.B.L. 34 

--, continuation of heart-beat under, M.B.L. 34 

--, total somatic growth, how obtainable. M.B.L. 34 

- feathers, embryonic growth from, M.B.Ij. 38 

., hatched, efTect of introduction of tubercle bacilli into hen’s egg on, Obst. 275 

— tissue, embiTonic, controlled growth en masse (somatic growth; in vitro (D. Thomson), 
:sr.B.L. vf 

-, growth in vitro, ^LB.T.. 17 

-----, development of red blood cells as seen during (D. Thomson), M.B.L. 

77-86 . 

--more rapid than that of human and other mammalian tissue, 

M.B.L. 20 

-toe, embryonic, growth under control (somatic growth), in vitro, M.B.L. 72 

Chicken, feeding experiments on, to determine relation of vitamines to malignant growth, 
Therap. 12 

Chicory, word identical with, in Babyloiiian-Assyrian medical texts. Hist. 141 
Child, aged 3 years, specimen of tuberculous kidney from (S. Boyd), Child. 114 

-, body of, determination of duration of pregnancy from examination of, Kpid. 93 

-, definition of term for registration purposes, Epid. 93 

-, safety to, in Ca'sarean section under spinal ainesthesia, 01)st. 241 

-. “stillborn,” definition proposed and formulated, Epid. 94 

Childhood, chronic recurrent diarrlupa in (F. J. Poynton, K. R. Armstrong, and I). N, 
Nabarro) (bibliography), Med. 10-32 

-- - -. cases of (F. J. Poynton, R. K. Armstrong, and I). N. Nabarro), 

Med. 10-32 

-, functions of spleen in, Child. 45 

Children, age of onset of sexual instinct in. Psych. 80, 84, 85, 87 
-, association with spirits of water. Hist. 184. 185 

- , blindness in nystagmus in, cases of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ivi 

-, blood-count and total number of leucocytes in, vary from birth to beyond puberty, 

Ophth. 108 

- - , cure of, at healing wells, explanation, Hist. 184, 185 

- —, enlargement of spleen in, discussion on. Child. 41-02 

-----J classification of forms, Child. 41, 60 

-less subject than adults to traumatic neuroses, Neur. 7. 11 

-of tuberculous and syphilitic parents, points of resemblance in, Obst. 274, 275 

-, oral sepsis in, Odont. 26 

- —, periodical vomiting in. Child. 199 

-, playroom for, absence of, in separate tcniements of houses let in lodgings in Loudon, 

Epid. 5, 6, 18 

--, rarity of tuberculosis in India among, Epid. 212 

- sacrificed to god of rain in ancient ^lexico. Hist. 185 

-sinus suppuration in, three cases (D. McKenzie), Laryng. 57 

-^ sleeping posture of, Anjesth. 39 

-, spider nasvus occurring in, Derm. 161 

-, spleen-rate, measurement of local prevalence of malaria by, Epid. 110, 111 

-, splenectomy in. Child. 46, 49, 61 

-, sudden death under ana}f?thcsia in, certain proportion of cases unavoidable, Child. 194 

-^ wasting condition in, association of status lymphaticus with. Child. 193, 194 

- —, wounds of ciliary region in, blood-count in, Oj)hth. 107, 108 
-, yellow^ fever in, Med. 52 

Chill, indication for reduction or omission of vaccine therapy, Med. 79 
China, epithelioma of oesophagus among males in, cause of, Epid. 156 
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Chiucse (the), delusions regarding, in case of paranoid dementia pnecox, Psych. 94, 95 
Chisolm, R. A.—Case of spastic diplegia, Child. 106 

-, and Smith, E. I^kllingham.—C ase of enlargement of t)ie spleen, Child. 126 

Cliittenden, dietetic experiments alluded to, Thcrap. 7 
Clilorctone as antiseptic for drug sterilization, Odont. 19 
Chlorine water in lupus vulgaris. Derm. 282 
--, method of preparation, Derm. 282 

Chloroform, administratiou by inexperienced practitioners, fatal results, Ana'sth. 18 

--facilitated and rendered safer under TnMidelenhurg posture, Anaesth. 47 

-for extraction of teeth, dangerous, Amesth. 19 

--in sitting posture, Amcstln 49, 51 

- of, mortality increasing under, Ana?sth. 22 

-of, ventricular librillation und(‘r, exciting causes, .Vinesth. 18, 19 

- - and adrenalin, combined use causing ventricular librillation, Amesth. 14 

, aspliyxia as factor in death under, .Ana'sth. 18 

_- j death under, analysis of lu9 cases recorded in Report of Antesthetics Committee, Royal 

Medical and Chirurgical Society, Amesth. 67, 68, 75-78 

- ____, cases in which overdosage can 

be excluded, Amesth. 76-78 

- ----— showing definite evidence 

of light amesthesia, .\mesth. 75, 76 
_, dt alh under, asphyxia as factor in, Amesth. 18 

___^ employment as general amesthetic in anoci-association, Amesth. 4, 12 

__, frequency of death from status lymphatiens under, Child. 198 

_^ heart aficctcd by, experimental oV)servations on, Ana sth. 57 

--- in test-tubes for destruction of mosquitoes, R.S.M. I^ect. 37 

_^ iuductioii of amesthesia with, dangerous, Aiia‘sth. 23 

_, initial effect of, that of protoplasmic stimulant, Aua'sth. 64 

__, stimulant action on nerve-centres, Amesth. 64 

_low piuceutages of, multiple ventricular tacliycardia observed under, Aiiiesth. 58 

_narcosis, condition of right and left ventricles in, Aunestli. 82 

_or etiier, employment of, contradicts principles of anoci-association, Amesth. 4 

_, overdosago, symjUoms of, Auicsth. 67 

_ overdose of, in blood, possible elTect, Amesth. 89 

_^ quantity retained in body necessary to produce cessation of respiration, Ana'sth. 67 

__^ question of sterilization of air in passage tlirough, Amesth. 37 

_, use ill autolysis of placenta for experimental production of eclampsia, Obst. 338, 340 

_ v.ipuur, strong, sudden administration to cat under influence of chloroform, Aiuestli. 

63, 64 

__, sudden reduction of, causing fibrillation of ventricles, Aujesth. 62 

_^ ventricular fibrillation, how cccurring under, Anpesth. 58 

Chloroform anyesthesia, cardiac changes under, complications involving, Amesth. 81 
- components of, Amesth. 81 

__ . - - conditions of, preceding death in human subject, Aiiiestb. 66 

_, deaths under, increase of, Amesth. 74 

__, w’ith use of regulating inhaler, .Amesth. 84 

_- deep, in horizontal posture, predisposes to surgical shock, Auaesth. 48 

___, use of atropine in, Amesth. 74, 83 

_—, failure of respiration under, Amesth. 81 

_, light administration of, maiiiteiiauco to end of operation, Anaesth. 71 

__- - - --, question of watching pulse and respiration, Amesth, 71 

-_, patient to be undisturbed till fully under, Anaisth. 70 

___, practical ])oiuts respecting, Amesth. 70, 81 

- ---should be full and continuous, Amesth. 71, 81 

_— —, asphyxia under, Amesth. 73 
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Chloroform aiiiosthesiii, light, condition of special danger under, Aiiiesth. 70 

--^ death from ventricular fibrillation occurs only in subjects of, Anaisth. 6G 

-, experimentally produced, forms of cardiac stimulation liable to produce fatal 

reacliou under, Anjcsth. 60-64 

-, rhythmical extrasystoles occurring under, Amesth. 58, 69 

-—, shock under, treatment with pituitary extract, Aiuvsth. 74 

---, sudden death under (A. G. Levy), Amesth. 57-84 

— —-(references), Aiiiesth. 78 

--^ tachycardia as precursor of ventricular fil)rillation in, Amesth. 2 

— --, use of atropine in, Amesth. 74, 813 

--, ventricular fibrillation caused by struggling during induction period, 

Amesth. 61 

-, vomiting under, Amesth 81, 82 

Chloroform poisoning, delayed, death from, distinct from death from status lymphaticus. 
Child. 190 

Chloroform syncope, erroneousness of accepted views regarding, Anajsth. 84 
—— ——-, mode of death in, Anajsth. 60 

-, description confirms theory of (Jeath by ventricular fibrillation, 

Antesth. 69 

Chlorosis benefited by water from cold spring with bicarbonate of iron and carbonic acid 
gas, Bain. 23 

-, venous, murmurs in explanation, Med. 195 

Chodowiecki, I). N. (1726-1801), “ Dance of Death,” designs, Hist. 207 
Cholangitis, recurrent, in case of recurrent jaundice, possibility discussed. Path. 22, 
Cholecystitis, acute, appendicitis and acute salpingitis, inability to diagnose between, forbids 
use of McBurney or lateral rectus sheath incision, Surg. 9 

-causing complication in htemolytic jaundice (Sir Bertrand Dawson), Clin. 103 

Choicevstotomy in treatment of hicmolytic jaundice (Sir Bertrand Dawson), Clin. 101 
-, untoward result of incision splitting rectus fibres for, Surg. 2, 7 

Cholelithiasis, diagnosis excluded in case of obliteration of hepatic duct with recurrent 
jaundice, Path. 21 

Cholera, medals and coins used as charms against (footnote). Hist. 198 

-, stools of, spirochictes in, M.B.L. 58 

-, water-borne, infection by, how produced, Odont. 73 

Chondro-dystrophia foetalis. Child. 105 

Chondro-sarcoma of pharynx (C. I. Graham), Laryng. 185 

Chondroma, multiple, non-ossifying, radiographic appearances, Electr. 67, 70 

-, ossifying, radiographic appearances, Electr. 67, 70 

( horionepithelioma, case of, with unusual features (tl. Williamson and C. Noon), Obst. 232-237 

-, diagnosis of, by Ahderhaldeirs test, Obst. 233, 236, 237 

-of uterus with cysts of ovary (T. W. Eden), Obst. 146 

-, serum diagnosis of pregnancy in, Obst. 39 

Chorionic elements, poison of eclampsia resident in, Obst. 307 

Choroid and retina, massive exudate between (J. F. Cunningham), Ophth. 75 

-, rupture of, in a myope, following labour (A. S. Cobbledick), Ophth. 5 

-, six ruptures of, in one eye, including two between the disk and the macula, 

(Chas. Wray), Ophth. 146 
-, tumour of (N. B. Harman), Ophth. 8 

Choroidal degeneration, symmetrical, in eyes of w'olf, Ophth. 25 
Choroiditis, anterior, in collared peccary, Ophth. 31 

-commencing as ring surrounding macula (A. H. Thompson), Ophtb, 7 

-, cyclitis, and keratitis in bear, Ophth. 31 

-, syphilitic, following intramuscular injection of salvarsan, condition cleariug up after 

intravenous injection, Ophth. 103 
-, tertiary, not much improved by salvarsan, Ophth. 77 
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Clioroiditis, syphilitic, troiitmcnt with salvarsiin, Ophth. 103 

Choroido-retinal degeneration and inflammation in animals (G. Coats), Ophth. lS-30 

— —---^ differential dia^^iiosis, Ophth. 18, ‘21, 26, 30 

-in albinotic raccoon, with nystagmus, Ophth. 21 

-— - in ferret, Ophth. 30 

— -in hyama, Ophth. 29 

--in spaniel, Ophth. 19 

- -- in wallaby, Ophth. 28 

-in wild sheep. Ophth. 27 

Christchurch (Hant>), phthisis death-rate, how explained, Epid. 67, 79 

Christophers, ^lajor S. R., transmission of piroplasmosis in hounds from jackals, 

quoted, Ophth. 101 

Clirobak’s instrument for decapitation ((i. G. Aldcrson), Obst. 117 
Chromatolysis of cells of Clarke's column in pellagra, Neur. 36, 37 

Church, Sir \V. S., Ht.,. K.C.B.—Proposal of vote of thanks to Surgeon-General Gorgas for 
his lecture, R.S.M. Lect. 39 

Cicatrices, perfect, production after abdominal operations, Surg. 13 

Ciliary body, wound (^f, with thr«atening of sympathetic ophthalmitis (F'.. E. Maddox), 
Child. 177 

Cirrhosis of liver, pathological changes in thyroid due to. Path. 56, 66 
. splenomegalic, with ascites, splenectomy for (S. Boyd), Clin. 133 

-, syphilitic, of liver, ascites, Talma-^lorison operatit)n, arthritis of knee (P. Turner), 

Child. 1‘24 

Civilization, advanced, an incentive to worst conditions of slum life, Epid. 19 
Clamp for external tarsorrhaphy, Oplith. ‘52 

Ci.ARK, Miss Hilda. -Tuberculosis statistics: some dinicultios in the presentation of facts 
hearing on the tuberculosis problem in a form suitable for statistical purposes, Epid. 
55-63 

Clark. Thomas, process for removing objectionable constitutents of hard water patented by, 
Bain. 18 

Clarke, IOrnest.— niscussion on a case of West's intranasal operation, Ophth. 140 
Clarke, Sir Ernest.—M edical education and (pialifications of Oliver Goldsmith, Hist. 88 
Clarke, J. Jackson.—C ase of hysterical lateral curvature, Orth. 121 

-, congenital fusion of the upper end of the radius to the ulna, Orth. 120 

-. discussion on relaxation of sacro-iliac joint, Orth. 58 

-on small epidemic of poliomyelitis, Orth. 54 

Clarke, J. Michell. —Pathological changes in case of leukiomia from prolonged nse of 
X-rays, INled. 205 

Clarke’s column, cells of, chromatolysis of, in pcdlagra, Neur. 36, 37 
Classical antiquity, achondroplasia in, Hist, 51 
-, epilepsy in. Hist. 52 

— -, gluttony in, epigrams respecting, Hist. 46 

---, introduction of beer as beverage in. Hist. 42 

— -, latrines in, transformed into baths, Hist. 47, 48 

-, lethargos and phrenitis well-recognized forms of malaria in. Hist. 37 

-, prevalence of oral sepsis in, Hist. 45 

-, public l.atrines in. Hist. 4() 

---puerperal mortality probably high in. Hist. 32 

-, question of existence of syphilis in, Hist. 39 

-, unpopularity of water-drinking in. Hist. 40 

— - --wine-bibbing among females in, Hist. 41 

- -, wine diluted before drinking in times of, Hist. 40, 41 

Claudius, Emperor, murder of, attempted by Xenophon, physician of Cos, Hist. 209 
Claustrophobia, definition of, Bain. 39 

-, residence in London or any great town inimical to, Bain. 39 
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Clavicle, clcido-cranio-dysostosis with signs pointing to pressure on brachial plexus (P. J. 

Poyntou), Clin. 50 
-, mobility of, Bain. 59 

Clay soil of London area more healthy than gravel near water-courses, Bain. 35 
Cleido-cranio dysostosis, with signs pointing to pressure on brachial plexus (F J Povntonl 
Clin. 50 • / 

Clements, death-rate from cancer, quoted, Epid. 125 
Clifton Springs (U.S.A.), saline, Bain. ‘20 
Climate of London, Bain. 87 

Clinical teaching in Rome (50-100 a.d.), alluded to by Martial, Hist. 16 

-work in relation to laboratory studies, Obst. 47, 48, 77, 83 

Clinoid process, changes occurring in, due to pituitary tumours, Electr. 58, 61 

-iu, in cases of disease of pituitary body, Electr. 60, 54, 55 

-» posterior, passage of internal carotid artery through, Electr. 61, 62 

Clippingdalb, S. D.—London as a health resort and as a sanitary city, Bain. 33-44 
Clothing, damp or new, as factor in causation of pityriasis rosea. Derm. 125, 143 

-, hanging up portions in neighbourhood of wells and statues, significance of Hist 

186, 187 

Cloves, oil of, action on irritated and inflamed pulp, Odont. 35 

Clubbing, unilateral, of fingers, case associated with axillary aneurysm on that side (H. D. 
Rolleston and E. F, W. Grellier), Clin. 13 

-, cases associated with aneurysm hitherto recorded, Clin. 14 

-, rarity, Clin. 14 

Clysters, administration of, as cause of sudden death, epigrams relating to. Hist. 12 46 
Coal-miners, exostoses about joints of, Bain. 46 
-, heterophoria among, Neur., Ophth., and Otol., Ixxvii 

-, work of, necessitates concentration of vision, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvi 

Coal-mines, illumination of, feeble, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliv 
Coats, George.—S mall superficial white rings on cornea, Ophth. 3 

-, some instances of disease in the animal eye, Ophth. 10 

Cobbett, L., experimental infection of lungs produced by bacteria spray. Path. 83 
CoBBLEDiCK, A. S.—Discussion on iritis, rheumatic and toxaemic, Ophth. 64 

-, ectasia of cornea four years after perforating wound, Ophth. 4 

-, rupture of choroid in a myope following labour, Ophth. 5 

Cobra-venom, unfiltered, subcutaneous injections into guinea-pig, result.s las tested bv 
relationship between concentration and quantity, Tberap. 67 
Cocaine and adrenalin applications in acute frontal sinus empyema, Laryng. 144 
Cocci, family of, based on morphology. Path. 5 

-, infection by, thyroid changes in. Path. 52 

-, see also Thyroid^ pathological changes in 

Coccus, pathogenic or nou-pathogenic, action denotes differentiation in species, Path. 2 
Cochlea and vestibule, impairment of, in harmony and out of harmony in cases of perceptive 
deafness (non-suppurative disease), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Iv 
Cock, E , “ Peculiar Follicular Disease,” quoted, Path. 124 
Cockayne, E. A.—Case of hereditary blue sclerotics and brittle bones, Child. 101 

-, case of Mongolian blue spots, Child. 123 

-of ocular torticollis. Child. 99 

-, congenital deficiency of vertebrae and ribs, Child. 100 

-, constriction of arm by amniotic bands. Child. 4 

-, discussion on case of Hodgkin’s disease. Child. 110 

-of spina bifida occulta, Child. 148 

-on incurvate little fingers in an Afro-Aryan child. Child. 79 

-on pneumonia and encephalitis cerebelli. Child. 122 

-, hemiplegia with very extensive nsevus. Child. 6 

-, hereditary nystagmus (male limited inheritance), Neur., Ophth., and Otol iv 

4 
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Cockayne, E. A.—Hereditary nystagmus with head movements (bibliography), Neur., Ophth., 
and Otol. iv 

-(ambi-soxual inheritance), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. ii 

CoDD, J. A. —Discus.sion on technique and standardization uf bismuth meals, Electr. 19 
Cod-liver oil and malt, avoidance in stage of remission in chronic recurrent diarrhoea in 
childhood, Med. 29 

-, curability by, of rickets, Therap. 8 

Codman, causes of painful affections of shoulder, quoted, Bain. 62 

Coeliac disease, relation to chronic recurrent diarrhoea in childhood, Med. 25, 26, 27, 28 

Coeliotomy, selection of tlic incision in, see also Abdominal mcisions 

-(0. A. Pannett), Surg. 1-15 

Coenajsthetic sense. Psych. 51 
-as basis of personality, Psych. 51 

Coffee, over-use of, causing nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxix 
Coins of Selinus (Sicily), commemorative aspect. Hist. 194 

-, Roman, as votive offerings. Hist. 192 

-, forged, Hist. 192 

-thrown into holy wells, significance of act, Hist. 186, 187 

-, see also Medals and coins 

Cold, excitability of muscles lowered by, Electr. 38, 45 

-weather, subjects of acholuric jaundice affected by. Child. 53 

Cold-bath treatment of pyrexia, practised by Moquis Indians of California, Hist. 189 

“ Colds,** treatment by vaccines, Med. 104 

Cole, J. W. E. —Case of pellagra with insanity. Psych. 1 

Cole, P. P. —Discussion on oral sep^is as predisposing cause of cancer, Odont. 52 

-, specimen from case of myxo-chondroma of the thigh, Clin. 127 

-, tumour of the thigh, Clin. 10 

Coleman, F.—Deciduous maxillary molar with attached sac of the permanent tooth germ, 
Odont. 89 

-, discussion on case of congenital absence of teeth, Odont. 86 

-of follicular odontome and three dental cysts, Odont. 79 

-on pathology of cancer of tongue, Odont. 10 

CoLENSO, R. J.— Case for diagnosis. Dorm. 263 

Colic, renal, following use of collargol in pyelo-radiography, Surg. 18 
Coliform organisms. Salmonella sub group of. Path. 7, 12 
Colitis, chronic, treatment by vaccines, Med. 95 

-(mucous), diagnosis by intestinal lavage, Bain. 6 

Collapse, shock passing into, after rupture of intestine, Surg. 87 
Collargol, distribution throughout renal cortex, Surg 27 

-, experimental .studies (K C. Lindsay), Surg. 16, 27, 29 

-, injection into one kidney only advisable, Surg. 35 

-into renal pelvis in pyelo-radiography, Surg. 17 

---•, olqections to, Surg 18 

-, watching by means of fluorescent screen not recommended, Surg. 42 

-into ureters, pathological report on condition of kidneys after death (H. M. 

Turnbull), Surg. 24-27 

-of, guide to surgical anatomy of region of kidney, Surg. 64, 65 

-, injections of, in pyelo-radiography, dangers, Surg. 61 

-, percentage of injection causing no permanent damage to kidney, Surg. 33 

-, question of route to renal cortex, Surg. 33 

-, renal pelvis must be kept full of, during exposure in pyelo-radiography, Surg. 42 

College of Physicians, Philadelphia, Assyrian medical tablet in possession of, Hist. 139 
Colies’s law, Obst. 288 

-, significance and interpretation of, needs settlement, Obst. 272 

CoLLiEK, Jamk.s.—T wo cases of Thomsen’s disease, Neur. 25 
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Collier’s lung, see Anthracosis 

Colliers, lungs of, disseminated nodules in, proof of peribronchial formation, Path. 160 
Collins, E. Treacher.—C ases of nodular opacity of cornea, quoted, Ophth. 71 
-, discussion on case of brawny scleritis, Ophth. 2 

-of irido-cyclitis occurring as early symptom of trypanosomiasis, Ophth. 74 

-on instances of disease in animal eye, Ophth. 37 

-on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 106 

Colloid jellies, adsorption by, R.S.M. Lect. 45 
-, surface development, li.S.M. Lect. 45 

-silver oxide (cargentos), injection into renal pelvis in pyelo-radiography, Surg. 18 

Colloidal action of mineral waters, R.S.M. Lect. 50 

-state, living bodies found from material in, R.S.M. Lect. 41 

Colloids and cr^'stalloids, relations between, R.S.M. Lect. 42 

-, artificial, R.S.M. Lect. 43 

-, adsorption of, R.S.M. Lect. 44, 45 

-, granules in, R.S.M. Lect. 44 

-, preparation. Brownian movements in, R.S.M. Lect. 44 

-, methods, R.S.M. Lect. 43 

-, catalytic power of, R.S.M. Lect. 46 

-, interaction of, R.S.M. Lect. 46 

-in water of La Bourboule, R.S.M. Lect. 51 

-, natural, R.S.M. Lect. 42 

-, negative, R.S.M. Lect. 45 

-, observation under ultra-microscope, R.S.M. Lect. 42 

-, positive, R.S.M. Lect. 45 

-, stable and imstable, R.S.M. Lect. 46 

-, transportation by electrodes, R.S.M. Lect. 45 

(>ollosal hydrarg. (Crookes), bactericidal agency, R.S.M. Lect. 52 
Colon, adenomata, multiple, of (G. P. Newbolt), Surg. 272 

-and caecum, entire, removed in case of severe auto-intoxication (P. Lockhart Mummery) 

Proct. 72 

-and rectum, multiple polypi of (Lionel E. C. Norbury), Proct. 195 

-bacilli in vi^o and in pure cultures, electrically induced changes (C. Russ), Path. 140 

-bacillus, infection, chronic, of urinary tract, drainage in, Med. 74 

-, dilatation, chronic, due to chronic recurrent diarrhoea in childhood, Med. 29, 30 

-, congenital (Hirschsprung’s disease), case of (G. Max Page), Child. 102 

-^ question of duration of life in cases of. Child. 103, 104 

-, treatment by operation, Child. 103, 104 

-, emptiness of, essential during X-ray examination of intestines, Electr. 13 

-, haemorrhagic ulceration of, acute, with toxic infection of spinal cord, Neur. 44 

-, multiple polypi of, becoming carcinomatous (Ivor Back), Proct. 193 

-, pelvic, columnar carcinoma of, in case of multiple adenomata (C. Gordon Watson), 

Proct. 194 

-^ compressed omega-shaped intra-abdominal loop of, Obst. 168 

-, diverticulitis of (R. M. Vick), Proct. 262 

-, meconium - distended, pressure by, producing adhesions in ileo-c»cal region, 

Obst. 167 

-fixation of caecum and appendix, Obst. 167 

-, sigmoid pelvic, adenomyoma invading, Obst. 397 

-, transverse, obstruction in, caused by kink (C. Fred. Bailey), Electr. 2 

-, ptosis, due to passage of bismuth meals through intestinal tract, Electr. 19 

Colon (Panama), yellow fever in, measures for suppression, R.S.!M. 33 
Colorado, carnosite and pitchblende found in, Bain. 32 

Colour-blindness, distribution of light and shade in spectrum of subjects of, Neur., Ophth., 
and Otol., Ixxxi 

-, sex-limited disease, Obst. 93 
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Colour of foreign bodies, making extraction more difficult (D. R. Paterson), Laryng. 27 
Colostomy, preliminary, in operations for recto-vaginal fistula, question of, Obst. 259 

-, treatment of superior recto-vaginal fistula by abdominal route after (T. Watts 

Eden). Obst. 243-260 
Columbia Springs, N.Y., saline, Bain. 20 

CoLYKR, J. F.—Discussion on pathology of cancer of tongue, Odont: 8 

-, discussion on rheum*atoid arthritis and septic teeth, Odont. 26 

-, on epithelioma of gum and sepsis, quoted, Odont. 37 

-, report on the additions to the Odontological Museum during the past year, Odont. 87 

Coma, COj in alveolar air of diabetics in relation to onset of, demonstration of Fridericia’s 
method of meisuring it clinically (E. T. Poulton), Med. 171 
Comedo in case of cutaneous atrophy (A. Whitfield), Derm. 87 
Comedones, grouped, in a girl ( J. M. H. MacLeod), Derm. Ill 

Commission des Faux Min^rales (Academie de Medecine), work of, in relation to mineral 
waters in France, Bain. 25 

Commutators, effect on condenser discharges, Electr. 37 

Compensation, pecuniary, arising from accidents, effect of medical and legal advisers’ action 
on patient claiming, Neur. 8, 9 

-, cases of miners’ nystagmus receiving, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlv 

-, for accidents, “ lump sum” method under Employers’ Liability Act, Neur. 12, 13 

-, prospects of, how affecting nervous disturbances from railway injuries, Neur. 6, 7 

(’omplement-fixation test, application in deciduoma malignum, Obst. 43 

-in toxicoses of pregnancy to test variations of ferments, Obst. 43 

-in demonstration of pathogenicity of Micrococcus deformans in rheumatoid arthritis. 

Path. 27-30 

-of placental ferment, Obst. 43 

-in diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, Med. 161, 166, 168, 169, 170 

-, method of deciding whether reaction positive or negative, Med. 

161, 162 

Compositors, nystagmus in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 

Comrie and Buchan, congenital anaemia with jaundice and splenomegaly, quoted. Child. 42 
Gonative aspect of emotion, Psych. 105 

-disposition in sexual instinct. Psych. 73 

Conception, views of Solinus on, Hist. 221, 222 

Conceptions of tabetic or tabo-paralytic women with tabetic or tabo-paralytic men, results of, 
Obst. 288, 289 

-in syphilitic mothers, before and after infection, results, Obst. 283 

Condenser discharges, effect of commutator on, Electr. 37 
-, measurement of, Electr. 40 

-, replacement of induction coil by, in electrical treatment of paralysed muscles, 

Electr. 37, 39 

Condensers, advantages from, pecured by small capacities and high voltages, Electr. 87, 40 

-in testing muscle, single impulse sufficient, Electr. 37 

-of paralysed muscles, Electr. 40, 41 

-, larger sized necessary in partial reaction of degeneration, Electr. 41 

-, largest size necessary in complete reaction of degeneration. Elect. 42 

--^ small-sized preferable as routine, Electr. 41 

-, value in prognosis, Electr. 42, 43 

-in treatment of paralysed muscles, rapidity of discharges requisite, Electr. 37 

-, succession of discharges required, Electr. 37 

Conduct and mind, groups of correlated disorders of. Psych. 10 

-, insanity constitutes unrecognized or unself-recognized disorder of, Psych. 6, 13, 14 

-, human, psychological hedonism not the prime mover of, Psych. 67, 80 

-, insane, defined, Psych. 6 

-, insanity disorder of. Psych. 3, 4, 5 

-, proposition explained. Psych. 5 
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Confections, uniform doso of, Therap. 19 
Conjunctiva, bacterial infection of. Path. 74 

-, means for keeping open after filtration operation, Opbth. 1‘28 

-raised by leakage of aqueous in filtration operation, value of, Ophth. 130 

Conjunctivitis, purulent, causing blindness, nystagmus occurring in, Ncur., Ophth., and 
Otol. Ivi 

Connective tissue, growth in vitro, M.B.L. 35 

Connolly, J. H.—Deformities of both external ears in a boy, aged 8, Otol. 42 

-, large pulsating vessel in right portion of posterior pharyngeal wall, partly concealed 

behind right tonsil in boy, aged 5, Laryng. 25 
Constipation alternating with chronic recurrent diarrhoea in childhood, Mod. 11 

-, obstinate, treatment by rhythmically varying electric current, Electr. 46 

-of cumulative nature, Electr. 13 

-, value of prunes in relief of, known amongst Romans, Hist. 25 

Consultations, medical, caricatures of. Hist. 208 
Contrectation, sex impulse, Psych. 73 
Contrex^ville, mineral waters of, Bain. 19 
Convulsions, charms against, Hist. 198 

- following administration of salvarsan and neo-salvarsan in subjects of congenital 

syphilis, Ophth. 108 

-, production in experimental eclampsia in lower animals, Obst. 335 

Cook, A. H.—Discussion on recent researches on emetine and its value as a therapeutic 
agent in amoebiasis and other diseases, Therap. 50 
Cook, E. N. —Discussion on recent researches on emetine and its value as a therapeutic 
agent in amoebiasis and other diseases, Therap. 50 
Cook, Nield, Human and Bovine Tuberculosis in India,” quoted, Epid, 213, 214 
Cooper, R. Higham.— Discussion on technique and standardization of bismuth meals, 
Electr. 18 

-, and Shaw, H. Batty.— On a change occurring in the pelvis in a case of prepuberal 

atrophy of the testicles, Med. 40-47 

Co-ordination, deficient development, difficulty in testing in physiological nystagmus, Neiir., 
Ophth., and Otol. Ixxviii 

Cope, V. Zachary.— Case of extradural haemorrhage causing slight aphasia from pressure 
over Broca’s convolution, Clin. 123 
-, early diagnosis and treatment of ruptured intestine, Surg. 86 

-, notes of a case of traumatic sensory aphasia, treated successfully by trephining and 

removal of clot, Clin. 128 

-, the early diagnosis and treatment of ruptured intestine, Surg. 86-104, 107 

-(references), Surg. 95 

Copper, colloidal, in treatment of cancer, R.S.M. Lect. 49 
Corbett, Dudley. —Case of lichen planus hypertrophicus, Derm. 117 

-, case of mycosis fungoides. Derm. 284 

-of syphilitic macrocheilia, Derm. 49 

-, discussion on bilateral telangiectasis, Derm. 182 

-on case for diagnosis, (?) epithelioma. Derm. 80 

--of alopecia following severe impetigo of scalp. Derm. Ill 

-of xantho-erythrodermia perstans. Derm. 17 

-, new radiometer for Sabouraud’s pastilles. Derm. 30 

-, treatment of diseases of the skin with X-rays and ultra-violet light, Electr. 32 

Cornese, congenital opacity with microphthalmos (ll. Grimsdale), Ophth. 47 
Cornea, conical, see Keratoconus 

-, ectasia of, four years after perforating wound (A. S. Cobbledick), Ophth. 4 

-, opacity of, congenital diffuse, non-inflammatory in two sisters (F. ^loxon), Ophth. 67 

-, diffuse non-inflammatory (bibliography), Ophth. 69 

-, due to intra-uterine inflammation, Ophth. 68 
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Cornea, opacity of, due to ocular malformations, Ophth. 68 
-nodular (A. MacNab), Ophth. 70 

-, with hyaline deposits beneath Bowman’s membrane, Ophth. 71 

-, varieties of, Ophth. 68 

-, small superficial white rings on (G. Coats), Ophth. 3 

-, tissue of, question as to passage of salvarsan into, Ophth. 79 

Corner, E. M. — A method of access to the hip-joint, Orth. 125-136 

-, discussion on case of deformity of long bones (osteogenesis imperfecta), Clin. 12G 

-, notes of a case illustrative of an artificial anterior crucial ligament, demonstrating the 

action of that ligament, Clin. 120 

-, and DE Mowbray, R. M.— Case of fractured spine of the tibia, Clin. 122 

CORNEY, B. Glanvill, I.S.O.—Some physiological phantasies of third century repute. Hist. 
217-227 

Cornflour as medium of suspension for bismuth meal, Electr. 8, 14 

Comil and Ranvier, theory as to production of osteophytes and exostosis, quoted, Bain. 45 

Cornwall, immersion treatment of insanity in, Hist. 188 

Coroner’s jur>% ignorance of technical details of fatalities under, Ansesth. 23 

Corpora amylacea, significance of, in cases of intra-ocular tumour, Ophth. 124 

Corpus luteum, destruction in early stage of pregnancy, effects, Obst. 66 

--, influence upon fertilization and embedding of ovum, Obst. 79 

-, relation to nutrition of ovum, Obst. 77 

-, uterus and mammary glands, functional relationship between, Obst. 83 

Correlation, partial, in measurement of extent of relationship between phthisis mortality 
(male and female) and various age-groups, male or female, Epid. 41-50 
Corstopitum, image discovered at. Hist. 191 
Cosmas, mention in Greek Antholog>% Hist. 9 
C’osmetics, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 49 

Cough reflex, loss of, in operations on nose and throat during general anaesthesia, Ansesth. 
52, 53 

Coulter, R. J.—Discussion on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixi 

Counter-irritation, continuous, in treatment of arthritis deformans (W. J. Midelton), Clin. 19 
-in rheumatoid arthritis. Child. 8 

-in treatment of cases of dermatitis herpetiformis (W. J. Midelton), Child. 30 

Coventina, goddess, discovery of votive offerings to. Hist. 191 

Cow, fatal septicaemia in, due to Gaertner’s bacillus, Epid. 172, 184, 136 

Cows, buffaloes less affected with tuberculosis than, in India, Epid. 219 

-, infection by Gaertner bacillus, Epid. 183 

Cow's milk feeding in relation to nervous cretinism, ChDd. 163 

Coxa vara, double, diagnosis from congenital dislocation of hips, difficult, Orth. 123 

-, infantile type, in girl, aged 3 (P. B. Roth), Orth. 122 

Coxalgia, pseudo-, see Pseudo-coxalgia 
Cramp, charms against. Hist. 198 
Cramp-rings, use of. Hist. 198 

Cramps, remedy for, in Babylonian-As.syrian medicine, Hist. 169, 171 

Cranium, suppuration and wounds of, treatment by colloidal manganese, R.S.M. Lect. 48 

Crawford, Raymond H. P.—Martial and medicine. Hist. 16-29 

-, English versions of epigrams, alluded to, Hist. 202 

-, note on touching for king’s evil. Hist. 284 

Cremation, medals relating to, Hist. 196 
Cretans, ill-repute of, in antiquity. Hist. 226 
Cretinism, case of (F. Langmead), Child. 15 

-, characteristics of, Mongolian imbecility in, Child. 16 

-, nervous (R. McCarrison), Child. 157 

-, case of (F. G. Crookshank), Child. 26 

--, cases recorded in England, Child. 160 
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Cretinism, nervous, cow’s milk feeding in relation to, Child. 163 
-, diagnosis, Child. 157 

-, distinction from “ cerebral diplegia,’’ Child. 168, 160, 162 

-, duo to defective thyroid function in mother, Child. 161-163 

-, in relation to Chagas’s “parasitic thyroidism” (trypanosoma infection) in Brazil, 

Child. 158, 159 

-, mode of origin of athyroidism or hypothyroidism in, Child. 161 

-, prevalence of. Child. 158 

-, prevention and treatment. Child. 162-164 

-, symptoms, Cliild. 167 

-due to thyro-parathyroid defect. Child. 160, 164 

Crico-arytamoid joint, fixed, phthisis, healed tertiary syphilis (T. B. Layton), Laryng. 16 
Cridland, Bernard.—D iscussion on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxiv 
Crile, injection of local analgesic into mesentery, Anassth. 11 

-, shock to brain cells during operations, quoted, Anoesth. 3 

Crile’s tubes, use of, .Aiuesth. 40 

Crinagoras, epigram mentioning presentation of toothpick. Hist. 45 

Critchett, Sir — Discussion on case of diffuse non-inflammatory corneal opacity, 
Ophth. 69 

-, discussion on case of sympathetic ophthalmia after removal of secondary cataract, 

Ophth, 96 

-on central unilateral iritis, Ophth. 7 

-on experimental glasses (in connexion with glass-workers’ cataract), Ophth. 50 

-on instances of disease in animal eye, Ophth. 37 

-on iritis, rheumatic and toxaemic, Ophth. 66 

-on operative treatment of keratoconus, Ophth. 156 

-on rupture of the optic nerve at the lamina cribrosa, Ophth. 160 

-on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 108 

Crocker, H. Radcliffo, age and sex incidence of pityriasis rosea. Derm. 128, 129 

-, duration of eruption of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 181 

-, infectious nature of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 124, 125 

-, prevalence of pityriasis rosea. Derm. 129 

-, treatment of pityriasis rosea. Derm. 136 

Croft, J., case of ruptured intestine treated by operation, quoted, Surg. 90, 91, 105 
Crookes, H., method of preparing colloids, R.S.M. Lcct. 43 
Crookes’s c )llosal hydrarg., see Callosal hydrarg. 

Crookes, Sir William, O.^I., P.R.S., specimens of experimental glasses prepared by, hy 
synthesis, for purpose of cutting off heat and ultra-violet radiation (exhibited by J. H. 
Parsons), Ophth. 48 

Crookshank, F. (t. — Case of congenital heart di.sease, Child. 108 

-, case of (?) insufticiency of endocrinic glands. Child. 69 

-of jaw-winking, Child. 28 

-of nervous cretinism. Child. 26 

-of pre-adolcscont dyspituitarism, Child. 80 

-, cases of nervous cretinism. Child. 160 

-, discussion on case of abnormal development and fragility of bones, Child. 155 

-, incurvate little fingers in an Afro-Aryan child. Child. 79 

-, notes of a case of auomaloui?i development. Child. 21 

-, skiagrams of case of dactylar deformity from amniotic bands, Child. 28 

-, and Norbury, L. E. C.—Cases of bilateral congenital hip in twins, Child. 26 

Crowe, H. Warren.—M ethod of testing the sugar reactions of bacteria. Path. 144 
-, primary cause of rheumatoid arthritis, Path. 25 

Crucial ligament, anterior, artificial, case illustrative of, demonstrating action of that 
ligament (E. M. Corner), Clin. 120 

Cruise, R. R.— Discussion on instances of disease in animal eye, Ophth. 39 
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Cryptorchism, thickening of tubuli in, Path. 164 
Crystalloids and colloids, relations between, R.S.M. Lect. 64 

Cubitus varus followdng fracture of lower cud of humerus (P. Turner), Child. 1‘23 
Culion Leper Colony, diet of unpolished rice causing practical extinction of deaths from 
beriberi at, Therap. 13 

Culliugwortb, C. J., term “clinically malignant uterus” employed by, Obst. 380 
Ci MBEKBATCH, K. P.—Case of keloid treated by X-rays, Electr. 1 

-, the electrical testing of muscle and nerve, with special reference to the new method 

in which condensers are used, kdectr. 38 
Cumont, F., Mithraic amulets and talismans referred to. Hist. 200 
CcNNiNGHAM, J. F.—Case of massive exudate between retina and choroid, Opbth. 75 

-, nystagmus on covering one eye, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xi 

Cupping glasses, riddles relating to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 7 

Curettage in uncontrollable uterine haemorrhage, Obst. 208-209 

Curette, passage into frontal sinus after intranasal operation, Laryng. 136 

Curie unit of measurement of radio-activity, Bain. 29 

Curschmann’s .spiral, vaccine obtained from, used in asthma, iMed. 82 

Curtin, E.—Case of tuberculosis treated by trypsin, Cliild. 181 

-, discussion on status lymphaticus, Child. 198 

Curtis, Henry.—C ase of primary squamous epithelioma on the external aspect of the left 
nostril, illustrating the modern extensive operation for radical cure, Clin. 109-113 
-, case of excision of shoulder performed fifty years ago, Clin. 62 

-, on the most efficient method of drainage in septic peritonitis, and J for its preveutiou in 

immediate suture of perforated gastric and duodenal ulcers, «tc., Surg. 172-184 

-shock passing into collapse after rupture of intestine, quoted, Surg. 87 

Cushing, H., acromeg.aly changing into dystrophia adiposo genitalis, quoted, Obst. 73 

-, enlargements of sella turcica occurring with primary growths arising from pituitary 

body, types of, quoted, Clin. 48 

Cushny, A. R., F.R.S., possible relation of ventricular fibrillation to anomalous blood-pressure 
curves, quoted, Anresth. 58 

Cyclitis, choroiditis, and keratitis in a bear, Ophth. 31 

Cypress, name for, in Semitic language, Hist. 141 

Cyprus, breeding places of anophelines in, Epid. 110, 111, 112. 113 

-, Government of, sanitary department wanting in, Epid. 113 

-, malaria in (Sir R. Ross), Epid. 107 

-, report on, Epid. 112, 113 

-, reduction of mosquitoes in, Epid. 113 

-, registration of stillbirths not compulsory in, Epid. 89 

-, seasonal prevalence of rainfall in, Epid. 110 

-, spleen-rate high in, P^pid. 113 

Cyst, dental, after fracture of incisor tooth (P. Turner), Child. 73 

-, mesenteric, simulating an intussusception (P. Turner and H. Tipping), Child. 29 

-of cjecum in a child causing intestinal obstruction, resection of inte.stine, recovery 

(W. Girling Ball), Child. 82 

-, phaiy’ngeal, case of (W. Pouglas Harmer), Laryng. 97 

-, thyro-glossal, specimen of, causing dyspnoea (A. J. Wright), Laryng. 38 

Cysticercus, subcutaneous, multiple, resembling fibroma, Derm. 163 
Cysts, abnormal, on shoulders (E. IVitchard), Child. 67 

-and cancer of breast, relation between ducts and acini to (G. L. Cheatle), Surg, 241-*244 

-, dentigerous (W. H. Dolamorc), Odont. 75 

-of breast, Surg. 277 

--, subcutaneous, multiple, in the arms (Pldmund Cautley), Child. 88 

Cytology', researches in, importance of kinematograph in connexion with, M.B.L. 43 
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Dacryocystitis, West’s intramisal operation for, case of (H. Whale), Ophth. 139 
Dacryocystotomy, intranasal, double, for lachrymal disease, Laryng. 76 
Dalb, H. H.—Discussion on therapeutic value of hormones, Therap. 34 
Dalton, Norman.— Discussion on syphilis of liver, with picture of Banti’s disease, Mod. 6 
D’Amarto degli Arniati, Salvino, inventor of convex glasses for use as spectacles, Hist. 248 
Damian, mention in Greek Anthology, Hist. 9 

Dance, national, to cure disease practised by Klamath Indians, Hist. 189 
“ Dance of Death,” designs, Hist. 207 
-, series, Hist. 201 

Daniel, Peter.— Discussion on multiple polypi of rectum and colon, Proct. 196 

-, discussion on oral sepsis as predisposing cause of cancer, Odont. 60 

-on cancer in connexion with sepsis, quoted, Odont. 38 

-on development of gastric ulcer from gastritis, quoted, Odont. 45 

Darier, pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 123 

-gigantea, quoted, Derm. 132, 133 

Dark adaptation, condition of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxx, Ixsxiii 
Darkness, effect on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxiii 
-, nystagmus in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii 

Darwin, C., difference between species and well-marked varieties, quoted. Path. 3 
-, evolution of species, alluded to, Path. 1 

Dauber, J. H. —Discussion on selection of incision in coeliotomy, Surg. 13 
Dauphin^, Isle of, tropical diseases in, in early eighteenth century. Hist. 100-102 
Davies, Lieut.-Col. A.M.—Discussion on malaria in Cyprus and Greece, Epid. 115 
Davies, Ivor J.—Carbon monoxide poisoning in the Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 49-68 

-, two cases of erythema due to carbon monoxide poisoning, Derm. 237 

Davies, Leighton. —Discussion on case of brawny scleritis, Ophth. 2 
-, discussion on treatment of lachrymal stenosis, Ophth. 44 

Da Vinci, Leonardo, investigated some effects of concave and convex glasses, Hist. 249 
Davis, E. D. —Case of advanced laryngeal tuberculosis treated by tracheotomy and curetting, 
Laryng. 200 

-, case of fracture of the base of the skull with an unusual appearance of the drum 

observed some months after the injury, Otol. 48 

-of gummatous perichondritis, Laryng. 200 

-ulceration of the larynx, Laryng. 199 

-of myasthenia gravis, with affection of larynx and .soft palate, Laryng. 63, 65 

-of ossiculectomy, Otol. 51 

-of tuberculosis of the mastoid, Otol. 49 

-, discussion on case of aphonia, Laryng. 48 

-of aural vertigo, Otol. 26 

-of fracture of base of skull, Otol. 48 

-on double intranasal dacryocystotomy for lachrymal disease, Laryng. 78 

-on laryngeal diverticula, Laryng. 30 

-tumour, (?) adenoma of right ventricular band, Laryng- 112 

-— on malignant disease of ethmoid, Laryng. 110 

-on posture in relation to general anaesthesia, Amesth. 53 

-, note of the result of treatment of an unusual case of adductor paresis, Laiymg. 95 

-, post-mortem specimen of a radical mastoid operation performed six months; before 

death, Otol. 52 

-, skiagrams of a pin in the retropharyngeal space, Laryng. 68 

-specimens obtained from a case of laryngo-fissure for epithelioma of the right vocal cord, 

Laryng. 196 

-, two examples of foreign bodies removed from pharynx by suspension laryngoscopy, 

Laryng. 67 

-, unusual case of adductor paresis, Laryng. 66 

Davis, Haldin. —Case of mycosis fungoides. Derm. 15 
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Davis, Haldin.—C ase of psoriasis in very young infant, Derm. 35 

-, discussion on case for diagnosis, (?) epithelioma. Derm. 79 

-of pityriasis rubra pilaris, Derm. 73 

-of subcutaneous grauulomata, Clin. 19 

-on Paget’s disease of the nipple. Derm. 266 

--on unusual case of syphilis. Derm. 94 

Davis, H. J. — Case of abnormal artery on wall of pharynx, Laryng. 104 

-—-, case of bilateral temporo-sphenoidal ab.sces.s in girl, aged 16, operations, recovery, 
Otol. 69 

-of congenital imperforate meatus, Otol. 36 

-of destruction of nasal septum, Laryng. 104 

-of double multiple exostoses, Otol. 68 

-of empyema of the antrum with infection of the nose and cheeks, Laryng. 106 

-of heri)es zoster of the auricle and mastoid region, Otol. 34 

-of necrosis of the palate, Laryng. 104 

— --of peculiar deformity of lower jaw in girl, aged 18, Laryng. 22 

-, discussion on case for diagnosis, (?) lupus, syphilis, or mixed infection, Laryng. 186 

-of carcinoma of maxillary antrum, Laryng. 207 

— --on chronic suppurative otitis media, Otol. 32 

-on double abductor paralysis in a child, Laryng. 94 

— -on foreign body removed by direct laryngoscopy, Laryng. 84 

-on intranasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 166 

-on large pulsating vessel in pharyngeal wall, Lar>’ng. 26 

— -on method of dealing with auditory meatus, Otol. 61 

-on post-mortem specimen of malignant disease of ear, Otol. 11 

-on removal of green pea from bronchus, Laryng. 4 

-on specimen from case of laryngo-fissure, Laryng. 197 

-on stenosis of external auditory meatus, Otol. 66 

-on tumour of soft palate, Laryng. 15 

-on uncapping the external semicircular canal for ^I6ni^re‘s symptoms, Otol. 43 

-, fixation of right vocal cord producing no symptoms, in man, agod 61, Laryng. 21 

-, malignant disease of the ethmoid extending along the antral roof and perforating the 

maxilla at the outer angle of the orbit, Laryng. 107 

-, minute growth (? fibroma) on anterior third of left cord in a woman, aged 36, 

Laryng. 20 

-, pathological specimens of tonsils from a case of lymphatic leukaemia, Laryng. 99 

-, photograph showing two primary sores on the lip and angle of the mouth, Laryng. 103 

-, preparation showing the left recurrent laryngeal nerve involved in a mass of lympho- 

matous glands, Laryng. 99 

——, skiagram showing farthing in oesophagus of child, aged 2, Laryng. 20 
Daw barn *8 sign in inflammation of subacromial bursa, Bain. 61 

Dawson, Sir Bertrand.—D iscussion on case of splenomegaly with gastro-intestinal haemor¬ 
rhages, Clin. 96 

-, discussion on splenectomy for congenital acholuric jaundice, Clin. 85 

-, enlarged spleen with cirrhosis of liver, treatment by splenectomy, Clin. 105 

-, haemolytic jaundice complicated by cholecystitis, Clin. 103 

-, treatment by cholecystotomy and later splenectomy, cure, Clin. 101 

Day-blindness, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxvii 

Day dreams, biological function and psychological structure similar to those of delusions. 
Psych. 89, 90 
-, sexual. Psych. 108 

Daylight, walking in, in fresh air, remedy for miners’ nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. 
Ixxxiv 

Dead Sea, chloride of magnesium present in, Bain. 20 
Deaf-mute, delusions developed by. Psych. 90 
Deafness complicating injury to left ear, Otol. 1 
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Deafness, epigrams alluding to, Hist. 53 

- (perceptive), analysis of thirty-six cases (non-suppurative disease) with cochlear and 

vestibular impairment out of harmony, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Iv 

-in harmony, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. liv 

-(post-traumatic), with nystagmus, functional deafness excluded by vestibular tests 

(D. McKenzie), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xv 
Death and the doctor playing for human lives, cartoons representing. Hist. 205, 206 

-, art and epigram regarding science and medicine in relation to (F. Parkes Weber), 

Hist. 192-217 

-, causes of, strange examples recorded in Greek Anthology, Hist. 211 

-, references to, in epitaphs in Greek Anthology, Hist. 34, 35 

-, related in epitaphs, Hist. 210, 211 

— — certificates generally issued prior to post-mortem examinations, Epid. 164 

-influencing recorded death-rate of cancer, Epid. 164 

-must be made confidential documents, Epid. 164 

-certification, Select Committee on, recommendation of, quoted, Epid. 96 

-, charms against, Hist. 197 

-, essential indication of, Epid. 94, 99 

-, horrors attendant on, engravings and caricatures the subject of, Hist. 212, 213 

-^ Latin poems alluding to, Hist. 212, 213 

-, idea of, consolation for, afforded by evils of old age and disease. Hist. 215-217 

-, inscriptions on medals relating to. Hist. 192 

-, intra-uterine, Obst. 263 

-, lessons to be learned from. Hist. 192 

-, medical epigrams referring to. Hist. 204, 205 

-, a negation, and incapable of strict definition, Epid. 94 

-, personification of, in engravings and paintings. Hist. 196 

-personified striding through land, engraving of. Hist. 194, 195 

-, physicians falling victims to, representation in art. Hist. 201 

-, position of medicine towards. Hist. 201 

-public certifiers or verifiers of, Epid. 96, 103, 106 

-registration in India, methods primitive, Epid. 197 

-, sudden, from status lymphaticus, during general and local ana?sthesia. Child. 189, 190, 

196, 198, 199 

-, relation of asphyxia to, Anaesth. 73 

-, under anaesthesia, cause discussed. Child. 193, 196-200 

-in children, certain proportion of cases unavoidable. Child. 194 

-light chloroform anaesthesia (A. G. Levy), Anaesth. 57-84 

-, usefulness of physicians to. Hist. 202 

Deaths at different ages, references to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 33, 34 

-under chloroform anaesthesia, increase of, Anaesth. 74 

Debility, general, benefited by chalybeate waters, Bain. 23 
Decapitation, Chrobak’s instrument for (G. G. Alderson), Obst. 117 
“ De causis et curis Morborum *’ probably wrongly attributed to St. Hildegard, Hist. 2 
Decidua, capsularis, partial development of placenta on (Mrs. P. E. Willey), Obst. 299 
-changes in, in accidental haemorrhage, Obst. 331 

Decidual cast from unimpregnated horn of didelphic uterus (J. Braxton Hicks for T. G. 

Stevens), Obst. 221 
-surface of placenta, Obst. 313 

-vessel, effect of escape of blood, from into placental blood-lake, Obst. 312 

Dcciduoma malignum, application of complement-fixation test in cases of, Obst. 43 
Decoctions, dose of, uniform, Therap. 19 

Deddington, Oxfordshire, small epidemic of poliomyelitis near (P. B. Roth), Orth. 47 
Deficiency in diet, qualitative, Therap. 9 

Deformity of bones and splenomegaly in two sisters (F. Langniead), Child. 39 
-of unusual type in paralysis of serratus magnus (R. C. Elmslie), Orth. 116 
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T^oformities of joints, apparatus for reduction of, with spec al reference to knee (C. M. Page), 
Orth. 113 

-physical, caricatures of, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 50 

-, hatred of, among ancient Greeks, Hist. 50 

-, unusual, in case of infantile paralysis of early onset (E. Bellingham Smith), Child. 18 

de Gordon, Bernard, early mention of convex glasses by. Hist. 248 

Deiters’s nucleus and medullary centres, connexion Ixitwcen a difficulty in testing for physio¬ 
logical nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxviii 

-, connexion of vestibular nerve with, Neur., Ophth., and Otol, xxix, xxx 

Dklepine, S.—Discussion on outbreak of food poisoning caused by the Bacillus'^enteritidis 
of Gacrtner in milk, Epid. 184 

Delirium and insanity, relations between, Psych. 11, 12, 13, 14 

-in pneumonia, effect of vaccine therapy on, Med. 102 

Delivery at birth, methods of, view's of Solinus on. Hist. 222 

-, safe, thank.sgivings for, recorded in Greek Anthology, Hist. 32 

Della Giambattista, portrait of, Hist. 255 

Della Porta on compound microscopes. Hist. 256 

Delusions accompanying case of paranoid dementia praecox, Psych. 02 

-, nature explained. Psych 98 

-, biological function and psychological structure of day-dreams same as those of. 

Psych. 89, 90 

- -significance of (H. Devine), Psych, 89-108 

-, discussion on. Psych. 103-110 

-developed by deaf-mute, Pvseh. 90 

-, formation of, mental healing process, Psych. 104 

-in dementia pra*cox, Psych. 91 

-, indications of disease-process already dealt with by organism. Psych. 104 

-, psychology of, discussed. Psych. 104 

-temporarily following Trendelenburg posture in general ansesthesia, Anaisth. 44 

-, treatment of. Psych. 104, 105 

de Mayernc, Sir Theodore, observations on small iiisects with a magnifying glass, Hist. 268 
Dementia, arteriopathic, exhibiting apraxia (W. H. B. Stoddart), Psych. 15 

-paranoides, cases of (W. H. B. Stoddart), Psych. 17 

-prsecox (?), case for diagnosis (R. Brown), Psych. 19 

-, delusions in. Psych, 91 

-, paranoid, case of, Psych. 92 

-, “Chinese” delusion in, Psych. 94, 95 

-, delusions accompanying, Psych. 92 

-, nature explained, Psych. 98 

-, expansive ideas in. Psych. 97, 102 

--—, failure to react to w'ord-association experiments. Psych. 94 

-, influence of family complex shown in, Psych. 100 

--, mechanism of projection exhibited in, Psych. 101 

-of wish fulfilment in. Psych. 101 

-, petty annoyances magnified into persecution by patient. Psych. 96, 96 

---, “ shut-in ” personality present in, Psych. 98 

-, strangled sex-impulse in. Psych. 99, 101 

-, wish fulfilments in regard to marriage. Psych. 98 

Demon theory of disea.se. Hist. 172, 176 
-among Jews, Hist. 172 

Demoniac possession, incantations as directed against. Hist. 113 
Demons, acute epidemic diseases personified as, in works of art, Hist. 195 
-, Babylonian and Assyrian, heads of, Med. 114 

-, exorcising of, articles of food and medical remedies used in connexion with, Hist. 115, 116 

-, influence of, in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine, Hist. 168 
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Demons personifying various forms of disease, Hist. 114, 115 

-, substances mixed in drugs to disgust, Hist. 158-162 

-- taking possession of body and crying out, belief in. Hist. 141 

DB Mowbray, R. M., and Corner, E. M. — Case of fractured spine of the tibia, 
Clin. 122 

Dempsey, Patrick.—C ase of oesophageal diverticulum, Laryng. 52 

Denmark, registration of stillbirths not compulsory but universally carried out in, Epid. 89 
Dental chair, posture in, under general anaesthesia, Ansesth. 41 

-cysts, throe, and follicular odontome in woman (F. St. J. Steadman), Odont. 79 

-irritation and eye diseases, Ophth. 56, 57 

-operations, danger of semi-recumbent posture in, under general anaesthesia, Anaesth, 41 

Dentalone, see Zinc oxide, iodoform and dentalone 
Dentifrices in use amongst Romans, allusions to. Hist. 22, 23 
Dentigerous cysts (W. H. Dolamore), Odont. 75 
Dentine, artificial, as “ capping ” material, Odont. 33 

-, carious and secondary, in pulp chamber, Odont. 15, 16 

-, decalcification of, in dental caries, Odont. 12 

-, decalcified, invasion and dissolution by micro-organisms in dental caries, Odont. 12 

-, discoloured, removal, Odont. 33 

-, Fletcher’s, application in pulpitis in first stage, Odont. 18 

-, insensitive, preservation of pulp dangerous in presence of, Odont. 32 

-, secondary, formation in pulp chamber, Odont. 14 

-, joining together two halves of fractured tooth, Odont. 14 

-, with abscess cavity present in pulp chamber, Odont. 16, 17 

-, with presence of carious dentine in pulp chamber, Odont. 15, 16 

-, in teeth of savages, Odont. 33 

-, softened, removal necessary, Odont. 35 

-- sound, protective agent against bacteria in pulp, Odont. 32 

-, staining of, Odont. 32 

Dentistry and dentists in Rome (60-100 a.d.). Hist. 20 
- (preventive), advances in, Odont. 3, 4 

-, researches of Lister in antiseptic surgery, an example for, Odont. 4, 5 

Dentures (artificial) in time of Imperial Rome, Hist. 22 
Depersonalization, essential features, Psych. 106 
-, origin of, Psych. 107, 108 

DB Prenderville, A.—Discussion on posture in relation to general anesthesia, Anesth. 52 
Dercum, adiposis dolorosa, quoted, Bain. 8 
Dermatitis artefacta, case of (G. Pernet), Derm. 36, 66 

-, case for diagnosis (G. N. Meachen), Derm. 169 

-of (W. T. Freeman), Derm. 65 

-herpetiformis, case of (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 172 

-, mycosis fungoides commencing like. Derm. 222 

-, psoriasis and exfoliative dermatitis relapsing into (H. C. Semon), Derm. 173 

-treated by counter-irritation (W. J. Midelton), Child. 30 

-treatment by salvarsan (Russell Wilkinson), Derm. 112 

-, X-ray, case of (T. P. Beddoes), Derm. 60 

Dermatosis preceding mycosis fungoides, pre-mycosic eruption mistaken for. Derm. 196 
Dermoid cyst, ovarian, expelled through rectum during labour (V. Bonney), Obst. 226 

-on one side in case of double ovariotomy for ovarian perithelioma (C. H, Whiteford), 

Obst. 142 

Derry, D. E., changes in brim of pelvis, quoted, Med, 46, 47 

DE Santi, P.—Case for diagnosis, (?) lupus, syphilis, or mixed infection of nose, ear, pharynx 
and larynx, Laryng. 186 

-, case of epithelioma of epiglottis with extensive involvement of cervical glands on both 

sides in man, aged 63, removal of epiglottis and glands, Laryng. 24 
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DE Santi, P.—Discussion on case of epithelioma of epiglottis and base of tongue, Laryng. 188 

-, discussion on case of epithelioma of floor of mouth and tongue, Laryng. 12 

-of peculiar deformity of lower jaw, Laryng. 23 

-on chondro-sarcoma of pharynx, Laryng. 185 

-on cedematous fibroma depending from vocal cord, Laryng. 185 

-on tumour of right vocal cord, Laryng. 17 

Descartes, aberrant form of compound microscope described by, Hist. 264 

-, diagram of a simple microscope, Hist. 249 

-, microscope of. Hist. 263 

de Spina, Alessandro, inventor of convex glasses for use as spectacles. Hist. 248 
de Saumaise, Claude, “ Kxercitationes ” (1629), Hist. 220 

Des Va:ux, H.—Discussion on rheumatoid arthritis and septic teeth, Odont. 25, 26 
Detumescence, .sexual impulse. Psych. 73 

Development, abnormal, and fragility of bones (F. Langmcad), Child. 153 

-, anomalous, case of (P. G. Crookshank), Child. 21 

-, influence of internal secretory organs on, Obst. 77 

-, see also JJndcr-dcvelopment 

Developmental defects in pregnant women working at industrial trades, Obst. 271 
Devine, Henry.—T he biological significance of delusions. Psych. 89-103 
Devonport Dockyard, see Stoke Dmnerel 

Devonshire (South), see Wiltshirey Dorsetshire and South Devon, sex-ratios and phthisis 
mortality rates 

DE Wesselow, 0. L. V., and Radcliffe, J. A. D.—The diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
Med. 159-170 

Diabetes and glycosuria, line of demarcation between, Bain. 3 

-, effect of oatmeal diet on some forms of, Therap. 9 

-, gangrene of, excretion of calcium (F. Ransom), Therap. 15 

-, improvement following removal of septic conditions of mouth, Odont. 71 

-insipidus, excretion of calcium in, Therap. 17 

-, transitory, two cases (L. Guthrie and G. A. Sutherland), Child. 76 

-, with papular and nodular xanthoma (J. H. Sequein^), Derm. 262 

-not benefited by alkaline waters, Bain. 17 

-, optic neuritis with symmetrical loss of the lower portion of the field associated with 

(M. S. Mayou), Ophtb. 148 

•-, pathological changes in thyroid due to, Path. 56 

-, patients .suffering from, favourably influenced by stay at Vichy or Carslbad, not 

through waters but careful regime, Bain. 17 

Diabetics, CO;; in alveolar air of, in relation to onset of coma, demonstration of Fridericia’s 
method of measuring it clinically (E. P. Poulton), Med. 171 
Diagnosis, cases for (R. J. Colenso), Derm, 263 

-(H. Barwell), Laryng. 51 

-(F. W. Bennett), Laryng. 48 

-(S. Hastings), Otol. 29 

-(P. Kidd), Neur. 23 

-(E. G. G. Little), Derm. 43, 67 

-(H. MacCormac), Derm. 69 

-(A. W. Ormond), Ophth. 74 

-(G. Potts), Laryng. 39 

-(P. B. Roth), Clin. 71 

-(W. K. Sibley), Derm, 78 

-, adult urticaria pigmento.sa (A. D. Heath). Derm. 24 

-, congenital morbus cordis or erythrwmia (?) (F. J. Poynton), Child. 35 

-, curvature and stiffness of spine (F. J. Poynton), Neur. 28 

-, dementia prajcox (?) (R. Brown), Psych. 19 

-, dermatitis artefacta (?) (G. N. Meachen), Derm. 159 
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Diagnosis, cases for, (?) lupus, syphilis, or mixed iofection of nose, ear, pharynx and 
larynx (P. de Santi), Laryng. 186 

-, multiple arthritis (H. Thursdeld), Child. 166 

-, pathological condition of hip (E, G. Gauutlett), Child. 98 

-, (? sclerodermia), (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 89 

-, swelling on left vocal cord (H. D. Gillies), Laryng. 43 

-, tumour (F. C. Bottomley), Child. 176 

--, unusual lupus erythematosus (Sir Malcolm Morris and S. K. Dore), Derm. 19 

-, xanthoma multiplex (?) (W. Knowsley Sibley), Derm. 276 

-of disease, instances of, in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts, Hist. 143 

Dialysation test in serum diagnosis of cancer, Obst. 44 

-of pregnancy, careful manipulation necessar}*, Obst. 42 

-, difficulties in, Obst. 43*46 

-, fallacies in, Obst. 34 

-, method of applying, Obst. 33 

-, results should confirm optical test, Obst. 34 

Dialysers for use in dialysation test, Obst. 31 

-, preservation in toluol, Obst. 31, 32 

Diaphragm, movements of, increased under general anaesthesia, Aneesth. 42 

-, pharyngeal, extensive, cicatricial, following scarlatina (J. F. O’Malley), Child. 80 

Diarrhcna, chronic, recurrent in childhood, bacteriology of, Med. 30 

-, cases of (F. J. Poynton, R. R. Armstrong, and D. N. Nabarro), 

(bibliography), Med. 10-32 

-, clinical histories, Med. 11, 19-26 

-, isolation of Bacillus dysentericc (type Flexner) from fatal case, 

Med. 18 

-, pathological report of fatal case, Med. 13-18 

-, causing Hirschsprung’s disease, Med. 29, 30 

-, constipation alternating with, Med. 11 

-, derangement of function of intestinal glands in, Med. 27 

-, diagnosis from abdominal tuberculosis, Med. 30 

- , difficulties of diet in, Med. 10 

-, impaired function of liver in, Med. 27 

-, interlobar pancreatitis complicating fatal case, Med. 28 

-, mal-absorption in, Med. 28 

-, relation of coeliac disease to, Med. 26-28 

-, symptoms, Med. 10 

-, treatment by drugs, Med. 29 

-, dietetic, Med. 11, 12, 20, 21, 22, 24, 29, 31 

-, precautions in, Med. 29 

Diathermy in electro-therapeutical treatment at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Electr. 31 
Diet, deficiencies in, diseases due to, discussion on, Therap. 1-14 

-, mainly prevalent among individuals taking exclusively article of diet under 

suspicion, Therap. 3 

-deficiency in energy content (calories), Therap. 7 

-, diseases due to, Therap. 7 

-nutritive ingredients, Therap. 8 

-of, in mineral matters, Therap. 8 

-, quantitative, Therap. 7 

-repair material for (protein), Therap. 7 

-, retardation of cancer growth produced by, Therap. 7 

-of growth produced experimentally by, Therap. 6, 11 

-, varying qualities of milk in relation to, Therap. 6 

-, difficulties of, in chronic recurrent diarrhoea in childhood, Med. 10 

-, errors of, among patients seen in spa practice, Bain. 1, 2 
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Diet in chronic recurrent diarrhoea in childhood, Med. 11, 12, 20, 21, 22, 24, 29, 31 
-, organic substances as necessary to, Therap. 2 

-- prescribed for indigestion in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine, Hist. 171 

-substance in, inducing growth, Therap. 11 

-, sufficiency of, requisites for, Therap. 9 

-, vitamine-free, retardation of growth produced experimentally in rats, by, Therap. 11 

Dietetic treatment in acne vulgaris, Med. 107 

Dieulafoy, primary and secondary tuberculous rheumatism, quoted, Med. 70 
Digestive juices, effect on bacteria in carnivora, Path. 83 
-system, “ storm centre ” of. Electr. 10 

-tube, specific gravity of barium sulphate greatly differs from that of normal contents of, 

Electr. 7 

Digges’s “ Pantometria,” title-page of, Hist. 264 
Digitalis leaves, dose, Therap. 19 
-, tincture of, dose, Therap. 19 

Dilatation murmurs and their explanations (S. West), Med. 193-204 

-, description in mimic aneurysm, Med. 194 

Dimond, Lyn. —Discussion on metallic ferments, R.S.M. Lect. 62 
Diogenes Laertius, epigram on gout, quoted, Hist. 44 
-, mention of aconite by, Hist. 42 

-, punning epigrams of Empedocles, recorded by, Hist. 6 

Dioscorides, epigram relating to death of primipara, Hist. 32, 33 
Diphtheria followed by Friedreich’s disease (J. Taylor), Neur. 15 
——, pathological changes in thyroid due to, Path. 60, 69, 60, 05 

-, possible references to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 86 

-toxins, comparative strength of, Therap. 60 

-, doses to kill guinea-pigs of different weights in given fixed time, results, Therap. 65 

-, subcutaneous injection in guinea-pig, results as tested, relationship between con¬ 
centration and quantity, Therap. 63-65 
Diphtheroid bacilli, differentiation tests for, Path. 9 
Diplegia, cerebral,” distinction of nervous cretinism from, Child, 158, 160, 162 
Diplegia, spastic, case of (R. H. Chisolm), Child. 106 
Diplococcus rJieuTjtaliens in relation to iritis, Ophth. 59, 60 
Disease, charms against. Hist. 197 

-, evils of, affording consolation for idea of death, Hist. 215-217 

-process already dealt with by organism, delusions indications of, Psych. 104 

-, purification from, examples parallel to sacrificial regulations in Pentateuchal codes 

found in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts. Hist. 142 
Diseases, reputed bodily transference to healing streams. Hist. 180 

-, see also Transference cures 

Disk, crater-like hole on (E. E. Heuderson), Ophth. 144 
-, (bibliography), Ophth. 145 

Dislocation, congenital, of right humerus (H. Burrows), Child. 179 
-, of right radius (H. Burrows), Child. 179 

-of hip-joint, congenital, application of new method of access to joint in, Orth. 132 

133, 134 

Dislocations found on bodies dead after Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 65 
Dissections and demonstrations, paintings, drawings, and prints illustrating, Hist. 193 
Distemper in dog followed by retinal degeneration (G. Coats), Ophth. 14 
Ditches, construction of, in prevention of malaria, R.S.M. Lect. 36 
Diverticula, pharyngeal, skiagrams and diagrams of (W. Hill), Laryng. 28 
Diverticulitis of large intestine followed by carcinoma (J. E. H. Roberts), Proct. 253 

-, two cases illustrating (H. Blakeway), Proct. 263 

-of pelvic colon (R. M. Vick), Proct, 252 

Diverticulum, oesophageal (P. Dempsey), Laryng. 52 
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Divination, astrology as system of, Hist. 124 

-, Babylonian-Assyrian, spread throughout ancient world, Hist. 175 

-by means of birth-omens. Hist, 120, 122 

-, net result of bearings on medicine, Hist. 124 

-through inspection of gall-bladder, Hist. 118, 119 

-- of liver, Hist. 118, 119, 120, 121 

Divination practices, relationship with Babylonian-Assyrian medicine, Hist. 117 

-, spread from Babylon-Assyria to (1 recks and Romans, Hist. 126 

Divini, Eustachio, lens maker, Hist. 253 
-, microscope of. Hist. 269 

--, on effects of combined lenses, quoted. Hist. 268 

Dixon, W. E., F.ll.S., and Taylor, F., contraction of arterioles by substance in human 
placental juices, quoted, Obst. 345, 346 
Dobson, J. F. - Discussion on gastro-jejunostomy, Surg. 2.38 

Doctor (the) and death playing for liuman lives, cartoons representing, Hist. 205, 206 

-and grave-digger, compact between, Hist. 203, 208 

-- -. epigram on, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 11 

—, patient over-reaching, satire on, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 13 
Dog, experiment on, to test source of emotions, Psych. 109 

-, beces of, spirochietes in, H.B.E. G2 

-, irido-cyclitis in, Ophth. 32 

— - keratitis in, form of, Ophth. 10 

-, mad, ancient belief respecting one bitten by. Hist. 42 

--. retinal degeneration following distemper in, Ophth. 14 

-, tonsil, double intussusception in. Path. 155 

Dog-bite, folk-belief regarding. Hist. 189 

Dogras, prevalence of pulmonary tuberculosis among, lOpid. 21(> 

Dogs, achondroplasia in, Child. 106 

-, experimental inoculation, and observations during yellow fever, at Lagos (1913), I^Ied 

61-64 

-, inoculation to determine virulence of cultivation of virus of rabies, R.S.I\r. Lect. 12 15 

Dog’s tongue (lishan kalbi) traced back to Babylonian medicine (footnote). Hist. 133 

Doinikow, ir-granules of Reich, quoted, Neur. 34, 35 

Dolamore, W. H.—On dentigerous cysts, Odont. 75 

Domestic animals, deaths of, epigrams relating to, Hist. 54, 65 

Donaggio, toxi-infection experiments. Psych. 25 

Donald, A.—Case of so-called metritis in a nullipara, Obst. 357 

Donaldson, M.—Discussion on serum diagnosis of pregnancy, Obst. 45 

-, shock in Cfesarean section under spinal amesthesia, quoted, Obst. 241, 242 

Donelan, J.—Case of double paralysis of the superior laryngeal nerves in a man, aged 26, in 
the course of disseminated sclerosis from lead poisoning, Larvng. 92 

-, case of paralysis of both superior laryngeal nerves in a man, aged 25, occurring in the 

cour.se of disseminated sclerosis from lead poisoning, Laryug. 208 

-, combined septal rescctor, comprising knife with straight and curved instruments for 

raising the muco-perichoTidrium, Laryng. 41 

-, discussion on advanced gummatous laryngitis in a woman, Laryng. 81 

-on case of peculiar deformity of lower jaw, Laryng, 23 

— on deflection of posterior part of na.sal septum, Laryng. 70 
-on double intranasal dacryocystotomy for lachrymal di.seaso, Laryug. 77 

— -extensive cicatricial pharyngeal diaphragm following scarlatina, Laryng. 87 

-on fixation of right vocal cord, producing no symptoms, Laryng. 21 

-on intranasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 161 

—— -on removal of green pea from bronchus, Laryng. 5 

-on sinus suppuration in young people, Laryng. 58, 60 

-cases of acute suppurative frontal .sinusitis, due to bathing, Laryng. 116 

5 
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Donelan, J. —Discussion on unusual case of adductor paresis, Laryng. 66 

-, instrliments for submucous resection of the nasal septum, Laryng. 209 

-, microscopic specimen from woman, aged 26, with grow th on anterior third of left vocal 

cord. Laryng. 180 

-from woman, aged 44, w’ith growth on anterior third of right vocal cord, 

Laryng. 181 

-, turnout on the left vocal cord, Laryng, 119 

-, vertical and horizontal gripping forceps for use in various tonsil operations, Laryng. 40 

Doran, Alban H. G.—Discussion on pyosalpinx in accessory Fallopian tube, Obst. 4 

-, obliteration of upper portion of vagina, probably the result of total hysterectomv, 

Obst. 101 

-, peritonitis in fad us, Obst. 261 

-report on Dr. Macnaughton-Jones’s specimen of prosopothoracopagus, Obst. 349 

Dork, S. K.—Case of acute erytliematous miliary lichen planus. Derm. 285 

-, case of bromide eruption in child, aged 7 mouths, Derm. 55 

-of congenital alopecia, Dcnn. 54 

-hyperkeratosis of palms and soles. Derm. 53 

-of granuloma annulare. Derm. 1 

-of “ multiple subcutaneous fibromata,” Derm. 162 

-of patchy erythematous eruption for diagnosis, Derm. 286 

--(parapsoriasis en plaques or early stage of mycosis fuugoides). 

Derm. 189 

--of vegetating syphilide, Derm. 52 

-—-w'ith subcutaneous nodosities for diagnosis, Derm. 287 

-, discussion on case for diagnosis, (?) epithelioma, Derm. 80 

-of acantliosis nigricans, Derm. 109 

-of angioma serpiginosum, Derm. 160 

-- of cutaneous atrophy with comedo, Derm. 88 

--of mycosis fungoides. Derm. 23 

--of pityriasis rubra pilaris, Derm. 73 

- of radio-dermatitis. Derm. 76 

— -on lupus erythematosus. Derm. 59 

-on mycosis fungoides, Denn. 226 

-on pityriasis rosea, Derm. 145 

— -- on psoriasis in very young infant, Derm. 36 

-, and Sir Malcolm Morris.—C ase for diagnosis (unusual lupus erythematosus), Derm. 19 

-(for A. WiNKELRiED WiLLiAMs).—Case of linear atrophy, Derm. 18 

Dorner, G.—Blood examination in case of splenomegalic anaunia, Child. 166, 168 

-, examination of gastric contents in case of spasmodic stricture of cesophagus, Clin. 148 

Dorpfeld, Professor, discovery of precinct of Amynos by, Hist. 58 

Dorsal reclination, forcible, free respiration during anaesthesia ensured by, Anaesth. 41 
Dorsetshire,‘see Wiltshire^ Dorsetshire and South Devon, sex-ratios and phthisis mortalitv 
rates 

Dosage, active or effective, Therap. 62 

-, table of, according to age, average weight and relation to surface, Therap. 59 

-, usual manner of expressing, Therap. 51 

Dose, relationship betw^een concentration and quantity of, formula for, Therap. 62 

-, formula for, typical and numerical example of manner of application, 

Therap. 68-71 

Doses, identical, more valuable than identical strength, Therap. 22 
-, uniformity of (U. W. Leftwich), Therap. 18 

-, usual or average rather than maximum, should be prescribed, Therap. 20 

Doubleday, F. N.—Case of congenital absence of teeth, Odont. 85 
-, discussion on conservative treatment of pulp, Odont. 34 

Douglas-Craw'ford, D.—Note on tw’o cases of intradural spinal tumour, Surg. 266 
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Dowsett, E. B.—Discussion on the production of narrow jaws by the mastication of tough 
and fibrous food, Odont. 97 

Doyen, E., first description of Micrococcus ncoformans^ Path. 37 

-, opposed to lavage of peritoneum in ruptured intestine, Surg. 91 

Drain air, streptococci of, derived from sewage, Path. 11 
Drainage as ante-malarial measure, methods of, R.S.M.Iject. 36 
-in acute appendicitis, Surg, 182 

-in septic peritonitis at most dependent parts, Surg. 173 

-, method severally employed in married and unmarried women, Surg. 173, 175- 

-, most efficient method (H. Curtis), Surg. 172 

-must accompany vaccine therapy if possible, Med. 82 

-of peritoneum in ruptured intestine, Surg. 91, 92, 93 

-, subphreuic, in ruptured gastric or duodenal ulcers, Surg. 178, 179 

-(surgical), diseases in which more important than vaccine therapy, IMed. 74 

Drainage-tube introducer, Surg. 181 
-, introduction of gauze wick through, Surg. 174 

——, method of dealing with auditory meatus to secure easy application of (E. A. Peters)^ 
Otol. 61 

-, rectal, Bidwell’s method of introducing, objections to, Surg. 176 

Dreckapotheke (Babylonian-Assyrian), explanation and purpose of. Hist. 168-162 

-, ingredients of same order as substances used by witches in “ Macbeth,” Hist. 16Q 

---, see also Drugs^ genuine, compounded with disgusting and ill-smelling substances 

Dresden, percentage of stillbirths in, Epid. 90 

Drew, Douglas.—D iscussion on adnexal tuberculosis, Obst. 26 

-, discussion on case of absence of (?) internal genitalia, Obst. 5 

-on haemorrhagic proctitis, Proct. 82 

--on multiple polypi of rectum and large intestine, Proct. 246 

-on now method of administering saline after abdomino-perineal excision of rectum,. 

Proct. 76 

-on procidentia of rectum, Proct. 249 

-— on removal of caecum and colon in auto-intoxication, Proct. 72 

-, four cases illustrating results of abdomino-perineal excision of rectum for cancer 

Proct. 250 

Dreyer, Georges, and Walker, E. W. Ainley.—T he dosage of drugs, toxins, and antitoxins, 
Therap. 51-72 

Dreyfus, involvement of central nervous system in secondary syphilis, quoted, Ophth. 85 
Drugs, action of, time-factor, Therap. 60, 62 

-, dilution in blood after absorption, Therap. 51 

-, dosage of (G. Dreyer and E. W. Ainley Walker), Therap. 51, 72 

--- must be relatively greater in smaller than in larger animals to produce effect, 

Therap. 58 

-, doses of, identical, more valuable than identical strengths, Therap. 22 

-, genuine, compounded with disgusting and ill-smelling substances, purpose of, in 

Babylonian-Assyrian medicine. Hist. 158-162 
-, intravenous inoculations, Therap. 51 

-, introduction into central nervous system by subarachnoid space, Neur. 48 

-in use in time of Imperial Rome (a.d. 60-100), Hist. 24, 25 

-, lists of, on tablets from AshurbanapaFs library. Hist, 155, 167 

-, indications for use. Hist. 156 

-, scientific grouping of those having elements in common. Hist. 154 

-, relative concentration in blood of different rabbits, Therap. 55 

-, specific action of vaccines not as certain as that of, Med. 93 

-, “ surface dosage,” Therap. 68 

-, tables of strengths of, Therap. 19 

-, therapeutic use in man, method of calculating dosage, Therap. 69 
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Drummond, Hamilton.—D iscussion on multiple polypi of rectum and colon, Proct. 198 

-, discussion on removal of ciccum and colon in auto-intoxication, Proct. 72 

-, some points relating to tlie surgical anatomy of the arterial supply of large inte.stine, 

Proct. 185 

Drunkenness, those injured during accident in state of, rarely suffer from subsequent 
neurosis, Neur. 7 

Dry-sponging in treatment of j)critoneum in ruptured intestine, Surg. 91, 92 
Duane, case of rotatory, disjunctive nystagmus, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Dtol. xxi 
Du Bois, jptiology of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 124, 127, 139, 147 

Duckworth, Sir Dyce, production of osteophytes and exostoses in chronic gout and arthritis 
deformans, quoted, Bain. 45 
Ductless glands, changes in, in eunuchs, ^led. 45 

-, character of, Therap. 23, 24 

-in animals, Obst. 54 

---in cat, resemblance to those in human subject, Obst. 54 

--, influence on secondary development of female genital organs, Obst. 50 

-, interaction of, Bain. 9 

-(non-gonad), relation.ship of normal femininity with, Obst. 92 

-, see also Endocrinous glands 

Ductus arteriosus, patent (W. E. Wynter), Clin. 67 

Duddell, W., F.K S.—I*hotograj)hs showing sound waves as produced by musical instruments, 
Otol. 28 

Dudfield, U.—Discussion on changes in mortality from cancer, Kpid. 164 
-, discussion on working-class home cotiditions in London, Epid. 16 

-, stillbirths, the case for their compulsory registration and their definition, Epid. 81-106 

Dudgeon, L. S.—Jflood serum of case of splenomcgalic amemia examined by, Child. 167, 168 

-, macroscopic agglutination reaction of, quoted. Path. 43 

■-, normal weight of thymus gland during infancy, (quoted, Cliild. 187 

Dudley, method of treatment of recto-vaginal fistula by perineal route, stated, Obst. 256, 257 
Duncanson, J. Gray.-— l>iscussion on recent researches on emetine and its value as a 
therapeutic agent in amoebiasis and other disea.ses, Therap. 50 
Duodenum and stomach, storm centre of digestive .system, Electr. 10 

-, direct inoculation of bacteria into, to ascertain spread after possible passage through 

mucous membrane, IVith. 74-78 

-ulcer, treatment by gastro jejunostomy, effect of, Surg. 215 

-ruptured, subphrenic drainage in, Surg. 178, 179 

Dupre, A., medals relating to B. Franklin’s discovery, made by, Hist. 193 
Dupre, on perversion of instincts in disturbance of personality, Psych. 60 
Durham, H. E., Gaertner bacillus infection of cow, alluded to, Epid. 183 
Dust, inhalation experiments with, l*ath. 149 

Dust-knots in nodular pneumonoconiosis, pigment in, how transferred from bronchial mucosa. 
Path.154 

-, pulmonary. Path. 149-155 

-^ see also Pneunu)iwco7iiosis, tuberculoid 

Dwarfs, pets of wealthy households in time of Roman Republic and Empire, Hist. 52 

-, references to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 51 

Dwellings of the ])oor, see Mansion House Council 
Dysche/.ia, definition and nature of, Electr. 13 

Dysentery (amcebic), form occurring in Philippine Islands, Therap. 42 

-, treatment by ipecacuanha valuable, Therap. 42 

-, proved experimentally, Therap. 43 , 

-, unaffected by emetine when amoebic encysted, Therap. 47 

-(balantidial), treatment with ipecacuanha, recovery, Therap. 45 

-, heces of, spirocluetes in, M.B.L. 58 

Dysmenorrhoea, severe, due to overwork of uterine muscle, Obst. 371, 372 
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Dyson, W.—Discussion on case with subcutaneous nodosities for diagnosis, Dorm. 288 
Dyspepsia (acid), benefited by alkaline waters, Bain. 17 

-, atonic, benefited by chlorinated waters, Bain. 20 

-, chronic, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 4G 

-, not definite indication for nephropexy, Surg. 143 

Dyspituitarism, pre-adolescent, case of (F. G. Crookshank), Child. 80 

-, changes in sella turcica in cases of, Electr. 51, 52, 5C, 57 

-, definition of, Electr. 47 

-, ophthalmoplegia accompanying case of, Electr. 52, 57 

-, “pudding-face “ type of, Electr. 49, 51, 52, 57 

Dyspnoea, bronchitis with, treatment by vaccines, Alcd. 88 

-due to abscess about trachea in infant. Child. 188 

--to presence of enlarged thymus. Child. 187, 188 

-, rarity. Child. 188 

-, relief'from total or partial excision of thymus gland. Child. 188 

Dysthyroidism explained, Obst. 90 

Dystrophia adipo.so-genitalis, (?) case of (P. Kidd and E. A. Tozer), Med. 47 

—-, cases of, Electr. 49, 53, 54 

■-, sella turcica enlarged in ca.se of, Electr. 50, 54 

-narrowed in case of, Electr. 50, 54 

-supposed relation to hypopituitarism, Electr. 47 

Dystrophy, Lorain type, associated with disease of pituitary body and optic atrophy, Electr, 
50, 55 

-, sella turcica enlarged in, Electr. 50, 55 

-, nervous, osteophytes as due to, Bain. 40 

-, pseudo-hypertrophic, pre.senting .some unusual features (F. M. R. Walshe), Neur. 29 


Ea, God of Water, cult of. Hist. 135 
Eagle, wing of, toothpick made from, Hist. 45 

Ear, carcinoma of, squamous-cell appearance before and at various stages after exposure to 
gamma rays. Path. 102-105 

-, external, malignant disease of, invading temporal bone (W. Milligan), Otol. 21 

--. hsematoma of, operative treatment (G. J. Jenkins), Otol. 28 

-(internal), action of semicircular canals upon, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxiv 

-left, injury to (W. M. Mollison), Otol. 1 

-^ complicated by deafness and nystagmus, Otol. 1 

-, malignant di.sease of, post-mortem specimen (G. F. Stebbing and G. J. Jenkins), 

Otol. 10, 53 

—-, uncommon form (S. Scott), Otol. 23 

-, middle, and labyrinth, microscopic sections of, showing ankylosis of the stapes (G. J. 

Jenkins), Otol. 40 

-, diseases of, induction of rhythmical nystagmus in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxiv 

-, nystagmus produced by meatal compression in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol, 

xxxvii, xxxviii 

---, streptococcal infection following treatment by sensitized vaccine, ^led. 110 

-, syringing with hot or cold water, different directions taken by nystagmus ])roduccd by,. 

Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxv, xxxvi 

--, tuberculosis, primary of, case of (W. J. Horne), Otol. 62 

Ears, external, deformities of, in a boy (J. H. Connolly), Otol. 42 
Earthquake, accouchement during, described in Greek Anthology, Hist. 33 
Earthquakes, no ca.se of traumatic neurosis from among victims of, Neur. 7 
Eason, H. L.—Discussion on case of double detachment of the retina in a boy with albumin¬ 
uria, functional, Ophth. 143 
-, piece of steel in the vitreous, Ophth. 150 
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Eastbourne, phthisis death-rate, how affected, Epid. G7 

Eastry, district of, proportion of males engaged on defence in relation to male and female 
phthisis mortality, Epid. 37, 76 
Eccles, R. G., chemical evolution, quoted, Path. 13 
Eclampsia, see Puerperal eclampsia 

Eczema, patches of, in early stages of mycosis fungoides. Derm. 219, 222 

-, sohorrhmic, diagnosis from pityriasis rosea, Derm. 135, 139 

-, sudden death in, associated with status lymphaticus. Child. 190 

-tuberculatum, early synonym for mycosis fungoides. Derm. 190 

Eczema-psoriasis, case of mycosis fungoides first diagnosed as. Derm. 227 
Eddow'es, Alfukd.--C ase of lupus erythematosus. Derm. 42 

-, discussion on acne varioliformis. Derm. 81 

-on case for diagnosis, Derm. 108 

-(adult urticaria pigmentosa). Derm. 24 

-of angioma serpiginosum, Derm. 161 

-of dermatitis herpetiformis. Derm. 173 

-of disseminated lupus erythematosus. Derm. 82 

-of vesicating urticaria. Derm. 14 

-on epithelioma adenoides cysticum of Brooke, Derm. 102 

-on pityriasis rosea. Derm. 138 

Eden, T. W.—Case of chorionepithelioma of uterus with bilateral lutein cysts of the ovary, 
Obst. 146 

-, case of superior recto-vaginal fistula dealt with by the abdominal route after pre¬ 
liminary colostomy, Obst. 243-260 

-, discussion on aetiology of eclampsia and albuminuria, Obst. 347 

-on pre-eclampsia and Ciesarean section, Obst. 120 

-on primary cancer of Bartholin’s gland, Obst. 112 

-on the subdivisions of chronic metritis, Obst. 381 

-, evidences of syphilis in stillborn feetus, quoted, Obst. 269 

-, infarcts of placenta, quoted, Obst. 308 

Edingtou, restlessness in serious intestinal injury, quoted, Surg. 89 

Edridge-Green, function of movement of eyes, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii, xliv 
Edwards, F. Swinford. —Discussion on abdomino-perineal excision of rectum for cancer, 
Proct. 251 

-, discu.ssion on anatomy of arterial supply of large intestine, Proct. 192 

-on epithelioma starting from fissure of anus, Proct. 247 

-on multiple polypi of rectum and colon, Proct. 197 

-and large intestine, Proct. 216 

-on new method of administering saline after abdomino-perineal excision of rectum 

Proct. 75 

-on round-celled sarcoma of rectum, Proct. 70 

-on transplantation of small intestine, Proct. 201 

Ego (the), see Personality 

Egypt, method of preparing maize in, Therap. 10 

-, mortality from chronic pellagra in, Therap. 10 

Egyptian medicine, connexion with that of ancient Greece, Hist. 175 

-, status of, as exhibited in Papyrus Ebers and other treatises. Hist. 174 

-, three chief compilations of (footnote). Hist. 166 

Ehrlich, P., chemical bodies with affinities for various parts of animal body, quoted, 
Ophth. 76 

-, “ Mastzellen ” of, present in perineurium in cases of pellagra, Neur. 35 

-, measure to ensure standardization of toxins and antitoxins used by, Therap. 54, 60 

——, relation of cancer growth in women to defective correlation of internal secretions, 
question raised by, Obst. 94 

-, warning against employment of salvarsan in aneurysm, quoted, Clin. 127 
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Eichen’s operation for lachrymal stenosis, Ophth. 44 

Eighteenth century treatises on tropical medicine (A. J. Chalmers and R. G. Archibald), 
Hist. 98 

Elastic tissue, changes in amount and distribution in chronic subinvolution of uterus, Obst. 
363-368, 373, 378, 380, 381 

Elbow-joint, angioma of synovial membrane of (Sir F. Eve), Clin. 8 

-, dislocation of, operative reduction (A. H. Tubby), Orth. 157 

-, old injury to (C. Woodward), Child. 161 

— — (right), suppuration of, with bed-sores in gluteal region, toxic infection of spinal cord in, 
’ Neur. 44 

-, subcutaneous injury to median nerve at (S. Boyd), Child. Ill 

Electric currents, larger, how made tolerable, Electr. 36 

---, rhythmically varying, in treatment of obstinate constipation, Electr. 46 

-. method to secure .slowness of action, Electr. 45 

-, treatment by, of paralysed muscles, P^lectr. 35, 36, 44, 45 

-, length of application, Electr. 37 

-, use of condenser discharges instead of induction coils, 

Electr. 37, 39 

Electric method of preparing colloids, R.S.M. Lect. 43 

-shock, hysterical brachial monoplegia following, case of, further note on (P. Stewart), 

Neur. 41 

Electrical methods, use of, in diagnosis and treatment of neurological conditions, discussion 
on, Electr. 35-6*2 

-neutrality of solution containing ions, Bain. 14, 15 

-reaction in two cases of paralysis of serratus magnus with deformity of unusual type, 

Orth. 117, 119 

-stimulus, amount required for normal and degenerated muscle compared, Electr. 39 

-, measurement of, Electr. 39 

Electrically induced changes in colon bacilli in rii^o and in pure cultures (C. Russ), Path. 140 
Electrodes, change in form of, in ionic medication, Electr. 36, 45 

-, renders larger electric currents tolerable, Electr. 36 

-, transportation of colloids by, R.S.M. Lect. 45 

Electrolytic dissociation theory, Bain. 14 

-method of preparing colloids, R.S.M. Lect. 43 

Electro-palladium, treatment by, of obesity, R.S.M. Lect. 49 
Electroscope, used in determining radio-activity of mineral waters, Bain. 28, 29 
Electro-Therapeutical Section, Committee appointed to consider and report on standardization 
of bismuth meals, Electr. 22 

Electro-therapeutical treatment at St. Thomas’s Hospital during 1913 (W. R. Bristow), 
Electr. 29 

Eleidoma (S. G. Shattock), Path. 119 

-, folliculoma, opaque and white, re-named, Path. IcH, 139 

-, intracellular api^earances. Path. 136 

-skein. Path. 136 

-, staining methods to discover reactions. Path. 136 

Elham, district of, proportion of males “ engaged on defence ’ in relation to male and female 
phthisis mortality, Epid. 37, 76 
Elixirs, dosage, chaotic, Therap. 20 

Elizabeth, Queen, hygienic measures for London enacted by, Bain. 34 

-, measures taken by, against infectious diseases in London, Bain. 34 

Ellermann and Erlandsen, examination of sputum by sedimentation method, ^led. 159 
Elliot, H., action of nervous system, quoted. Psych. 81 

Elliot, R. H. — Discussion on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 98 

-, discussion on vaccines from the standpoint of the physician, Med. 113 

--, value of work of, in so-called filtration operations for glaucoma, Ophth. 127 
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Elliott, T. R., F.R.S.—Discussion on internal secretions and female characteristics, Obst. 83 

-, discussion on labyrinthine syndrome, Neur. 17 

-, experiment on cat to test source of emotions, Psych. J 0!1 

Ellis, Havelock, on sexual instinct, quoted. Psych. 73 

Ellts, T. L., and Rolleston, H. D.—Arthritis associatt'd with psoriasis, Clin. 153 
Elmslie, R. C. Discussion on amputation at ankle for talipes cquino-varus, Orth. P25 

-, discussion on Calve’s pseiido-coxalgia, Orth. 204 

-on case of double coxa vara, Orth. 123 

-of hysterical lateral curvature, Orth. 121 

---on method of amputation at ankle, for long-standing talipes erjuino-variis, Orth. 125 

--, poliomyelitis of extensive distril)Ution with dislocation of left hip, Orth. 209 

— two cases of paralysis of the serratus magnus, with deformity of an unusual typ>e, 
Orth. 110-120 

Elworthy, notes on case of temporo-sphenoidjil abscess, Otul. 71 

Embalming, evolution of study of human anatomy from practices connected with, Hist. 217 
Embleton, Dennis.—D iscussion of serum diagnosis of pregnancy, Obst. 43 

-, and Thiei.e, F. H.—Infection ; paths of spread in bacterial infection. Path. 69-96 

Embolism, pulmonary, influence of Trendelenimrg posture in general ana'sthesia in causation 
of, Ana*sth. 43 

Embryo, malformations of, need for rotsirch in, Ol)st. 280 

-, young human, found embedded in a ‘‘decidual cast’' of tlie uterus (D. Waterston), 

\)bst. 353 

Embryonic and fa?tal pathology, ditTerence l>etw’een, Obst. 2r>(‘i 
-life, early, gonads in, Obst. 78 

Emery, W. d’Este, mode of entrance of spirochsetes into nerves in parasyphilitic lesions 
quoted, Ophth. 77, 78 

Emetine, action comparable with salvarsan in syphilis and quinine in malaria, Therap. 46 

-, alkaloid found in ipecacuanha, Therap. 43 

-, arrest of hauuorrhage by, I’herap. 48 

-, constituents of, Therap. 43 

-, hydrochloride, solulde, efTt'ct on Entaviu ba hislnh/ti( (i, Therap. 45 

-, hypodermic administration in ama-biasis, Therap. 45, 40 

-in treatment of anuebic abscessts, Therap. 48 

-, methods of administration, Theiap. 47 

-, no effect on encysted amojba', Therap. 47 

-, recent researehes on (G. C. Low'), Therap. 41-50 

-, treatment by, of ambeebiasis, supplemented by milk diet, 'Therap. 47 

-, of Inemoptysis, Therap. 48 

Emigration in relation to correlation between male and female phthisis mortality, Epicl 
36, 53, 65. 66 

Emotion, conative aspect of, Psych. 105 

-, sum of organic sensations fJame.s-Lange theory), Psych. 105, 109 

Emotional disturbances during first stage of induction of amesthesia, Amesth. 64. 80 
Emotions, source of, experiments on animals to test, Psych. 109 
Empedocles, contributor to Greek Anthology, Hist. (> 

-, punning epigrams attributed to. Hist. 6 

Employers’ Liability Act, “ lump sum *’ method of compensation for accidents under 
Keur. 12, 13 

---^ advantages of, Neur. 12 . 13 

Empyema, acute, of frontal sinus, intranasal operative treatment of (H. Tilley), Laryng. I 43 

-, chronic, of frontal sinus, intranasal operative treatment of, Laryng. 145 

-of antrum, with infection of no.se and cheeks, case (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 106 

Emulsions as media of suspension for bismuth meals, Electr. 8 , 9 
Encephalitis, cerebellar. (?) case of (E. Bellingham Smith), Child. 16 
- , and pneumonia, case of (L. G. Guthrie), Child. 120 
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Ead-pleasure processes, explanation of, Psych. 83 

Endocarditis, bacterial, subacute, bacteria-free periods and recovery occurring spontaneously 
in, Med. 94 

-infective, treatment by vaccine, result successful, ^led. 92, 94 

-, with multiple abcesses in kidneys, treated unsuccessfully by vaccines. Med. 92 

--(infective, chronic), simulating splenic aiiiernia, Med. 1, 2 

-, malignant, treatment by vaccines, Med. 80 

-, improvement under, Med. 96 

- -, septic, with profound ana?mia and enlargement of liver and spleen, Clin. 0 

- -, ulcerative, connexion with oral sepsis, Odont. 61, 70 

--, dehnition of. Path. 109 

---, lesions of kidney in (J. F. Gaskell), Path. 109 

-, treatment, vaccines and serum successful in case of, Odont. 62 

Endocrinous glands, case of (?) insufficiency of (F. G. Crookshank), Child. 69 
-, see also Ductless glands 

-organs, disturbances in, phenomena occurring at menopause primarily due to. Obst. 65 

-system, overgrowth in, necessary to produce masculinity, Obst. 61 

Endolymph, convection currents in, nystagmus in opposite direction to, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol. xxxvi 

-, movement in, in semicircular canal, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlix 

Endometritis, chronic, hysterectomy seldom required for, explanation, Obst. 371 
Endometrium, thickened, in chronic metritis, Obst. 365, 370, 371, 373 

-, thickness of, in 104 uteri removed for uncontrollable luemorrhage, Obst. 197 

-----, in relation to severity of lurmorrhage, Obst. 198 

Endonasal treatment of unilateral pansinusitis, case illustrating (H. Tilley), Laryng. 195 
Endoneurium, presence of ir-granules of Reich in, Neur. 34 
Endothelial surfaces, two normal, can adhere to one another, Obst. 168 
Endothelioma, microscopical appearances, Surg. Ill 

-, multiple, of the scalp (so-called) associated with epithelioma adenoides cysticuin of 

Brooke in mother, daughter, and two sons (H. G. Adamson), Derm. 95 
-, nature of, Surg. 109 

-of breast, case of (H. Betham Robinson), Surg. 108 

-——, degree of malignancy, Surg. 110 

-, rarity, Surg. 109 

-of ethmoid, case of (D. ^IcKenzie), Laryng. 11 

-- of nose three weeks after operation (E. B. Waggett), Laryng. 190 

-of uterus (Mrs. F. E. Willey), Obst. 297 

Enema, use of, in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine. Hist. 168, 169 
Energy content, see Calories 

-, loss of, following oophorectomy, Obst. 81 

-, potential of, high, in young animals. Psych. 82 

England, cases of nervous cretinism recorded in, Child. 160 
-of pellagra occurring in, on diet other than maize, Therap. 10 

-, change in ratio of deaths from old age to deaths from cancer for four registration 

counties (1890-1910), males, Epid. 141 

-, death-rate from cancer per 1,000,000 living for three urban and three registration 

counties, persons (1881-1900), (crude), Epid. 131-132, (corrected), Epid. 133 

---and two registration counties (1881-1900), persons (corrected), 

Epid. 134, 164 

---and two rural registration counties (1901-1910), males and 

females, (crude), Epid. 135, (corrected), Epid. 136 

-over 35 vears in aggregates of urban and rural counties (1901- 

1910), Epid. 137, 138 

-, dread of post-mortem examination in, during eighteenth century, Hist. 212 

--, North of, prevalence of traumatic neuroses in, Neur. 1 
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England, pathology of pellagra based on cases in, Neur. 31, 32 
-, pityriasis rosea increasing in frequency in, Derm. 129 

-, proportion of persons disabled by catanict in, derived from records of Hearts of Oak 

Benefit Society, Ophth. 50 

-, six selected registration counties of, number of adults dying in general hospitals (1881- 

1906), Epid. 139 

•-, south and midland counties, forty districts, correlations between male phthisis mor¬ 

tality and number of females, and between female phthisis mortality and number of 
males, Epid. 42-4G 

-, south-eastern counties, correlations between female phthisis mortality and number of 

males in particular age-group, Epid. 48-50 

-- correlations between male phthisis mortality and number of females in 

particular age groups, Epid. 48-50 

---, and between female phthisis mortality 

and number of males, Epid. 42-16 

-, south-western counties, correlations between male phthisis mortality and number of 

females and between female phthisis mortality and number of males, Epid. 42-46 

-and Wales, birth-rate, decline in, with index numbers (1861-1910), Epid. 82 

-, death-rate from cancer in, in districts other than London, Epid. 127 

- ---from cancer of specified organs of body per 1,000,000 living, males and 

females (1897-1911), (crude), Epid. 143, 145, (corrected), Epid. 144, 146, 148 
-, infantile mortality, fiuctuations in (1861-1910), Epid. 83 

-, mortality-rates per 1,000 births (1891-1910), with index numbers, Epid. 83, 84 

-and index numbers per 1,000 births and surviving at ages (in months) (1891- 

1910), Epid. 84. 85 

-with index numbers for premature births and congenital malformations (1891- 

1910), Epid. 87 

-, percentage of stillbirths in, Epid. 102, 103 

-, ratio of mean population (1861-70), of age-group (10-15) to age-group (15-20), males 

and females, Epid. 77-78 

--, application to population (age-group 10-15) 

to each of Welsh districts, Epid. 78 
-, registration of stillbirths forbidden in, Epid. 89 

Engman, staphylococcus vaccines in treatment of acne varioliformis, quoted, Derm. 4 
“ Engyoscopes,” early name for microscopes, Hist. 251 

Enophthalmos, traumatic, with X-ray photographs, showing bony deformity (B. T. Lang), 
Ophth. 109 

Entama^ha coli supposed to be harmlc.ss, Therap. 44 

- tetragena^ cause of annebia.sis and amoebic dysentery, Therap. 44 

Entomolog 3 % definition of species in, Path. 3 

Epidaurus, “ abaton enkoimeterion,” or hospital ward of, Hist. 62, 63, 67 
-, interior. Hist. 67 

-, reconstruction of scene in, Hist. 66, 69 

-, “hicron” of, Hist. 62-65 

Epidemic diseases, acute, personified as demons in works of art, Hist. 195 

-, references to, in Greek Anthology, Hi.st. 35, 36 

Epidemics, cour.se taken by, hypothesis as to, Epid. 117 

-, illustrations of, in art, epigram, and poetry. Hist. 194 

Epidermolysis bullosa congenita, case of (I). Walsh), Derm. 28 
-, report on case of, Derm. 47 

Epiglottis and base of tongue, epithelioma of (W. Hill), Laiwng. 188 

-, epithelioma of, involving cervical glands; removal of epiglottis and glands (P. de 

Santi), Laryng. 24 

-, suture of, Horsford’s method, Laryng. 194 

Epigram, medical, relating to Heberden, Baillie and Willis, Hist. 205 
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Epigram, medical, relating to Lettsom, Hist. 205 
Epigrams, medical, referring to death, Hist. 204, 205 

-, see also Greek Anthology 

Epilepsy, charms against, Hist. 198 
-in classical antiquity, Hist. 52 

-, strange and offensive remedies for, Hist. 52 

-, menstrual, relief of, Obst. 80 

-, treatment by thyroid extract, Obst. 82 

Epineuritis, ascending, Ncur. 43 

Episcleritis, brawny, chronic, case of (J. B. Lawford), Ophth. 71 

Epistaxis, treatment of, recommended in Babylonian Assyrian text from Ashurbanapal’s 
library, Hist. 149-150 

Epitaphs of medical interest, Hist. 210, 211 

-relating causes of death, Hist. 210, 211 

Epithelial tumour, follicular, Path. 123 

Epithelioma adenoides cysticnm of Brooke in mother and two sons associated with so-called 
“multiple endothelioma of tlie scalp,’’ its relationship to multiple rodent ulcer 
(H. G. Adamson), Derm. 95 
-, (?), case for diagnosis (W, K. Sibley), Derm, 78 

-, columnar-celled, of nasal cavity and left antrum, case (W. Stuart-Low), Laryng. Ill 

— - developing in right horn of draught cattle iu India, reason explained, Epid. 156 
-of epiglottis and base of tongue (\V. Hill), Laryng. 188 

-involving cervical glands, removal of epiglottis and glands (P. de Santi), Laryng. 24 

-of floor of mouth and tongue, and ulceration on the palate (W. M. ^lollison), Laryng. 12 

— —of maxillary antrum and hard palate (E. B. Waggett), Laryng. 189 

-of right vocal cord, specimens from case of laryngo-fissure for (E. D. Davis), Laryng. 196 

-of soft palate, operations (N. Patterson), Laryng. 44 

-, primary, of vagina treated by radium (W. S. A. Griflith), Obst. 1.89 

--.squamous, on external aspect of left nostril, illustrating modern extensive 

operations for radical cure (H. Curtis), Clin. 109-113 

-starting in seat of chronic fissure of anus, case of (P. Eurnivall), Proct. 247 

Epsom salt, see Magncsiinn sulphate 

Equilibrium, maintenance of, during vertigo, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlix 
Ergotism, chronic, human, and chronic experimental, in animals, query as to changes in 
spinal cord, Neur. 40 

Erichsen, Sir J. E., “ Concussion of the Spinal Cord,’’ alluded to, Neur. 2 
-, Fothorgillian Medal awarded to (1845), Hist. 192, 193 

Erlandsen and Ellcrman, examination of sputum by sedimentation method, ^led. 159 

Erotism, see Day-dreams, sexual 

Eructation, absence throughout life. Hist. 224 

Eryxius, epigram relating to amputation by gangrene. Hist. 42 

Erysipelas causing mycosic tumour to di.^appear, Derm. 198 

Erythema, acute, in carbon monoxide poisoning in Senghenydd explosion, Ncur. 54 

-two cases of (Ivor J. Davies), Derm. 237 

-annulatum (Rayer’s, 1828), possibly pityriasis rosea. Derm. 123 

-on hands and feet, occurring in arsenical beer epidemic. Derm. 172 

-, and on back, in pellagra, Derm. 172 

-, persistent, of crythromelalgic type, case (G. N. ^leachen), Derm. 184 

-toxicum (neo-salvarsan) in double primary chancres of lips, case (G. Pernet), Derm. 177 

Erythemata, toxic, analogies between pityriasis rosea and, Derm. 125 

-pityriasis rosea related to. Derm, 138, 142, 145, 147 

Erythematous eruption, patchy, case of, for diagnosis (S. E. Dore), Derm. 286 

- eruptions, patchy (either parapsoriasis on plaques or early stages of mycosis fungoides 

(S. E. Dore), Derm. 189 

-lesions, disposition of, in case of carbon monoxide poisoning in Seuglienydd explosion, 

Neur. 52, 53 
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Erythremia or congenital morbus cordis, case for diagnosis (F. J. Poynton), Child. 35 
Erythrodermia, onset of mycosis fungoides with, Derm. 195 
Erythromclalgia, (?) case of (E. O. Graham Little), Derm. 171, 172 

Esson-Mdller, relation between accidental hemorrhage and albuminuria, quoted, Obst. 327 
Ether, administration, intratracheal (R. E. Kelly), Ana‘stb. 25 

---, artificial respiratory method, Amesth. 25 

---, blood-pressure under, Anfesth. 35, 30 

--, complications and sequehe, Ana‘sth. 31 

-, in nose and throat operations, ap])aratus for, Ana-slh. 15 

----(R. K. Apperlyb Anesth. 14-10 

-—, in operations on thyroid gland, Amesth. 29, 30 

-, preliminary administration of morphine and atropine, Amesth. 31 

-, danger to respiration from Trendelenburg posture under, Amesth. 43 

-, employment as general ana'sthetic in anoci-association, Amesth. 4, 11-13 

-, nob protective against ventricular fibrillation, An;esth. 65 

-or chloroform, employment of. contradicts principles of anoci-association, Ana'sth, 4 

-, see also Kiirous (KvUle and etlier 

Etherization, intratracheal, amount of anaesthesia required greater than needed during opera¬ 
tion, .\na'sth. 38 

-, prevention of blood entering air-passages during, Ana‘stli. 40 

Ethmoid, endothelioma of, case of (D. ^McKenzie), Laryng. 11 

-, malignant disease of, extc'iiding along antral roof and perforating maxilla at outer 

angle of orbit (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 107 
Ethmoidal bulla, Laryng. IIG 
-cells, Laryng. 148 

-. anterior, site of access to, in operating on frontal sinus, Laryng. 164 

--, variation in size, structure and situation, Laryng. 149 

-labyrinth, anterior, Laryng. 146 

--, relation to frontal sinu.s, Laryng. 146 

-, clinical anatomy of, Laryng. 126 

Eucalyptol, see Menthol, thymol and eucalyptol, .solution of 
Eugenol, sec Zinc o.ridc and eugenol 
Eureka Springs (California), saline, Bain. 20 
Europe, alkaline waters in, Bain. 17 
-, arsenic waters of, Bain. 24 

-, Continental, cities and towns of, stillbirths in, percentage, Epid. 90 

Europeans, yellow fever in, at Lagos, symptoms, ^led. 61 
Eunuchism, features of, Med. 44, 45 

-, spontaneous, features parallel with those following experimental ablation of testicles,. 

Med. 45, 46 

Eustachian bougie, new (W. H. Kelson), Otol. 13 

Evan.s, Arnold, “Back-to-back Houses ” referred to, Epid. 44 

Evans, Arthuii.—C ase of suppres.sion of urine in boy, aged 11, after operation for acute 
appendicitis, cured by double nephrotomy, Clin. 41 
Evans, E. Laming.—C ase of scoliosis associated with primary myopathy, Orth. 207 
-, case of talipes cquino-valgus of doubtful origin, Orth. 20S 

-♦, discussion on cases of talipes calcaneo-valgus treated hy Whitman’s operation,. 

Orth. 159 

-on poliomyelitis of extensive distribution, Orth. 210 

-on recovered birth paralysis, Orth. 206 

-, scoliosis of functional character, Orth. 209 

Evans, Jameson, nystagmus following injury, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 
Eve, Sir Frederic.- Angioma of synovial membrane of elbow, Clin. 8 
-, Bazin’s disease, Clin. 8 

-, discussion on gastro-jejiniostomy, Surg. 235 
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Evelyn, John, “Fumifugium ” axlluded to, Bain. 37 
“ Evil eye,” charms against. Hist. 197, 198 

-, mode of action, Hist. 200 

Evolution, chemical, I*ath. 13, 14 
-, in bacteriology,Path. 14 

Ewart, W.—Hiscussion on partial paralysis of the al>dominal muscles due to infantile 
paralysis. Child. 128 

-, “Disappearance of Ague and Aguish .Affections from London,” quoted, Bain. 37 

-, disappearance of London fog, quoted, Ihiln. 37 

Exaggeration, capability of the ancients for, Hist. 226 
Excretory fiinetion, separation from sexual. Psych. 86 

Exeter, Stoke Damerel, Wales and Alonmouth, ratio of male to female population at 
different ages in. Kpid. 69, 71 

Exhilaration, mental, in cases of carbon monoxide poisoning in Senghenydd explosion, 
Neur. 57 

Exmoor, folk-cure of sciatica on, Hist. 180 

Exorci.sers of demons, articles of food and medical remedies used in rites l)y, Hist. 115, 116 
Exorcising ceremony, bronze tablet with illustration of. Hist. 137 
Exostoses about joints of coal-miners and shoemakers, Bain. 16 

--, double multiple, case of (H. .1. Davis), Otol. 68 

-. multiple, ease of, Child. 107 

-, sarcomatous change developing in, Child. 108 

-on pedal bone of horse (extensor aspect), Bain. 50 

-production, in chronic gout and arthritis deformans (J. B. Burt), Bain. 45-58 

Exostosis of right auditory meatus and hyperostosis of skull (E. .A. Peters), Otol. 59 
-on base of os calcis, Bain. 45 

Expansive ideas in cast' of paranoid dementia pra'cox, I’sych. !)7, 102 
Extrasystf)lcs, exc;iting cause of. .Ainesth. 59 

-, rhythmical, occurring under light chloroform ancesthesia, Ana^sth. 58, 59 

Extrasystolia, “ cadented,” following paroxysmal tachycardia, ^led. 202 

Extremity, upper, tremor of, with defective articulation in case of spastic smile 
(H, B. Carlill), Clin. 114 

Eye and face, movements of, congimital insufliciency (Ij. G. Guthrie), Child. 14 
-, animal, see Annual vyc 

-, anterior chamber deepened in irido-cyclitis, effect of osmosis, Ophth. 118 

— (artificial), operation to improve effect of (N. B. Harman), Ophth. 51-55 

-- - — -. method of anu'stheti/ation under, Ophtli. 53 

---- of performance, Ophth. 52 

---, ri'sults, Ophth. 54 

-, dark-adapted, appearanct* of sunliglit spectrum to. Neiir., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxx 

--. predominance of extra-macular areas in, Ntair., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvi 

-disease- and dental irritation, Ophth. 56, 57 

-and injuries of, references to, in Babylonian-.As-yriau medical texts, Hist. 146-148 

--drugs recommended for, in Babylonian-As.syrian medicine. Hist. 156 

--duo to reflex action, Ophth. 57 

-^ Homan treatment of, in Britain, Hist. 81 S6 

- inflammatory affection of, treatment l)y vaccines, iMed. 113 

-conditions, nystagmus in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. lx 

-, malformations of, causing opacity of cornea, Oplitli. 68 

-movenu nt, primary, action of centres producing, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxv 

-movements, equililirium of, during rotation, referred to exhaustion of nerve centre, 

Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlix 

-, nystagmus on covering one, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxii 

-——-(J. F. Cunningham), Neur., Ophth, and Otol. xi 

-, syphilis, primary and secondary, treatment by salvarsan, cure rapid, Ophth. 77 
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Eye, tensioa of, raised, without adhesion or apposition of iris to cornea, Ophth. 112 
-, see also Torticollis, ocular 

Eyelid, chancre of inner canthus of, treatment with salvarsan, Ophth. 103 
Eyes, albinotic, association with hypernietropia, Neiir., Ophth., and Otol. xxvi 
-(artificial), unknown in ancient Rome, Hist. 20 

-, associated movements of, want of co-ordination of centre governing, ultimate cause 

of miners* nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlvii 

-, colour of, in subjects of miners’ ny.stagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlv 

-, defective movements of, nystagmus combined with (A. MacNab), Neur., Ophth., 

and Otol. xi 

-, movements of, function, Neur.. Ophth., and Otol. xliii 

-, requirements for co-ordination, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxv 

-, use of, necessary for existence of nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxii 

Eyesight of Michael Angelo, why afTected, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxvii 
Eyestrain, cause of neurasthenia, Bain. G 

-in miners’ nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlvi 

Eykmau, symptoms of l^eribcri following eating of polished rice, Therap. 1 


Face and eye movements of congenital insufliciencv' (L. G. Guthrie), Child. 14 

-, atrophy, bilateral, case of (A. F. Hertz and \V. Johnson), Clin. 11 

-, case associated with lead poisoning, Clin. 12 

-, carcinoma of, extensive, occurring in course of xerodermia pigmentosa, treatment by 

massive dose of radium (J. J. Pringle), Derm. 149-155 

-, half of, and left tragus, congenital deformity of (D. ^IcKenzie), Otol. G7 

-, radio-dermatitis of, (?) tuberculide, Derm. 74, 75 

Face-paints, epigrams relating to, Hist. 49 
Fachingen, alkaline waters of, Bain. 17 

Factories, removal to country, hygienic benefit derivable from, Epid. 19 
Fa?ces, human, old specimen, new variety of Treponema found in, M.B.L. 59 
-, spirochaetes in, pathological significance, M.B.L. GG 

-, streptococci in, commonest type of, differs from those found in horse-dung, 

Path. 10 

-, one form predominant, Path.-10 

-of lower animals, spiroehietes in, M.B.L. GO 

-, retention, treatment by intestinal lavage, Bain. 6 

Fairbank, H. a. T.—Case of osteo periostitis of upper end of femur. Child. 38 

-, case of ununited fracture of neck of femur, operation after eight years. Child. 37 

-, demonstration illustrating varieties of “ Sprengel’s shoulder,” Orth. 58 

-, discussion on case of old-standing brachial birth paralysis, with subluxation of 

shoulder-joint and anterior dislocation of head of radius, Clin. 116 

-of deformity of long bones (osteogenesis imperfecta), Clin. 12G 

--of recovered birth paralysis, Orth. 206 

-on poliomyelitis of extensive distribution, Orth. 210 

Fallopian tube, accessory, pyosalpinx in (H. Macnaughton-Jones) Obst. 1 

-, broad ligament cysts arising above, frequently acce.ssory hydrosalpinges, Obst. 2 

-, obstruction of normal canal, results, Obst. 4 

-, tuberculosis, primary, Obst. 27 

-, tuberculous adenomyoma of, Obst. 13 

Famagusta, malaria at, prevalence measured by spleen-rate, Epid. 110, 111 
Family-complex, influence of, shown in case of paranoid dementia prtecox, Psych. 100 
Pantham, confusion in nomenclature of spirochaetes, M.B.L. 49 

-spirochaetes associated with bronchitis in Tropics, M.B.L. 55 

Farinaceous diet, glycosuria re.sulting from, Bain. 2, 3 
-food, excessive consumption in middle age, injurious, 1, 2 
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Fahrant, Rupert.—P athological changes of the thyroid in disease, Path. 49 
Farrar, R.—Discussion on changes in mortality from cancer, Epid. 161 
Fat and bulk in spa patients, confusion between, Bain. 7 
-, deposition of, following oophorectomy, Obst. 81 

--, necrosed, in acute pancreatitis, cause of whiteness and opacity. Path. 134, 135 

Father, transmission of syphilis to ovum by, without infection of mother, Obst. 29*2 

-of tul)erculosis to ovum, reasons against, Obst. 292, 293 

Fathers, syphilis in, see Syphilis^ paternal 

Fatigue, indication for reduction or omission of vaccine therapy, Med. 79 
Fats, vegetable, as substitute for animal fats, Therap. 8 
Favtis in mother and child (G. Peruet), Derm. 252 
-in mouse (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 252 

-of glabrous skin of right side of neck (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 90 

Fawcett, John, and Ormond, A. W.—(?) Syringomelia involving bulb, bilateral nystagmus, 
Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xv 

Fear as factor iu prognosis of traumatic neuroses, Neur. 8, 9, 13 
-, part played by, in acute traumatic neurasthenia, Neur. 8, 9 

Fearnsides, E. G.—Diseases of the pituitary gland and their effect on the shape of the sella 
turcica, Electr. 46-58 

Feeding bottle. Roman (tettina). Hist. 81, S3 

Feeding experiments made on animals with bacteria to determine mode of invasion. Path. 78 

----- --, conclusions drawn from, Path. 82 

-, results obtained by Royal Commission ou Tuber¬ 
culosis, Path. 82 

Feeling of activity (Tatigkeitsgcfiihl) as basis of personality, Psych. 52-54, 57 
-of strangeness (Fremdheitsgefiihl), Psych. 50 

Feeling-tone (Gefuhlston) in consciousness of personality, Psych, 51, 52, 57 
Feelings (pleasure or displeasure) in question of personality, Psych. 53 
Fees for surgical operations, scale of, in code of Hammurapi, Hist. 112, 113 
-, medical, satires in Greek Anthology on. Hist. 13 

Feet and hands, erythema of, occurring in arsenical beer epidemic, Derm. 172 
-, on back of, in pellagra, Derm. 172 

Fcet-preseiitation, name “ Agrippa ” given to children delivered by. Hist. 222 
Female and male population of Ongar and Cardigan, statistics relative to, compared, 
Epid. 26, 63 

-children, delivery of, phantasy as to, Hist. 222 

_, effect of suprarenal hypernephromata on, Obst. 58 

-form, attraction to, without previous excitation of sex organs. Psych. 74, 75 

-population, ratio to male at different ages, in Wales and iMonmouth, Exeter and Stoke 

Damerol, Epid. 69, 71 

-sex. characteristics and functions of, maintenance, Obst. 52-56 

-^-, production, Obst. 49 

_, relation of internal secretions to, discussion on, Obst. 47-100 

-- of, ovaries not alone responsible for, Obst. 48, 49 

-, urine of, spermatozoa present in, Obst. 96 

Females and males, severe suffocative form of parenchymatous goitre equally prevalent ’ 
among, Obst. 86 

-, assumption of male characteristics by, Obst. 93 

-, calcium metabolism varies during reproductive period, Obst. 61 

-, communicability of phthisis by females to, according to sex proportion of population, 

Epid. 23 

-to males, according to sex proportion of population, Epid. 23 

-, death-rate among males higher than among, in London, Epid. 126 

-^ districts in which largo excess of, phthisis mortality among males high, Epid. 25, 26 

-, excess of, in all age-groups, male phthisis mortality in any age-group associated with 

(Wales, south-east and south-west counties, and forty districts), Epid. 46 
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Feniiiles, excess of, or deficiency of mules, sec Se.v-ratio, low 

-, males affected more than, in districts of heavy mortality, P^pid. 30 

-— , middle-aged, hide-hound skin of, Bain. 9 

-, number of, in particular age-groups, and phthisis mortality of males (ages 15-20, 20-25, 

25-35. 35-45), correlations between (Wales and south-east counties), I^pid. 48-50 
-, panniculitis limited to. Bain. 9. 

-, phthisis mortality among, in districts in which number of females (20-25) was approxi¬ 
mately constant and number of males (20-25) varied, P'.pid. 28 
, preponderance of Graves’s disease and mvxmdema among, Bain. 10 
-— , preponderating fre<juency of diseases of thyroid gland among, Obst. 8G 

-, relative communication of phthisis from, to males, and from males to females, Eipid. 

22, 23, OG, 73 

- -, sexual precocity in, how produced, Obst. 93 

-, wine-bibbing among, in classical antiquity, Hist. 41 

-, young, excess of, associated with heavier phthisis mortalky among older females up to 

35 years, Epid. 47 

-, sec also PJithisis mortality, female 

P’emininity, normal, relationship with non-goiiad (‘ndocrinous glands, Obst. 92 
-, origin of, 01>st. 48, 49, 83 

P'emur, fracture of neck of, ununited, operation after eight years (H. A. T. Fairbank), 
Child. 37 

-—-, with dislocation of hip-joint, application of new method of access to hip-joint 

in, Orth. 132 

-, fractured, op(‘ration in case of osteitis deformans (G. Taylor), Clin. 63 

-, osteo-periostitis of upper end of (H. A. T. Fairbank), Child. 38 

- , partial separation of upper epiphysis of, with hicmarthrus. application of new method 

of access to hip-joint in. Orth. 135 

--, upper end of, anterior a,nd posterior views, showing muscular attachments, Orth. 127 

Fenwick, E. Hurry, importance of exact position of kidney at renal operations, quoted, 
Surg. G4 

Fenwick, Stkiuien.- Transplantation of a .segment (if small intestine to repair the resected 
sigmoid Ilexurc, I’roct. 198 

Fergusson, Sir W., tumour (eleidoma) excised by (lS(i7), Path. 119 
Ferment, placental, demonstration Iw complement-fixation test, Obst. 43 

- -, protective in blood serum in pregnancy produced by placental tissue, Obst, 35 

-.specific to placental albumin present in blood serum of pregnancy, Obst. 3G 

Ferments, formation in blood, after introduction of foreign substances, Obst. 28 
-, metallic, bactericidal agency, Jt.S.31. Lect. 47. 52 

--(bibliography), B.S.M. I.oct. 51 

--, vegetable ferments producing .same efTect as, R.S.^I. Lect. 50 

I'errct, choroido-retinal degeiu-ration in, Ophth. 30 
Ferrier, Sir 1)., rational p.sycho-thorapy, quoted, Bain. 41 
Fever, action of baths in, key to, J^aln. 25 

-, disordered system accompanied by, description of, in Babylonian-As.syrian medical texts. 

Hist. 143 

- -, eiTcct of dental sep.sis, Odont. GO 

-, “ lire,” word for, in Babylonian-As.syrian medical texts, Hist. 138 

-, high, after fracture with fragments not displaced in case of osteogenesis imperfecta 

(F. J. Poynton), Child. 34 

-in pulmonary tuberculosis, as indication of patient’s j)rogross, Bain. 75 

Fevers, tropical, eighteenth century, treatise on. Hist. 103, 104 
Fibro-cystic disease, cyst due to, radiographic appearances, Electr. G8 

Fibroid, uterine, in pelvis, obstructing delivery, removal by Ciesaroan hysterectomy (T. G. 
Stevens), Obst. 182 

Fibroids, complicated by pregnancy, Cie.sarean section for, Obst. 121 
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Fibroids complicating pregnancy, red degeneration in, Obst. 223 

-, multiple, of uterus, showing gestation sac situated over internal os (placenta preevia), 

(C. E. Purslow), Obst. 300 

Fibroma fungoides, early synonym for mycosis fungoides, Derm. 190 

-, multiple subcutaneous cysticercus resembling, Derm. 163 

-, oedematous, depending from left vocal cord (L. H. Pegler), Laryng. 184 

-, how removed, Laryng. 185 

-of hymen (H. R. Spencer), Obst. 177 

Fibromata, subcutaneous, multiple (S. E. Dore), Derm. 162 

-, vascular, removed from larynx by indirect method (H. Tilley), Laryng. 192 

Fibromyoma of corpu.s uteri, lipomatosis in (G. Ley), Obst. 160 

-, submucous, implantation of placenta on (Mrs. F. E. Willey), Obst. 299 

-uteri complicated by a columnar-celled carcinoma of the cervix (J. D. ^Malcolm), Obst. 386 

Pibro-sarcoma, endosteal, radiographic appearances, Electr. 68 

Fibrosis of alveolar walls with catarrhal proliferation of epithelium, producing pulmonary 
nodules, Path. 149, 151 

-uteri, relation of, to syphilis, Obst. 124-128 

-, term criticized, Obst. 362, 380, 381 

Fibrositis, common to both sexes, Bain. 8 

-, “complete cure ” of, Odont. 24 

-connected with presence of dead teeth, Odont. 63 

-, connexion with dental sepsis, Odont. 60 

- of shoulder-joint, diagnosis, Bain. 67 

-, oral sepsis accompanying, Odont. 24 

-, relation to panniculitis, Bain. 8 

Fildes, Sir Luke, picture, “ The Doctor,” Hist. 197 

Fildes, Paul, and Sequeira, J. H.—Case of syphilis showing Noguchi’s luetin reaction. 
Derm. 40 

Fillings, irritating, avoidance of, in pulpitis in first stage, Odont. 18 

Filter-passers, viruses known as, R.S.M. Lect. 6 

Filtration angle, heemorrhage and, in glaucoma, Ophth. 119-121, 123 

-in glaucoma and glioma, Ophth. 123, 124 

-and irido-cyclitis, Ophth. 113-118, 122-124 

-and sarcoma of choroid, Ophth. 122-124 

-, effect of corpora amylacea, Ophth. 124 

-of osmosis in irido-cyclitis, Ophth. 118 

-, ligamcntum pectinatum, Ophth. 113-118 

-, “small eye,*’ Ophth. 121, 122 

-, tension of eye raised without adhesion or apposition of iris to cornea, 

Ophth. 112 

-in some glaucoma cases, pathological observations on (R. A. Greeves), Ophth. 112 

-, open, in glaucoma, cases possibly due to alteration in composition of intra-ocular 

fluids, Ophth. 122 

-, with history of htemorrhage into substance of vitreous, Ophth. 118-120 

-of past inflammation or present signs of irido-cyclitis, Ophth. 113-118 

-operation, means for keeping conjunctiva open after, Ophth. 128 

-operations for glaucoma, Ophth. 127-131 

-, see also Glauccnna^ filtration operations for 

Fingers, clubbing of, unilateral, case associated with axillary aneurysm on that side (H. D. 
Rolleston and E. F. W. Grellier), Clin. 13 

-, deformity of, from amniotic bands (F. G. Crookshank), Child. 28 

-, little, incurvate, in an Afro-Aryan child (F. G. Crookshank), Child. 79 

-, most in use, Heberden’s nodes most frequently found on, Bain. 47 

Finzi, N. S.—Discussion on diseases of pituitary gland and X-ray appearances of sella 
turcica, Electr. 61 

6 
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Finzi, N. S.—Discussion on measurements of radium rays as used clinically, Electr. 102 
Fiocco, indicanuria and peptonuria complicating pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 125 
Fire, word for “fever” in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts. Hist. 138 

Fish-bone retained in Steno's duct for over a year, calcification round, causing recurrent 
distension of parotid (G. Newton Pitt), Med. 3C-40 
Fisher, J. Herbert. —Discussion on case of diffuse non-inflammatory opacity of cornea,. 
Ophth. 70 

-, discussion on case of sympathetic ophthalmia after removal of secondary cataract, 

Ophth. 96 

-on iritis, rheumatic and toxiomic, Ophth. 64 

“ Fistel-symptom,” see Nystagmus^ production by meatal compression in middle-car disease 
Fistula, recto-uterine, case of (A. Baldwin), Proct. 71 
-(recto-vaginal), groups of, Obst. 254, 255 

---, superior, least common and most difficult to operate on, Obst. 255 

-, treatment by abdominal route, Obst. 258 

--after preliminary colostomy (T. Watts Eden), Qbst. 243-260 

-by direct vaginal or rectal route, Obst. 255 

-by perineal route, Obst. 255, 256 

-, method of Dudley, Obst. 256, 257 

-of Segond, Obst. 256, 257 

-of von Herff, Obst. 257 

Fistula?, congenital bilateral mucous, in lower lip and bilateral hare-lip without cleft paUitc,. 

case showing (A. H. Todd), Child. 132 
-, labyrinthine, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxviii 

Fitz WILLIAMS, I). C. L. — Case of a boy, aged 5 years, with two femoral herniie. Child. 20 
-, case of cephalhsematoma, Child. 20 

-, discussion on constriction of arm l)y amniotic bands, Child. 4 

-, extrapleural lipoma from child, aged 6 years. Child. 19 

Fixation, power of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvi 

Flandin, treatment of ba'moptysis by emetine, quoted, Therap. 48 

Flap operation (short-flap) for glaucoma (W. G. Laws), Ophth. 126 

---, variable, for chronic glaucoma (N. B. Harman), Ophth. 132 

-, see also Glaucoma^ chronic, flap operation for 

Flat-foot among patients seen in spa practice, Bain. 6 
Flats, working-class, Epid. 2 

-, minimum hygienic requirements, Epid. 4, 5 

Flatulenee benefited by alkaline waters, Bain. 17 

“Flea-bitten kidney,” see Kidney 

Fleas, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 38 

Fleig, C., hypodermic injections of mineral waters, quoted, Bain. 27 

Fleming, A. — Di.scussion on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 103 

Flemming, A. L.—Case of tachycardia, Anaesth. 1 

-, review of inquests concerning deaths during antesthesia (1910-13), Ana?sth. 17-24 

Fletcher, H. AIorley. — Amyotonia congenita. Child. 117 
Fletcher-Iijgals, intranasal method revived by, Laryng. 122 

Fletcher-Iugals’s instruments for intranasal treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 124 
Fletcher’s dentine, see DeJitine^ Fletcher’s 

Flexner’s pseudo-tuberculosis streptotrichia of human peritoneum, how re-named. Path. 14S 
Flies, species of reputed carriers of pellagra parasite, Derm. 243 
Flint’s murmur, nature of, ^led. 200, 204 

Fluid taken by women at meals too small in quantity, Bain. 4, 5 

Fluids, deglutition of, favoured by sitting posture during general ana'sthesia, Anaesth. 51 
Fluorescent .screen, watching collargol filling renal pelvis by means of, not recommended 
Surg. 42 

Fly, enlarged figure of, drawn by Hoefuagel (1592), Hist. 270 
-, eye of, seen under magnifying glass (1644), Hist. 272 
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Foetal and embryonic pathology, difference between, Obst. 266 
Foetus amorphus, acardiacus, specimen of (M. J. Stewart), Obst. 131 

-, bones of, removed from uterus three years after miscarriage fJ. P. Hedley), Obst. 302 

-, development of, estimation of duration, P^pid. 100 

-, diseases of, need for research in, Obst. 280 

-formed, abortion of, compulsory notification, Obst. 277 

-, genito-mesentcric fold less common in adult than in, Obst. 168 

-, intra-uterine inflammation of, causing opacity of cornea, Ophth. 68 

-life in liquor amnii, outcrop of folk-lore arising from fact of. Hist. 185 

-, organs of, distribution of Spiroclupta pallida in, Obst. 269 

-, peritonitis in (.\lban Doran), Obst. 261 

-showing supra-adhesion foramen in relation to stomach, Obst. 174 

-, stillborn, syphilis in, evidences for, Obst. 269 

-^ transmission of tuberculosis to, by mother, Obst. 292 

-, tuberculosis in, rarity, Obst. 273-275 

-, verification of measurement before burial, Epid. 100 

-, see also Skull (foetal) 

Foetuses, registration of, Epid. 99, 103 

Fog of London less detrimental to health than supposed, Bain. 37, 38 

-, supposed relief afforded to asthma by, Bain. 38 

Folk-cures in Britain, Hist. 180 
Follicular cysts in birds, Path. 129 

Folliculitis of scalp, treatment by staphylococcus vaccine, Med. 106 
Folliculoma, opaque and white, re-named eleidoraa. Path. 138, 139 

_., re-description of specimen. Path. 126 

-, resemblance to squamous-celled carcinoma. Path, 125 

_, specimens in ^luseum of Royal College of Surgeons, Path, 123, 126 

_, suggested term for follicular epithelial tumour. Path. 123, 188 

Fontana, Francisco, earliest practical user of compound microscope. Hist. 262 
-, portrait of, Hist. 261 

_^ title-page of work containing microscopical observations, Hist. 262 

Fontane dei Trevi, Rome, significance of act of throwing coins into, Hist. 186, 187 
Food, articles of, used in rites by exercisers of demons, Hist. 115, 116 
_- preparation among native races, Odont. 94 

_putrefactive, antiseptic action of hydrochloric acid on, Odont. 73 

_effect of ingestion on gastro-intestinal tract, Odont. 72, 73 

_^ relation to health and disease, baseless theories prevalent as to, Therap. 2 

Food-poisoning among staff of restaurant, details of, Epid. 191, 192 
_due to infected milk, outbreak in Manchester, Epid. 184, 185 

-, outbreak of, caused by Bacillas mteriiidis of Gaertner in milk (H. Kerr and H. J. 

Hutchens), Epid. 171 

-----, method of investigation, Epid. 193 

-duo to Gaertner bacillus infection of canned meat, Epid. 187-190 

-^ serum tests in, Epid. 183 

Foot-soles, congenital hyperkeratosis of (S. E. Dore), Derm. 53 
Foramen cfecum, occurrence of, Surg. 165 

-^ supra-adhesion, in relation to stomach, foetus showing, Obst. 173, 174 

Forceps, sliding cutting, for intranasal operations, Laryng. 133 

-^ spheno-ethmoidal angular (Watson-Williams’s), Laryng. 129 

-, use of, Laryng. 130 

-vertical and horizontal gripping, for use in various tonsil operations (J. Donelan), 

Laryng. 40 

Fordyce, infectious nature of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 124, 125 
Fordyce's disease, case of (J. J. Pringle), Derm. 48 

Foreign bodies, colour of, rendering extraction more difficult (D. R. Paterson), Laryng. 27 
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Foreign bodies in bronchus, Laryhg. 3-G 

-in oesophagus, removal (W. Milligan), Laryng. 174 

-- in Steno’s duct, cases of (with references), Med. 39 

-, two examples of, removed from pharynx by suspension laryngoscopy (PI. D. Davis), 

Laryng. 67 

-body (barley grass) in bronchus causing gangrene of lung, ^led. 40 

-(farthing) in oesophagus of child, skiagram of (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 20 

-(green i^ea) in right bronchus, removal by improvised method (H. Tilley), Laryng. 3 

-in bronchus, three ca.ses of (D. R. Patersou), Laryng. 1 

-removed under direct laryngoscopy after having been impacted in the larynx four 

months (G. Wilkinson), Laryng. 83 

-, supposed impaction of, in the larynx, causing inflammatory fixation of the left 

arytamoid (G. Wilkinson), l..aryng. 83 

-substances, introduction into blood resulting in formation of ferments, Obst. 28 

Fore-pleasure processes, explanation of. Psych. 83, 84 

Formalin, parench^miatous injections, in treatment of actinomycosis of cheek (G. H. 
Makins), Clin. 4 

Formic acid in miner’s nystagmus, Neur., Gphth., and Otol. Ixxxiv 
Fbrsterling on feeling of activity (’ratigkeit.sgefiihl). Psych. 52, 57 
Forsyth, David. — Discussion on definition of sexual instinct, Psych. 80 

Fothcrgillian Medal of Royal Humane Society awarded Sir J. Erichsen (1845), Hist. 192, 193 
Foul material used in medical remedies, Hist. 117 

P’oumier, co-existence of malformations with syphilitic parentage, quoted, Obst. 271 

-, duration of eruption of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 131 

Fowl, blood-plasma of, see lUood plufima (fowls) 

-, follicular cyst in, Path. 133 

-spirocluetosis, pure cultures, R.S.^M. Lect. 4 

Fowler position after operation for ruptured intestine, Surg. 93 

-under general amesthesia, during abdominal operations, Ana?sth. 49 

Fowls, experimental inoculations and observations during yellow fever at Lagos, 1913, Med. 64 
P’ox, G. H., infectious nature of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 125 

Fox, H. Clayton. —Discussion on case for diagnosis. (?) lupus, syphilis, or mixed infection 
Laryng. 186 

-, discussion on case of cerebrospinal rhinorrhcea, Laryng. 10 

--— of complete paralysis of left vocal cord, Laryng. 180 

-of epithelioma of floor of mouth and tongue, Laryng. 13 

-of laryngeal neoplasm, Laryng. 178 

---- of unusual webbing of soft palate, Laryng. 179 

-— on fixation of right vocal cord, producing no symptoms, Laryng. 21 

-on pin in retropharyngeal space, Laryng. 68 

-on sinus suppuration in young people, Laryng. 60 

Fox, R. Fortescce. - Discussion on London as health resort, Bain. 43 

-, separation of molecule.s into ions by water, quoted, Bain. 15 

Fox, R. HiN(iSTON. -Di.scussion on St. Hildegard’s visions, Hist. 2 
Fox, T. Colcott, diagnosis of case of mycosis fungoides by, Derm. 221 

-, distribution of eruption of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 132 

Fox, Tilbury, mycosis fungoides described as fibroma fungoides by, Derm. 190 
Fox, Wilfrid. —Discussion on ca.se of epidermolysis bullosa congenita. Derm. 29 

-, and Rolleston, H. D., growths occurring in skin with leukamiia, Derm. 200 

Fracture in case of osteogenesis imperfecta, with high fever (F. J. Poynton), Child. 34 

-of base of skull with unusual appearance of drum observed some months after injurv 

(E. 1). Davis), Otol. 48 

-of leg, paralysis of muscles following, Electr. 43 

-of neck of femur, ununited, operation after eight years (H. T. Fairbank), C'hild 3"' 

-of patella, latent (W. G. Spencer), Clin. 50 
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Fracture, spontaneous, as sign of periosteal sarcoma, Electr. 71, 72 
Fractures and secondary leukaunia, Med. 129 

-found on bodies dead after Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 65 

-(multiple) in case of osteogenesis imperfecta (T. H. Kellock), Clin. 5 

-, ununited, use of small bone fragments in (R. Parker), Surg. 275 

France, mineral springs of, radio-activity general, Bain. 28 

-waters in, restriction as to advertisement or exploitation, Bain. 25 

-, work of “ Commission des Eaux minerales ” with respect to, Bain. 25 

-, pityriasis rosea increasing in frequency in. Derm. 129 

Frtinkel, effect of destruction of corpus luteum in early stages of pregnancy, Obst. 66 
Frankfurt-on-Main, mortality-rates from cancer, Epid. 120, 122 

Franklin, Benjamin, medal commemorating discovery of lightning-conductor by, Hist. 198 
Franz, relative frequency of bronchitis in Trendelenburg and dorsal postures, Anoesth. 43 
Franz and Beck, statistics of febrile without focal reaction in phthisis, Med. 162 
Franzensbad, chalybeate waters of, Bain. 23 

Frazer, Sir J. G., relation of magic to primitive mind, quoted. Hist. 181 
Freeman, William, fallacies resix:cting healthine.ss of London, quoted, Bain. 43 
Freeman, W. T.—Ca.se of bromide eruption, Derm. 119 
-, case of dermatitis artefacta, Derm. 55 

Fremantle, F. E.—Discussion on working-class home conditions in T.ondon, Epid. 19 
French apparatus (Armet de l.isle) for rendering water radio-active, Bain. 30 
French, H. S.—Cases of trophoedema, quoted, Derm. 245 

-, denial of conditions of status lymphaticus, quoted. Child. 199 

-, and Turner, P. —Case of splenic anaemia, treated by splenectomy, Clin. 77 

French Lick (Indiana), sulphate waters of, Bain. 20, 21 

Freud, distinction between mental and physical processes preparatory to and culminating 
act of gratification, quoted, IVych. 83 

-, doctrine of male sex impulse criticized. Psych. 74 

-of origin of sexual instinct discussed, Psych. 78, 79 

-of sex impulse. Psych. 72 

-, sexual theories of, alluded to. Psych. 99, 105 

-, commended, Psych. 86 

-—-, exposition of. Psych. 84, 85-88 

Friedleben, denial of thymic asthma, quoted. Child. 187 
Friedreich’s disease following diphtheria (J. Taylor), Neur. 15 

---^ possible case of (J. Taylor), Neur. 15 

Fright, hysterical hemi-anaosthesia from, Neur. 6, 7 

Frog, effect of stimulation of nerve supply of one segment of rectus muscle in, Surg. 7 
Frog’s eye, excised, mydriatic action of synthetic adrenalin on, Therap. 69 
Frohlich, experimental production of scur\'y, Therap. 4 

-syndrome, see Dystrophia adiposo-genitalis 

Frontal sinus, clinical anatomy of, Laryng. 127 
-, combined operation on, Laryng. 163, 164 

-disease, chronic, double Ogston’s operation performed for (W. Stuart-Low), Laryng. 91 

-, empyema of, acute, intranasal operative treatment (H. Tilley), Laryng. 143 

-, treatment by establishment of drainage, Lary’ng. 144 

-, chronic, Larymg. 145 

-, treatment by external operation, indications for, Laryng. 151 

-, points in favour of, Laryng. 158, 162, 165, 166 

-by intranasal operation, indications for, Laryng. 151 

--, principles, Laryng. 150 

- , factors leading to, Laryng. 143 

_inflammation, acute, choice of intranasal or external operation, Laryng. 170 

-chronic, intranasal and external operations for, contrasted, Laryng. 156 

-operation, site of access to anterior ethmoidal cells, Laryng. 154 
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Frontal sinus inflammation, chronic, intranasal operation, technique, Laryng. 15*2 

--, intranasal and external operation, results compared, Larjuig. 160, 161, 

167-169 

--operation, case illustrating, Laryng. 196 

--, cases exhibited after, Laryng. 142 

-, choice of patients, Laryng. 1G3 

--, discussion on, views of speakers summarized, Laryng. 167-169 

-^ historical sur\'ey, Laryng. 122 

-, incision through septum, Laryng. 161, 166 

--^ instruments for, Laryng. 124 

---, methods, Halle’s modified, Laryng. 241 

---^ muco-periosteiil flaps in, Laryng. 138 

----, objection to, Laryng. 163, 164 

-—-, point of entry in, Laryng. 1*29 

-, results, Laryng. 124, 133 

--, risks over-estimated, Laryng. 164 

-, Segura’s methods, Laryng. 125 

---, technique, Laryng. 128 

-treatment of cases after operation, Laryng. 135 

- —, lavage of, after intranasal operation, Laryng. 135 

-operation, antral, demonstration of, method of intranasal operation for (P. Watson- 

Williams), Laryng. 88 

-, operative treatment of, opening of discussion (P. Watson-Williams), Laryng. 121 

-, ostium of, Laryng. 150 

-, passage of bougies into, after operation, Laryng. 134-137 

-of curette into, after intranasal operation, Laryng. 136 

-, relation of ethmoidal labyrinth to, Laryng. 146 

-, suppuration in young people (D. McKenzie), Laryng. 57 

-, surgery of, Laryng. 145 

-, surgical anatomy of region, Laryng. 162, 163, 164 

- sinuses, both, and fronto-nasal duct, specimen showing ab.sence of (P. Goldsmith), 

Laryng. 201 

-, cases in which drainage is rendered difficult by anatomical conditions, Lary*ng. 140 

-sinusitis, acute suppurative, due to bathing, two cases (C. W. Hope), Laryng. 114 

Fronto-ethmoidal cells, Laryng. 150 

-, clinical anatomy of, Laryng. 126 

Fronto-nasal canal, continuity with infundibulum, Laryng. 148 
-, enlargement of, Laryng. 161, 167 

-, frontal sinus burrs for enlarging when operating by intranasal method (H. Tilley), 

Laryng. 113 

-with probe passing through bone, specimen showing, Laryng. 127 

Frost, Wade H., on transmis.sion of poliomyelitis by stable-fly, quoted, Orth. 49 

Fuchs, definition of nystagmus b\% Ncur., Oplith., and Otol. xx 

Funk, Casimib.—D iscussion on beriberi as deficiency disease, quoted, Therap. 3 

-, discussion on diseases due to deficiencies in diet, Therap. 12 

-, varying qualities of milk in relation to diet deficiency, Therap. 5 

Fubnivall, Pebcy.—C ase of epithelioma starting in seat of chronic fi.ssure of anus, 
Proct. 247 

-, three cases of multiple polypi of rectum and large intestine, I'roct. 245 

Furunculosis, treatment by methods other than vaccine recommended, Med. 87 


Oabell, Douglas.— Di.scussion on the production of narrow jaws by the mastication of tough 
and fibrous foods, Odont. 99 
Gaertner group, see Bacillus enteritidis 
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Galen, mention of and panegyric on, in Greek Anthology, Hist. G, 7, 8 
Galenical preparations should be divided into three classes, Thorap. 21 
Galileo, introducer of bilenticular microscope, Hist. 260 
Gall, F. J. (1758* 1828), phrenologist, medal of, Hist. 194 
Gall-bladder, divination through inspection of, Hist. 118, 119 
-incision, methods, Surg. 10 

-through paramedian rectus sheath, Surg. 10, 11 

-—operations on, posture during general anaesthesia, Aniesth. 46 

-, satisfactory under anoci-association method, Anaesth. 7, 10 

-, shock due to traction on, Ancesth. 48 

Gall-sickness, description of, in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts. Hist. 144 
Gall-stones accompanied by oral sepsis, Odont. 71 

-, bacterial origin of, in connexion with oral sepsis, Odont. 47 

-, connexion of, with oral sepsis and with cancer, Odont. 47 

-, diagnosis by pyelo-radiography, confirmed by operation, Surg. 63 

-, operations for removal of, satisfactory under anoci-association method, Anaesth. 10 

——-, removal of, transverse incision for, Surg. 11 ; see also Cholecystotainy 
Galloway, J.—Cases of splenomegaly with gastro-intestinal haemorrhages, Clin. 90, 137 

-, discussion on case of Bazin’s disease, Clin. 9 

-on healing wells and waters. Hist. 191 

-on mycosis fungoides. Derm. 213 

-on pityriasis rosea. Derm. 147 

-on stomatitis neurotica chronica, Derm. 63 

--, histo-pathology of mycosis fungoides, quoted. Derm. 192, 214, 226 

-, report on case of epidermolysis bullosa. Derm. 47 

-, and MacLeod, J. M. H., temporary improvement in mycosis fungoides coinciding 

with attack of influenza, Derm. 198 
Galvanic current, impulse given by, not measured, Electr. 40 

-, testing muscle by, causes pain, Electr. 38 

-, disadvantages, Electr. 38 

-stimulation, nystagmus produced by, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxvii 

-, pathological conditions under which present or absent, Neur., Ophth., 

and Otol. xxxvii 
Galyl, arsenic body, Ophth. 77 

Gambia, registration of stillbirths not compulsory in, Epid. 89 
Game, high, efiect of ingestion on gastro-intestinal tract, Odont. 72, 73 

Gammarus (crustacean), lethal poisoning in concentration of sea-water, effect on male and 
female compared, Therap. 61 

Ganges, devotees bathing in, supposed benefits to. Hist. 181 
Gangrene, amputation for, epigram mentioning. Hist. 42 

-, diabetic, excretion of calcium in (F. Ransom), Therap. 15 

-, pulmonary, due to foreign body (barley grass) in left bronchus, ^led. 40 

-, scorbutic, following drinking of well waters. Hist. 43 

Ganister disease, specimens of lungs showing, Path. 153, 154 

Gann, see Gatch, Gann and Mann 

Garden City Scheme, an antidote to slum life, Epid. 19 

Garden, \V. Sim.—C linical note on case of foetus amorphus, Obst. 132 

Gardiner, H.—Case of bilateral cervical ribs, Clin. 12 

-, case of (?) syringo-myelitis, Clin. 12 

-, table of ca.ses of nephropexy at Guy’s Hospital in 1909-12, Surg. 153 

Gardner, H. Bellamy, case of sudden death under aniesthetic from status lyrnphaticus, 
quoted, Child. 189, 190, 199 

Garrison, Fielding H.—A relic of the king’s evil in the Surgeon-General’s Library 
(Washington, D.C.), Hist. 227-234 
Giirtner, parental transmission of tuberculosis, quoted, Obst. 292 
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Gaseous waters, see Mineral loaiers, gaseous 

Gaskell, J. F.—Lesions of the kidney in ulcerative endocarditis, Path. lOt) 

---(references), Path. 118 

Gaskell, W. H., F.R.S., origin of thyroid gland of vertebrates, quoted, Obst. 89 

-, and Shore, T. W., initial stimulant action of chloroform on nerve centres, Anaesth. 64 

Gasserectomy, hemi-aniestbesia following, Neur. 7 

Gastric juice not neutralized by bismuth carbonate, Electr. 15 

-ulcer, chronic, as predisposing to development of carcinoma, Odont. 45, 55 

-without .symptoms, bearing on oral sepsis as predisposing cause of cancer, 

Odont. 45, 58 * 

Gastritis (chronic), connexion of, with oral sepsis, Odont. 44 
---, without symptoms, Odont. 45, 58 

Gastro-enterostomy wound, intussusception through, during labour (H. Williamson), 
Obst. 303 

Gastro-intestinal disorders, less common result of dental sepsis, Odont. 62 

-or nutritional system as basis of j^ersonal feeling in males, Psych. 103 

-tract, effect of oral suppuration on, Odont. 62, 71, 72, 73 

-of swallowing putrefactive food upon, Odont. 72, 73 

Gastro-jejunostomy, effects of different types on gastric contents, Surg. 225-234 

-, failures after, Surg. 212, 213 

-, gastric analyses before and after, Surg. 217-220 

-, indications for, Surg. 222 

-, in ruptured intestine, Surg. 90 

-, principles to determine application and indications for use (H. J. Paterson), Surg. 211 

Gatch, Gann and Mann, dangers of Trendelenburg posture in general ansesthesia, shown 
experimentally, quoted, Ana^sth. 44, 45 
Gaube du Gers, action of colloidal copper on cancer, R.S.M. Lect. 49 
Gaucher, Joltrain and Brin, serum diagnosis of mycosis fungoides, quoted, Derm. 199 

-, Paris and Guggenheim, serum diagnosis of mycosis fungoides, Derm. 199 

Gaucher type of splenomegaly, diagnosis from splenomegalic anaemia, Child. 169, 170 
Gauntlett, E. G.—Case for diagnosis, pathological condition of hip, Child. 98 

-, discussion on diagnosis and treatment of ruptured intestine, Surg. 106 

Gauze wick, introduction through drainage-tube, Surg. 174 
Gee, S. J., ca 3 liac disease, quoted, Med. 26 
Gelatine, mixing radium with, for injection into body, Bain. 30 
General Medical Council, Anoesthetics Committee of, Anoesth. 22 

Generative tract, function of, interfered with, by obstruction of normal canal of Fallopian 
tube, Obst. 4 

Genital functions, female, pituitary insufficiency in relation to, Obst. 73 

-organs, development and integrity dependent on all internal secretions, Obst. 56 

-, female, development of, derangements in, Obst. 57-60 

-, secondary, development, influence of ductless glands on, Obst. 50 

-, suprarenal insufficiency in relation to, Obst. 74 

-, under-development with amenorrhoea, in subjects of persistent thymus, Obst. 75 

Genital system, description of, in case of prepuberal atrophy of testicles, Med. 42 
Genitalia, internal, absence of (bibliography), Obst. 5 

-(?) case of (H. Macnaughton-Jones), Obst. 4 

-, examination of, in cases of primary amenorrhoea, Obst. 5 

Genito-mesenteric fold of peritoneum (D. G. Reid), Obst. 158 

-, adherence of meso-appendix to, Obst. 163, 164 

-, arrest of completion of caical torsion by, Obst. 165 

-, production of adhesions in ileo-caecal region by, Obst. 165, 166 

-^ time of first appearance, Obst. 162 

--, why less common in adult than foetus, Obst. 168 

Genito-urinary infections of bacteria, Path. 70 
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Genito-uriuary tract, Bacillus coli infection of, treatment by vaccines, ]Med. 84 
(German apparatus for rendering water radio-active, Bain. 30 
Germany, cancer in, increase, Epid. 156, 158 
-, mineral springs of, radio-activity, Bain. 28 

Gestation sac situated over internal os (placenta prrevia) in uterus, with multiple fibroids 
(C. E. Purslow), Obst. 300 
Giants, reference to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 51 

Gibbakd, Lieut.-Col. T. W., and Harrison, Major W. —Discussion on use of salvarsan 
in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 84 

Gibbons, R. A., derangement of function of intestinal glands in chronic recurrent diarrhma 
of childhood, quoted, Aled. 27 
Gibert, varieties of pityriasis, quoted, Derm. 122, 130 
Gibraltar, registration of stillbirths not compulsory at, Kpid. SO 

Gibson, A. G.—On certain causes of splenomegaly and Banti’s disease (preliminary com¬ 
munication), Aled. 7-9 

-, pathological report in case of splenectomy for splenomegalic cirrhosis, Clin. 135 

-on spleen in case of splenectomy for chronic acholuric jaundice, (’lin. 58 

Gigantism, developing after male castration before puberty, Aled. 44 

-following hyperpituitarism in young, Med. 45 

Giles, A. E.—Discussion on case of multiple myomectomy, Obst. 224 
-, discussion on case of recto-vaginal fistula. Obst. 2()0 

Gilpoed, Sidney.—D iscussion on case of mongolism with alopecia, Child. 185 
-, discussion on status lymphaticus, Child. 195 

Gill, Richard.—D iscussion on sudden death in chloroform anaisthesia, Aruesth. 79-83 
Gillett, H. T.—Discussion on vaccines from standpoint of physician, Med. 87 
Gillies, H, D. — Case of swelling on the left vocal cord for diagnosis, Laryng. 43 
Giovanni, alopecia areata preceding outbreak of mycosis fungoides, quoted, Derm. 196 
Girls (working-class), insufficient training for wedded life, Kpid. 16 

Giuseppi, P. L., and Berry, J., results of operatien for ruptured intestine, quoted, Surg, 91, 
105 

-, symptoms of rupture of intestine, quoted, Surg. 87,; 105 

Gladiator, epigram as to oculist becoming. Hist. 202 

Glands of neck enlarged, condition on removal in ca.se of cancer of tongue treated by radium, 
Path. 105 

-, lymphomatous mass of, left recurrent laryngeal nerve involved in (H. J. Davis), 

Laryng. 99 

Glass Bottle Makers’ Association, members disabled by cataract, Ophth. 49 
Glass-workers’ cataract, see Cataract (glass-workers’) 

Glasses, concave and convex, early, investigations of effects of, Hist. 249 
-, convex, invention of, for u.se as spectacles, Hist. 248 

-, experimental, prepared by synthesis, for cutting off heat and ultra-violet radiation 

(J. H. Parsons), Ophth. 48 

-, prospective value in glass-workers’ cataract, Ophth. 50 

Glauber’s salt, see Sodium sulphate 
Glaucoma, acute, sudden onset of, Ophth. 138 

-, chronic, flap operation, variable, for (N. B. Harman), Ophth. 132 

--, iridectomy by, Ophth. 136 

-, massage after, Ophth. 136 

-, treatment of flap, Ophth. 134 

-, filtration angle insomeca^es of, pathological observations on (R. A. Groeves), Ophth. 112 

-, see also Filtration angle in glaucoma 

-operations for, means for keeping conjunctiva as nearly normal as practicable, 

Ophth. 128, 129 

-, methods of drainage, Ophth. 129, 131 

-, value of diminished leakage of aqueous, Ophth. 130 
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Glaucoma, Herbert’s short-flap operation for (W. G. Laws), Ophth. 125 

-, ideal glaucoma incision (H. Herbert), Ophth. 127 

-, selection of method of operating for, Ophth. 126, 138 

-, trephining for, value and dangers of, Ophth. 127, 137, 138 

Glendining, Bryden.—P athological report on case of chorionepithelioma of uterus, with 
lutein cysts of ovarj", Obst. 149 
Gleno-humeral joints, arthritis of, diagnosis, Bain. 66 

-implication in subacromial bursitis, Bain. 64 

Glenoid, tuberculosis of, Bain. 67 

Glial cells, amoeboid, in spinal cord in pellagra, Neur. 38 

-change in central nervous system from toxi-infection. Psych. 24 

Glioma cases, filtration angle in, Ophth. 123, 124 

-of cerebellum, recovery after simple drainage of cyst (F. E. Batten), Neur. 23 

Globe, defects of, nystagmus in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. lx 
Glossitis, marginal treatment, Odont. 8, 9 

—--, with septic teeth present in cases of cancer of tongue, Odont. 6-8, 9, 10 

-, treatment by extraction of teeth, Odont. 8, 9 

Glover, J. Alison.—R upture of aneurysm of abdominal aorta in young woman, Clin. 154 
Gluttony in classical antiquity, epigrams respecting, Hist. 46 

Glycerine, autolysis of placenta in, for experimental reproduction of puerperal eclampsia, 
Obst. 342 

-, necrotic changes in liver and kidney, especially marked 

under, Obst. 342 

Glycosuria, absent in case of experimental extirpation of pancreas till removal of uterine 
contents, Obst. 97 

-and diabetes, line of demarcation between, Bain. 3 

-, improvement following removal of septic condition of mouth, Odont. 71 

-resulting from farinaceous diet, Bain. 2, 3 

-, sex prevalence, Bain. 4 

-, supposed relation to hypopituitarism, Electr. 47 

Gnostic amulets and talismans, Hist. 2C0 

Gobert, description of Micrococcus iicoformans as habitual parasite in tumours, Path. 37, 38 
Goitre, cystic or adenomatous, condition of women among whom prevalent, Obst. 87 

-, exophthalmic, and normal function of thyroid gland, connecting link between, Bain. 10 

-, and status lymphaticus, relation between, Child. 190, 197 

-, arising during pregnancy, Obst. 72 

-^ associated with enlarged thymus, Child. 190 

-, danger under amesthesia in cases of. Child. 190 

•-, case of, with enlarged movable spleen (splenoptosis) (R. Murray Leslie), Clin. 107 

-, co-existence with myxtt'dema, Obst. 90 

-, dominant factor in, Bain. 9 

--, due to excess of thyroid secretion, Obst. 70 

-, enormous increase in epithelial elements. Obst. 87 

-, exacerbation in early pregnancy, Obst. 291 

-, in connexion with amcnorrhoea, treatment by X-rays, Obst. 95 

-, openitions for, under ether administered by intratracheal method, Anaesth. 29, 30 

-, pregnancy rare in subjects of, Obst. 71 

-, relative frequency in females, Bain. 10 

-, treatment by calcium chloride and thyroid extract, Therap. 34 

---by pituitary hormones, Therap. 28 

---, operative, satisfactory under anoci-association method, Amesth. 7 

-with thyroid extract, results disappointing in majority of cases, Obst. 91 

----X-ray treatment at St. Thomas's Hospital, Electr. 28 

-, operations for, anaesthesia through orotracheal apparatus in, Amesth. 36 

-, under ether administered by intratracheal method, Anjesth. 29, 30 
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(ioitre, parenchymatous, severe suflocative form, equal prevalence amoug both sexes, Obst. 86 
-, value of thyroidal hormones for, Therap. 26 

-, pathological changes of thyroid in, compared with those caused by single toxaemia, 

Path. 64 

-, removal of, small number among males, Obst. 86 

Gold, colloid, application of, R.S.M. Lect. 52 

-inlays, cast, in stopping teeth, benefits of introduction, Odont. 1 

-leaf, makers of paper books for, double pigmentation in pulmonary nodules of, Path. 154 

Goldinge, Arthur, author and translator, work of. Hist. 218 

-, English rendering of “ Polyhistor of Julius Solinus ” by, Hist. 218 

Goldsmith, Oliver, date and place of medical graduation, Hist. 97 

-, last illness and death of (D'A. Power), Hist. 97 

-, medical education and qualifications of (Sir E. Clarke), Hist. 88 

--, supposed foreign degree, Hist. 88, 89 

Goldsmith, Perry.—S pecimen showing absence of both frontal sinuses and fronto-nasal 
ducts, Laryng. 201 

Goldthwait, J. E., on relaxation of sacro-iliac joint, Orth. 54, 55 

--, posture in abdominal operations, during general anresthesia, quoted, Amesth. 45, 46 

C»olla, F. G., circulation of cerebrospinal fluid, quoted, Neur. 48 

Gompel and Henry, harmless action of electric colloidal silver on animals, quoted. R.S.M. 
Lect. 47 

Gonads, close relation of suprarenal cortex to, Obst. 78 

•-, development, relation to atrophy of thymus, Obst. 60 

-in early embryonic life, Obst. 78 

-, removal of, causing persistence of infantile type, Obst. 77 

Gonorrhoea and iritisj^Ophth. 56, 58, 63-66 

-, chronic, benefited by calcic or magnosic waters, Bain. 19 

Goodhart, Sir James, “ Follicular Disease of the Scalp,*' quoted. Path. 125 
Gordon, M. H., streptococci in air-shafts of House of Commons, quoted. Path. 11 
Goboas, Surgeon-General William C.—Anti-mosquito work at Panama, R.S.M. Lect. 32-39 
OossAGE, A. M.—Case of subcutaneous granulomata, Clin. 15 

-, and Hicks, J. Braxton.—T wo ca.ses of non-cancerous tumour of the stomach, Med. 

33-86 

Gosse, a. Hope.—C ase of acute partial heart-block, Child. 141 
Gould, Sir A. Pearce, K.C.V.O., “ Radium and Cancer,'* quoted, Electr. 63 
Gouldesbrough, C.—Summary of work in the X-ray department of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
for 1913, Electr. 25 

Gout, acute, influenced by dental sepsis, Odont. GO 

-, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 44 

-, in Martial's epigrams, Hist. 27, 28 

-and iritis, Ophth. 66 

-, change in typo of, Bain. 5 • 

-, chronic, production of osteophytes and exostosis in (J. B. Burt), Bain. 45-58 

-, conditions of, cause of oral sepsis, Odont. 70, 71 

-, “demon of,’’ Hist. 196 

-, effect of mineral waters containing chloride of sodium on, Bain. 11 

-, predisposed to, by sexual indulgence, according to ancient writers. Hist. 44 

-, treatment by external application and internal administration of waters of Hot Springs, 

Arkansas and Mount Clemens, Michigan, Bain. 26 
-by saline baths, Bain. 21 

-, dietetic, combined with that by mineral waters, Bain. 19 

Gowers, Sir W. R., F.R.S., alternating activity of antagonistic groups of muscles in 
nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxx 

-, centres producing active movements of eyes, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxv 

-, definition of nystagmus, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxix 
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Gowers, Sir W. li., F.R.S., theory of causation of nystagmus, Neur., Opbth., and Otol. xxx 
Graham, C. I.—Carcinoma of party wall, Laryng. 50 

-, case of choudro-sarcoma of pharynx, Laryng. 1S5 

-, (?) new growth of ventricle of larynx, Laryng. 90 

Graham, G.—Discussion on COj in alveolar air of diabetics in relation to onset of coma, 
Med. 174 

Grain and water, poultice of, referred to, in Assyrian medical text.s. Hist. 135 

-, expressions for, in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts, Hist. 140, 141 

Grant, J. Dundas. —Case of (?) rhino.scleroma, Laryng. 205 

-, case of small tuberculous ulcer localized at the anterior part of the left aryepiglottic 

fold, Laryng. 23 

-, discussion on case for diagnosis, Laryng. 49 

-of laryngeal neoplasm, Laryng. 72 

-of myasthenia gravis, Laryng. 04 

-~ of ossiculectomy, Otol. 51 

—— -- — of sarcoma of naso-pliarynx shown aft(‘r operation, Laryng. 204 

-— of (?) tertiary infiltration of larynx simulating malignant disease, Laryng. 202 

-of thickening of palate and larynx, Laryng. 53 

-of tuberculosis of mastoid, Otol. 49 

-on chronic laryngitis in unusual form, Laryng. 50 

-on laryngeal case for diagnosis, Laryng. 40 

-on nerve deafness associated with ainemia, Otol. 47 

-on pharyngeal diverticula, Laryng. 29 

-on sinus suppuration in young people, Laryng. 58, 00 

-on specimen of temporo-sphenoidal abscess, Otol. 40 

-on stenosis of external auditory meatus, Otol. 00 

-on syphilitic and tuberculous infiltration of larynx, Laryng. 02 

-on trauma from adenoid operation, Laryng. 47 

-on vascular fibromata removed by indirect method, Laryng. 194 

Granular corpuscles, compound (Kornchenzellen), in spinal cord in pellagra, Neur. 38 

-, round capillaries of perineurium in pellagra, Neur. 34 

Granuloma annulare, case of (S. E. Dore), Derm. 1 

-(E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 171 

-with subcutaneous nodules (A. ISI. H. Gray), Derm. 103 

-cells of mycosi.s fungoides, Derm. 192, 220 

-^ classification. Derm. 193, 214, 220 

-fungoides, synonym for mycosis fungoides, Derm. 191, 218 

-of Hodgkin’s disease, Derm. 214 

-of mycosis fungoides. Derm, 192, 193, 214 

Granulomata, subcutaneous, ease of (A. M. Go.ssage), Clin. 15 
-and sporotrichosis (references), Clin. 18 

Grass and brushwood cutting in prevention of malaria,,R.S.M. Lect. 30 

Gratification, act of, physical and mental processes preparatory to, and culminating, Psych. 83 

-, see also Forc-pleasure ; End-pleasure 

Gravedigger and doctor, compact between, Hist. 203, 208 

-— --, epigram on, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 11 

Gravel (valley) and clay in London area, healthiness compared, Bain. 35 

Graves’s disease, early, case of, with enlarged movable spleen (splenoptosis), (R. Murray 
Leslie), Clin. 107 

-, see Goitre^ exophthalmic 

Gray, Adam, method of maintenance of equilibrium during vertigo, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol. xlix 

Gray, A. M. H.—Acne agminata with bilateral enlargement of the lachrymal glands. Derm, 164 

-, case of disseminated lupus erythematosus, Derm. 82 

-of parapsoriasis on plaques. Derm. 63 
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Gray, A. M. H.—Case of tuberculide, Derm. 85 

-, discussion on bilateral telangiectases, Derm. 183 

-on case for diagnosis, Derm. 265 

-— double primary chancres of lips and neo-salvarsan erythema toxicum. 

Derm. 178 

-of granuloma annulare, Denn. 1 

---of (?) lichen verrucosus. Derm. 40 

--—- of operation for aural vertigo, Otol. 26, 27 

-of ossiculectomy, Otol. 52 

-of patchy erythematous eruption for diagnosis, Derm. 286 

-of radio-dermatitis, Derm. 76 

--— of syphilitic macrocheiiia. Derm. 50 

-with subcutaneous nodosities for diagnosis, Derm. 288 

-on demonstration of microscopical specimens, Otol. 57 

-on lupus erythematosus, Derm. 60 

-on nerve deafness associated with ansemia, Otol, 47 

-on pityriasis rosea. Derm. 145 

-on post-mortem specimen of malignant disease of ear, Otol. 11, 54 

-on an unusual case of syphilis, Derm. 94 

-, granuloma annulare with subcutaneous nodules, Derm. 163 

-, recurrent bullous eruption on the legs, Derm. 168 

Greece, ancient, health temples in (R. Caton), Hist. 57-70 

--, physicians of, sceptics regarding supernatural agency of health temples. Hist. 70 

-, prevalence of malaria in, Hist. 36 

-, rivers of, reputed to cure sterility. Hist. 185 

-, malaria in (Sir R. Ross), Epid. 113, 114 

Greek Anthology, allusions in, to alcoholism, Hist. 40 

-to alimentary disorders, Hist. 45 

—-to animal parasites, Hist. 37, 38 

-to Asklepios, Hist. 30 

-to baths, Hist. 47 

-to chronic dyspepsia. Hist. 46 

-to cosmetics, Hist. 49 

---to deaths at different ages, Hist. 33, 34 

-to deformities. Hist. 50 

---to diphtheria (possibly), Hist. 36 

-to diseases of special senses, Hist. 53 

--to dwarfs and giants, Hist. 51 

-to epidemic diseases and pestilences, Hist. 35, 36 

-to gout, Hist. 44 

-to homosexuality, Hist. 39, 40 

--to impotence. Hist. 40 

-to malaria. Hist. 36 

-to nervous diseases. Hist. 52 

-to obstetrics, Hist. 32 

-to poisonous waters, Hist. 43 

-to poisons. Hist. 42 

-to puerperal mortality, Hist. 32 

-to relation of medicine and religion. Hist. 31 

-to sexual life. Hist. 40 

-to syphilis and venereal disease absent. Hist. 39 

-to therapeutics. Hist. 54 

-to tuberculosis, Hist. 38, 39 

-to veterinary medicine, Hi.st. 54, 55 

-to votive offerings. Hist. 31, 32 
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(Treek Anthology, consolation for idea of death in, Hist. 215-217 

-, epigrams in, anonymous, Hist. 7 

-^ difliculty of fixing date, Hist. 4 

---, dispraise of physicians or quacks, Hist. 208 

_on medical men, Epid. 7 

_, on Priapus, Hist. 40 

_^-out of place. Hist. 33 

--relating to mosquitoes. Hist. 33 

-, epitaphs in, references to causes of death. Hist. 34, 35 

_, medical aspects of, Part I (J. D. Kolleston), Ifist. 3-13 

--, Part II (J. D. Kolleston), Hist. 30-66 

---(bibliography), Hist. 56 

__, little explored. Hist. 3 

_, poems of medical interest in, extend over fifteen centuries (b.c. 500, a.d. 1000), 

Hist. 4 

-, riddles relating to cupping glasses and rectal syringes in, Hist. 7 

_, satires on medical men in. Hist. 9-14 

__on question of medical fee, Hist. 13 

_on surgeons in. Hist. 12 

__, strange examples of causes of death recorded in. Hist. 211 

_, term “epigram” as applied to, how differing from modern connotation, Hist. 3 

_culture of later date, cosmopolitan nature, how illustrated, Hist. 4 

_medicine, ancient connexion with that of Egypt, Hi.st. 175 

-ph ysicians, methods of, followed by compilation of Syriac medicine. Hist. 173 

_science, dominant factor in Arabic medicine, Hist. 178 

Greeks, ancient, hatred of physical deformities. Hist. 50 

-, spread of Babylonian Assyrian divination to, Hist. 126 

Greenhow, E. H., changes in pneumonoconiosis, alluded to. Path. 148 
Greenwood, Major, jun.—Discussion on malaria in Cyprus and Greece, Epid. 116 
_^ discussion on mortality from phthisis, Epid. 64 

_^ and Wood, ^Irs. Frances.—O n changes in the recorded mortality from cancer and 

their possible interpretation, Epid. 119^170 

GufcEVEs, K. Afkleck.—C ase of supernumerary punctum lachryraalo and canaliculus, 
Ophth. 141 

_^ pathological observations on filtration angle in .some glaucoma cases, Ophth. 112 

Grellier, E. F. W., and Kolleston, H. D.-Unilateral clubbing of the fingers associated 
with an axillary aneurysm on that side, Clin. 13 
Greves, E. Hvla.—D iscussion on status lymphaticus. Child. 198 
Grew, Nehemiah, on micro.scopes. Hist. 267 
Grey-Edwards, C.—Siame.se twins, Child. 175 

Grey powder in treatment of chronic recurrent diarrhoea of childhood, Med. 29 
Griffith, W. S. A.—Case of primary epithelioma of vagina treated by radium, Obst. I 39 

-, discussion on adiology of eclampsia and albuminuria, Obst. 345 

-on Cfesarean section, Obst. 188 

-on bydatidiform mole in twin pregnancy, Obst. 113 

--on internal secretions and female characteristics, Obst. 98 

-on serum diagnosis of pregnancy, Obst. 43 

-on stillbirths, Epid. 99 

_on the subdivisioLs of chronic metritis, Obst. 378 

---on syphilis in relation to uterine disease, Obst. 130 

.—- -, on uncontrollable uterine hiemorrhage, Obst. 219 

-on very young human embryo found embedded in a “decidual cast” of uterus 

Obst. 357 

-, pregnancy with utero-rectal adenomyoma, with extensive decidual metaplasia, Obst. 3 S 9 

Grigri, greegree, or griggory, African amulet. Hist. 199 
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Grimsdale, H.—Case of congenital opacity and microphthalmos, Ophth. 4G 

-, discussion on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxiii 

Growth, retardation of, experimental production by deficiency in diet, Therap. 6, 11 
-, substance in diet inducing, Therap. 11 

Griinbaum, A. S. F., relation of cancer growth in women to defective correlation of internal 
secretions, question raised by, Obst. 94 
Guatemala, Indians of, vapour baths among. Hist. 189, 190 
Guerini, artificial teeth among Romans, quoted, Hist. 22 
Guinea-pig, blood formula constant, Therap. 53 

-, diphtheria toxin, subcutaneous injection, results as tested, relationship between con¬ 
centration and quantity, Therap. 63-65 

-, fieces of, spirochiete found in, described, M.B.L. 60 

-, production of symptoms similar to Barlow’s disease in, Therap. 4 

-, subcutaneous injections of unfiltered cobra-venom in, results as tested by relationship 

between concentration and quantity, Therap. 67 
Guinea-pigs, experimental inoculation and observations during yellow fever at Lagos, 1913, 
Med. 57-61 

-, feeding experiments made on, with bacteria, to determine mode of invasion, Path. 78 

-, injection of bacteria emulsion with oil and pigment through stomach-tube, results. 

Path. 80, 81 

--with tubercle bacilli emulsion and pigment, results. Path. 79, 80 

-, inoculation experiments with, to determine paths of infection, Path. 83, 84, 86 

-to determine virulence of cultivation of virus of rabies, R.S.M, Lect. 12, 15-18 

-of different weights, doses to kill in given fixed time, Therap. 55 

-of same weight and same death-time must be used to determine standardization of 

toxins and antitoxins, Therap. 54 

-, use of, in experimental production of puerperal eclampsia>nd for purposes of control, 

Obst. 337, 339 

Gum benzine, solution of, as antiseptic for pulp sterilization, Odont. 19 
Gums, streptococcal infection of, with rheumatoid arthritis, treatment by vaccine, Med. 81 
(iuNN, A. Rugg.-—D iscussion on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxix, Ixxxi 
Gunshot \vound, sympathetic ophthalmitis following, Ophth. 96 
Gurkhas, prevalence of pulmonary tuberculosis among, Epid. 210 

Guthrie, Leonard G.—Case of (?) kernikterus associated with choreiform movements 
Child. 86 

-, congenital insufficiency of ocular and facial movements. Child. 14 

-, discussion on case of congenital torticollis. Child. 112 

-of mongolism with alopecia, Child. 185 

-of ocular torticollis. Child. 100 

-of pseudo-hypertrophic paralysis, Child. 182 

-of tumour for diagnosis. Child. 17G 

-on cases of achondroplasia, Child. 105, ICG 

---- of infantilism. Child. 3 

-on congenital dislocation of right radius. Child. 180, 181 

---on constriction of arm by amniotic bands, Child. 4 

-on status lymphaticus. Child. 193 

-, pneumonia and encephalitis cerebelli, Child. 120 

-, report on case of epidermolysis bullosa. Derm. 47 

-, and Sutherland, G. A.— Two cases of transitory diabetes insipidus. Child. 76 

Guthrie, Thomas. —Tooth-plates and meat bones removed from oesophagus, Laryng. 44 
-, tumour of soft palate, Laryng. 15 

Guy’s Hospital, nephropexy at, table of cases (H. Gardiner), Surg. 153 

Gymnastic treatment, commencing, in case of pulmonary tuberculosis (F. Sylvan), Clin. 117 

-in cases of pulmonary tuberculosis (F. Sylvan), Clin. 60 

Gyniecological operations, result of incision of linea alba in, Surg. 1, 2 
-, transverse abdominal incision in, Surg. 13, 14 
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Haddon, spasmus nutans, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 
Hades, idea of depopulation of, by physician, Hist. 8 

Hiemarthrus, with partial separation of upper epiphysis of femur, application of new method 
of access to hip-joint in, Orth. 135 

Hjematemesis, attacks of, with splenomegaly (Sir W. Osier), Clin. 108 
Hiematogenoiis and lymphogenous infection of spinal cord contrasted, Neur. 47 

-infection of spinal cord, experimental production, Neur. 47 

Htematoma auris, case of (G. J. Jenkins), Otol. 65 
-, operative treatment (G. J. Jenkins). Otol. 28 

-of broad ligament simulating sarcoma of rectum (P. L. Mummery), Proct. 257 

-producing torticollis. Child. 112 

Ha^matometra, case of (H. R. Andrews), Obst. 154 

Haematomyelia, areas of, associated with spinal cord lesions following injuries to back, 
Neur. 3 

Hiematuria in lesions of kidney in ulcerative endocarditis, Path. 113 

-, unilateral, caution in diagnosis of cause of, Surg. 21 

Ha?moglobin, iron of, combination of hydrogen sulphide with, Bain. 22 
Ha^molysins, examination for, in blood of subjects of splenic anjemia. Child. 55 
Hamiolytic type of anaemia, Med. 139 
Ha?mophilia, case of (W. E. Wynter), Clin. 27 

Haemoptysis, fatal, in child, aged 4 years (J. D. Kolleston and J. E. Rolxjrtson-Ross), Child. 
17*1 

-, in children, causes of. Child. 173 

—L-, generally due to tuberculosis, Child. 172, 173 

-^ treatment of, by emetine, Therap. 48 

H.'pmorrhage, anremia and oral sepsis in case of splenic enlargement (W. E. Wynter), Clin. 6 

-, arteritis obliterans, and oral sepsis in case of splenic enlargement (W. E. Wynter), 

Clin. 7 

-arrested by emetine, Therap. 48 

_diminished by sitting posture during general aiuesthesia, Ana*sth. 51 

--. external, amemia following, Med. 139 

-, extradural, causing slight aphasia from pressure over Broca's convolution (V. Z. Cope) 

Clin. 123 

-(gastric) in association with splenic anannia, Child. 50 

-(intestinal), restlessness in, Surg. 89 

-(intraplacental), association with toxiemic states, Obst. 322 

-cause of, Obst. 323 

-, or retro-placental as cause of infarction, Obst. 320 

-(nasal), sec Kpistaxis 

-, prevention of, in operation on nose and throat during general anaesthesia, Angesth 

52, 53 

- (retro-placental) accurately subtended by recent red infarct in case of albuminuria 

Obst. 323 

-(uterine), accidental, cause of, Obst. 333 

-, changes in decidua, Obst. 331 

--in placenta, Obst. 328 

--in uterine blood-vessels in, Obst. 331, 332, 333 

-muscle in, Oh)st. 331, 332 

-, relation to eclannisia and albuminuria, Obst. 326 

-, tlirombokinaso in relation to, Obst. 381, 382 

-, treatment by pituitary extract, Obst. 82 

-, uncontrollable (bibliography), Obst. 218 

-, clinical evidence, Obst. 208, 209 

-, report on, in 104 uteri after hysterectomy (H. Briggs and R. a. Hendrv) 

Obst. 195-220 
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Haemorrhage (uterine), uncontrollable, report on, in 104 uteri after hysterectomy (H. Briggs 
and R. A. Hendry), acute and chronic, Obst. 204-206, 207-208 

-, age of patients, Obst. 196 

-, complications, Obst, 199, 209-214 

-, physical conditions of occurrences, Obst. 209-214 

I thickness of endometrium. Path. 198 

-, summary of various views, Obst. 216 

-(references), Obst. 216 

-, treatment by curettage, Obst. 208-209 

-with radium, Obst. 219 

-and filtration angle in glaucoma, Ophth. 119-121, 123 

Haemorrhages, gastro-intestinal, in case of splenomegaly (J. Galloway), Clin. 137 

-, with-splenomegaly, case of (J. Galloway), Clin. 90 

Haemorrhoids, electrolysis in treatment of (J. C. Webb), Electr. 87 
Haemostatic, adrenalin as, Therap. 27 
Hahn’s tampon cannula, use of, Anaesth. 40 

Hair, colour of, in subjects of miners' nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlv 
-, dyeing of, epigrams relating to, Hist. 49 

Hair-follicles, probable origin of epithelial follicular tumour from, Path. 124 

Haldanb, j. S.—Discussion on carbon monoxide poisoning in Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 67 

Hall, A. J.—A case of obliteration of the hepatic duct, with patent hepato-cystic duct; 

recurrent jaundice ending fatally. Path. 16-24 
Hall, P. db Haviland. —Discussion on case of adductor paresis, Laryng. 66 

-, discussion on case of destruction of nasal septum, Laryng. 106 

-of polycythjemia rubra, Laryng. 42 

Halle, Max, modified intranasal operation of, Laryng. 124, 140 

-, muco-periosteal flap in intranasal frontal sinus operation, Laryng. 137 

Hallopeau, duration of eruption of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 131 
-, pityriasis rosea urticata, quoted. Derm. 133 

Hameb, W. H.— Discussion on outbreak of food poisoning caused by Bacillus enteritidis of 
Gaertner in milk, Epid. 192 

-, discussion on changes in mortality from cancer, Epid. 153 

-on malaria in Cyprus and Greece, Epid. 115 

-on mortality from phthisis, Epid. 63, 76 

-on stillbirths, Epid. 99 

-on working-class home conditions in London, Epid. 14 

Hamill, P., and Lang, B., experiments to determine whether salvarsan passes into comeal 
tissue, Ophth. 79 

Hammurapi, code of (c. 1950 B.c.), Hist. 112 

-, scale of fees for surgical operations in. Hist. 112, 113 

Hampson, W.—Discussion on electrical methods and radiography, Electr. 44 
Hancock, spasmus nutans, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 

Hand, left, lupus of, in case of hysterical lateral curvatures (J. Jackson Clarke), Orth. 121 

-, oedema of, with wasting of muscles of arm, diagnosis from brachial neuritis, difficult, 

Bain. 62 

Handley, W. Sampson.— Discussion on diverticulitis of large intestine, Proct. 264 

-, discussion on drainage in septic peritonitis, Surg. 182 

-on multiple polypi of rectum and large intestine, Proct. 246 

--on relation between ducts and acini to cysts and cancer of breast, Surg. 243 

-, new method of administering saline after abdomino-perineal excision of the rectum, 

Proct. 74 

-, on breast cancer and chronic mastitis, quoted, Odont. 37 

-, on oral sepsis as cause of mouth cancer, and remotely of gastric carcinoma, Odont. 46 

-, report on pyosalpinx in accessory Fallopian tube, shown by Dr. H. Macnaughton-Jones 

Obst. 1 ’ 
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Hands and feet, erythema on back of, in pellagra, Derm. 172 

-of, occurring in arsenical beer epidemic. Derm. 172 

-, athetoid movements in both (T. R. Whipham), Child. 64 

-, “symbolic,’* as charms, Hist. 198 

Hanes and Lambert, different appearances of growing tissue cells, quoted, M.B.L. 28 
Hansen, evidence against ante-natal infection in leprosy, Path. 170 

Harbitz, F., generalized tuberculosis in mother giving birth to viable child, quoted, Obst. 291 
Harcourt inhaler, Aneesth. 12, 13 

Habdenbebq, E. J. F. (shown by Sir William Osleb).— Splenomegaly, two attacks of 
bsematemesis, irregular liver, Clin. 108 

Hare-lip, bilateral, without cleft palate, and also congenital bilateral mucous fistulfe in lower 
lip, case showing (A. H. Todd), Child. 132 

Habman, N. Bishop.— Case of intermittent monocular nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol. xvii 

-, discussion on instances of disease in animal eye, Ophth. 38 

-on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ivi 

-, operation to improve effect of an artificial eye, Ophth. 51 

-, tumour of the choroid, Ophth. 8 

-, twin scissors for flap operation for glaucoma, devised by, Ophth. 125 

-, new pattern, Ophth. 133 

-, variable flap operation for chronic glaucoma, Ophth. 132 

Habmeb, W. Douglas.—C ase of pharyngeal cyst, Laryng. 97 

-, discussion on case of abnormal artery on wall of pharynx, Laryng. 104 

-of epithelioma of floor of mouth and tongue, Laryng. 12 

-on double intranasal dacryocystotomy for lachrymal disease, Laryng. 76 

-on extensive cicatricial pharyngeal diaphragm following scarlatina, Laryng. 87 

-on inoperable fungating carcinoma of oesophagus, Laryng. 176 

-on large pulsating vessel in pharyngeal wall, Laryng. 26 

-on malignant disease of ethmoid, Laryng. 110 

-on posture during general anaesthesia, Ansesth. 51, 53, 54 

-on sarcoma of nasopharynx treated by radium, Laryng. 35 

-on vaccines from the standpoint of the physician, Med. 103 

-, perforation of septum nasi causing inspiratory whistle, Laryng. 24 

Habbis, Wilfbed. —Discussion on carbon monoxide poisoning in Senghenydd explosion, 
Neur. 67 

-, discussion on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiii 

-, syringobulbia with unilateral nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. ii 

-, uniocular nystagmus, with optic atrophy, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. i 

Habbison, Major L. W., R.A.M.C.—Discussion on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, 
Ophth. 104, 107 

-, and Gibbabd, Lieut.-CoL T. W.—Discussion on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, 

Ophth. 84 

Harrison, R. G., discovery of cultivation of tissues in vitro^ M.B.L. 8 
Habbiscn, W. J.—Discussion on case of swelling on left vocal cord, Laryng. 44 
Harrogate, strong sulphur saline waters of, effects, Bain. 12 

Habboweb, H. R.—Discussion on internal secretions and female characteristics, Obst. 97 

Harting, discovery of oldest compound microscope in existence by. Hist, 258 

Harty, j. P. I.—Discussion on intranasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 161 

Habwood, L.—Case of congenital absence of maxillary teeth, Odont. 29 

Hastings, Somerville. —Case for diagnosis, Otol. 29 

-, case of myasthenia gravis in which laryngeal examination was made, Laryng. 65 

-— of sarcoma of nasopharynx treated by radium emanations, Laryng. 38, 36 

-, discussion on case of cerebrospinal rhinorrhoea, Laryng. 9 

-of myasthenia gravis, Laryng. 65 

-of operation for aural vertigo, Otol. 26 
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Hastinqs, Somebville. —Discussion on case of tuberculosis of mastoid, Otol. 50 

-, discussion on inoperable fungating carcinoma of oesophagus, Larjng. 176 

-on post-mortem specimens of malignant disease of ear, Otol. 64 

-, recommendation of ether as routine anaesthetic in intranasal operations, Ansesth. 

14, 15 

Hauptmann, August, figure of Acarxts scabiei, as pictured by, Hist. 274 
Havana, malaria at, preventive measures against, Epid. 108 
Havas, pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 123 

Hawkins, H. P. (shown by G. Hoffmann). —Case of splenic anaemia treated by splenectomy, 
Clin. 78 

Hawthorne, C. O., cases of nervous cretinism, quoted. Child. 160 
Hay fever relieved by London air, Bain. 39 

Hayes, Maurice. —Discussion on pharyngeal diverticula, Laryng. 80 

Head, H., P.R.S., on connexion between vasomotor disturbances and psychic disorders, 
quoted, Psych. 63 

Head and shoulders should be slightly raised in operations on upper part of body under 
general anaesthesia, Ansesth. 40 

-movements, hereditary nystagmus with (ambi-sexual inheritance), (E. A. Cockayne), 

Neur., Ophth., and Otol. ii 

-in nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxiii, xxiv 

-, rhythmical, in case of nystagmus (L. Paton), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xix 

-must be well raised in lithotomy position, Ansesth. 46 

Headache in carbon monoxide poisoning in Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 67, 68 

-, poultices for, prescribed in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine. Hist. 170 

-, treatment of, described in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts. Hist. 140 

-, see also “ Accidemy headache *’ 

Head-rest for use in operation on brain during prone position, Ansesth. 40 
Healing process, mental, formation of delusions as, Psych. 104 
-springs (Virginia), Bain. 18 

-, calcium bicarbonate principal mineral contained in, Bain. 18 

-, resemblance to waters of Wildungen, Bain. 18 

-streams, cure by transference of diseases to, Hist. 180 

-wells and waters (D. McKenzie), Hist. 77-92 

-in Britain, Hist. 191 

-, primitive, determining factor in therapeutical reputation. Hist. 178 

-, see also Water-cures 

-, cure of children at, explanation. Hist. 184, 185 

-in Ancient Rome, Hist. 182, 183 

-, primitive, in Britain, Hist. 179 

-, supposed value in treatment of skin diseases, Hist. 179, 180 

Health resorts in relation to correlations between male and female phthisis mortality, 
Epid. 35, 52, 63 

-temples, birth and death forbidden in precincts of. Hist. 68 

-, cruel effect of this restriction, Hist. 68 

-in ancient Greece (R. Gaton), Hist. 67-70 

-, practical utility of, Hist. 68 

-, rational cures carried out in. Hist. 68 

-, supernatural agency of, scepticism regarding. Hist. 70 

Health-visitors, inspection by, of tenement houses, Epid. 16 
Hearing, improvement in a congenitally deaf boy (R. Lake), Otol. 41 
Hearst Medical Papyrus, reference to (footnote). Hist. 166 
Heart, action of, as essential indication of life or death, Epid. 94, 99 

-affected by chloroform, experimental observations on, Ansesth. 57 

-apex, murmurs associated with aortic regurgitation, Med. 199 

-, course of muscle-bundles round, Med. 197 
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Heart, dilatation, extreme, propagation of murmurs in, >Ied. 199 

-, murmurs in, Med. 196 

-, basic, aortic, Med. 196 

_, present in candidates for life insurance, Med. 197, 204 

-, explanation (S. West), Med. 193-204 

-, not regurgitant, Med. 201 

_(pulmonary), Med. 196 

-, ventricular left, Med. 199 

--, nature of, Med. 197 

-, right, Med. 200 

-disease, congenital, and hemiplegia (F. S. Palmer), Clin. 48 

_, and hypospodias associated with .congenital nystagmus (E. A. Cockayne), 

Neur., Ophth., and Otol. ii, iii 
_, case of (F. G. Crookshank), Child. 108 

_j or erythrsemia (?), case for diagnosis (F. J. Poynton), Child. 35 

_^ probably pulmonary stenosis with incomplete ventricular septum (W. E. 

Wynter), Clin. 66 

_complicating pregnancy, Caesarean section under spinal anaesthesia (J. Barris), 

Obst. 238-242 

_, treatment at Nauheim Baths, Bain. 21 

_^ Trendelenburg posture contra-indicated in subjects of, Anaestli. 45 

-- failure induced by tachycardia, Med. 123 

_, fatty degeneration in cases of status lymphaticus, Child. 194 

_^ functional defects of, connexion with dental sepsis, Odont. 60, 61 

_— irritability associated with extreme menorrhagia, Obst. 93 

_muscle, constriction of auriculo-ventricular rings with, Med. 198 

_contraction, competency of valves in relation to, Med. 198 

_of auriculo-ventricular rings with, Med. 198 

-murmurs, postural, Med. 203 

_stimulation, forms of, liable to produce fatal reaction in lightly chloroformed animal, 

Ansesth. 60-64 

_of, form of, exciting cause of extrasystole, Anaesth. 59 

-, “ tired ’* phase of, Anaesth. 82 

_valves, left, disease of, dilatation renders diagnosis difficult, Med. 199 

_of, competency in relation to contraction of heart muscle, Med. 198 

Heart-beat, bigeminal, Anaesth. 58, 59 

_of embryonic chick, continuation in jelly-like medium, ^I.B.L. 34 

Heart-block, abcute partial case (A. Hope Gosse), Child. 141 

-, early records of, Hist. 243 

Heart-test, instruction of mid wives in, Epid. 105 

Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, proportion of persons disabled by cataract in England, derived 
from records of, Ophth. 50 

Hbasman, F.—Discussion on status lymphaticus, Child. 196 

Heat radiation, experimental glasses prepared by synthesis for cutting off (J. H. Parsons), 
Ophth. 48 

_J toxins of Gaertneris bacillus resistant to, Epid. 183 

Heath, A. Douglas.—C ase for diagnosis (adult urticaria pigmentosa). Derm. 24 

_, discussion on case for diagnosis, Derm. 71, 265 

_, (?) epithelioma, Derm. 80 

_of acne agminata. Derm. 167 

__of disseminated lupus erythematosus, Derm. 84 

_of (?) lichen verrucosus Derm. 40 

_of lupus erythematosus. Derm. 60 

-of parapsoriasis en plaques. Derm. 65 

_of recurrent eruption on legs. Derm. 169 
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Heath, A. Douglas.—D iscussion on case of Schamberg’s disease, Derm. 273 

-, discussion on case of trophoedema, Derm. 261 

-— on pityriasis rosea, Derm. 143 

Hebb, Riohabd.—R eport on specimens of subcutaueous granulomata, Clin. 17 
Heberden, W., Baillie, M., and Willis, P., epigram relating to. Hist. 205 
Heberden's nodes, Bain. 47 

-, analysis of cases referred to, Bain. 47 

-, conditions preceding, Bain. 47 

-, definition of, Bain. 47 

-, formation of, explanation, Bain. 48 

-most often found on fingers most used, Bain. 47 

-, position on two terminal phalanges, Bain. 47 

Hebra, F., early description of mycosis fungoides by. Derm. 190 

-, herpes tonsurans maculosus, quoted, Derm. 123 

Hectine, arsenic body, Ophth. 77 

Hbdley, J. P.—Fcetal bones removed from uterus three years after miscarriage, Obst. 302 
Hedonism, psychological, not the prime mover of human conduct, Psych. 67, 80 
Hedylus, epigram on gout. Hist. 44 

Heel left intact in amputation at ankle for ^lipes equino-varus (C. G. Watson), Orth. 123 
Heliodorus, “ Aethiopica of (quoted as to communicability of infectious diseases), Hist. 200 
Helioscope, construction of. Hist. 263 

Hemi-anaesthesia, abolition by re-induction of hypnotic state, Neur. 10 

-, complete or partial, commonest type of chronic hysteria, Neur. 5 

-, see also Anaesthesia^ hysterical 

-due to suggestion, Neur. 7 

-following gasserectomy, Neur. 7 

-, hysterical, from fright, Neur. 6, 1 

-, traumatic, hysterical, Neur. 4 

-, renewed presentation of symptoms on occurrence of second accident, Neur. 12 

Hemianopsia, bitemporal, with optic nerve atrophy, and sellar changes, Ophth. 61, 66 

-, see-saw nystagmus with (E. A. Maddox), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xii 

Hemiplegia and congenital heart disease (F. S. Palmer), Clin. 48 

-, functional, sclerodermia, neuropathic oedema (H. G. Turney), Neur. 18 

-or hemiatrophy, epigram relating to. Hist. 62 

-with extensive nsevus (E. A. Cockayne), Child. 6 

Hen, egg of, introduction of tubercle bacillus into, effect on hatched chick, Obst. 275 

-, faeces of, spirochaetes in, M.B.L. 62 

Hendebson, E. E.—Crater-like hole on the disk, Ophth. 144 

-, discussion on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 102 

-, rupture of the optic nerve at the lamina cribrosa, Ophth. 158 

Hendby, R. a., and Bbiggs, Hbnby.—U ncontrollable uterine haemorrhage, report on 104 
uteri after hysterectomy, Obst. 195-220 

Henry VIII, King, measures taken by, against infectious diseases in London, Bain. 34, 35 
Henri and Compel, harmless action of electric colloidal silver on animals, R.S.M. Lect. 47 
Henri and Mayer on colloids, quoted, R.S.M. Lect. 42 

Hepatic duct, obliteration, with patent hepato-cystic duct, and recurrent jaundice ending 
fatally (A. J. Hall), Path. 16-24 

-, occlusion of, congenital, in case of recurrent jaundice, possibility discussed. 

Path. 22 

Hopato-cystio duct, presence of, in case of jaundice ending fatally (A. J. Hall), Path. 16-24 

-, anatomical relations. Path. 17, 18, 22 

-, rarity of condition. Path. 24 

Hepatoscopy, bronze model of sheep’s liver used for, Hist. 128 
Heraclitus, philosopher, death of, from dropsy. Hist. 41 
Hebbebt, Lieut.-Col. H.—Ideal glaucoma incision, Ophth. 127 
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Herbert’s short-flap operation for glaucoma (W. G. Laws), Ophth. 125 

-, cases suitable for, Ophth. 126 

Heredity, influence on immunity and susceptibility to phthisis, Epid. 22 

-in leprosy, evidence against. Path. 170 

-in leprous orchitis, Path. 170 

—^— in nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. ii, iii, iv, vi, vii 

von Herff, method of treatment of recto-vaginal fistula by perineal route, Obst. 257 

Hermogenes, Roman physician, altar of. Hist. 76, 77 

Hbrn, W.—Discussion on pathology of cancer of tongue, Odont. 9 

Hebnaman-Johnson, F.—Discussion on electrical methods and radiography, Electr. 46 

Hernia, deformities due to, epigrams on. Hist. 51 

_(inguinal), following McBumey’s incision for appendectomy, Surg. 4, 8 

-in linea alba, cause of, Surg. 7 

-into umbilical cord (V. Bonney), Obst. 228 

-(ventral) following McBurney’s incision for appendectomy, Surg. 4 

Herniffi, femoral, boy, aged 6 years, with two (D. C. L. Fitzwilliams). Child. 20 
Hebon, David.—D iscussion on changes in mortality from cancer, Epid. 161 

-, and Pearson, Kabl, F.R.S.—Discussion on mortality from phthisis, Epid. 67 

Herpes, single symptom constitutes, Psych. 9 

-tonsurans maculosus, pityriasis rosea described as. Derm. 123 

-zoster of the auricle and mastoid region, case of (H. J. Davis), Otol. 34 

Herrick, unsavoury allusions in poems of, Hist. 28, 29 

Hertoghe, “ Les insuffisances thyroidiennes,” commented on, Obst. 88 

Hertz, Arthur F.—Discussion on case of progressive vertebral ankylosis, Clin. 146 

-, discussion on case of spasmodic stricture of oesophagus, Clin. 150 

-on gastro-jejunostomy, Surg. 236 

-on technique and standardization of bismuth meals, Electr. 10-14 

_, four cases of rectal polypus occurring in one family, Proct. 256 

-, three members of one family suffering from myotonia hypertrophica—hypertrophic 

form of Thomsen’s disease, Clin. 139 

-, and Johnson, W.—Case of bilateral atrophy of the face, Clin. 11 

_, case of cervical rib with marked vascular symptoms, Clin. 32 

-of myatonia congenita, Clin. 30 

Heterophoria among coal-miners, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvii 
Hewer, Miss, results of feeding rats with fresh thymus gland substance. Child. 191 
Hewitt, Sir F. W., M.V.O.—Aphasia following operation under Trendelenburg posture, 
Ansesth. 44 

-, danger of semi-recumbent posture for dental and other operations, quoted, Ansesth. 41 

-, discussion on inquests concerning deaths during anaesthesia, Anaesth. 21 

_on posture in relation to general anaesthesia, Anaesth. 48 

_j posture in relation to general anaesthesia, quoted, Anaesth. 39 

Hewitt’s apparatus for administration of gas and oxygen under anoci-association, Anaesth. 6 

-wide-bore ether inhaler, Anaesth. 16 

Hiatus semilunaris, Laryng. 146 

Hicks, J. Braxton.—D ecidual cast from unimpregnated horn of didelphic uterus (shown 
for T. G. Stevens), Obst. 221 

_J pedunculated intrabronchial tumour (sarcoma) causing bronchiectasis, Med. 189 

_, and Gossage, A. M.—Two cases of non-cancerous tumour of the stomach, Med. 33-36 

Highmore, Nathaniel, M.D., note on (W. de C. Prideaux), Hist. 106 
Hildegard, St. (b. 1099, d. 1179), Hist. 1 

-, prioress of convent at Rupertsberg, Hist, 1 

-, scientific works attributed to. Hist. 1 

-, “ Scivias,” principal work of, Hist. 2 

-, visions of. Hist. 1, 2 

_, primary physical basis of. Hist. 2 
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Hill, G. William,—D iscussion on cases shown after operation for malignant disease, 
Laryng. 191 

-discussion on intranasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 167 

-on intratracheal anaesthesia, Auaesth. 36 

-, epidiascopic exhibition of skiagrams and diagrams of pharyngeal diverticula, Laryng. 23 

--, epithelioma of epiglottis and base of tongue, Laryng. 188 

Hill, Miss Octavia, purchase of houses let in lodgings in London—object, the moral and 
physical improvement of tenants, Epid. 10-14 

-in Marylebone by, Epid. 10-12, 15, 17, 19 

-, financial assistance from Mr. Ruskin, Epid. 10, 11 

Hinsdale, Guy.—M ineral springs, their analyses, classification, therapeutic uses, and 
newer methods of application, w'ith special reference to American springs, Bain. 13-32 
Hip-joint, congenital bilateral deformity in twins (F. G. Crookshank and L. E. C. Norbury), 
Child. 26 

-, dislocation of, in poliomyelitis of extensive distribution (R. C. Elmslie), Orth. 209 

-, exposure of, by anterior and posterior incisions, Orth. 125, 126, 129 

-, hyperflexion or hyperextension of, during anaesthesia, ill-results of, Anaesth. 39 

-, left, congenital dislocation of (A. H. Tubby), Orth. 158 

-, new method of access to (E. M. Corner), Orth. 135-136 

-, application in case of ankylosis of both hips, Orth. 134 

-of fracture of neck of femur, with dislocation, Orth. 132 

-of partial separation of upper epiphysis of femur, with 

hoemarthrus, Orth. 135 

-in cases of arthroplasty, Orth. 135, 136 

-of congenital dislocation, Orth. 132, 134 

-of tuberculous disease, Orth. 132, 133, 136 

-, detachment of tip of trochanters in, Orth. 127, 128 

-—^ immediate closure of wound after performance of, Orth. 129, 130 

-, prevention of ankylosis, Orth. 130 

-, technique described, Orth. 126-129 

-, operations on, methods of, progress in, Orth. 125 

-, pathological condition of, case for diagnosis (E. G. Gauntlett), Child. 98 

Hip-joints, dislocation, congenital, diagnosis of double coxa vara from, difficult, Orth, 123 
Hippocrates, epigrams relating to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 7 

-, lethargos and phrcnitis described by, Hist. 37 

-, oath of, lithotomy forbidden practitioners by terms of. Hist. 12 

-probably a sceptic;regarding supernatural agency of health temples, Hist. 70 

-and Sosander, play on names of, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 7, 8 

Hirschspning’s disease, see Colon, dilatation, congenital 

Hir.suties and amenorrhoea, development of cancer six months later, Obst. 94 

Hissing's steel bar tractor splint, Orth. 113 

Historical Medical Museum, objects of medical and surgical interest from, exhibited (G. J. S. 
Thompson), Hist. 56 

Hoch, A., “shut-in personality ” described by, Psych. 98 
Hochsinger, statistics relating to .syphilitic children, Obst. 272 

Hodges, G. M. W., reports on small epidemic of poliomyelitis near Deddington, Orth. 48, 51 
Hodgkin’s disease and leukjemia, eruptions of, differential diagnosis between. Derm. 199, 200 

-, case of (J. T. Leon), Child. 109 

__—, confusion with mycosis fungoides. Derm. 211 

-, dermatoses of, Derm. 213 

_, relation to mycosis fungoides. Derm. 202, 213, 214, 216 

-, granuloma of. Derm. 214 

_, leukaemia and mycosis fungoides, analogy and differential diagnosis between, 

Derm. 211, 213, 220, 221, 223, 224, 226 
---, pruritus associated with. Derm. 213, 219 
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Hodgkin’s disease, pseudo-leuksemic prurigo, or prurigo, associated with, Derm. 199 
-, treatment discussed. Child. 110 

Hodiema, observations of eyes of insects by microscope, quoted. Hist. 271 
Hoefnagel, drawing of enlarged fly. Hist. 270 
-on magnifying glasses. Hist. 270 

Hoffmann, biological properties of s'pirochaete, R.S. M. Lect. 8 

Hofmann, G. (for H. P, Hawkins). —Case of splenic anaemia treated by splenectomy, 
Clin. 78 

Hogarth’s “ Gin Lane,” Hist. 196 

-print, “ The Company of the Undertakers,” Hist. 207 

-“ Reward of Cruelty,” subject of, Hist. 212 

Hoguet, case of inguinal hernia following McBurney’s incision for appendectomy, Surg. 4, 8 
Holberton, early records of heart-block. Hist. 243 
Holiday, annual, benefit of, to business men, how neutralized, Bain. 88 
Holland, C. Thurstan. —Discussion on technique and Standardization of bismuth meals, 
Electr. 20 

-, skiagrams of tooth-plate in oesophagus, Laryng. 44-4G 

Holland, EABDLST.—Discussion on degenerated myomatous uterus, Obst. 181 
-, placental infarcts, quoted, Obst. 309 

-, and Williamson, H. —Intra-uterine death of foetus in six consecutive pregnancies, 

Obst. 270 

Hollander, E., “ Die Karikatur und Satire in der Medizin ” 1905, quoted. Hist. 206, 207 

-, “Die Medizin in der klassischen Malerei,” 2nd ed., 1913, dissection pictures in. 

Hist. 193 

Holmes, Gordon. —Discussion on case of myasthenia gravis, Laryng. 63, 65 
Holst, experimental production of scurvy, Therap. 4 

Holt, L. Emmett, tuberculous origin of broncho-pneumonia in infants, quoted, Obst. 292 
Holy rivers, supposed virtues of, Hist. 181 
-wells, antiquity of. Hist. 181, 182 

-, hanging up portions of clothing near and about, significance of act, Hist. 186, 187 

-, insanitary condition of some, in modern terms. Hist. 182, 183 

-, reputed cure of male and female sterility by bathing in, Hist. 186 

-, idea widespread over world. Hist. 185 

-, significance of pins and coins thrown into, Hist. 186, 187 

Homburg, sodium chloride waters, hypodermic injection, Bain. 27 

Home Office Departmental Committee on Administration of Aneesthetics, recommendation of, 
Anoesth. 21 

Hom4n, method of demonstrating lymph system of nerves, Neur. 43 
Homoeopathy and allopathy, caricatures respecting. Hist. 207 
Homosexuality, epigrams relating to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 39, 40 
Hong-Kong, malaria at, preventive measures against, Epid. 107 

-, r^istration of stillbirths not compulsory at, Epid. 89 

Hooke’s microscope. Hist. 267 

Hope, C. W. M.—Discussion on case of empyema of antrum with infection of nose and 
cheeks, Laryng. 106 

-, discussion on intranasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 162 

-on sarcoma of nasopharynx treated by radium, Larng. 34 

-, double abductor paralysis in a child, aged 8, Laryng. 93 

-, two cases of acute suppurative frontal sinusitis due to bathing, Laryng. 114 

Hopewell-Smith, A., recuperative powders of pulp, quoted, Odont. 13 

Hopkins, F. G., F.R.S.—Discussion on diseases due to deficiencies in diet, Therap. 1 

Hopkins, see Osborne, Mendel and Hopkins 

Horand, possible case of infection of pityriasis rosea. Dorm. 125 

Horder, T. J.—Dental sepsis from the point of view of the physician, Odont. 59-69 

-, discussion on vaccines from the standpoint of the physician (opening), Med. 71-80 
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Hobdbb, T. J.—Failure of vaccine therapy in streptococcic endocarditis, quoted, Med. 94 

-, on chronic constipation not leading to cancer, quoted, Odont. 54 

-, on connexion of gastric ulcer and gastric carcinoma, quoted, Odont. 66 

-, and Andrewes, F. W., “ Classification of.Streptococci,** quoted, Path, 7, 8 

Hormones, definition, Tberap. 23 

-, effect of, on metabolism, Therap. 24, 31 

-, therapeutic value, discussion on, Therap. 23-30 

-, importance of continuous treatment, Therap. 25 

-, means of substitution treatment, Therap. 24-26, 31, 32, 34-37 

-of small doses, Therap. 34 

-(pancreatic), Therap. 28, 31 

-(pituitary), Therap. 27-29, 30, 32, 37-39 

-(thyroidal) in myxoedema, Tberap. 25, 35 

-in parenchymatous goitre, Therap. 26 

-, value of iodine in, Therap. 26 

Hormotone, Therap. 33, 34 

Hobnb, W. Jobson. —Case o! Iar 3 mgeal neoplasm, Laryiig. 71, 178 

-, case of laryngeal neoplasm, further report on, Laryng. 179 

_of primary tuberculosis of ear, Otol. 62 

_of unusual webbing of soft palate, Laryng. 178 

_^ discussion on advanced gummatous laryngitis in a woman, Laryng. 81 

_on case of complete paralysis of left vocal cord, Laryng. 180 

---of double paralysis of superior laryngeal nerves, Laryng. 92 

_of infiltration of both vocal cords, Laryng. 42 

-of ossiculectomy, Otol. 51 

_of swelling on left vocal cord, Laryng. 43 

_of tuberculosis of mastoid, Otol. 49 

_on cavernous angioma of uvula, Laryng. 61 

_on deflection of posterior part of nasal septum, Laryng. 71 

_on double intranasal dacryocystotomy for lachrymal disease, Laryng. 78 

_on microscopic specimen from vocal cord, Laryng. 182 

_on new growth of ventricle of larynx, Laryng. 91 

_on oedematous fibroma depending from vocal cord, Laryng. 184 

_on perithelioma of pharynx, Laryng. 188 

_on post-mortem specimen of malignant disease of ear, Otol. 54 

_of radical mastoid operation, Otol. 63 

_on removal of green pea from bronchus, Laryng. 5 

_on sarcoma of nasopharynx treated by radium, Laryng, 34 

_on sinus suppuration in young people, Laryng. 69 

_on syphilitic and tuberculous infiltration of larynx, Laryng. 62 

_on tumour of right vocal cord, Laryng. 17 

_^ further report on case of laryngeal neoplasm, Laryng. 179 

Horse, first and second phalanx of, showing high and low ringbone, Bain. 49, 50 

_^ long pastern bone of, showing cab-horse disease, Bain. 60, 61 

_, metatarsal bone of, showing spavin, Bain. 48 

_^ pedal bone of, showing exostoses on exterior aspect, Bain. 60 

-, phalangeal ostitis in, Bain. 48 

Horse disease, Boma’s (Bornasche Krankheit), Orth. 50 

_dung, streptococci in, commonest type differs from that of human faeces, Path. 10 

_^, resemblance to those found in London air. Path. 11 

_serum, solidified, as medium for Treponema pallidum^ R.S.M. Lect. 6, 8 

Hobspobd, Cyril.—D iscussion on case of laryngeal neoplasm, Laryng. 178 
_^ discussion on stenosis of external auditory meatus, Otol. 66 

_on vascular fibromata removed from larynx by indirect method, Laryng. 194 

Horsford’s epiglottic suture, Laryng. 194 
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Horsley, Sir V., occurrence of contralateral nystagmus, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol.xl, xli 
Hospitals, general, deaths in six selected English registration counties (1881-1906), Epid. 139 

-statistics, increase in prevalence of cancer in relation to mortality must be determined 

by, Epid. 165, 170 

-, see also under names St. Bartholomew' &c. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas (Big Iron Spring), analysis, Bain. 26 
-, radio-activity of, Bain. 29 

-, treatment of gout and rheumatism at, by external application and internal 

use of waters, Bain. 26 

-(Virginia), Bain. 18 

-(Boiler Spring), analysis, Bain. 26 

-, treatment of gout and rheumatism at, by external application and internal 

use of waters, Bain. 26 

Hough and Nichols, production of syphilitic keratitis in rabbits, R.S.M. Lect. 22 
Hounds, piroplasmosis in, transmission from jackals, Ophth. 101 
-, treatment with salvarsan successful, Ophth. 101, 102 

House of Commons, streptococci found in ventilating shafts of, during session, correspond 
with those in human saliva. Path. 11 
Houses, back-to-back, high death-rate of, Epid. 15 

-let in lodgings equivalent to tenement buildings, Epid. 2 

-in London, description of, Epid. 3-9 

-, inadequate accommodation in separate tenements, Epid. 4 

-^ inspection by health visitors, Epid. 16 

-, prejudicial influence on tenants of poorer and low-class landlords, Epid. 

10, 16 

-, registration, inspection and regulation, Epid. 15, 16, 17, 18 

-deficient by-laws for, Epid. 15, 17, 18 

- —-, responsibility of landlords, Epid. 17, 18 

-, total number of tenements in, Epid. 2 

-in ^larylebone, purchase by Miss Octavia Hill, Epid. 10-12, 15, 17, 19 

-, financial assistance from Mr. Buskin, Epid. 10, 11 

-, object, the moral and physical improvement of tenants, Epid. 

10-14 

-in Paddington, efliciently controlled, Epid. 16, 19, 20 

-, meaning of term “lodgings” as applied to, Epid. 2 

Housing conditions, defective, as factors in causation of tuberculosis in India, Epid. 208, 220 
Hovxll, T. Mabk. —Discussion on case of double multiple exostoses, Otol. 68 
Howard, Luke, “ Meteorology of London” (reference to dense fogs, 1813-26), Bain. 37 
Howarth, W. G.—Carcinoma of soft palate, Laryng. 73 

-, carcinoma of arytaeno-epiglottic fold and pyriform fossa, removed by transthyroid 

pharyngotomy, Laryng. 209 

-, discussion on double intranasal dacryocystotomy for lachrymal disease, Lary ng. 78 

-on intranasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 162 

-on thyreoglossal tract, Surg. 171 

Howell, W. H., effect of inhalation of hydrogen sulphide, quoted, Bain. 22 
Hughes, Morgan.—D iscussion on congenital absence of maxillary teeth, Odont. 31 
Huie, Miss, histo-pathology of mycosis fungoides, quoted. Derm. 192, 193 
Human form, perception by eye principal one of several innately provided roads of excite¬ 
ment of sexual instinct, Psych. 74 

Humerus and glenoid cavity of scapula, articulation between, Bain. 59 

-, fracture of lower end of, followed by cubitus varus (P. Turner), Child. 123 

-, fusiform swelling of shaft of, case for diagnosis (P. B. Both), Clin. 71 

-, head of, and acromial arch, increase of space between in inflammation of subacromial 

bursa, Bain. 61, 63 

-, right, congenital dislocation of (H. Burrows), Child. 178 
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Humeras,^sarcoma (round-celled) of shaft of, radiographic appearances, Electr. 71 
-, tuberculosis of, Bain. 67 

Husbands, absent, at time of census, relation to phthisis death-rate of adolescent males, 
Epid. 70, 72 

Hutchbns, H. J., and Kerr, H.—An outbreak of food poisoning caused by the Bacillus 
enteritidis of Gaertner in milk, Epid. 171 
Hutchison, Robert.—D iscussion on diseases due to deficiency in diet, Therap. 7 
_j discussion on enlargement of spleen in children, Child. 41 

_^ and Parkinson, John.—P aroxysmal tachycardia in a child, aged 2|, Med. 117 

Hysena, choroido-retinal degeneration in, Opbth. 29 

Hyaline degeneration'and thrombi in vessels of cord after toxi-infection. Psych. 27 

_nodules in testicle, Path. 157-159 

_thickening of tubuli in syphilitic orchitis. Path. 165 

Hyaloid artery, see Artery, hyaloid 

Hydatid cyst of brain of boy, specimen showing part of {C. P. Lapage), Child. 145 

Hydramnios, acute, seriousness of, Obst. 282 

Hydtoa aestivale (et hiemale), (H. C. Semon), Derm. 175 

Hydrochloric acid, antiseptic action on putrefactive food, Odont. 73 

__in stomach, effect on oral sepsis, as predisposing cause of gastric cancer, Odont. 55, 57 

Hydrogen sulphide, combination with iron of haemoglobin, Bain. 22 

_j inhalation diminishes respiratory capacity of blood, Bain. 22 

_in sulphated saline waters, Bain. 20 

_^ volumes obtainable in given quantity of water, Bain. 24 

_^ sulphuretted, has no action on barium sulphate, Electr. 11 

Hydrology, institute of, advocacy of establishment in London, Bain. 44 
Hydronephrosis, abnormalities of ureter, main cause of, Surg. 19 
_, diagnosis by pyelography, Surg. 60 

_of abdominal tumours from, by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 62 

_due to kinked ureter, Surg. 261 

__ conservative treatment, Surg. 264 

_from kinked ureter and pyonephrosis due to renal calculus, difference between, Surg. 265 

_^ intermittent, indication for operation, Surg. 144 

_, specimens of, difficult to procure, Surg. 259 

_suspected, proved to be normal renal pelvis by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 62 

_under different degrees of dilatation, Surg. 263 

_^ varieties and degrees, diagnosis by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 63 

Hydrophobia, see Rabies 

Hydrosalpinx, accessory, broad ligament cysts arising above Fallopian tube frequently 
examples of, Obst. 2 

Hydrotherapy, rational, primitive instances of among uncivilized tribes, Hist. 189 

Hydro-ureter (congenital), double in infant (E. Pritchard), Child. 68 

Hygiene, personal, cultivation at expense of domestic and public measures, Epid. 19 

__ and domestic, education in, enjoined, Epid. 16 

Hymen, fibroma of (H. R. Spencer), Obst. 177 
Hypersemia of spleen. Child. 50, 51 

Hyperchlorhydria, with chronic gastric catarrh, benefited by alkaline waters, Bain. 17 
Hyperemesis gravidarum, seriousness of, Obst. 282 
Hyperkeratosis, congenital, of palms and soles (S. E. Dore), Derm. 53 
Hypermetropia, association of albinotic eyes with, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxvi 
Hypernephroma, metastatic, in relation to bone carcinoma, Clin. 118, 119 
Hypernephromata, suprarenal, effects, of, in male and female, Obst. 58 
_, sex-incidence, Obst. 59 

Hyperostosis of skull and exostosis of right auditory meatus (E. A. Peters), Otol. 59 
Hyperpituitarism, clinical expressions of, Electr. 47 
__, definition of, Electr. 47 
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Hyperpituitarism, juvenile, effects of, Med. 45, 46 
Hyperplasia of thyroid, see Thyroid hyperplasia 
Hyperthyroidism associated with extreme menorrhagia, Obst. 93 

-with partial amenorrhoea, Obst. 93 

-, dominant factor in exophthalmic goitre, Bain. 9 

-, effect on menstrual functions, Obst. 93 

-, enlargement of thyroid gland in, Electr. 48 

-, treatment by pituitary extract injection, Obst. 69 

Hypnotism, abolition of hemi-anaesthesia by re-induction of state of, Neur. 10 

-, production of phenomena of hysteria by, Neur. 10 

Hypochloruration, organic resistance lessened in presence of, Bain. 21 

-, too rapid, cellular alterations following, Bain. 21 

Hypopituitarism accompanying “ mongolism,” Child. 70 

-, case of (W. H. B. Stoddart), Psych. 16 

-, definition of, Electr. 47 

-, features similar to those found in, acquired later in cases of acromegaly. Electr. 48 

Hypospadias and congenital heart disease in association with nystagmus (E. A. Cockayne), 
Neur., Ophth., and Otol. ii, iii 

Hypothyroidism, effect and origin of, in nervous cretinism. Child. 160-162 

-essential of myxoedema, Bain. 9 

-in mother, cause of cretinism in child, Child. 160-162 

-, see also Myxcedema 

Hysterectomy in treatment of uncontrollable uterine hfemorrhage, report on 104 uteri 
after (H. Briggs and R. A. Hendry), Obst. 195-216 

-, partial, in relief of menopausal symptoms, Obst. 80 

-, why seldom required in chronic endometritis, Obst. 371 

Hysteria, (?) anxiety, case of (W. H. B. Stoddart), Psych. 16 

-, chronic, complete or partial hemi-anaesthesia commonest type of, Neur. 5 

-, phenomena of, production by hypnotism, Neur. 10 

-, see also Monoplegia^ brachial, hysterical; Spinal curvature, lateral, hysterical 


lamblichus, mention in Greek Anthology, Hist. 8 
Ichthyosis, bullous, case of (G. Pemet), Derm. 254 

Idea, imperative, knowledge of victim of that it is irrational proves sanity. Psych. 6 
Ileo-appendicular fold of Jonnesco (“ bloodless ” fold of Treves), Obst. 158, 162, 170, 172 
Ileo-caecal region, adhesions in, associated with genito-mesenteric fold, Obst. 165, 166 

-, production by pressure of meconium-distended pelvic colon, Obst. 167 

Ileum, peritoneal connexions of terminal part, Obst. 158 

Iliac region, right, respective merits of Battle and McBumey incisions for reaching, Surg. 12 
Illumination of coal-mines, feeble, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliv 

-of rooms dependent on reflection, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliv 

Images, imperfect, causes producing, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxv. 

Imbecility, “ mongolian,” see Mongolian imbecility 
Immersion cures, prolonged, effects of, Hist. 192 
-treatment of acute insanity, Hist. 188 

-practised from classical era to recent dates. Hist. 188 

-widespread over world, Hist. 188 

Immunity, production of, relation of pregnancy to, Obst. 290, 291 
-reactions, relation to toxic pregnancy, Obst. 291 

Imperial Cancer Research Fund, works of, in facilitating diagnosis of cancer, Epid. 120 

Impetigo of scalp, subsequent to alopecia (J. M. H. MacLeod), Derm. Ill 

Impotence (sexual), reference to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 40 

Incantation formulae in Assyrian medical texts. Hist. 184 

Incantations as directed against demoniac possession, Hist. 113 
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Incantations, association of Babylonian-Assyrian medicine with, Hist. 116 
India, death registration in, methods primitive, Epid. 197 

-, epithelioma developing in right horn of draught cattle in, Epid. 166 

-, meat inspection in, facilities exist for, in cities and hill stations, Epid. 218 

-, native women of, susceptibility to tuberculosis, Epid. 211, 212 

-after first confinement, Epid. 211 

-, statistics relating to persons treated in hospitals and dispensaries of presidencies and 

provinces for all diseases and for tuberculosis (1891-1910 and 1911-12) Enid 
200-201 ^ ‘ 

-, tuberculosis in, among cattle, Epid. 213-219 

-, mortality statistics, Epid. 198, 199 

-, prevalence of (Lieut.-Col. E. Wilkinson), Epid. 195-226 

-, area where greatest, Epid. 202 

-, racial, Epid. 210 

-, rarity among children, Epid. 212 

-, see also Army^ Indian; Jails, Indian 

Indians of Guatemala, vapour baths among, Hist. 189, 190 
Indicanuria complicating pityriasis rosea. Derm. 126, 141 

Indigestion accompanied by vomiting, description of, in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts 
Hist. 142, 148 

-, diet prescribed for, in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine. Hist. 171 

Individual thing, definition of. Psych. 9, 10 
Induction coil discharges, nature of, Electr. 39 

-» replacement by condenser discharges in electrical treatment of paralysed 

muscles, Electr. 37, 39 

-, waves of, great variability in, Electr. 39 

-» replacement of, by condenser discharges in electrical treatment of paralysed 

muscles, Electr. 37 

Industrial trades, effect of, on pregnant women who work at, Obst. 271 
Industrialism as factor in causation of increase of tuberculosis in India, Epid. 208 
Inebriates, treatment of, recommended in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts from 
AshurbanapaPs library. Hist. 162 
Infancy, normal weight of thymus gland during, Child. 187 
——, penile erections in, Psych. 87, 88 

-, splenic ansemia existing from. Child. 45 

Infant, abscess about trachea causing dyspnoea in. Child. 188 

-, case of double hydro-ureter (congenital) in (E. Pritchard), Child. 68 

-, malaria in (F. Langmead), Child. 66 

-said to be born laughing, Hist. 224 

-, very young, psoriasis in (H. Davis), Derm. 36 

-, viable, born of mother with generalized tuberculosis, Obst. 291, 292 

Infantile Mortality, report of Royal Statistical Society, quoted, Epid. 96 

-> containing regulations for guidance of registration officers, 

Epid. 92 

-type of double coxa vara in girl, aged 3 (P. B. Roth), Orth. 122 

-, persistence of, due to removal of gonads, Obst. 77^ 

Infantilism and tuberculosis in case of recrudescent rickets (C. E. Zundel), Child. 23 

-associated with albuminuria (C. E. Zundel), Child. 1 

-with diabetes insipidus (C. E. Zundel), Child. 2 

-following male castration before puberty, Med. 44 

-removal of anterior lobe of pituitary body, Electr. 46 

-- in familial case of splenomegalic anaemia (F. P. Weber), Child. 165 

-, supposed relation to hypopituitarism, Electr. 47 

Infants, death from status lymphaticus in. Child. 188, 189 
-, development of vision in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxiv, xxv 
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Infants, folk-cure of thrush in, Hist. 180 

-, mortality of, antenatal causes cannot bo influenced by present methods of limiting, 

Epid. 88 

-, in England and Wales, fluctuations in (1861-1910), Epid. 83 

-, newborn, latent tuberculosis among, Obst. 292 

-, tubercle bacillus in, difficult of identification, Obst. 291 

-, unborn, and mothers, connecting link between, Obst. 280 

Infection in absence of suppuration, Odont. 63 

-, paths of, spread in bacterial infection (P. H. Thiele and D. Embleton), Path. 69-96 

Infections, general and local, effect of colloidal metals on, R.S.M. Lect. 48 

-, generalized, treatment by vaccines, Med. 80 

Infectious diseases, communicability of, ancient ideas as to. Hist. 2(X) 

Infective diseases, articular lesions in, different from tuberculous rheumatism, Med. 68 
Inflammation and induration produced by introduction of cultures of Trepofiema micro- 
dejitiinn and T. viucosuvi into tissues of animals, M.B.L. 65 
Influenza, preventive inoculation with vaccines in, Mod. 104 

-, temporary improvement in mycosis fungoides coinciding with attack of, Derm. 198 

Infundibulum, continuity of fronto-nasal canal with, Laryng. 148 
-, position of, Laryng. 147 

Inhaled material, secondary deposit of, in body, Path. 149 
Inhaler, Harcourt’s, Anaesth. 13 

-, Hewitt’s wide-bore ether, Ana'sth. 15 

Injury, nystagmus following, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 

Inman, W. S.—Case of irido-cyclitis occurring as an early symptom of trypanosomiasis, 
Ophth. 72 

Innervation, relation of thermal stimulations to requirements of, Bain. 25 
Innocent III, Pope (d. 1216), “ Do Contemptu Mundi,” quoted. Hist. 216 
Inquests concerning deaths during ana?sthosia (1910-13), Ana?sth. 17-24 

-, small value attaching to, Ana?sth, 21, 23 

-, system useless and harmful, Ana'sth. 21 

Insiine, general paralysis of, see Paralysis, general, of insane 

-(the) may recognize their insane condition but not insanity of specific speech and 

action, Psych. 13 

Insanity, acute confusional, case of, synaptic resistance reduced by hypodermic of strychnine 
(W. H. B. Stoddart), Psych. 18 

-, treatment by immersion. Hist. ISS 

-, widespread over world. Hist. 18S 

-and delirium, relations between. Psych. 11 , 12, 13, 14 

-, classitication of, difficulties attendant on. Psych. 7, S 

-complicating pellagra (J. W. E. Cole). Psych. 1 

-, concept of (C. A. Mercier), Psych. 3-14 

-, correct one defined and discussed, Psych. 7 

-. definition of. Psych. 3. 12, 13, 14 

-, fluctuation in, Psveh. 13 

-, disorvier of conduct. Psych. 3, 4, 5 

-, disv^rvlers of mind that are not. Psych. 3 

-. qiu'stien whether disease or merely symptom. Psych. 8 , 9 

-. one disease or more. Psych. 9. 10 

-, unrecogni.’evl or unself-recogni/evi disorder of conduct and mind. Psych. 6 . 13 14 

-. unsoundness of mind “ and, convertible terms. Psych. 3 

-, false definition of. Psych. 3 

Inscriptions. Roman moviiCvil, found in Britain (H. Bamesl, Hist. 71 

-. altar of Hermogeues. in Chester. Hist. 76. 77 

-, Anicius Initenuus. at Newcastle, Hist. 75 

-- tfeedinc cvttle [tettina'i. Hist. SI. S3 
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Inscriptions, Roman medical, found in Britain, figures dedicated to Telesphorus, Hist. 80-82,87 

-, medical stamps. Hist. 83-86 

-, Rudge Cup, Hist. 82, 83 

-, votive tablets to ^sculapius. Hist. 78-80 

Insects, eyes of, observations of Hodiema on, Hist. 271 

-, observations of de Mayorne on, with magnifying glass. Hist. 268 

Instinct and reason, distinct processes. Psych. 81 
-, compound reflex action. Psych. 81 

-, nature, want of agreement as to, among p^chologists, Psych. 66, 74 

Instinctive action prompted by instinctive desire, Psych. 81 
Instincts, normal excitation through single sense impressions. Psych. 74 

-, reflex and spontaneous, class of instincts intermediate between. Psych. 82 

Instruments, intranasal frontal sinus, demonstration of (P. Watson-Williams), Laryng. 73 
Insufflation (intratracheal) as method of artificial respiration in morphia poisoning, Anaesth. 

26, 31 

-in strychnine poisoning, Anaesth, 26 

-, in thoracic surgery, Anaesth. 26, 27 

-, proves respiratory movements not to be necessary to life, Anaesth. 26 

-see also Aruesthesia (intratracheal) 

Interrupters, rhythmic, classes of, Electr. 36 
-, value of, Electr. 45, 46 

Intestinal affections, treatment by electricity, apparatus suitable for, Electr. 45 
-fiexures, Obst. 158 

-glands, derangement of function in chronic recurrent diarrhoea of childhood, Med. 27 

-stasis in relation to chronic pustular infections of skin, Med. 107 

-tract, passage of bismuth meals through, Electr. 19 

-, causing ptosis of colon, Electr. 19 

-of transverse colon, Electr. 19 

Intestine (human), entamcebse found in, Therap. 44 

-, large, and rectum, multiple polypi of (P. Fumivall), Proct. 245 

-, diverticulitis of, followed by carcinoma (J. E. H. Roberts), Proct. 253 

-, two cases illustrating (H. Blakeway), Proct. 253 

-, removal of portions, benefit resulting in joint troubles, allusions to, M.B.L. 66 

-, surgical anatomy of arterial supply of (H. Drummond), Proct. 184 

-, section of, in case of obstruction caused by cyst of the caecum, recovery^(W. Girling 

Ball), Child. 82 

-, rupture of, after-treatment of operated cases, Surg. 93 

-, cases at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (190812), Surg. 106 

-, conditions justifying exploratory laparotomy on suspicion of, Surg. 90 

-, diagnosis, Surg. 86 

-, early (V. Z. Cope), Surg. 86-107 

-, by presence of local rigidity, Surg. 105 

-of vomiting and distension, Surg. 89 

-by sharply localized tenderness, Surg. 107 

--, ifficulties in, Surg. 105, 106 

-, pain most reliable symptom in, Surg. 88, 89 

-(references), Surg. 95 

-, symptoms valuable as guide to, Surg. 87-90 

-, diminution of liver, dullness in, Surg. 89 

-, free fluid not present in early period, Surg. 89, 90 

- \ increase of pulse-rate and rise of temperature in, Surg. 88 

-, peritonitis following, Surg. 87 

-, delayed or masked, Surg. 87 

-, importance of symptoms, Surg. 87 

-, primary meteorism in, Surg. 89 
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Intestine, rapture of, restlessness in, Surg. 89 

-, rigidity of muscles of abdominal wall in, Surg. 88 

-, shock passing into collapse after, Surg. 87 

-, superficial respiration in, Surg. 89 

--, symptoms, Surg. 86 

-, slightness of, Surg. 88 

-, treatment, early (V. Z. Cope), Surg. 86-107 

■-, operative, Surg. 90 

-, hy gastro-jejunostomy, Surg. 90 

-*-method of closing rent, Surg. 90 

-, methods of drainage, Surg. 92 

-, percentage of recoveries, Surg. 107 

-^ question of irrigation, Surg. 91-93 

-, results, Surg. 91, 92, 93-95, 96-104, 106-107 

--, toilet of peritoneum, Surg. 90-92 

-, without external wound, table of 44 cases, occurring in twelve large London 

hospitals (1908-12), Surg. 96-104 
-, ruptured, symptoms, Surg. 86 

-, small, transplantation of a segment of, to repair the resected sigmoid flexure (S. 

Fenwick), Proct. 198 

Intestines, passage of bacteria through uninjured mucous membrane of, Path. 82 

-X-ray examination of, emptiness of colon essential at time of, Electr. 13 

“Intoxication, general,” theory of toxi-infection of nervous system, criticism of. Psych. 
29-31 

Intranasal method of operation revived by Fletcher-Ingals, Laryng. 122 
— operation for antral sinus suppuration, demonstration of method (P. Watson-Williams), 
Laryng. 88 

-on the lachrymal sac, epidiascope exhibition of diagrams and skiagrams illus¬ 
trating (I). R. Paterson), Laryng. 76 

-- oj^erative treatment of frontal sinus, opening of discussion on (P. Watson-Williams), 

Laryng. 121; sec also Frontal simifi 
-penetration of frontal sinus by Schaffer, Laryng. 122 

Intussusception simulated by mesenteric cyst (P. Turner and H. Tipping), Child. 29 

-through gastro-enterostomy wound occurring during labour (H. Williamson), Obst. 303 

Inverse current, apparatus for cutting out, without valve tubes when using mercury break 
(E. Reginald Morton), Electr. 73 

---, details and diagrams of, Electr. 77 

Iodine in thyroid hormones, therapeutical value of, Therap. 26 

-, tincture of, in treatment of Vincent’s angina, Clin. 2 

-, weak solution of, as antiseptic for pulp sterilization, Odont. 19 

Iodoform as ingredient for capping of pulps, Odont. 35 

-, ethereal solution, local injection into tuberculous glands, Bain. 28 

——, see also Zinc oxide, iodoform and deiitalone 

lonie medication, change of form of electrode in, Electr. 36, 45 

-in nerve lesion in peripheral paralysis, Electr. 37, 38 

Ionization in electro-therapeutical treatment at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Electr. 30 
-—- of mineral constituents of water, value of, Bain. 32 
Ions, definition of, Bain. 14 

— , method of stating results of chemical analyses in, Bain. 14 
, separation into molecules by solvents, Bain. 15 

-, solutions contiiining, electrical neutrality, Bain. 14, 15 

Ipecacuanha, Brazilian, Therap. 42 
-, Colombian, Therap. 42 

-, effect on paramcecium and balantidium, Therap. 45 

-root, alkaloids found in, Therap. 42 
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Ipecacuanha root described in British Pharmacopoeia, Therap. 42 

-in United States Pharmacopoeia, Therap. 42 

-, inert bodies in, Therap. 44 

-(Selangor), Therap. 43 

-, treatment by, of balantidial d3^sentery, recovery, Therap. 45 

-, value in amoebic dysentery, Therap. 42. 

-, experiments to determine, Therap. 43 

Ireland, registration of stillbirths forbidden in, Epid. 89 
Iridectomy by variable flap operation (N. B. Harman), Ophth. 13G 
Irido-cyclitis, and filtration angle in glaucoma, Ophth. 113-118, 122-124 
-, effect of osmosis in, Ophth. 118 

-following cataract extraction, treatment with salvarsan, Ophth. 102 

-in the dog, Ophth. 32 

-» comparison of, with irido-cyclitis of human eye, Ophth. 36, 37 

-occurring as early symptom of trypanosomiasis (VV. S. Inman), Ophth. 72 

-, post-operative plastic, severe, treatment by neo-salvarsan (J. B. Lawford), Ophth. 97 

Iritis and Diplococcus rJiemnaticus, Ophth. 59, 60 * 

-and gonorrhoea, Ophth. 56, 58, 63-66 

-and gout, Ophth. 66 

-, idiopathic, real meaning of, Ophth. 57 

-late onset of, Ophth. 60, 62, 64 

-, recurrent, due to dental sepsis, Odont. 61, 72 

-rheumatic (W. M. Beaumont), Ophth. 65-66 

-, evidence of experiments for, Ophth. 59 

-of statistics against, OphtL 58 

-syphilitic, treatment by salvarsan, Ophth. 88, 103 

--successful, Ophth. 84 

-, toxoemic (W. M. Beaumont), Ophth. 55 

-, tubercular, double case of (E. Chatterton), Ophth. 5 

Iron, bicarbonate of, waters containing, compared with those containing sulphate of iron 

Bain. 22 

-» and carbonic acid gas, cold spring containing, therapeutic application, Bain. 23 

-colloid, effect on Bacillus typhosus and Bacillus coli, R.S.M. Lect. 52 

-in treatment of anaemia of ankylostomiasis, R.S.M. Lect. 52 

-cores, larger, magnetic coils with, necessity for, Electr. 74 

-, insufficiency of, in diet inducing ansemia, Therap. 8 

-salts in chalybeate springs of United States, Bain. 23 

-waters, see Chalybeate waters 

Irrigation, general and local, in treatment of peritoneum in ruptured intestine Suri? 

91-93,107 ’ 

Irritation, mild prolonged, in causation of cancer, Odont. 50 
Ismailia, malaria at, preventive measures against, Epid. 108 
Italy, knowledge of microscope in 1630, Hist. 263 

-, method of preparing maize in, Therap. 10 

-, mortality from chronic pellagra in, Therap. 10 

Itching in pityriasis rosea, Derm. 135, 136,141, 143 

-, relief of, Derm. 143 

-, see also Pruritus 

IvENS, Miss Pra-NCEs.—A dnexal tuberculosis, a stud}' of twenty-three cases, Obst. 6-27 


Jackals, transmission of piroplasmosis in hounds from, Ophth. 101 
Jackson, spirochaetes associated with bronchitis in Tropics, M.B.L. 65 

Jackson, J. Hughlings, nystagmus produced by meatal compression in middle-ear disease 
(“ Fistel symptom”), Neur., Ophth., Otol. xxxvii, xxxviii 
8 
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Jails, Indian, tubcrcnloi-is in, mortaliU' statistics, Epid. 199 

-(pulmonarv) in, admission rates, I^pid. *202 

--in, increase, Epid. ‘2u3 

Jamaica, registration of stillbirilis not compulsory in, Epid. 89 

James I, King, “ Book of Sports,'* encouraging Londoners to take part in athletics, Balu. 35 
James, W. Warwick.—I discussion on case of rheumatoid arthritis twice cured by removal 
of septic teetli, Odont. 27 

-on congenital absence of maxillary teeth, Odont. 30 

-on conservative treatment of the pulp, Odont. 32 

-on pathology of cancer of tongue, Odont. 9 

James-Lange theory of emotions, P.sych. lOo-lO'J 

Jamieson, W. A., histopathology of mycosis fungoides, quoted. Derm. 192 
-, treatment of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 136 

Jastrow, ^foRRis, jun.—The medicine of the Babylonians and Assyrians, Hist. 109-176 
Jaundice (acholuric). Child. 54 

-and obstructive, relations between, Child. 58 

-, chronic, with splenomegaly, treatment by splenectomy (S. Boyd), Clin. 56 

-, congenital, treatment by splenectomy (Hugh Thursfield), Clin. 84 

-(family). Child. 51 

-, aniemia in. Child. 53 

- -, case with remarkable symptom complex, Child. 54 

-— -, cases .suitable for arsenic administration. Child. 53 

-, chronic with splenomegaly, treatment by splenectomy (S. Boyd), Clin. 56 

--, diagnosis, dithcult. Child. 54 

-, diseases mistaken for. Child. 54 

--, patients affected by cold weather. Child. 53 

-, simulating Addison’s disease. Child. 52 

-, symptoms. Child. 53 

-, yellowness alternating with anaemia in, Child. 51, 52 

---, fragility of red blood corpuscles in, Child, 52, 56 

-, treated by splenectomy (W. Essex Wynter and Sir" John Bland-Sutton). 

Clin. 82 

-with enlargement of spleen in children. Child. 43, 47 

-complicating pityriasis rosea. Derm. 125 

-, enlargement of liver and spleen associated with, Child. 13 

-, hsemolytic, complicated by cholecystitis (Sir Bertrand Dawson), Clin. 103 

-, treatment by cholecystotomy and later by splenectomy, cure (Sir Bertrand 

Dawson), Clin. 101 

-, recurrent, in case of obliteration of hepatic duct with patent hepato cystic duct (A. J. 

Hall), Path. 16-24 

--—-, clinical conditions discussed, Path. 21,22 

-(splenomegalic), case of, Med. 6 

-, stages of description, designations for, and treatment as given in Babylonian-Assyrian 

medical texts. Hist. 144-146 

-, unusual case of (subacute yellow atrophy of liver), (J. P. Parkinson), Child. 74 

Jaw, abscesses of, proliferation of spirocluetes in, M.B.L. 64 

-, lower, peculiar deformity of (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 22 

-, upper, case of swelling of (T. B. Layton), Clin. 51 

Jaw-winking, case of (F. G. Crookshank), Child. 28 

Jaws, narrow, production of, by mastication of tough and fibrous foods (H. P. Pickerillb 
Odont. 92 

Jealousy exhibited in relations other than sexual. Psych. 72 

Jeffery, L.—Di?>cus.sion on apparatus for producing general analgesia, Odont. 83 
Jejunum, rupture of, traumatic, subcutaneous, two cases of, treatment operative, successful 
result, Surg. 93 95 
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Jelly-like medium, see Blood-plasma medium, jelly-like 

Jenkins, G. J.—Anatomical preparations of temporal bone in situ, Otol. 72 

-, case of hfematoma auris, Otol. 55 

-, operative treatment, Otol. 28 

-, demonstration of microscopical specimens, Otol. 55 

•-, discussion on case of herpes zoster of the auricle and mastoid region, Otol. 35 

-of injury to left ear, Otol. 2 

-of lateral sinus thrombosis, Otol. 37 

-with pya?mia, Otol. 15 

-on cerebellar abscess, Otol. 23 

-on external rectus paralysis in case of lateral sinus thrombosis, Otol. 17 

-on malignant disease of external ear invading temporal bone, Otol. 22 

-on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxi 

-on uncommon form of malignant disease of ear, Otol. 25 

-on uncapping external semicircular canal for Meniere’s symptoms, Otol. 44 

-, serial microscopic sections of the labyrinth and middle ear, showing ankylosis of the 

stapes ; otosclerosis, Otol, 40 

-, and Stebbing, G. F.—Post-mortem specimen from a case of malignant disease of the 

ear, Otol. 10, 53 

Jerusalem, hot springs in and around, reputed to cure sterility. Hist. 185 

Jessop, W. H. H.—Case of traumatic enophthalmos, Ophth. 110 

Jewell, W. H.—Case of aphonia, (?) congenital syphilitic laryngitis, Laryng. 48 

Jewelry, articles of, as charms against disease, “ evil eye,” accident, and death, Hist. 197, 198 

Jewish medicine, influence of Babylonian-Assyrian medicine on, Hist. 172 

Jews, demon theory of disease persistent among, Hist. 172 

Johnson, Alfred.—D iscussion on nephropexy and its results, Surg, 150 

-, discussion on pyelo-radiography, Surg. 65 

Johnson, Raymond.—D iscussion on diagnosis and treatment of ruptured intestine, Surg. 105 

-, discussion on relation between ducts and acini to cysts and cancer of breast, Surg, 243 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, attachment to London well known, Bain. 39, 40 
Johnson, W.—Photographs of cases of myotonia hypertrophica, Clin. 140 

-, and Hertz, A. P.—Case of bilateral atrophy of the face, Clin. 11 

---, case of cervical rib with marked vascular symptoms, Clin. 32 

-of myatonia congenita, Clin. 30 

-, and Mollison, W. M.—Case of left-sided cerebello-pontine lesion, probably tumour, 

Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xiii 

Johnston, Major 0. A., I.M.S., tuberculosis in Indian Army, quoted, Epid. 204 
Johnston, J. E. L., and Macfie, J. W. Scott.—E xperiments and observations on yellow 
fever, Med. 49-67 

Joints, deformities of, apparatus for reduction of, with special reference to knee (C. M. Page), 
Orth. 113 

-, reduction of, apparatus for (C. M. Page), Orth. 113 

--, see also Bowsprit extensio7i 

-, diseases of, benefit resulting from removal of portion of large intestine, allusion to, 

M.B.L. 66 

-, inoculation of bacteria into. Path. 95 

-, large, fixation of, during anaesthesia, Anaesth. 39 

Jones, A. Ernest.—D iscussion on biological significance of delusions and disturbance of 
personality, Psych. 104 

-, discussion on concept of insanity, Psych. 13- 

-on definition of sexual instinct. Psych. 83 

Jones, H. Lewis.—D iscussion on the use of electrical methods, and the value of radiography 
in the diagnosis and treatment of neurological conditions, opened by, Electr. 35-38 
-, induction coil discharges, quoted, Electr. 39 

-, lantern demonstration of two cases of enlarged great toe-joint, Electr. 3 
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JoNBS, Hugh E.—Discussion on case of primary tuberculosis of ear, Otol. 64 

-, discussion on hyperostosis of skull and exostosis of meatus, Otol, 60 

Jones, Robert, see Robert-Jones operation 

Jones, W. H. S., prevalence of malaria in Ancient Greece, quoted, Hist. 36 
-, remedy for malaria among peasants of Calabria, Hist. 38 

Jonnesco, ileo-appendicular fold of (“bloodless” fold of Treves), Obst. 158, 162, 170, 172 
-, mesenterico-c*cal fold of, Obst. 165 

Jordan, A. C.—X-ray report on case of large pharjuigeal pouch (W. H. Kelson), Laryng. 55, 56 
Jordan, River, controversy as to curative properties. Hist. 179 

Josephus, method of exorcising demons practised in his day, referred to by (footnote). 
Hist. 173 

Jugular vein, external, murmur in, how produced, Med. 195 
Juliusberger, influence of sexuality on disturbance of personality, Psych. 60 

-on feeling of strangeness (Fremdheitsgefuhl), Psych. 60 

-on Wernicke’s “ somato-psyche,” Psych. 52 

Julius CsBsar, method of birth of, Hist. 223 

-, some effort made by, to raise status of medicine in Rome, Hist. 16 

Jung, definition of libido by. Psych. 62 

-, interpretation of libido of psycho-analytic feeling, P.sych. 107 

-, investigations of origin of sexual instinct, quoted. Psych. 79 

Juturna, well of (Lacus Juturnae), Hist. 183 


Kala-azar, blood-count of, compared with that of sympathetic ophthalmitis, Ophth. 89 
-, case of (T. R. Whipham), Child. 64 

-in an adult from Malta (Fleet-Surg. P. W. Bassett-Smith), Clin. 87 

Kalevala of Finland, bath-huts alluded to in, Hist. 190 

Kanthack, A. A., occurrence of foramen caecum, quoted, Surg. 165 

Kashmir, epithelioma of abdominal wall among natives of, how produced, Epid. 156 

-Mission Hospital, Srinagar, statistics of tuberculosis from, Epid. 205 

Kasu, green plant or herb used in Assyrian medicine. Hist. 133 
Keller, use of saline baths in tuberculosis, Bain. 21 

Kellock, T. H.—Case of complete destruction of part of the diaphysis of the tibia by 
acute osteomyelitis, Clin. 5 

-, case of deformity of the long bones (osteogenesis imperfecta), Clin. 123 

-of lipoma nasi, Clin. 66 

-of osteogenesis imperfecta with multiple fractures, Clin. 6 

-, four cases of malignant disease after radium treatment, Clin. 44 

-, tumour of tongue, disappearing under radium treatment, effect on enlarged glands 

demonstrated upon their removal. Path. 105 

Kelly, A. Brown. —Discussion on case of osteomyelitis of superior maxillary bone, 
Laryng. 204 

-, discussion on case of (?) rhinoscleroma, Laryng. 206 

Kelly, R. E.—Intratracheal ansesthesia, Ansesth. 25, 38 
Kelly, objection to use of collargol in pyelo-radiography, Surg. 18 
Keloid, treatment by X-rays (E. P. Cumberbatch), Electr. 1 

-(?) and sclerodermia, case for diagnosis (J. A. Nixon), Derm. 106 

Kelson, W. H.—Discussion on case of congenital imperforate meatus, Otol. 36 

-, discussion on case of empyema of antrum with infection of nose and cheeks, Laryng. 107 

-of laryngeal neoplasm, Laryng. 72 

-of lateral sinus thrombosis with pyaemia, Otol. 15 

-on mastoiditis without perforation of tympanic membrane, Otol. 20 

-on maxillary antroscope, Laryng. 113 

-on new pattern of knife and cartilage scissors for submucous resection of septum, 

Laryng. 18 
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Kelson, W. H.—Discussion on pin in retropharyngeal space, Laryng. 68 

-, new Eustachian bougie, Otol. 13 

-, paralysis of right vocal cord, Laryng. 97 

-, removal of a largo pharyngeal pouch under local anaesthesia in a man, aged 70, 

Laryng, 54 

-, uncapping the external semicircular canal for M^ni^re’s symptoms, complete relief for 

three months, Otol. 43 

Kempe, G.—Case of brachial arterio-venous aneui^sm treated by vascular suture, Surg. 83-85 
Kent, see Surrey, Kent and Sussex, sex-ratios and phthisis mortality rates 
Kepler on optical properties of lenses, Hist. 249 
Keratitis, choroiditis, and cyclitis in a bear, Ophth. 31 
-, form of, in the dog (G. Coats), Ophth. 10 

-, interstitial heredo-syphilitic, treatment with salvarsan, unsuccessful, Ophth. 100 

■——-, question as to exact pathological condition of, Ophth. 79 

-, syphilitic, treatment with salvarsan without effect, Ophth. 103 

-, treatment by salvarsan, Ophth. 78, 79 

-, experiments to determine effects, Ophth. 79 

-, phlyctenular, causing blindness, nystagmus occurring in, Neur. Ophth., and Otol. Ivii 

Keratoconus (conical cornea), cases of, Ophth. 147 

-, treatment of, operative (C. Wray), Ophth. 152 

Keratosis follicularis spinulosa, case of (J. L. Bunch), Derm. 16 
Kernikterus (?) associated with choreiform movements, case of (L. Guthrie), Child. 86 
Kerb, H., and Hutchens, H. J.—An outbreak of food poisoning caused by the Bacilhis 
enteritidis of Gaertner in milk, Epid. 171 

Kidd, Frank.—P yelo-radiography, a clinical study, with pathological reports by Hubert M. 
Turnbull, skiagrams by S. Gilbert Scott, and experimental studies by E. C. Lindsay, 
Surg. 16-40 

Kidd, Percy.—C ase for diagnosis, Neur. 28 
——, paroxysmal tachycardia in a boy, aged 4J, Med. 124 

-, and Tozbr, E. A.—Combined sclerosis of the spinal cord and dystrophia adiposo- 

genitalis (?), Med. 47 

Kidney, exact position of, most necessary at renal operations, Surg. 64 

-, congenital abnormalities, results of pyelo-radiography in, Surg. 35, 37 

-, cortex, question of route by which collargol travels to, Surg. 33 

-, distribution of collargol throughout, Surg. 27 

-, experimental studies (E. C. Lindsay), Surg. 16, 27, 29 

-, see also Sheep's kidney 

-, exposure by oblique lumbar incision, Surg, 4 

-, “flea-bitten,” infective organism in case of. Path. 115 

-, growth in vitro, M.B.L. 38 

-in Myxine represented by pronephros, Obst. 4 

-, lesions of, in ulcerative endocarditis (J, F. Gaskell), Path. 109 

-, haemorrhagic type. Path* 112 

-, histological appearances. Path. Ill 

-(references), Path. 118 

-, septic infarcts. Path. 114 

-, similarity. Path. 114 

-, small amount of urine present, Path. 113 

-, malformations of, congenital, Surg. 19 

-, malignant growth in, subsequently implanted, Surg. 271, 272 

-(movable), incidence of, Surg. 143 

-, possibly due to adhesions round caecum and colon, Surg. 148 , 

-, see also Nephropexy 

-, necrotic changes in, production in experimental eclampsia, in lower animals, especially 

marked in u^e of glycerine extract in autolysis of placenta, Obst. 342 
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Kidney, pelvis of, cauterization of mucous membrane following pyelography, Surg. 61 
-^ dilatation, Surg. 19, 20 

-, diagnosis by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 19, 20 

-, inflammatory, Surg. 19, 20 

-, causes of, Surg. 20 

-, results of pyelo-radiography in, Surg. 38 

-, mechanical, Surg. 19, 20 

-, causes, Surg. 20 

-, signs of, Surg. 20 

-, injection of collargol into, in pyelo-radiography, Surg. 17 

-of colloid silver oxide (cargentos) into, in pyelo-radiography, Surg. 18 

-, with collargol, watching by means of fluorescent screen not recommended, 

Surg. 42 

-with solution opaque to X-rays, in pyelo-radiography, Surg. 17, 35 

-, mechanical dilatation, results of pyelo-radiography in, Surg. 36 

-, must be kept filled with collargol during exposure, Surg. 42 

-, normal, suspected hydro-nephrosis proved to be, by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 62 

-, rupture, following pyelo-radiography, Surg. 61 

-, percentage of collargol injection causing no permanent damage to, Surg. 33 

-, region of, surgical anatomy, Surg. 64 

---, collargol injection a guide to, Surg, 64, 65 

-shock due to traction on, Ansesth, 48 

-, single, injection alone into, advisable, Surg. 35 

-, undiscoverable at operations without aid of pyelo-radiography, Surg. 16, 19 

-, stone in, see CalculiiSf renal 

-, tuberculosis of, specimen from child, aged 3 (S. Boyd), Child. 114 

-, tumour of, see Hypernephroma 

-, tumours of, diagnosis by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 21, 38, 60 

-from abdominal tumours by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 20, 38 

-of abdominal tumours from, by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 62 

Kidneys, abscesses in, multiple, with infective endocarditis, treatment with vaccine unsuccess¬ 
ful, Med. 92 

-, disease of, Trendelenburg posture contra-indicated in, Anaesth. 45 

-, necrotic changes in, production in experimental eclampsia in lower animals, Obst. 335, 

336, 341 

-, parenchymatous degeneration demonstrated in cases after injection of collargol, 

Surg. 24 

---, with presence of pigment, Surg. 26 

--pathological report on, after injection of collargol into ureters during life (H. M. 

Turnbull), Surg. 24-27 

Killian, Prof. Gustav.—D iscussion on vascular fibromata removed from laryni? by indirect 
method, Laryng. 193 

Killick, Ghablbs.—C ase of complete persistent hyaloid artery, Ophth. 9 
Kinematograph, demonstration of embryo chick’s heart by, M.B.L. 43 

-, importance in connexion with cytological research, M.B.L. 43 

Kinematography of nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxix 

King Edward VII Sanatorium, proportion of patients in, in which tubercle bacillus was not 
demonstrated, Med. 159 

King, C. W., Gnostic amulets and talismans, referred to. Hist. 200 
-, medical amulets, quoted, Hist. 199 

King and Newsholme, A., mortality-rates from cancer, Epid. 120, 122 

King’s evil, relic of, ifi Surgeon-General’s library (Washington, D.C.), Hist. 227-234 

-, touching for, Hist. 198 

-, cures effected by. Hist. 233 

--—, probljems connected with. Hist. 233 
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Kink, obstruction in transverse colon caused by (C. Fred. Bailey), Electr. 2 
Kircber, Athanasius, biographical notes, Hist. 274 

-, compound microscope of, Hist. 265, 266 

-, conception of nature of infection by, Hist. 278 

-, diagram of a simple microscope, Hist. 250 

-, portrait of. Hist. 264 

-, “ Smicroscopium parastaticum,’* Hist. 251 

-, work of, Hist. 275 

Kisch, H. a.—C ase of orbital cellulitis due to ethmoidal and frontal sinus disease, Laryng. 86 

-, discussion on case of operation for hcematoma auris, Otol. 29 

-the rhinomanometer, Laryng. 19 

Kis^ingen, chalybcfate waters of, Bain. 23 

Kjellberg, description of panniculitis, quoted, Bain. 8 

Klamath Indians, national dance to cure disease practised by. Hist. 189 

Klang, drainage of, reduction of malaria through, Epid. 109 

Klose results of experimental extirpation of thymus, quoted. Child. 191 

-, total or partial excision of thymus relieving dyspnoea, Child, 191 

Knee extension splint can be fitted as part of Thomas’s knee-splint, Orth. IIG 

- -^-, method of construction and sketch of, Orth. 115 

-, special value of, Orth. 116 

Knee-joint, ankylosis of, partial, bowsprit extension applicable in cases of, Orth. IIG 

--, arthritis, following Talma-^Iorison operat^n for syphilitic cirrhosis of liver and ascites 

(P. Turner), Child. 124 

-, deformities of, reduction of, apparatus for (C. M. Page), Orth. 113 

-, see also Bowsprit extension 

-, tuberculosis of, active, bowsprit extension not applicable in cases of, Orth. 116 

Kneeling position used to relieve tension of muscles of abdomen, referred to in Assyrian 
medical texts, Hist. 133 

Knee-splint, Thomas's knee extension splint can be fitted as part of, Orth. 116 
Knife and cartilage scissors for submucous resection of septum, new pattern of (F. H. 
Westmacott), Laryng. 17 

Kiibner, early description of mycosis fungoides by. Derm. 190 
Kocher, Th., choice of gall-bladder incision, quoted, Surg. lO 

-, disadvantages of Tredelenburg position, quoted, Anfesth. 42 

Komoto, nou-inflammatory corneal opacity, quoted, Ophth. 69 
Konstantinowitschj method of diagnosing puerperal eclampsia, quoted, Obst. 335 
Kbrnchenzellen, see Granular corpuscles, compound 

Korsakoff’s disease, with systematized aniesthesia (W. H. B. Stoddart), Psych. 15 

Ko.ssel, building up of protein molecule, quoted, Path. 13 

Kowalski, spirochsetes in cholera stools, quoted, M.B.L. 58 

Kreiss, case of Cjesarean section under spinal anaesthesia, Obst. 24 

Kreuznach (Victoria Quelle), waters of, hypodermic injection, Bain. 27 

Kries, functions of different parts of retina, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii 

Kiistor, causes of painful affection of .shoulder, quoted, Bain. 62 

•Kutzinski on ego-feeling, quoted. Psych. 107 

-on feeling of activity (Tiitigkeitsgefiihl), Psych. 52-54^ 57 

-on lowering of feeling of activity (A'ktivitiitsgefiihl), Psych. 54, 57 

Kynortion, theatre of. Hist. 63, 64, 66 

Kyphosis, association of change in brim of pelvis with, Med. 46 


Labartu, gynaecological demon in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine. Hist. 115 
Laboratory apparatus for cultivation of tissues in ri/ro, M.B.L. 23, 24 
-- experiments, value of, Obst. 54 

-work in relation to clinical studies, Obst. 47, 48, 77, 88 
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Laboratory-ward system, scientific investigation and achievement enhanced by, Obst. 99 
Laboratories, ante-natal research, provision of, Obst. 27G 
La Bourboule, arsenical waters of, hypodermic injection, Bain. 27 
-, water of, colloids in, R.S.M. Lect. 61 

Labour, easy, reference to prayers for, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 32 

--difficult, termination of, by use of vapour baths in some countries. Hist. 190 

-followed by rupture of choroid in a myope (A. S. Cohbledick), Ophth. 5 

-, intussusception through gastro-enterostomy wound during (H. Williamson), Obst. 303 

-, nutrition of mother during, bad or good, effects, Obst. 282 

-obstructed by carcinoma of the cervix without previous symptoms (H. Russell Andrews), 

Obst. 383 

-, ovarian dermoid cyst expelled through rectum during (V. Bonney), Obst. 22G 

-removal of myomatous uterus immediately after (R. D. Maxwell), Obst. 229 

-, volvulus of caecum occurring in connexion with, Obst. 305 

Labyrinth, ablation, unilateral, causing contralateral nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. 
xl, xli 

-and middle ear, microscopic sections of, showing ankylosis of the stapes (G. J. Jenkins), 

Otol. 40 

-, disease of, association of nystagmus with, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxix 

-, treatment, operative, when necessary and justifiable, Otol. 8 

-, types of cases, Otol. 8 

-, disorganization or removal, nystagmus may follow galvanic stimulation in cases of, 

Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxvii 

-, function of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxix 

-storm, spontaneous nystagmus of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. 1 

Labyrinthine syndrome (probably of central origin), (H. G. Turney), Neur. IG 
Labyrinthitis, acute, nystagmus declines in severity in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. 1 

-, signs of, in acute purulent otitis media, recovery without labyrinth operation 

(F. W. Bennett and I>, McKenzie), Otol. 20 

Lachrymal disease, treatment by double intranasal dacryocystotomy (D. R. Paterson), 
Laryng. 76 

-glands, bilateral enlargement, in ca.se of acne agminata (A. M. H. Gray), Derm. 164 

-sac, intranasal operations on, epidiascope exhibition of diagrams and skiagrams 

illustrating (D. R. Paterson), Laryng. 76 

-stenosis, treatment of (C. Wray), Ophth. 40 

-, cure by means of styles, Ophth. 42, 43 

-, dangers and complications, Ophth. 40, 41 

-, Eichen’s operation, Ophth. 43 

-, examination of nose necessary, Ophth. 41 

-, question of rhinologist, Ophth. 41, 42 

-, Toti's operation, Ophth. 43 

-, West’s operation, Ophth. 44 

Lack, H. Lambert.—D iscussion on double abductor paralysis in a child, Laryng. 94 

-, discussion on removal of green pea from bronchus, Laryng. 6 

-on unusual case of adductor paresis, Laryng. 96 

-, three cases of thickening of the palate and .upper part of larynx probably due to 

congenital syphilis, Laryng. 63 

Lactose, fermentation by some species of bacteria and not by others, Path. 2 
Lafon, experimental extirpation of pancreas, case quoted, Obst. 97 
Lagos, yellow fever cases in 1913, Med. 60 
-in, occurrence previous to 1913, Med. 49 

Lakk, Richard.—D emonstration of photographs showing .sound waves as produced by various 
musical instruments, Otol. 28 

-, discussion on case for diagnosis, Otol. 30 

-of double multiple exostoses, Otol. 68 
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Lake, Richard. —Discussion on case of fracture of base of skull, Otol. 18 

-, discussion on case of ha^matoma auris, Otol. 55 

-of injury to left ear, Otol. 2 

-of lateral sinus thrombosis, with pyaemia, Otol. 15 

-on deformities of both external ears in a boy, Otol. 42 

-on demonstration of microscopical specimens, Otol. 57 

-on external rectus paralysis in case of lateral sinus thrombosis, Otol. 17 

-on nerve deafness associated with ana?mia, Otol. 47 

-on new Eustachian bougie, Otol. 13 

-on post-mortem specimen of malignant disease of ear, Otol. 54 

-on sections of labyrinth and middle ear, showing ankylosis of the stapes, Otol. 41 

-on sero-purulent lepto-moningitis treated by translabyrinthine operation, Otol. 7 

-on uncapping the external semicircular canal for Meniere’s symptoms, Otol. 43 

-, improvement in hearing in a congenitally deaf boy, Otol. 41 

-, patient after operation for aural vertigo, Otol. 25 

Lamb, Charles, attachment to London well known, Bain. 40 

Lambert and Hanes, different appearances of growing tissue cells, quoted, M.B.L. 28 
Lamina cribrosa, rupture of the optic nerve at (E. E. Henderson), Ophth. 158 
Lamps used by miners, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixi 
Lancashire, G.*H.—Discussion on mycosis fungoides. Derm. 209 

Lancashire, change in ratio of deaths from old age to deaths from cancer, males (1890-1910), 
Epid. 141 

-, death-rate from cancer per 1,000,000 living, males and females (crude), Epid. 135, 

(corrected), Epid. 136 

-, persons (1881-1900), (crhde), Epid. 131, 132, (corrected), 

Epid. 133, 134 

-, general hospitals of, numbers of adults dying in (1881-1906), Epid. 139 

Lancien's method of preparing colloids, R.S.M. Lect. 43 
Landlords of houses let in lodgings in London, responsibility, Epid. 17, 18 
-, poorer and low-class, of houses let in lodgings in London, influence on tenants pre¬ 
judicial, Epid. 10 

Landouzy-Dejerine type of congenital myopathy. Child. 15 

Lane, Sir W. Arbuthnot, Bt., benefit resulting from removal of portions of large intestine, 
quoted, M.B.L. 66 

-, production of movable kidney by adhesions round caecum and colon, quoted, Surg. 148 

-of osteophytes by mechanical irritation, quoted, Bain. 46 

Lang, Basil T.—Bottle specimen showing an early stage of intra-ocular suppuration, 
Ophth. 110 

-, case of traumatic enophthalmos, with X-ray photographs, showing bony deformity, 

Ophth. 109 

-discussion on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 107 

-, and Hamill, P., experiments to determine whether salvarsan passes into comeal tissue, 

Ophth. 79 

Lan», William. —Case of sympathetic ophthalmia from which a secondary cataract had been 
removed after the administration of salvarsan, Ophth. 95 

-, discussion on a case of West’s iDtranasal operation for dacryocystitis, Ophth. 140 

-on operative treatment of keratoconus, Ophth. 156 

-on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice (opening), Ophth. 75-83 

Lang, method of incision in cceliotonjy, referred to, Surg. . 15 
Langdon-Down, definition of “ mongolian ” originally given by. Child. 70 
Lange, see James-Laiige theory of emotions 

Langmead, Frederick. —Case of abnormal development and fragility of bones. Child. 152 - 

-, case of cretinism, Child. 15 

-of malaria in infant. Child. 65 

-of nervous cretinism, Child. 160 
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Langmbad, Frederick.—C ase of so-called congenital hypertrophic stenosis of the pylorus, 
Child. 93 

-, case of tremor, Child. 152 

-, discussion on case of enlargement of liver with ascites, Child. 33 

--of Hirschsprung’s disease, Child. 104 

--of mongolism with alopecia, Child. 185 

-of multiple exostoses, Child. 108 

-of nervous cretinism, Child. 27 

-on (?) congenital deformity of spine, Child. 74 

-on congenital dislocation of right radius, Child. 180 

-on pseudo-hypertrophic paralysis, Child. 182 

-on status lymphaticus, Child. 193 

-, two sisters with deformity of bones and splenomegaly, Child. 39 

Lapage, C. P.—Discussion on case of mongolian imbecility. Child. 146 

-, .specimen showing part of hydatid cyst of brain of boy, aged 10 years. Child. 145 

Laparotomy, exploratory, conditions justifying, on suspicion of rupture of intestine, Surg. 90 
Laryngeal case for diagnosis (G. Potts), Laryng. 39 
Laryngitis, chronic, unusual form (A. Wylie), Laryng. 50 

-, gummatous, advanced, in a woman, giving an obvious luetic history and showing 

gummatous scars on arms (G. H. L. Whale), Laryng. 81 

-, syphilitic, (?), in case of aphonia (W. H. Jewell), Laryng. 48 

-vaccine therapy in, Med. 104 

Laryiigo-JIssure for epithelioma of right vocal cord, specimens obtained from (E. D. Davis', 
Laryng. 196 

-for epithelioma of vocal cord, case shown nine years after operation (H. Tilley), Laryng. 192 

Laryngoscope (direct), introduction of anaesthetic tube through, Anaesth. 37 
Laryngoscopy, direct, for removal of foreign body in larynx (G. Wilkinson), Laryng. 83 

-(suspension), foreign bodies removed from pharynx by (E- D. Davis), Laryng. 67 

-, removal of piece of rabbit bone from larynx by (D. McKenzie), Laryng. 203 

Larynx tUfected in case of myasthenia gravis (E. D. Davis), Laryng. 63 
-and pharynx, resection of (E. B. Waggett), Laryng. 79 

-, combined syphilitic and tuberculous infiltration of (D. McKenzie), Laryng. 61 

-, examination of, in cases of myasthenia gravis, Laryng. 65 

-, gummatous ulceration, ca.se of (E. D. Davis), Laryng. 199 

-, lupus or chronic tuberculosis of, commencing in left ventricle, with lupus of nose, d&se of 

(E. A. Peters), Laryng. 118 

-, malignant disease, (?) case of (D. IMcKenzie), Laryng. 201 

-, neoplasm, case of (W. J. Horne), Laryng. 71, 178 

-^ further report on (W. J. Horne), Laryng. 179 

-, pneumococcal infection of, case of (P. Turner and W. M. Mollison), Laryng. 13 

-, supposed impaction of a foreign body in, causing inflammatory fixation of the left 

arytfienoid (G. Wilkinson), Laryng. 83 

-, tertiary infiltration of (?), simulating malignant disease (D. McKenzie), Laiymg. 202 

-, tuberculous, advanced, treatment by tracheotomy and curetting (E. D. Davis), 

Laryng. 200 

-, tumour of, (?) adenoma of right ventricular band (Herbert Tilley), Laryng. Ill 

-, upper part of, and palate, thickened, probably from congenital syphilis (H. Lambert 

Lack), Laryng. 53 

--, vascular fibromata removed from, by indirect method (H. Tilley), Laryng. 192 

-, ventricle of, new growth (C. I. Graham), Laryng. 90 

-, wall of, mass attached to (T. B. Layton), Laryng. 16 

Lateral sinus thrombosis and paralysis of external rectus (F. F. Muecke), Otol. 16 

-, microscopical section through right temporal bone from case of (W. M. 

Mollison), Otol. 37 

-with pyaimia (F. F. Muecke), Otol. 14 
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Latham, P. W., method of treating rheumatoid airtbritis, quoted, Child. 8 
Latrines, public, in elassical antiquity, Hist. 46 

-, transformed into baths, Hist. 47, 48 

Laughing, absence of, throughout life, Hist. 224 

-, infant said to be bofn. Hist. 224 

Lavage, intestinal, in retention of faeces, Bain. 6 

-, mucous aolitis diagnosed by, Bain. 6 

-should precede administration of mineral waters, Bain. 6 

Lawford, J. B.—Case of chronic brawny episcleritis, Ophth. 71 

-, case of severe post-operative plastic iridocyclitis treated by neo-salvarsan, Ophth. 97 

—discussion on instances of disease in animal eye, Ophth. 38 
-on iritis, rheumatic and toxaemic, Ophth. 64 

Lawrence, T. W. P.—Note on laryngeal tumour (adenoma of right ventricular baiid), 
Laryng. 112 

Laws, W. G.—Herbert’s short-flap operation for glaucoma, Ophth. 125 

r.AwsoN, Arnold.— Discussion on cas5 of double tuberculous iritis, Ophth. 6 

Law-suits respecting mineral waters, Bain. 24 

Laxative action of saline waters, Bain. 20 

Layton, T. B.—Case of swelling of the upper jaw, Clin. 51 

-, case of tumour of right vocal cord, Laryng. 17 

-, discussion on case of extensive pharyngeal growth, Laryng. 49 

-on intratracheal anaBsthesia, Anaesth. 37 

-on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otpl. Ixxvii 

-, on perithelioma of pharynx, Laryng. 187 

-on pharyngeal diverticula, Laryng. 29 

-, fixed crioo-aryteenoid joint, phthisis, hdaled tertiary syphilis, Laryiig. 16 

-, mas.s attache^ to laryngeal wall, Laryng. 16 

-, subglottic swelling of larynx, Laryng. 37 

-, two cases of bilateral abductor paralysis, Larynx. 36 

Lazarus-Barlow, W. S., endothelioma, quoted, Surg. 1Q9 

-, and Taylor, W. G., cancer incidence at ^liddlesex and St. George's Hospitals, Epid. 123 

Lead-poisoning, bilateral atrophy of face associated with, Clin. 12 

-, disseminated scldTosia from, paralysis of both superior laryngeal nerves occurring in 

course of (J. Dbnelan), Laryng. 208 
Lkathem, a. N.—Discussion on perithelioma of pharynx, Laryng. 187 
Lecithin, deficiency of, in diet, Tberap. 9 
Le Dan tec, spirochetes in dysentery, quoted, M.B.L. 58 

Lcdiard, H. A., case of mirttiplfe subcutaneous tumours of skin shewn 1907, subsequent 
history, Derm. 216 

Leeuvvenhoeck, early microscope of, HisC. 262 

-on bacteria, quoted, Hist. 253 

Leftwich, R. \V.—On uniformity of doses, Therap. 18 
Log (artificial), mention in epigram. Hist. 42 
-, fracture of, paralysis of muscles following, Electr. 43 

Lqgs, recurrent bullous eruption on, in case of pulmonary tuberculosis (A. M. H. Gray), 
Derm. 1G8 

Legge, T. !M.— Di.scussion ou experimental glasses (in connexion \vfth glass-worker’s 
cataract), Ophth. 48, 50 

Legueu, method of treating perineal fistula by perineal route, Obst. 256 

Leiomyoma, case of (J. H. Seqfieira), Derm. 261 

Leislimania, flagellate form, R.S.M. Lect. 5 

Leitch, a.—D iscussion on case of chorionepithelipm^, Obst. 237 

-, discussion on the serum diagnosis of pregnancy, Obst. 44 

-, double malignant growths of uterus, quoted, Obst. 228 

-, migratory adenomyomata of the uterus, Obst. 393 
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Lenoble and Aubineau, myoclonic nystagmus, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 
Lens, opacity of, congenital post-nuclear (J. S. Bookless), Ophtli. Ill 

-, crystalline, defects of, causing blindness, nystagmus occurring in, Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. lix 

-, dislocation of, traumatic (C. Wray), Ophth. 148 

Lenses, introduction for microscopes. Hist. 2G3 

-, optical properties of, enunciated by Maurolico, Hist. 249 

Lentiginous pigmentation, generalized, in an adult (H. G. Adamson), Derm. 104 
Lentisc wood, toothpicks amongst Romans made of, Hist. 22 
Leon, J. T.—Case of Hodgkins disease, Child. 109 

-, case of pseudo-hypertrophic paralysis. Child. 182 

-, discussion on case of Hirschsprung’s disease, Child. 104 

-on congenital dislocation of right radius, Child. 180 

Leonicenus, Nicolaus (d. 1524), works of (footnote). Hist. 219 

Leonidas, epitaph of, giving instance of high puerperal mortality in one family, Hist. 33 
Leper wells, reputed, in Britain, Hist. 180 

Lepers, mortality of beriberi among, at Culion Leper Colony, practically extinguished bv 
diet of unpolished rice, Therap. 13 
Leprosy, ante-natal infection. Path. 170 

-, case of, exhibiting differential diagnosis between leprosy and mycosis fiingoides. 

Derm. 189 

-, diagnosis, differential, from tuberculosis, method of. Derm. G 

-by Wassermann’s test. Dorm. 6 

-, heredity in, evidence against. Path. 170 

-, hyadine thickening of tubuli in, Path. 167 

-, see also Chxhitis, leprous 

-, nodular, case of (A. W. Williams), Derm. 170 

Lepto-meningitis, sero-purulent, treatment by translabyrinthine operation, Otol. 4 
Leroux, paternal syphilis, quoted, Obst. 272 

Leslie, R. Murray.—D iscussion on internal secretions and female characteristics, Obst. HI 

-, enlarged movable spleen (splenoptosis) in case of early Graves’s disease, Clin. 107 

Lessing, G. E., usefulness of physicians to death, quoted, Hist. 202 
Lethargies, methods of cure for, Hist. 37 

Lethargos, well-recognized form of malaria in classical antiquit}'. Hist. 37 
Lett, Hugh.—C ase of splenic anaemia with ascites, treated by splenectomy and omentopc x v, 
Clin. 97 

Lettsom, J. C., epigram relating to, various versions of, Hist. 205, 206 
Lettuces, diet of, life of Emperor Augustus said to have been saved by, Hist. 24, 25 
Leucocyte count, high, in cases of mycosis fungoides. Derm. 197 
Leucocytes accompanying growth in vitro of bone-marrow, M.B.L. 39 
-, origin of, research suggested, M.B.L. 44 

-, polymorphonuclear, pigment round nuclei of, in blood-clot of larger vessels in anthra- 

cosis. Path. 150 

—-, transference of pigment from bronchial mucosa to dust-knots by. Path. 150, 155 

-, total number, and blood-count in children varj'from birth to beyond puberty, Ophth. ] 0 S 

Leucocytosis, inflammatory, Med. 139 

Leucocytozoon syphilidis in general paralysis of the insane (J. E. R. McDouagh), Psych. 32 

Leucodermia perniciosa, group of mycosis fungoides. Derm. 223 

Leucorrhcea, case treated by vaccines with dosage by intensive method, !Med. 88 

-in tuberculosis of uterine appendages, Obst. 10 

Leuk, mineral waters of, Bain. 19 

Leukaemia associated w^ith enlarged thymus. Child. 190 

-, chronic myelocytic, treated by benzol, &c. (P. P. Weber), Clin. 39 

-comparable to pernicious (Addisonian) anaemia, Med. 138 

-, dermatoses of, relation to mycosis fungoides, Derm. 202, 213, 214, 216 
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Leukaemia, diffuse oedema with, Derm. 200 
-, growths occurring in skin with, Derm. 206 

-, Hodgkin’s disease and mycosis fungoides, analogy and differential diagnosis between. 

Derm. 199, 200, 211, 213, 220, 221, 223, 224, 226 

-, lymphatic, absence of vital cells in, bad prognostic sign. Child. 69 

-, pathological specimens of tonsils from case of (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 99 

-, lymphocytic, under treatment by benzol (H. D. Rolleston and E. J. Boyd), Child. 71 

-, myelogenous, absence of vital cells in, bad prognostic sign, Child. 59 

-, possible early case of. Child. 14 

-, pathological changes in case of, from use of X-rays (J. Michell Clarke), Med. 205 

-, blood-counts, Med. 209 

-, history, Med. 205 

--, post-mortem examination, Med. 208, 210 

-, conditions that should be included under, Med. 156-158 

-, permeation of liver with leukaemic cells, Derm. 224, 225 

-, primary, affinities with round-celled sarcoma, Med. 131 

-, secondary, cancer and, Med. 130 

-, fractures and, Med. 129 

-, mercury poisoning and, Med. 132 

-or symptomatic (G. Ward), Med. 126 

-(references), Med. 164 

--, question of. Derm. 225 

-, term criticized, Med. 156 

^ , variola and, Med. 133 

— , splenectomy in, dangerous. Child. 47 

-, spleno-myelogenic (C. Riviere), Clin. 131 

-, subcutaneous tumours with. Derm. 200 

Leukerbad, prolonged thermal baths of, effects of. Hist. 19^ 

Leukomata as cause of imperfect images, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxv 
Levaditi, method of injecting salvarsan to procure effect in parasypbilitic lesions, Ophth. 78 
Levy, A. G.—Danger of combined use of chloroform and adrenalin in causing ventricular 
fibrillation, quoted, Ansesth. 14 

-, discussion on inquests concerning deaths during ancesthesia, Ansesth. 22 

-, exciting causes of ventricular fibrillation in animals under chloroform anaesthesia, 

quoted, Anaesth. 18, 19 

-, sudden death under light chloroform anaesthesia, Anffisth. 57-84 

--(references), Anaesth. 78 

Lewis, Percy G.—Discussion on London as health resort, Bain. 43 
Ley, Gordon.—L ipomatosis of a fibromyoma of the corpus uteri, Obst. 150 
** Liber Simplicis Hominis” attributed to St. Hildegard, Hist. 1 
Libido in disturbances of personality, Psych. 62 

Libman, bacteria-free periods and recovery occurring spontaneously in subacute bacterial 
endocarditis, quoted, Med. 94 
Lice, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 38 

Lichen annulatus serpiginosus (Wilson’s, 1857), probably pityriasis rosea, Derm. 123 

-planus, annular, mistaken for pityriasis rosea. Derm. 135 

-atrophicus, case of (J. M. H. MacLeod), Derm..268 

-, erythematous miliary, ease of (S. E. Dore), Derm. 285 

-hypertrophicus (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 46 

-J case of (D. Corbett), Derm. 117 

-spinulosus with lichen planus (J. M. H. MacLeod), Derm. 57 

(?) Lichen verrucosus, case of (J. H. Sequeira), Derm. 38 
Lichenoid eruption, unusual, in boy, aged 7 (J. H. Sequeira), Derm. 65 
Lichtenberg and Voelcker, discovery of pyelo-radiography by, Surg. 17 
Lieber, H., method for rendering water radio-active, Bain. 30 
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Life, classic signs of, not primary but secondary indications, Epid. 94 
-, essential indication of, Epid. 94, 99 

-, expectation of, increase in, in reJation to increase of cancer, Epid. 165 

-, genesis of, water in relation to, Hist. 184 

-insurance, cardiac murmurs present in candidates for, Med. 197, 204 

Ligament, see Crucial ligament 

Ligamentum pcctinatum and filtration angle in glaucoma, Ophth. 113-118 
Light, dimness of, miners’ nystagmus a condition of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvi 
-, effect on nystagmus, Neur., Ophtli., and Otol. xxiii 

-, retinal rods more sensitive to, than cones, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxix 

Lightning conductor, discovery of, by B. Franklin, medal commemorating, Hist. 193 
Limasol, malaria at, prevalence measured by spleen-rate, Epid. 112 

Limbs, lower, vreakness of, in carbon monoxide poisoning in Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 58 
Lime in chalybeate w'aters, effect on bottling, Bain. 23 
-salts, treatment by, of tuberculosis, Bain. 19 

Lincolnshire, change in ratio of deaths from old age to deaths from cancer, males (1890-1910) 
Epid. 141 

-, death-rate from cancer per 1,000,000 living, males and females (crude), Epid. 135, 

(corrected), Epid. 136 

-persons (1881-1900), (crude), Epid, 131, 132, (corrected), 

Epid. 133, 134 

-, general hospitals of, number of adults dying in (1881-1906), Epid. 139 

Linder and Picton, action of electric current in colloids, quoted, R.S.M. Lect. 45 
Lindsay, E. C.—Pyelo-radiography, experimental studies, Surg. 16, 27, 29 
Linea alba, hernia in, cause of, Surg. 7 
-, incision in, sequeloe of, Surg. 1 

-, in gynaecological operations, Surg. 1,2 

--, objections to, Surg. 1, 7, 10 

-, subumbilical median incision through, employment in pelvic surgery, Surg. 13 

- semilunaris, incision in, for removal of sarcomatous testicle, power of contraction still 

remaining to rectus, Surg. 2, 3, 7 

-, results of, Surg. 2, 3, 7 

-, vertical incision lateral to, Surg. 4 

Lip and angle of mouth, two primary sores on, photograph showing (H, J. Davis), 
Laryng. 103 

-, carcinoma of, squamous cell, appearances before and after exposure to gamma rays. 

Path. 100, 101 

-, lower, congenital bilateral mucous fistulee in, and bilateral hare-lip without cleft 

palate, case showing (A. H. Todd), Child. 132 
Lipoid bodies, combination with anaesthetics in system, Child. 199 
Lipoma, extra-pleural, from child (D. C. L. Fitzwilliams), Child. 19 

-nasi, case of (T. H. Kellock), Clin. 65 

-of breast, Surg. 277 

Lipomatosis in fibromyoma of corpus uteri (G. Ley), Obst. 160 

Lips, double primary chancres of, and neo-salvarsan erythema toxicum, case of (G. Pernet), 
Derm. 177 

-, hypertrophy, chronic case of, Derm. 5 

Liquor amnii, intra-uterine life in, outcrop of folklore arising from fact of, Hist. 185 
Liquorice root, use of, in stomach disorders in Assyrian medicine, Hist. 133 
Lishan kalbi (dog’s tongue) traced back to Babylonian medicine, Hist. 133 
Lister, Lord, researches in antiseptic surgery an example for advances in preventive dentistry 
Odont. 4, 5 

Lithium waters, fictitious analyses of, Bain. 17 
-, virtues assigned to, Bain. 17 

Lithopnedion removed from a patient six months pregnant (S. G. Luker), Obst. 352 
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Lithotomy forbidden practitioners by terms of oath of Hippocrates, Hist. 12 

-position, head must be well raised iu, Ana^sth. 46 

Little, E. G. Gbaham.—C ase for diagnosis. Derm. 43, 67 

-, case for diagnosis, (?) sclorodcrmia, Derm. 89 

-of acne varioliformis, Derm. 3 

-of acute lupus erythematosus. Derm. 271 

-of chronic hypertrophy of the lips. Derm. 5 

-of congenital milium in a male infant, aged 3 months, Derm. 89 

-of dermatitis herpetiformis. Derm. 172 

-of erythromclalgia. Derm. 171 

-of favus of the glabrous skin of the right side of the neck in a girl, aged 11, Derm. 90 

-of granuloma annulare. Derm. 171 

-of multiple symmetrical painful fatty tumours with pigmentation, Derm. 267 

-of pityriasis rosea with some unusual characters, Derm. 274 

-of Raynaud’s disease with onychia. Derm. 2 

-of Schamberg’s disease, Derm. 273 

-of sclerema neonatorum in an infant. Derm. 275 

--of syphilis of very unusual character. Derm. 44 

-of trophoedema. Derm. 246 

-, discussion on case of superficial ulcerations due to chalk-stones, Derm. 284 

-of syphilitic macrocheilia, Derm. 50 

-on mycosis fungoides. Derm. 223 

-on pityriasis rosea, Derm. 121-137, 148 

-on X-ray dermatitis, Derm. 51 

-, favus in a mouse, Derm. 252 

-, lichen planus hypertrophicus, case of. Derm. 46 

-, pellagra with skin eruptions, Derm. 238 

Little, E. Muirhead.—C ongenital absence of tibiae, Orth. 161 

-, discussion on recovered birth paralysis, Orth. 207 

--— on relaxation of sacro-iliac joint, Orth. 58 

-on small epidemic of poliomyelitis, Orth. 54 

-, left talipes calcaneus to show the after-result of the Robert-Jones operation, Orth. 160 

-, presidential address at first meeting of the Sub-section of Orthopaedics, Orth. 43 

-, two cases of talipes calcaneo-valgus treated by Whitman’s operation, Orth. 158 

Littlejohn, A. R.—Discussion on outbreak of food poisoning caused by Bacillus enteritidis 
of Gaertner in milk, Epid. 187 

Liver and spleen, enlargement associated with jaundice (T. R. Whipham), Child. 13 

-with profound anaemia in case of septic endocarditis (W. E. Wynter), Clin. 6 

-, cirrhosis of, enlargement of spleen with. Child. 43 

-, treatment by splenectomy (Sir Bertrand Dawson), Clin. 105 

--, in cattle, adeno-carcinoma developing on, Epid. 166 

-, specimen (S. Wyard and H. D. Rolleston), Child. 115 

-, syphilitic, ascites, Talma-Morison operation, arthritis of knee (P. Turner), 

Child. 124 

-, with perihepatitis, specimen of (J. W. Carr), Child. 113 

-, with splenomegaly, Med. 2 

-, diseases of, descending infection in, Odont. 71 

-, divination through inspection of. Hist. 118, 119, 120, 121 

-, see also Sheepss liver 

-, enlargement of, with ascites (J. W. Carr), Child. 32 

-, function of, defect in, increasing frequency, Bain. 6 

--, impaired, in chronic recurrent diarrhoea in childhood, Med. 27 

-, poison destroying, Bain. 2, 4 

-, growth tn vitro, M.B.L. 38 

-, microscopical examination in case of leukaemia from prolonged use of X-rays, Med. 20 
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Liver, necrotic changes in, production in experimental eclampsia in lower animals, Obst. 336 

--, especially marked in use of glycerine extract for 

autolysis of placenta, Obst. 34‘2 

-, with presence of focal necrosis, Obst. 235, 236, 237 

-, permeation with leukemic cells in leukaemia, Derm. 224. 225 

-, secondary transference of inhaled material to, Path. 149 

-substance, changes in case of obliteration of hepatic duct with recurrent jaundice ending 

fatally, Path. 20, 21 

-, syphilis of (congenital and acquired), with picture of Banti’s disease (Sir W. Osier), 

Med. 1-G 

-, yellow atrophy of, subacute (unusual case of jaundice), (J. P. Parkinson), Child. 74 

Liver cells, inhibiting action of wine on, Bain. 4 
-dullness, diminution of, in ruptured intestine, Surg. 89 

Llewellyn, Lister. -Discussion on nystagmus (relation of miners' nystagmus to general 
nystagmus), (references), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlii-xlviii 
Locke, Lindsay.—S kiagram of cervical rib, Clin. 33 
Lockykr, Cuthbert.- Discussion on epithelioma of vagina, Obst. 141 

-, discussion on migratory adenomyomata of uterus, Obst. 398 

-on subdivisions of chronic metritis, Ob.st. 379 

-, multiple myomectomy in the sixth month of pregnancy, labour at term, Obst. 221 

-, remarks on case of double ovarian perithelioma, Obst. 145 

Lodgings, meaning of term as applied to “ houses let in lodgings,” Epid. 2 
-, usual acceptation, Epid. 2 

Lohmann, predominance of extra-macular areas in dark-adapted eye, quoted, Neur., Ophth. 
and Otol. Ixxvi 

London, advocacy of establishment of Institute of Hydrology- in, Bain. 44 

-, air of, resemblance of streptococci in, to those found in horse-dung, Path. 11 

-, annual autumn exodus from, origin of, Bain. 38 

-as health resort and sanitary city (S. D. Clippingdale), Bain. 33-44 

-, fallacies respecting, Bain. 43 

-(references), Bain. 42 

-, asthma relatively uncommon in, Bain. 39 

-, block dwellings in, small in number, Epid. 1 

-, total number of tenements in, Epid. 2 

-Borough Councils, deficient by-laws for regulation of tenement houses, Epid. 15, 17, 18 

-, climate of, Bain, 37 

-, diseases suitable for treatment by, Bain. 39 

-, County of, change in ratio of deaths from old age to deaths from cancer (1890-1910), 

males, Epid. 141 

-death-rate from cancer in, compared with that of Somerset, Epid. 139, 140, 168 

--, higher among males than females, Epid. 126 

--^ per 1,000,000 living, males and females (crude), Epid. 135, (corrected) 

Epid. 13G, 161 

-, per 1,000,000 living, persons (1881-1900), (crude), Epid. 131, 132 

(corrected), Epid. 133, 134 * 

-^ general hospitals of, number of adults dying in (1881-1906), Epid. 139 

-, diversions and sights of, mental benefit derivable from. Bain. 41, 43, 44 

-, fog of, Bain. 37 

- —•, severity in past centuries and up to recent years, Bain. 37 

--, healthiness of, Bain. 33 

— —-, causes, Bain. 35 

-^ in Middle Ages, Bain. 33 

-, hospitals of (twelve large), table of forty-four cases of rupture of intestine occurrinc in 

(1908-12), Surg. 96-104 

-, houses let in lodgings in, description of, Epid. 3-9 
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London, houses let in lodgings in, total number of tenements in, Epid. 2 

-, hygienic measures under Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns, Bain. 34, 85 

-, infectious diseases in, measures taken to combat by Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns, 

Balu. 34, 35 

-, life in, antipathy to, Bain. 40 

- -, essential to persons of great mental activity, Bain. 39 

-, literary men who have been attached to, Bain. 39 

-, low death-rate, how explained, Bain. 43 

-, malarial alTection formerly prevalent in (“London ague”), Bain. 36 

-, mediaeval, drainage of, Bain. 34 

-, medicinal springs, baths and spas formerly in and about, Bain. 39 (footnote), 43 

-, natives of, how long stock remains healthy, Bain. 34 

-, open spaces of, Bain. 35, 36 

-, pestilences of, mortality, Bain. 36 

-, reduction in amount of soot and dirt of, urgently needed, Bain. 38 

-, Roman baths in, Bain. 44 

-, soil of, Bain. 35 

-, clay and valley gravel, healthiness compared, Bain, 35 

-, spleen-rate of, study of, to determine pathological measure of enlargement, Epid. Ill 

-, stillbirths in, notification of, Epid. 90 

-, percentage as shown by notification, Epid, 90 

-, water-supply of, Bain. 33, 34 

-from New River, Bain. 34 

-from Tyburn, Bain. 34 

-and provincial towns, stillbirths as notified under Notification of Births Acts (1907), 

percentages compared, Epid. 102 
London Papyrus, reference to (footnote), Hist. 166 
“ London Season,” dates of origin, Bain. 38 
Londonderry Spring (New Hampshire) alkaline waters, Bain. 17 
Londoners, athletic exercises among, encouraged by King James I, Bain. 35 
Love, ambiguous, restricted and popular use of term, Psych. 69 
-, sexual, Psych. 69 

-, of women, maternal element in. Psych. 70 

-, parental instinct and sex instinct combined in, Psych. 69, 70 

Low, G. C.—Recent researches on emetine and its value as a therapeutic agent in amoebiasis 
and other diseases, Therap. 41-50 

Lucas, case of precocious development with menstruation, quoted, Obst. 59 
Lucian, epigram on gout. Hist. 44 

Lucilius, epigrams on deformities produced in boxing, Hist. 51 
-, satire on medical profession. Hist. 10 

Ludwig and Hasse, contraction of heart-muscle, quoted, Med. 198 

Luetin reaction, Noguchi's, allergic condition of skin revealed by, R.S.M. Lect. 25 

-(bibliography), R.S.M. Lect. 28 

-, guide to effect of treatment in general paralysis, R.S.M. Lect. 24, 25 

-, shown in case of syphilis (J. H. Sequeira and P. Fildes), Derm. 40 

Luff, A. P., cases of bulky patients with symptoms akin to myxendema, quoted, Bain. 7, 8 

-, subacromial bursitis mistaken for dislocation of biceps tendon from groove, Bain. 67 

Lugaro on doctrine of apperception and personality. Psych. 55 

-on importance of distinction in consciousness of personality, Psych. 62 

Luker, S. G.—Discussion on case of chorionepithelioma, Obst. 236 

-, lithopaedion removed from a patient six months pregnant, Obst. 352 

-, twin pregnancy, hydatidiform mole associated with normal ovum, abortion at four 

months, Obst. 113 

Lukib, T. D.—Discussion on enlargement of spleen in children, Child. 60 

-, red blood corpuscles showing granules in protoplasm when treated bv vital staining, 

ChUd. 52, 53, 58, 59 
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Lumbago commoner among males, Bain. 9 
-in connexion with dental sepsis, Odont. CO 

Lumbar incision, oblique, for exposing the kidney, results after operation, Surg. 4 
-muscles, secondary implantation growth in, section of, Surg. 271 

-pain, relieved by rest in horizontal position, indication for nephropexy, Surg. 142, 143, 

148 

Lung, abscess of, evacuation under intratracheal anaesthesia, Anaesth. 29 

-and pleura, operation on, posture under general anjesthesia, Anaesth. 42 

-, collapse of, in case of anterior poliomyelitis (G. A. Sutherland), Child. 31 

-, focal reaction in, definite evidence of active tuberculous disease, Med. 162 

-, determination of presence of, Med. 162 

-, gangrene of, due to foreign body (barley grass) in left bronchus, Med. 40 

-, right, collapse induration, associated with nasopharyngeal catarrh and mouth- 

breathing diagnosed as right apical phthisis, Med. 164, 166 
Lungs, expansion, obtained by change of posture in prolonged anaesthetization, Anaesth. 49 

-, infection, experimentally produced by aspiration of bacteria into, Path. 83 

-, interchange of gases in, by diffusion, Aim^sth. 25 

-, nodules, scattered fibrotic in, Path. 149 

-, see also FneximonocmiiosiSy tuberculoid 

-, not efficient bacteria-filtcrs. Path. 83 

-, prevention of escape of blood, mucus, or pus into, in operations on upper air-passages 

under general anaesthesia, Anaesth. 53 

-, silica in, local accumulation of, Path. 152, 153 

-, specimens showing ganister disease. Path. 153, 154 

Lupoid, miliary, relation of acne agminata to, Derm. 166 

Lupus erythematosus, a«ute, case of (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 271 

-, affecting buccal mucous membrane (W. Knowsley Sibley). Derm. 115 

-, case of (A. Eddowes), Derm. 42 

-(W. K. Sibley), Derm. 59 

-, disseminated, case of, with haemorrhagic bullae (A. M. H. Gray), Derm. 82 

-, simulated by multiple lupus vulgaris in adult (H. G. Adamson), Derm. 21 

-, unusual, case for diagnosis (Sir Malcolm Morris and S. E. Dore), Derm. 19 

-of left hand in case of hysterical lateral curvature (J. Jackson Clarke), Orthop. 121 

-(?) of nose, case of (G. H. L. Whale), Laryng. 82 

-(?) of nose, ear, pharynx and larynx, case for diagnosis (P. de Santi), Laryng. 186 

-of nose ; lupus or chronic tuberculosis of larynx commencing in left ventricle (E A 

Peters), Laryng. 118 

-vulgaris, case of (W. Knowsley Sibley), Derm. 281 

-•, special treatment. Derm. 281, 282 

-, multiple, in adult, simulating lupus erythematosus (H. G. Adamson), Derm. 21 

-, involving skin and mucous membranes (G. Pemet), Derm. 161 

Lutein cysts of ovary in case of chorionepithelioma of uterus (T. W. Eden), Obst. 146 

-tissue, effect on mammary activity, Obst. 96 

-, formation of, cause of mas tody nia, Obst. 96 

Luttrell, Henry, complaint of London fog, quoted, Bain. 37 
Lying, association with alcoholism, Hist. 42 
Lympbadenoma, see Hodgldns disease 

Lymphajmia, primary, blood-picture, similar to that of, ^led. 127 

-, secondary, in septic processes, Med. 127 

-, prognostic significance not grave, Med. 128 

Lymphatic gland, carcinomatous cultivation in vitro, stages described, M.B.L. 16 
•-, cancerous, showing definite growth in medium, M.B.L. 9 

-, metastasis appearance one month after exposure of primary growth to radium 

Path. 108 

-glands, enlargements of, relationship to mycosis fungoides, Derm. 211 
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Lymphatic glands, lymphocytomata commencing in, Derm. 208 

-, portal and retrogastric, secondary deposit of inhaled material in, Path. 149 

-origin, tumour of, Surg. 109 

-system, and blood, cerebrospinal fluid in direct connexion with, proved experimentally^ 

Path. 90, 91 

-of nerves, method of demonstrating, Neur. 43 

-, perineural, infection of central nervous system by toxic diffusion along 

Neur. 44 

-, experimental evidence, Neur. 45 

Lymphatism, see Status lympliaticus 

Lymph-currents, diffusion of, throughout spinal cord, Neur. 48 
Lymph-stream iu nerves, course an ascending one, Neur. 46 

Lymphocytes, bone-marrow replaced by, in fatal case of aplastic splenic anaemia. Child. 59 
-in leukaemia, Med. 127 

-, result of toxi-infection of nervous system, Psych. 24, 25 

Lymphocytomata commencing in lymphatic glands. Derm. 208 

--, intermediary cutaneous aleukaemic origin, Derm. 207, 208 

-, relation of mycosis fungoides to, Derm. 207 

Lymphocytosis in lobar pneumonia, Med. 128 

-in whooping-cough, Med. 128 

Lymphodermia perniciosa. Derm. 225, 233 

Lymphogenous and hsematogenous infection of spinal cord contrasted, Neur. 47 
—^— infection of central nervous system, characteristics of. Psych. 21, 22 

--, general paralysis and tabes dorsalis probably due to. Psych. 22 

Lymphoid tissue, hyperplasia of, association with enlarged thymus, Child. 195 
Lymphosarcomatosis cutis. Derm. 207 


“ Macbeth,” substances used by witches in, similar to ingredients in Babylonian-Assyrian 
“ Dreckapotheke,” Hist. 160 

McBurney and Battle incisions, respective merits for reaching right iliac region, Surg. 
12, 15 

-, results in operations for acute appendicitis compared, Surg. 12 

McBurney’s incision, conditions for avoidance, Surg. 9 

-for appendectomy, followed by ventral hernia, Surg. 4 

-by inguinal hernia, Surg. 4, 8 

-in operations for appendicitis, Surg. 14, 15 

McCardie, W. J.—Discussion on intratracheal anaesthesia, Anaesth. 38 

-, discussion on posture in relation to general anaesthesia, opened by, Anaesth. 39-47 

-, nature of anaesthetic used in fatal cases of status lymphaticus, quoted. Child. 189, 199 

McCarrison, Major It. —Nervous cretinism. Child. 157 

McClure, Campbell.— Discussion on osteophytes and exostoses in gout and arthritis, 
Bain. 57 

MacCormac, H.—Case for diagnosis, Derm. 69 

-, case of polycythaemia rubra. Derm. 118 

-, discussion on bilateral telangiectases. Derm. 182 

-on case for diagnosis, (?) epithelioma. Derm. 78 

-of double primary chancres of lips and neo-salvarsan erythema toxioum. 

Derm. 179 

-on mycosis fungoides, Derm. 225 

-, microscopical report on case of mycosis fungoides. Derm. 27 

-on Paget’s disease of the nipple, Derm. 257 

McCulloch, H. D. — Discussion on relation between ducts and aicini to cysts and cancer 
of breast, Surg. 243 

-, kinematograph demonstration of cytogenesis and histogenesis, B.8.M. Lect. 43 
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McDonagh, J. E. R.—Discovery of spores conveying syphilis, Obst. 268, 273 

-, discussion on case of syphilis showing Noguchi’s luetin reaction, Derm. 40 

-on mycosis fungoides, Derm. 207 

-, Leucocytozoon syphilidis in general paralysis of the insane, Psych. 32 

-, unusual case of syphilis, Derm. 91 

-, view as to ietiology of syphilis, quoted, Obst. 268 

McDouoall, W.—“Social Psychology,” quoted, Psych. 85 

-, the definition of the sexual instinct, Psych. 65-88 

Macewen, Sir W., development and growth of bones, quoted, Surg., 275 

-^ restoration of shaft of humerus destroyed by necrosis, Surg. 275, 276 

MacPaddbn, a. W. J.—Discussion on outbreak of food poisoning caused hy Bacillus enteritidis 
of Gaertnor in milk, Epid. 187 

Macfie, j. W. Scott, and Johnston, J. E. L.—Experiments and observations on yellow 
fever, Med. 49-67 

McIlroy, Miss A. Louise. —Discussion on internal secretions and female characteristics, 
Obst. 76 

-, on relation of syphilis to fibrosis uteri, Obst. 124, 130 

McKenzie, Dan.—C ase of endothelioma of ethmoid, Laryng. 11 

-, case of post-traumatic deafness, functional deafness excluded by vestibular tests, Neur., 

Ophth., and Otol. xv 

-of thyro-glossal fistula, Laryng. 98 

-, cavernous angioma of the uvula, Laryng. 61 

-, combined syphilitic and tuberculous infiltration of the larynx, Laryng. 61 

-, congenital deformity of left tragus and corresponding half of face, Otol. 67 

-, discussion on case of destruction of nasal septum, Laryng. 105 

-of empyema of antrum, with infection of nose and cheeks, Laryng. 107 

-of herpes zoster of the auricle and mastoid region, Otol. 35 

-of paralysis of both superior laryngeal nerves, Laryng. 208 

-of pneumococcal infection of pharynx, Laryng. 14 

-—-of primary tuberculosis of ear, Otol. 64 

-on deflection of posterior part of nasal septum, Laryng. 70 

-on double intranasal dacryocystotomy for lachrymal disease, Laryng. 78 

-on intranasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 160 

-on malignant disease of ethmoid, Laryng. 109 

-on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlix-lii 

-on sero-purulent leptomeningitis treated by translabyrinthine operation, Otol. 8 

-on vascular fibromata removed from larynx by indirect method, Laryng. 195 

-, ? malignant disease of larynx, Laryng. 201 

-, mastoiditis without perforation of tympanic membrane, Otol. 19 

-, maxillary antroscope, Laryng. 113 

-, nerve deafness associated with anaemia, Otol. 46 

-, piece of rabbit bone removed from larynx by suspension laryngoscopy, Laryng. 203 

-, some healing wells and waters, with a suggestion as to the origin of the votive offering 

Hist. 77-92 

-, stenosis of external auditory meatus, (?) result of middle-ear suppuration, Otol. 65 

-, ? tertiary infiltration of larynx simulating malignant disease, Laryng. 202 

-, three cases of sinus suppuration in young people, Laryng. 57 

-, and Bennett, F. W.—Acute purulent otitis media, with signs of acute labyrinthitis 

recovery without labyrinth operation, Otol. 20 
Mackenzie, Hector W. G.—Case of multiple carcinoma of bone, Clin. 117 
Mackenzie, Sir S., case of mycosis fungoides shown by (1886), Derm. 191 
Mackenzie, W., definition of nystagmus by, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xx 

MacLeod, J. M. H.—Case of alopecia following severe impetigo of the scalp in a girl, ;iged 6 
Derm. Ill 

-, case of grouped comedones in a girl, aged 2, Derm. Ill 
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MacLeod, J. M. H.—Case of lichen planus atrophicus, Derm. 258 

-, case of lichen spinulosus with lichen planus, Derm. 57 

-of superficial ulcerations due to chalk-stones, Derm. 282 

-of vesicating urticaria, Derm. 13 

-, discussion on bilateral telangiectases, Derm. 183 

-on case for diagnosis. Derm. 71, 264 

-, (?) epithelioma, Derm. 80 

-, (?) xanthoma multiplex. Derm. 281 

-of epidermolysis bullosa congenita. Derm. 29 

-of erythromelalgia. Derm. 172 

--of leiomyoma, Derm. 262 

-of multiple idiopathic pigment sarcoma (so-called) of Kaposi, Derm. 10 

-of radio-dermatitis, Derm. 76 

-on cases of tuberculides, Derm. 38 

-on congenital hyperkeratosis. Derm. 64 

-on epithelioma adenoides cysticum of Brooke, Derm. 102 

-on favus of glabrous skin of neck. Derm. 91 

-on lupus erythematosus, Derm. 69 

-on mycosis fungoides, Derm. 226 

-on new radiometer for Sabouraud’s pastilles. Derm. 34 

-on pellagra with skin eruptions. Derm. 244 

-on pityriasis rosea. Derm. 144 

-on psoriasis in a very young infant. Derm. 35 

-, histopathology of mycosis fungoides, quoted. Derm. 192, 214, 226 

-, report on case of epidermolysis bullosa, Derm. 47 

-, and Galloway, J., temporary improvement in case of mycosis fungoides coincidin 

with attack of influenza, Derm. 198 

McMaster, a. C.—Discussion on aetiology of eclampsia and albuminuria, Obst. 347 
MaoNab, Angus.—C ase of infiltration in and around the capsule of Tenon, Ophth. 47 

-, case of nodular opacity of the cornea, Ophth. 70 

-, discussion on case of double tuberculous iritis, Ophth. 6 

-on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxv 

--, nystagmus combined with defective movements of eyes, Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. xi 

^Iacnaughton-Jones, H.—Adeno-carcinoma of the fundus uteri, Obst. 385 

-, discussion on adnexal tuberculosis, Obst. 27 

-on epithelioma of vagina treated by radium, Obst. 141 

-on genito-mesenteric fold of peritoneum, Obst. 175 

-, note on a case of (?) absence of the internal genitalia, Obst. 4 

-(bibliography), Obst. 6 

-, pyosalpinx in an accessory Fallopian tube, Obst. 1 

-, study of genito-mesenteric fold, quoted, Obst. 175 

-, thoracopagus approaching to pro zygosis (prosopothoracopagus), Obst. 349 

Macrocheilia, syphilitic, case of (D. Corbett), Derm. 49 

^lacrodactyly with anterior metatarsalgia (A. S. B. Bankart), Orth. 205 

^Macula, choroiditis commencing as a ring surrounding (A. H. Thompson), Ophth. 7 

-, cones and no rods in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxv 

-, defects of, nystagmus in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. lx 

-, preponderance in photopia, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxv 

McVail, j. C*—Discussion on mortality from phthisis, Epid. 75 
-, vitiation of small-pox statistics, quoted, Epid. 99 

Maddox, E. E.—Conditions producing miners* nystagmus, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol. xliv 

-, nystagmus in darkness, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii 

-, see-saw nystagmus with bitemporal hemianopia, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xii 
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Maddox, E. E.—Wound of the ciliary body, with threatening of sympathetic ophthalmitis. 
Child. 177 

Madras, city of, death-rates from tuberculosis in, among males and females (1908-12), 
Epid. 211 

-, death-rate from phthisis lowest in India, Epid. 198, 221 

-, deaths from phthisis and all causes (1901-11), Epid. 198 

-Presidency, civil hospitals of, admissions for tubercular disease of lungs and for other 

tubercular disease into (1910-12), Epid. 212 

-, use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice in military hospitals of, Ophth. 98 

Madsen, and Noguchi, results of experiments on subcutaneous injections of unfiltered cobra- 
venom into guinea-pig, Therap. 67 
Magic, relation of, to primitive mind, Hist. 181 

-rites, allusion to, in Assyrian medical texts. Hist, 134 

-, use of swine’s fiesh in. Hist. 133 

Magnesium, chloride of, in saline waters, Bain. 20 
-content in sea-water, Bain. 18 

-sulphate (Epsom salt) in sulphated saline waters, Bain. 20 

Magnetic coil, output of, with X-rays, Elect. 74 

-coils, large, with large cores, necessity for, Electr. 74 

Magnus (of Ephesus), physician, epigram on. Hist. 202 

-, panegyric on Galen in Greek Anthology, Hist. 6 , 7 

Mahomed, G.—Discussion on congenital dislocation of right radius. Child. 179 

-, discussion on status lymphaticus, Child. 195 

Maier, G., wrong diagnosis of right apical phthisis, quoted, Med. 164 
Maize, cases of pellagra on diet other than, Therap. 10 

-, localization of vitamines in, closely allied to that in rice, Therap. 11 

-, method of preparation in South Africa, Therap. 11 

-, methods of preparation in Italy and Egypt, and United States compared, Therap. 10 

-, one-sided cereal diet other than, may produce pellagra, Therap. 14 

Maize-diet, question of connexion of pellagra with. Derm. 243, Therap. 6 , 10 
Makins, G. H., C.B.—Case of actinomycosis of the cheek treated by parenchymatous 
injections of formalin, Clin. 4 
-, cases of splenectomy in children, quoted, Child. 46 

-, discussion on brachial arterio-venous aneurysm, treated by vascular suture, Surg. 86 

-on diagnosis and treatment of ruptured intestine, Surg. 106 

-on drainage in septic peritonitis, Surg. 183 

-on gastro-jejunostomy, Surg. 239 

-on nephropexy and its results, Surg. 160 

-on relation between ducts and acini to cysts and cancer of breast, Surg. 243 

-on selection of incision in coeliotomy, Surg. 15 

-on thyreoglossal tract, Surg. 171 

Malabsorption in chronic recurrent diarrhoea of childhood, Med. 28 
Malaise, state of, due to oral sepsis, Odont. 60 

Malaria, action of quinine in comparable with that of emetine in amoebiasis, Therap. 47 

-at Klang and Port Swettenham reduced by drainage, Epid. 109 

-, blood-count of, compared with that of sympathetic ophthalmitis, Ophth, 88 , 89 

-, giving positive Wassermann reaction, Ophth. 107 

-in Cyprus, report on, Epid. 112, 113 

-(Sir R. Ross), Epid. 107 

-in Greece, Epid. 113, 114 

-(Sir R. Ross), Epid. 113 

-reasons for great prevalence, Epid. 113 

-in infant, case of (F. Langmead), Child. 65 

-in Mauritius, Derm. 113, 116 

-in Panama (Isthmus), Epid. 110, R.S.M. Lect. 33 38 
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Malaria, in relation to draining of marsh near Gamarina, Hist. 86 

-, lethargos and phrenitis recognized forms of, in classical antiquity, Hist. 37 

-, prevalence, local, measurement by spleen-rate of children, Epid. 110, 111 

-at Famagusta, Epid. 110, 111 

-at Limasol, Epid. 112 

-as Nicosia, Epid. Ill 

-in ancient Greece, Hist. 36 

-, prevention by drainage and formation of ditches, B.S.M. Lect. 36 

-by grass and brushwood cutting, R.S.M. Lect. 36 

-, preventive measures against, at Havana, Epid. 108 

-at Hong-Kong, Epid. 107 

-at Ismailia, Epid. 108 

-at Isthmus of Panama, R.S.M. Lect. 33-38 

-in Federated Malay Districts, Epid. 109 

-, reference to, io Greek Anthology, Hist. 36 

-, remedy for, among peasants of Calabria, Hist. 38 

-, transmission by Anopheles^ R.S.M. Lect. 37 

——, see also Blackwater fever ; Mosq^uitoes 

Malay States, Federated, malaria in, preventive measures against, Epid. 109 

Malcolm, J. D.—Csise of complete inversion of prolapsed uterus in patient, aged 57, Obst. 114 

-, discussion on case of multiple carcinoma of bone, Clin. 119 

——, fibromyoma uteri complicating a columnar-celled carcinoma of the cervix, Obst. 386 
Male characteristics, assumption in female, Obst. 93 

-children, delivery of, phantasy as to. Hist. 222 

-, effect of suprarenal hypemephromata in, Obst. 58 

- pestilence root used as salve for sore tongue. Hist. 133 

-population, ratio to female at different ages, in Wales and Monmouth, Exeter and Stoke 

Damerel, Epid. 69, 71 

-pseudo-hermaphrodite passing for woman, Obst. 50 

-, sex-impulse of, Freud’s notion. Psych. 75 

- and female population of Ongar and Cardigan, statistics relative to, compared, Epid. 

26, 63 

Males, adolescent, phthisis death-rate of, relation of absent husbands at time of census to, 
Epid. 70, 72 

-affected more than females in districts of heavy mortality, Epid. 36 

-and females, personal feeling in, built up on different lines. Psych. 103 

-, severe suffocative form of parenchymatous goitre equally prevalent among, Obst. 86 

-, calcium retention during growth, Obst. 61 

-, Chinese adult, epithelioma of oesophagus among, Epid. 156 

-, communicability of phthisis by females to, according to sex proportion of population, 

Epid. 23 

-by males to, according to sex proportion of population, Epid. 23 

-to females according to sex proportion of population, Epid. 23 

-, death-rate from cancer among, higher than among females in London, Epid. 126 

-, excess of, in all age-groups, association of female phthisis mortality in any age-group, 

evidence for (Wales, S.E. and S. W. counties and forty districts), Epid. 46 

-, excess, or deficiency of females, see Sex-ratio, high 

-, increase of cancer of tongue among, England and Wales, Epid. 146 

-, lumbago commoner among, Bain. 9 

--, number of, in particular age-groups, and phthisis mortality of females (ages 15-20, 

20-25, 25-35, 35-40), correlations between (Wales and S.E. counties), Epid. 48-50 

-, phthisis mortality high among, where excess of females (20-25) large, Epid, 25, 26 

-, relative communication of phthisis from, to females, and from females to males, Epid. 

22, 23, 66, 73 

-, sexual precocity in, bow produced, Obst. 93 
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Males, small number of operations for removal of goitre among, Obst. 8G 

-, young, excess of, associated with heavier phthisis mortality among older males up to 

35 years, Epid. 47 

-, out-working of, effect on sex-ratio, Epid. 68 

-, see also Phthisis mortality, male 

Malformations, co-existence with syphilitic parentage, Obst. 271 
-, congenital, mortality-rates, Epid. 99, 100, 106 

-, England and Wales, mortality-rates with index numbers (1891-1910), Epid. 87 

-, Paddington mortality-rates with index numbers (1891-1910), Epid. 83 

Malignant disease, case of (?) tertiary infiltration of larynx simulating (D. McKenzie), 
Laryng. 202 

-of ear (external) invading temporal bone, operation, recovery (W. Milligan). Otol. *21 

-, post-mortem specimen of (G. Stebbing and G. J. Jenkins), Otol. 10, 53 

--, uncommon form of (S. Scott), Otol. 23 

-of ethmoid extending along antral roof and perforating maxilla at outer angle of 

orbit (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 107 

-of larynx, (?) case of (D. McKenzie), Laryng. 201 

-of male breast, case of (H. W. Carson), Clin. 120 

-, pathological changes in thyroid due to, Path. 55 

-, primary, of Bartholin’s gland (H. R. Spencer), Obst. 102 

-diseases, cases of, after radium treatment (T. H. Kellock), Clin. 44 

-growth, inoculation of Micrococcus neoformans failing to produce, Path. 38 

-, relation of vitamines to, feeding experiments to determine, Therap. 12 

- growths, isolation of Micrococcus neofoi'uians from, method employed for, described 

Path. 38, 39 

--tumours exposed to gamma-rays of radium, changes in (A. C. Morson), Path. 97 

-, rapid degeneration of cells, Path. 99, 100 

--, some kinds resistant, Path. 99 

-- time of commencement. Path. 98, 99, 103 

-possess no basement membrane, M.B.L. 34 (footnote), 73 

Malingering, satirical allusions to, in Martial’s epigrams, Hist. 26, 27 
Mall, development of rectus muscle, quoted, Surg. 8 

Malt and cod-liver oil, avoidance in stage of remission in chronic recurrent diarrhoea in 
childhood, Med. 29 

Mammary activity, effect of lutein tissue on, Obst. 96 
-and ovarian extract, use of, Obst. 82 

-gland, enlargement of, in a boy, aged lOJ years (L. E. Barrington Ward), Child. 86 

-in the aged. Path. 164 

-glands, uterus and corpus luteum. functional relationship between, Obst. 83 

-secretion, ovarian secretion not necessary for, Obst. 79 

Man, assumption of upright position in, has induced alterations in mechanical condition of 
shoulder-joint, Bain. 60 

-, relative blood volume of two individuals, Therap. 63 

Manchester, outbreak of food poisoning due to infected milk in, Epid. 184, 185 
Mandlebaum, F. S., and Brill, N. E., on Gaucher's splenomegaly, quoted. Child. 170 
Mandrake, reason for superstitions attaching to, Hist. 178 
Manganese, colloidal, in suppurations and wounds of cranium, R.S.^I. Lect. 48 
Maun, see Gatch, Gann and Mann 

Mansion House Council on dwellings of the poor, recommendations of, Epid. 18 
Manson, Sir P., F.R.S., re-introduction of treatment of dysentery by ipecacuanha due to 
Therap. 41 * 

Manubrium sterni, dullness of, sign of enlarged thymus, Child. 192 
Maori charms, “ tikis,” Hist. 198 

Marcellus (of Side), mention in Greek Anthology, Hist. S 
Marchi, toxi-infection experiments, Psych. 25, 26 
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Marchi’s method of staining demonstrates unsystematized nature of spinal cord changes in 
pellagra, Nour. 38 

-, demonstration of degeneration of myelin in pellagra by, Neur. 33 

Marcus Bock Laboratory, first work done in, M.B.L. 7 

-Reports, Nos. 1-5 (J. G. and D. Thomson), M.B.L. 7*86 

Marienbad, chalybeate waters of, Bain. 23 

Marriage, H, J.—Discussion on case of primary tuberculosis of ear, Otol. 65 

'-, discussion on post-mortem Specimen of malignant disease of ear, Otol. 11 

-on sero-puruleut lepto-meniugitis treated by translabyrinthine operation, Otol. 8 

Marriage, wish-fulfilments in regard to, in case of paranoid dementia prsecox, Psych. 98 
Marrow, see Bone-mnrrow 

Marshall, F. H. A.—Discu.ssion on internal secretions and female characteristics, Obst. 82 
Marshall, G.—Discussion on intratracheal ansesthesia, Ansesth. 35 
Marshall, J. Cole. —Case of staphyloma posticum verum, Ophth. 45 
Martial, epigrams of, allusion in, to albuminuric retinitis. Hist. 19 

-, to alcoholism. Hist. 29 

-J to artificial teeth, Hist. 21, 22 

-, to death of child probably from cancrum oris, Hist. 25 

-, to dentistry, Hist. 20 

-, to foul breath, Hist. 28, 45 

-, to gout. Hist. 27, 28 

—^-, to massage, Hist. 23, 24 

-, to medicine, Hist. 202 

-(R. Crawford), Hist. 15-29 

-, to Mithridates’ acquired tolerance to poison. Hist. 28 

-, satire on medical profession. Hist. 10 

-on oculists. Hist. 19 

-on Roman oculists, Hist. 10 

--, satirical allusions to malingering in. Hist. 26, 27 

Martineau, a. j.—C ase of sarcoma of nasopharynx treated by radium emanations, Laryng. 
32, 36 

-, discussion on case of lupus of nose, Laryng. 118 

Marylebone, houses let in lodgings in, purchase by Miss Octavia Hill, Epid. 10-12 
Masculinity before menopause associated with suprarenal hyperplasia and neoplasia, 
Obst. 62 

-, overgrowth in endocrinous system necessary to produce, Obst. 61 

-producing excess of pituitary secretion, Obst. 73 

Masinissa, biographical note as to (footnote). Hist. 221 
^lasochism, cause of, Psych. 71, 72 

-, nature of, Psych. 80 

^Masonic pentacle, see Sign of Health 

Massage after variable flap operation for chronic glaucoma, Ophth. 136 
- amongst Romans (50-100 a.d.). Hist. 23, 24 

-in relief of stomach trouble in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine. Hist. 169 

-manipulation, mention of, in Assyrian medicine. Hist. 134 

^lastication, act of, stages, Odont. 92 
-, ethnology, Odont. 94 

-of tough and fibrous foods in the production of narrow jaws (H. P. Pickerill), Odont. 92 

Mastitis (involution), removal of both breasts in, Surg. 277, 278 
^lastodynia, ante-menstrual, cause of, Obst. 96 

-associated with menstruation, relieved by thyroid extract, Obst. 96 

-, treatment by thyroid extract, Obst. 69 

Mastoid operation, radical, and double vestibulotomy (translabyrinthine operation) in treat¬ 
ment of sero purulent lepto-medingitis, Otol. 4-9 
-, skin-grafting in, Otol. 6-8 
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Mastoid operation, radical, performed six months before death, fost-mortem specimen of 
(E. D. Davis), Otol. 62 
-skin-grafting in, Otol. 7 

-region and auricle, herpes zoster of (H. J. Davis), Otol. 34 

-, tuberculosis of, case (E. D. Davis), Otol. 49 

-without perforation of the tympanic membrane (D. McKenzie), Otol. 19 

Mastoiditis and broncho-poeumonia in a child, Med. 129 
Masturbation, infantile. Psych. 76, 87 

-, prevalence of. Psych. 80 

Maternal element in sexual love of woman. Psych. 70 

Matter, final analysis by means of ultra-microscope, R.S.M. Lect. 41 

Matthieu’s guillotine, tonsils enucleated by (F. H. Westmacott), Laryng. 18 

Mauritius, malaria in, Derm. 113, 116 

Maurolico, on optical properties of lenses. Hist. 249 

Maxilla, perforation of, at outer angle of orbit in malignant disease of ethmoid extending 
along antral roof (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 107 

-, superior right, localized hyperostosis of (W. M. Mollison), Laryng. 207 

Maxillary bone, superior, osteomyelitis of, with maxillary antral suppuration in child, aged 
11 months at time of operation (W. Stuart-Low), Laryng. 204 
-teeth, congenital absence of, case of (L. Harwood), Odont. 29 

Maxwell, J. Pbeston, and Ley, Gordon.— Case of congenital sacro-coccygeal tumour, 
Obst. 189 

Maxwell, R. Drummond.— Defective ossification of foetal skull, Obst. 230 

-, discussion on Chrobak’s instrument for decapitation, Obst. 117 

-on pre-eclampsia and Caesarean section, Obst. 120 

-, myomatous uterus removed immediately after labour, Obst. 229 

Maybury, B. C. (for W. H. Battle). —Case of microglossia, Clin. 29 
Mayer and Henri on colloids, quoted, R.S.M. Lect. 42 

Maylard, A. E., conditions necessary for firm union of tendons, quoted, Surg. 7 
-, suturing of aponeurosis, quoted, Surg. 8 

Mayou, M. S. —Discussion on case^of double tubercular iritis, Ophth. 6 
-, discussion on iritis, rheumatic and toxaemic, Ophth. 65 

-, optic neuritis with symmetrical loss of the lower portion of the field associated with 

diabetes, Ophth. 148 

Mays, suturing of aponeurosis, quoted, Surg. 8 

Meachen, G. N.—Case for diagnosis, (?) dermatitis artefacta. Derm. 159 

-, case of congenital hairy mole, Derm. 109 

-of congenital mole of peculiar distribution. Derm. 110 

-of persistent erythema of an er^ thromelalgic type, Derm. 184 

-, discussion on X-ray dermatitis. Derm. 52 

Meals in stomach, mixture of barium sulphate meal with, Electr. 14 

-, time for taking, after bismuth meals, Electr. 19 

Measles, “ flare phenomenon ** of, Epid. 116, 116, 118 
-, pathological changes in thyroid due to. Path. 64 

Meat bones and tooth-plates removed from oesophagus (T. Guthrie), Laryng. 44 

- (canned), outbreak of food poisoning due to infection with Gaertner bacillus, Epid. 

186-190 

-extracts, substances contained in, Therap. 9 

-inspection in India, facilities exist for, in cities and hill stations, Epid. 218 

-poisoning, due to diseases of uterus in slaughtered animals following parturition 

Epid. 187 

Meatus, auditory, compression of, in middle-ear disease, nystagmus produced by, Near. 
Ophth., and Otol. xxxvii, xxxviii 

-, exostosis of, and hyperostosis of skull (E. A. Peters), Otol. 59 

-, external, stenosis of (D. McKenzie), Otol. 65 
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Meatus, auditory, method of dealing with, to secure easy application of drainage-tube and 
inspection of cavity (E. A. Peters), Otol. 61 

-, imperforate, congenital, case of (H. J. Davis), Otol. 36 

Mecca, holy well at. Hist. 181, 182 

Medals and coins used as charms against plague and cholera. Hist. 198 (footnote) 

-bearing device of human skulls, Hist. 194 

-commemorating scientific discoveries. Hist. 193 

-, commemorative. Hist. 194 

-, inscriptions on, relating to death. Hist. 192 

-of medical interest, writings describing, referred to, Hist. 197 

-relating to burial and cremation, Hist. 196 

-representing pioneer work in sanitation. Hist. 196, 197 

-, skeletons designed on. Hist. 213-215 

Medical advice, effect on patient claiming compensation for accident, Neur. 8, 9 

-, tact and discretion of highest importance in cases of traumatic neuroses, Neur. 14 

-instruments found at Kolophon (W. H. Buckler and R. Oaton), Hist. 235-242 

-- men, epigrams on, in Greek Anthology, Epid. 7 

-, less known, or forgotten, but of repute, mentioned in Greek Anthology, Hist. 9 

-missionaries, statistics as to prevalence of tuberculosis in India from, Epid. 205, 206 

-, why valuable, Epid. 205 

-profession of seventeenth century, Moli^re’s satirical writings against. Hist. 205 

-tablet, Assyrian, in possession of College of Physicians of Philadelphia, Hist. 139 

-texts from Ashurbanapal’s library. Hist. 129 

-in British Museum yet unpublished. Hist. 131 

Medicinal springs, baths and spas formerly in and about London, Bain. 39, (footnote) 43 
Medicine in Rome (50—100 a.d.), allusions to, in Martial’s epigrams, Hist. 15-29 

-, low status of, in Martial’s time. Hist. 15,16 

—-, pretentious specialism of. Hist. 17, 18 

-, net result of, bearings of divination on. Hist. 124 

-, position of, towards death. Hist. 201 

-, primitive, instances of rational therapeutics occasionally found in. Hist. 178, 179 

-, therapeutic principle in. Hist. 178 

-reputation does not depend on therapeutic effect, Hist. 178 

-, relation to religion, epigrams in Greek Anthology referring to. Hist. 31 

-, Roman, and Roman medical Inscriptions found in Britain (H. Barnes), Hist. 71 

Medullary centres and Deiters’s nucleus, connexion between, a difficulty in testing for 
physiological nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxviii 
Meister I. A. M. von Zwolle, subject of engraving of (c. 1480), Hist. 212 
Melancholia as symptom of general paralysis. Psych. 11 

-, group of correlated disorders of conduct and mind. Psych. 10 

-, when a disease and when a symptom, Psych. 11 

Melland, B., on use of adrenalin in asthma, Therap. 27 

Meltzer and Auer, intratracheal insufflation, quoted, Ansesth. 25, 26 

Mendel, see Osborne, Mendel, and Hopkins 

M^ni^re’s symptoms, uncapping the external semicircular canal for (W. H. Kelson), Otol. 43 
Meninges, change affecting, in pellagra, Neur. 39 
Meningitis, danger of, after vestibulotomy, Otol. 8 
Menopause, artificial compared with natural, Obst. 64 

-, consequences liable to be serious, reason explained, Obst. 65 

--, in younger women, produces worse effects than in those over 45, Obst. 66 

-, mitigated only, by transplantation of ovaries, Obst. 66, 80, 81 

-onset of cancer in relation to, Obst. 94, 95 

-, cause of, discussed, Obst. 80 

-, masculinity before, associated with suprarenal hyperplasia and neoplasia, Obst. 62 

-, natursd compared with artificial, Obst. 64 
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Monopause, natural, general disturbance at, the less the more gradual the onset and com¬ 
pletion, Obst. 66 

-, in elderly women, symptoms severe, Obst. 65 

-, sudden onset accompanied by serious disturbance, Obst. 66 

-, phenomena occurring at, classified clinically, Ohst. 64, 65 

-, main types of, Obst. 64 

-, primarily due to disturbances of endocrinous organs, Obst. 65 

-, symptoms of, partial hysterectomy in relief of, Obst. 80 

Menorrhagia accompanying thyroid insufficiency, Obst. 88 

-at puberty, cause suggested, Obst. 8‘2 

-, control by calcium lactate, Obst. 71 

—— due to excess of thyroid excretion, Obst. 71 

-, extreme, associated with hyperthyroidism, Obst. 93 

-, heart irritability associated with, Obst. 93 

-, production in cases of metritis, Obst. 366 

Menstrual blood, and syphilis, Obst. 129 

-period, indication for reduction or omission of vaccine therapy, Med. 79 

Menstruation, cessation after oophorectomy, Obst. 79, 80 

-, decrease or cessation, following thyroid insufficiency, Obst, 69 

-delayed, cause suggested, Obst. 81 

-, effects of hypo- and hyperthyroidism on. Obst. 93 

-, enlargement of thyroid gland during, Obst. 82, 86 

-, increased and prolonged, following excessive ovarian secretion, Obst. 67 

-, treatment by ovariotomy, Obst. 68 

-in relation to nitrogen excretion, Obst. 81 

-in tuberculosis of uterine appendage.s, Obst.'9, 10 

-, mastodynia associated with, relieved by thyroid extract, Obst. 96 

-, normal, arrest of bleeding in, how produced, Obst. 381 

-, precocious, cause suggested, Obst. 81 

Mental activity and volition, arrest of, manifestation of shock, Neur. 4 
-, great, life in London essential to persons of, Bain. 39, 40, 41 

-and physical processes preparatory to, and those culminating, act of gratification, 

Psych. 83 

-centres, disturbance of, in miners’ nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlvii 

-concentration accompanied by flaccid facial muscles, Odont. 94 

-disease, nephropexy in cases of, Surg. 144, 147 

-, traumatic neurasthenia not an imposture but, Neur. 8 

-disorders, importance of disturbances of personality in (R. G. Rows), Psych, 33 

-, discussion on, Psych. 103-110 

Menthol, thymol and eucalyptol, solution of, as antiseptic for pulp sterilization, Odont. 19 
Mercibb, C. a.—C oncept of insanity. Psych. 3-14 

-, development of sexual activity at puberty, Psych. 99 

-, discussion on definition of sexual instinct. Psych. 81 

Merck’s colloid mercury, bactericidal agency, R.S.M. Lect. 52 

-, see also Mercury^ colloidal 

Mercurial ointments, mild, in pityriasis rosea, Derm. 141 

Mercury, colloidal, injections in syphilis of nervous system and tabes, R.S.M. Lect, 49 

-, intramuscular injections supplementing salvarsan treatment of syphilis, Ophth. 87 

-, Merck’s colloid, administration combined with salvarsan and neo-salvarsan, R.S.M. 

Lect. 52 

-poisoning and secondary leukaemia, Med. 132 

-, treatment by, of syphilis, supplementing that by salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, 

Ophth. 82, ioO, 105 

Mercury-break, apparatus for cutting out inverse current without valve tubes when using 
(E. Reginald Morton), Electr. 73 
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Mercury-break, apparatus for cutting out inverse current without valve tubes when using 
(E. Reginald Morton), details and diagram of, Electr. 77 

-, best results from, how to procure, Electr. 73, 74 

-, experiments with, Electr. 75 

-, high speed, how to manipulate, Electr. 76 

-, modern, disadvantages of, Electr. 73 

-, indifferent results of, Electr. 75 

-, suddenness and completeness of, Electr. 74 

Meredith, George, attachment to London life, Bain. 39 

Mesenteric glands, endothelial cells of, method of translation of vegetable charcoal to, after 
prolonged experimental feeding with charcoal biscuit. Path. 155 
Mesenterico-cfecal fold of Jonnesco, Obst. 165 

Mesentery, injection of local analgesic into, under anoci-association method, Anaesth. 10, 11 
-without attachment to abdominal wall, Obst. 162 

Meso-appendix, adherence to genito-mesenteric fold of peritoneum, Obst. 163, 164 
Metabolism, connexion of thymus gland with, Child. 191 

-, disorders of, causing enlargement of spleen in children. Child. 42 

-, effect of colloidal metals on, R.S.M. Lect* 48 

-of hormones on, Therap. 24, 31 

-, errors of, in patients seen in spa practice, Bain. 1,2 

-, general, disorders of, as concept of insanity. Psych. 6 

Metals, colloidal, catalytic action, R.S.M. Lect. 46 

—--, effect on blood, R.S.M. Lect. 46 

-on blood-pressure, R.S.M. Lect. 46 

-on metabolism, R.S.M. Lect. 48 

-, electric, bactericidal action, R.S.M. Lect. 47, 52 

-, injection of, producing resistance to pneumococcic infection, R.S.M. Lect. 47 

-, mode of action, R.S.^I. Lect. 50 

-, treatment by, of local and general infections, R.S.M. Lect. 48 

-, when to commence, R.S.M. Lect. 50 

Metastases in mycosis fungoides, Derm. 197 

-of growths exposed to radium, how affected by radium. Path. 104-107, 108 

Metatarsal bone of horse, showing spavin, Bain. 48, 49 
Motatarsalgia, anterior, macrodactyly with (A. S. B. Bankart), Orthop. 205 
Metcalfe, James.—-D iscussion on diseases of pituitary gland and X-ray appearances of 
sella turcica, Electr. 61 

-, discussion on myelocytic leukaemia treated by benzol, Clin. 41 

-on osteophytes and exostoses in gout and rheumatism, Bain. 57 

-, skiagrams of case of vertebral ankylosis, Clin. 144, 146 

Metchnikoff, E., prolongation of life through disinfection of alimentary tract, quoted, 
M.B.L. 66 

Meteorism, primary, in rupture of intestine, Surg. 89 
^lethylene blue powder in treatment of Vincent’s angina, Clin. 2 
^letritis, chronic, atrophic, Obst. 381 

-, causation of symptoms, Obst. 372 

-, chronic subinvolution type of, Obst. 362 

-, large artery from the vascular layer, Obst. 366 

-, several arteries from vascular layer, Obst. 367 

-, vessels adjacent to the endometrium, Obst. 368 

-, haemorrhage in, Obst. 373 

---j hypertrophic form of, Obst. 368 

-, hypertrophy of uterus in, Obst. 372 

--, large deposits of elastic tissue in walls of and around arteries in, C bst. 363-368 

-, question whether due to syphilis, Obst. 373, 374 

-(references), Obst. 378 

-, so-called, in a nullipara (A. Donald), Obst. 367 
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^'etritis, chronic atrophic, subdivisions of (W. F. Shaw), Obst. 360 

-, term “clinically malignant uterus “ used to embrace all classes of, Obst. 380 

-, thickening of endometrium, Obst. 360 

“ ^letronome “ nystagmus, see Nystagmus (metronome) 

Mexico, ancient, children sacrificed to god of rain in. Hist. 185 

-, New, vapour baths among Pueblos of. Hist. 190 

Meyer, histogenesis of extra-uterine adenomyomata, quoted, Obst. 399 

-, infarcts of placenta, quoted, Obst. 308 

^lice, cancer in, absolute incidence, Plpid. 159, 160 

^lichaelis, ovarian dermoid cyst expelled through rectum during labour, quoted, Obst. 227 
Microbe, causal, isolation in vaccine preparation, Med. 77 
^licrobiology, recent advances in (Hideyo Noguchi), R.S.M. Lect. 3-25 
Micrococcus deformans belonging to Micrococcus epidermidis group, Path. 25, 34 
-, incidence in urine, Path. 33 

-in relation to pathogenicity for rheumatoid arthritis, Path. 33 

-, suggested name, Path. 26 

-, vaccine made from curing rheumatoid arthritis, Path. 32, 33 

- epidermidiSy Path. 25 

- melitensiSy constant in type. Path. 6 

- neoformans, agglutination reactions, Path. 43 

-identical with those of Staphylococcus alhus^ Path. 43 

-and cause of cancer. Path. 35 

-, cultural reactions, Path. 41, 42 

-, culture media used for, Path. 42 

-, “ habitual parasite” of all tumours, Path. 38 

-, inoculation experiments, Path. 40 

-failing to produce malignant growth, Path. 38 

-isolation from carcinoma and sarcoma, Path. 37 

-from malignant growths, methods employed for, described. Path. 38, 39 

-from non-cancerous tissue, Path. 38 

-, opsonic indices against. Path. 44, 45 

-, compared with those against Staphylococcus albuSy Path. 44, 45 

--—, pathogenicity, Path. 36 

-in rheumatoid arthritis demonstrated, by complement-fixation test, Path. 27*30 

-, evidence from agglutination tests. Path. 31 

-from opsonic data. Path. 31 

-, objections to theory stated and met. Path. 34, 35 

-of. Path. 36 

-, vaccine prepared from, administered to patients with cancer. Path. 45-48 

^licroglossia, case of (B. C. Maybury, for W. H. Battle), Clin. 29 
^licro-organism, mixed, infections due to, treatment by mixed vaccines, Med. 109 
Microphthalmos in case of congenital opacity (H. Grimsdale), Ophth. 47 
Microscope, bilenticular, construction of the first. Hist. 259 

-, compound, aberrant form described by Descartes, Hist. 264 

-, earliest, practical uses of, Hist. 262 

-, Kircher’s, Hist. 265, 266 

-, oldest probably in existence, Hist. 258 

-. earliest figure illustrating use of, in medicine. Hist. 277 

-, knowledge of, in Italy (1630), Hist. 263 

-, simple, early history of, Hist. 247 

Microscopes, compound, invention of, Hist. 255 

-, earliest, how made, Hist. 251 

-, scientific workers on, Hist. 270 

-from Schott’s “ Magia universalis,” Hist. 259 

-, introduction of lenses for, Hist. 253 
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Microscopical obser\'ation, pioneers of, Hist. 268 
Microscopy, early history of, notes on (Chas. Singer), Hist. 247 
Microsporon dispar associated with pityriasis rosea, Derm. 124, 127, 139 
Micturition, painful, in tuberculosis of uterine appendages, Obst. 10 
-, public, among boys, Psych. 79, 88 

Mid-brain ocular centre, disturbance of, in relation to causation of nystagmus, Neur., 
Ophth., and Otol. xxx 

Middle age, excessive consumption of bread injurious in, Bain. 2, 3 

-, farinaceous diet in, injurious, Bain. 2 

-, hide-bound skin in females of, Bain. 9 

Middle Ages, salubrity of London in, Bain. 33, 34 
Middleton, Derbyshire, leper well at, Hist. 180 
Midelton, W. J. —Case of asthma. Child. 183 
-, case of mongolism with alopecia, Child. 184 

-, discussion on arthritis of left shoulder-joint occurring subsequently to pulmonary 

disease, Child. 119 

-on case of malaria in infant, Child. 66 

-on dental sepsis from point of view of physician, Odont. 70 

-on painful affections of the shoulder and diagnosis and treatment of, Bain. 69 

—-on pneumonia and encephalitis cerebclli. Child. 122 

-on rheumatoid arthritis, Child. 7 

-, two cases of arthritis deformans treated by continuous counter-irritation, Clin. 19 

-of dermatitis herpetiformis treated by counter-irritation, Child. 30 

Midwives, instruction in heart test, Hpid. 105 
Midwives Act, Epid. 102 

Migraine, primary physical basis of St. Hildegard’s visions. Hist. 2 
Migration, effect on sex-ratio, Epid. 68, 72, 77, 78 

-, influence on phthisis mortality, Epid. 65, 66 

-in relation to male phthisis mortality, Epid. 47 

—-, large variations in sex-ratio produced almost entirely by, Epid. 37 

-, statistics of urban areas must be included in, Epid, 63 

Milan, percentage of stillbirths in, Epid. 90 

Miles, W. Ernest.—D iscussion on abdomino-perineal excision of rectum for cancer, 
Proct. 251 

-, discussion on haemorrhagic proctitis, Proct. 81 

-on new method of administering saline after abdomino-perineal excision of 

rectum, Proct. 75 

-, two cases of total excision for complete procidentia of rectum, Proct. 247 

Military dep6ts, phthisis mortality low among men serving at (“engaged on defence”), 
Epid. 37, 38, 67, 76 

Milium, congenital, in male infant, case of (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 89 
Milk, Bacillus enteritidis of Gaertner in, causing outbreak of food poisoning (H. Kerr and 
H. J. Hutchens), Epid. 171 

-, fresh, antiscorbutic action, shown experimentally, Therap. 4 

-substances, temperature necessary for destruction, Therap. 5 

-, inhibiting induction of beriberi symptoms, Therap. 4 

infected, food-poisoning due to, outbreak in Manchester, Epid. 184, 185 

-, small risk of spread of tuberculosis by, in India, Epid. 219 

-, sterilization, uncertainty as to effect in infantile scurvy, Therap. 5 

-, varying qualities in, in relation to diet deficiency, Therap. 5 

Milk-diet, supplement to emetine treatment of amoebiasis, Therap. 47 
Miller, R.—Discussion on case of (?) serous apoplexy, Child. 89 

-, discussion on pneumonia and encephalitis cerebelli. Child. 122 

-on so-called congenital hypertrophic stenosis of the pylorus. Child. 94 

Milligan, Sir W.—Cerebellar abscess, operation, recovery, Otol. 22 
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Milligan, Sir W.—Discussion on case of fracture of base of skull, Otol. 4S 

-, discussion on case of operation for aural vertigo, Otol. 26 

-for hBematoma auris, Otol. 29 

-of ossiculectomy, Otol. 51 

-of tuberculosis of mastoid, Otol. 60 

-— on nerve deafness associated with anaemia, Otol. 47 

-on i>ost-mortem specimen of malignant disease of ear, Otol. 54 

-on uncommon form of malignant disease of ear, Otol. 24 

-, inoperable fungating carcinoma of oesophagus in male, aged 36, Laryng. 175 

-, malignant disease of external ear, with extensive invasion of temporal bone, operation, 

recovery, Otol. 21 

-, microscopic section of carcinoma of thyroid gland in woman, aged 66, Laryng. 175 

-, removal of foreign bodies from oesophagus, Laryng. 174 

_, X-ray photographs of carcinoma of oesophagus, Laryng. 174 

_of pharyi:^geal pouches in three patients, Laryng. 173 

Mills, O. Percival.—D iscussion on nephropexy and its results, Surg. 137 
Alillward, case of splenectomy in child, quoted. Child. 46 

Milne, J. Stewart (the late), exhibition of Greek and Roman surgical instruments made by 
(W. H. Buckler and R. Catou), Hist. 242 
Milo, immense strength of. Hist. 225 
Milroy’s disease, see Tropheedema 
Mind, disorder of, when insanity. Psych. 6 

_j disorders of, that are not insanity. Psych. 3 

_j “ unsoundness of,” convertible term with insanity, Psych. 3 

-, false definition of insanity, Psych. 3 

__and conduct, groups of correlated disorders of. Psych. 10 

-, insanity constitutes unrecognized or unsclf-recognized disorder of. Psych, G, 13, 14 

Mineral constituents of water, ionization of, value, Bain. 32 

-springs, radio-activity of, Bain. 28-32 

-, method of determining, Bain. 28 

-, with special reference to American springs (G. Hinsdale), Bain. 13-32 

-water, definition of, variable, Bain. 13 

- waters, action on system, empiric method and scientific investigation should be 

combined, Bain. 24, 25 

-, administration should be preceded by intestinal lavage, Bain. G 

--j analyses, Bain. 13 

_, carbonated, artificially charged when bottled for sale, Bain. 24 

-, chemical constituents not always active therapeutic agents, Bain. 27 

-, classification, Bain. 16 

-, see Alkalmet Chalybeate^ Gasecncs^ Salim waters 

-—, colloidal action, R.S.M. Lect. 60 

-combined with diet in treatment of gout and rheumatism, Bain. 19 

-- containing chloride of sodium, effect on gout, Bain. 11 

-, drinking of, likely to be permanent, Bain. 12 

-^ effects more important than chemical constitution, Bain. 12 

-, external and intern.al administration combined, Bain. 26 

---use, beneficial effect of, on what dependent, Bain. 25 

-, mineral contents not absorbed through uninjured external skin 

Bain. 25 

-—, gaseous, law-suits respecting, how arising, Bain. 24 

----^ loss of pressure entails loss of gas, Bain. 24 

---, nature of, Bain. 24 

—-, respective quantity of gas in given amount of water, Bain. 24 

-, hypodermic injections, Bain. 27 

-, method, Bain. 28 
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J^Iineral waters, hypodermic iojections in natural state when isotonic with blood, Bain. 27 
-, site preferable, Bain. 28 

-in France, restriction as to advertisement or exploitation, Bain. 25 

-, work of Commission des Eaux Minerales (Academic de Medecine), with regard 

to, Bain. 25 

-in United States, restrictions as to sale of, Bain. 25 

-, rational use, important, Bain. 24 

-, resolutions relating to, passed at Third International Congress of Physiotherapy, 

Bain. 15, 16 

-, salts in, forms and combinations, Bain. 13 

Minerals, radio-active, associated proportion of radium and uranium in, Bain. 28, 29 
Miners, lamps used by, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixi 

-, neurasthenia in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxiv 

-, phthisis mortality low among, Epid. 53 

-, pulmonary nodules in, deep pigmentation of. Path. 152 

Miners’ nystagmus, see Nystagmus (Miners’) 

Mines, illumination in these lit by candle five times greater than in those in which safety- 
lamp is used, Neur. Ophth., and Otol. xliv, xlv 
Minett, E. P.—Pathogenicity of the organisms isolated from non-ulcerating cancerous 
growths, Path. 36 

Miscarriage, foetal bones removed from uterus three years after (J. P. Hedley), Obst. 302 
Mitchell, T. W. —Discussion on biological significance of delusions and disturbance of 
personality. Psych. 105 
Mithraic amulets and talismans, Hist. 200 

Mithridates, acquired tolerance to poison, allusion to, in Martial’s epigrams, Hist. 28 
-, antidote against poison taken by. Hist. 28 

Mitral regurgitation, murmur heard, raising question of aortic regurgitation, Med. 200 

-, special bruits suggestive of, in adolescents, Med. 202 

-, symptoms severally manifesting. Psych. 8 

-, systolic apical bruit suggesting. Mod. 202 

-valve insufficiency, bruit of, Med. 202 

Modesty exhibited in relations other than sexual. Psych. 72 

Mohammedan religion, origin of Zem-zem (holy well of Mecca), probably antedated 
Hist. 182 

Moingeard, age and sex incidence of pityriasis rosea. Derm. 128, 129 

Molar, deciduous, left lower second, skiagram of, with premolar germ in situ, Odont. 88 

-, maxillary, with attached sac of the permanent tooth-germ, Odont. 89 

l\[ole, Harold.—D iscussion on case of primary tuberculosis of ear, Otol. 64 

-, discussion on new Eustachian bougie, Otol. 13 

Mole, congenital, hairy, case of (G. Norman Meachen), Derm. 109 
-—, peculiarly distributed (G. Norman Meachen), Derm. 110 

-(hydatidiform) associated with normal ovum in twin pregnancy (G. Luker), Obst. 113 

-, chorionic villi independent of foetal blood, Obst. 319 

Molecules, separation into ions by solvents, Bain. 15 
Moliere, satirical writings against medical profession. Hist. 205 

Mollison, W. M.—Case of carcinoma of maxillary antrum, operation and removal of glands, 
Laryng. 206 

-, case of epithelioma of floor of mouth and tongue, and ulceration of palate, Laryng. 12 

-of injury to left ear, Otol. 1 

-of left-sided cerebello pontine lesion, probably tumour, Otol. 38 

-of localized hyperostosis of the right superior maxilla, Laryng. 207 

-, discussion on stenosis of external auditory meatus, Otol. 66 

-, microscopical section through a right temporal bone from a case of lateral sinus 

thrombosis, to show infection spreading through a small vessel in the bone 
Otol. 37 

10 
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Moluson, W. M., and Johnson, W.—Case of left-sided cerebello-pontine lesion, probably 
tumour, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xiii 

--—, and Tdrneb, P.—Case of pneumococcal infection of pharynx and larynx, Laryng. 13 
Molluscum contagiosum, single symptom constitutes. Psych. 9 
“ Mongolian” blue spots, case of (E. A. Cockayne), Child. 123 

-imbecility, case of (J. J. M. Shaw), Child. 146 

-, characteristics of, in case of cretinism, Child, 16 

-, original definition of. Child. 70 

“Mongolism,” factors producing weakness^ of procreative force leading to, in offspring. 
Child. 185 

-, pathological, accompanied by hypopituitarism, Child. 70 

-characteristics of, Child. 70 

-with alopecia, case of (W. J. Midelton), Child. 184 

“Mongols,” order of birth in family,* Child. 185 

Monkey, central nervous system refractory to syphilitic invasion, R.S.M. Lect. 23 

-infected with syphilis, Spirochceta refringens found in enlarged glands of, M.B.L. 65 

-, production of syphilitic lesion in, R.S.M. Lect. 8 

^lonmouth, see Wales and Monmouth 

Monoplegia, brachial, hysterical (P. Stewart), Neur. 24 

-, following electric shock, case of, complete disappearance of sensory a»id 

motor symptoms, Neur. 41 

-, further note on (P. Stewart), Neur. 41 

Monsarrat, K. V/.—Cancer implantation, Surg. 270 

Monsters, specimen of foetus acardiacus amorphus (M. J. Stewart), Obst. 131 
^lontgomery, D., duration of eruption of pityriasis rosea. Derm. 131 

-, pityriasis rosea and syphilis, Derm. 134 

-, primitive patch of pityriasis rosea, Derm. 130 

Moon, R. O.—Case of aneurysm of the ascending aorta, Ciin. 127 

Moore, R. B., and Schlundt, H., “ Radio-activity of Thermal Waters of Yellowstone National 
Park,” quoted, Bain. 28, 29, 31. 32 

Moquis Indians of California, cold bath treatment of pyrexia among. Hist. 189 
Morishima, effect of subcutaneous injection of blood into two rabbits, Therap. 57 
Morison, a.—D iscussion on auricular flutter in acute rheumatic carditis. Child. 42 

_^ discussion on the murmurs in dilated hearts and their explanations, Med. 202 

_on paroxysmal tachycardia, Med. 123 

^^lorison, R., transverse incision for gall-stone operations, alluded to, Surg. 11 

_poisoning, intratracheal insufllation as method of artificial respiration in, Anaesth. 2G, 31 

Morphia and atropine, preliminary administration before intratracheal administration of 
ether, Antesth. 31 

_^ injections of, preliminary injection in anoci-association method, Ansesth. 3, 4 

Morphology, bacteriological, Path. 5 

_, difficulty of distinguishing various species of spirocheetes by, M.B.L. 50 

Morris, Sir Henry, Bt.—Seconder of vote of thanks to Surgeon-General Gorgas for his 
lecture, R.S.M. Lect. 40 

Morris, Sir Malcolm.—D iscussion on bilateral telangiectases, Derm. 182 

_^ discussion on case of extensive carcinoma of face treated by radium, Derm. 155 

___of angioma serpiginosum. Derm. 160 

_on mycosis fungoides, Derm. 205 

_^ and Dore, S. E.—Case for diagnosis (unusual lupus erythematosus), Derm. 19 

l^IoRSON, A. Clifford.—C hanges which occur in malignant tumours on exposure to the 
gamma-rays of radium. Path. 97 

_^ discussion on malignant disease after radium treatment, Clin. 47, 48 

Mortality, heavy, males affected to greater extent than females in districts of, Epid. 36 
Mortality-rates and occupation in districts of high and low sex-ratio in Wales compared. 
Epid. 39 
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Mobton, E. Reginald.—A n apparatus for cutting out the inverse current without valve 
tubes when using the mercury break, Electr. 78-78 
-, demonstration of skiagrams, Electr. 4 

-, discussion on electrical methods and radiography, Electr, 45 

-on the technique and standardization of bismuth meals, Electr. 5-10, 21 

Mosher, clinical importance of agger cells, quoted, Laryng. 139 

-, importance of removal of agger cell, quoted, Laryng. 149 

Mosquito larvicides, R.S.M. Lect. 36, 37 

Mosquito-nets, reference to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 38 

Mosquitoes, campaign against, how far applicable, Epid. 117 

-, development in Panama, conditions favourable for, R.S.M. Lect. 36 

-of species transmitting malaria and yellow fever, R.S.M. Lect. 34, 36 

-, epigrams relating to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 38 

-, killing by means of test-tubes containing chloroform, R.S.M. Lect. 37 

-, reduction of, in Cyprus, Epid. 113 

Mother giving birth to viable infant, generalized tuberculosis in, Obst. 291, 292 

-, latent syphilis in, Obst. 273 

-, rendered immune from syphilis, Obst. 273 

-, symptomatic syphilis in, Obst. 273 

-, transmission of tuberculosis to foetus by, Obst. 292 

Mothers and unborn infants, structural connecting link between, Obst. 280 

-, nutrition bad or good, during pregnancy and labour, effects of, Obst. 282 

-- of syphilitic children not becoming infected by children, theories explaining, Obst. 

272, 273 

-, syphilis in, see Syphilis, maternal 

-, syphilitic, conceptions, before and after infection, results, Obst. 283 

-, transmission of syphilis to ovum by father, without infection of, Obst. 292 

Motor symptoms, disappearance in case of hysterical brachial monoplegia following electric 
shock, Neur. 41 

Motor-car accidents not followed by serious traumatic neuroses, Neur. 7 
i\[ 0 TT, F. W., F.R.S.—Discussion on need for research in ante-natal pathology, Obst. 283 
Mouillot, F. A. DE T.—Some lessons derived from twenty years’ spa practice, Bain. 1-12 
Moulton, Lord, work done by National Insurance Research Fund under chairmanship of, 
Obst. 291, 295 

Mount Clemens, Michigan (Park Baths), analysis, Bain. 26 
-, saline waters of, Bain. 19 

-, treatment of gout and rheumatism at, by external application and internal 

use of waters, Bain. 26 
iSIouse, blood formula constant, Therap. 53 
-, favus in (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 252 

-, retina of, contains few or no cones, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxx 

:Mouth, angle of, and lip, two primary sores on, photographs showing (H. J. Davis), 
Laryng. 103 

-, cancer of, liability to, among women in India, Epid. 156 

-, cleansing of, in cases of oral sepsis, Odont. 24 

-, diseases of, drugs recommended for, in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine, Hist. 156, 158 

-, floor of, epithelioma of, and ulceration on the palate (W. M. Mollison), Laryng. 12 

-, human, spirochaetes occurring in, M.B.L. 54 

-, operations on, apparatus to prevent entry of blood into air-passages in, Anaesth. 36, 37 

-, posture during general anaesthesia, Anaesth. 40 

-, spirochaetos of, cultivation, M.B.L. 63 

-, streptococci in, one form predominant. Path. 10 

—-, surgery of, intratracheal anaesthesia best method for, Anaesth. 82 
— ^9 systematic examination for presence of spirochaetes advocated, M.B.L. 65 
Mouth-breathing and nasopharyngeal catarrh associated with collapse induration, diagnosed 
as right apical phthisis, Med. 164, 166 
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Moxon, Fbank.—C ongenital diffuse, non-inflammatory corneal opacity in two sisters, 
Ophth. 67 

-, diffuse non-inflammatory corneal opacity (bibliography), Ophth. 69 

Moxon, W., difficulty of defining a negation, quoted, Psych. 12 

Mucocele, ethmoidal, appearance of, in case of cerebrospinal rhinorrhoea (P. Watson- 
Williams), Laryng. 6 

Mucoid substance infiltrating subcutaneous tissue giving appearance of fat, Bain. 7, 8 
Muco-perichondrium, combined septal resector for raising (J. Donelan), Laryng. 41 
Muco-periosteal flaps in frontal sinus operation, Laryng. 138 

Mucous membrane, buccal, affected in case of lupus erythematosus (W. K. Sibley), 
Derm. 116 

-, rectal, prolapsed, showing adenomata, Surg. 274 

-membranes involved in case of multiple lupus vulgaris (G. Pcrnet), Derm.-161 

-, lesions of, in mycosis fungoides. Derm. 196 

Mucus, entry into lungs in operations on upper air-pa«sages, prevention of, Anaasth. 63 

-, escape of, during general anfesthesia, stopped by atropine or scopolamine, AnsBsth. 40 

Muecke, F. F.—Case of lateral sinus thrombosis with pyaemia, Otol. 14 
-, discussion on chronic suppurative otitis media, Otol. 33 

-on uncapping external semicircular canal for Meniere’s symptoms, Otol. 44 

-, lateral sinus thrombosis and paralysis of external rectus, Otol. 16 

Miihlens, biological properties of spirochaetes, culture by, B.S.M. Lect. 7 

Muller, H., and Albert W., toxin of eclampsia as product of putrefactive changes in uterine 
cavity, Obst. 346 

Mummery, J. P. Lockhart.—C ase of h^ematoma of broad ligament simulating sarcoma of 
rectum, Proct. 257 

--, case of haemorrhagic proctitis, Proct. 71 

-, demonstration of hyperplastic tubercular stricture removed from sigmoid flexure. 

Proct. 73 

-, discussion on anatomy of arterial supply of large intestine, Proct. 192 

-on multiple polypi of rectum and colon, Proct. 196 

-and large intestine, Proct. 246 

__on procidentia of rectum, Proct. 249 

_, entire csecum and colon removed by operation in case of very severe auto-intoxication, 

Proct. 72 

-haemorrhagic proctitis, with notes of cases, Proct. 77 

Mummery, Stanlf.y, P.—Fatal case of thrombosis following extraction of teeth, Odont. 89 

-, the conservative treatment of the pulp, Odont. 11-20 

Munich, percentage of stillbirths in, Epid. 90 

Murchison, C., knowledge of gout possessed by, Bain. 6 

Murphy, J. B., inventor of new method of access to hip-joint, Orth. 126 

Murray, George R.—Discussion on therapeutic value of hormones, Therap. 23-29 

-, tribute to work of, Therap. 35 

Murray, J. A., investigations into absolute incidence of cancer in mice, Epid. 159, 160 

_, and Bashford, E. F., death-rate from cancer, quoted, Epid. 125, 128, 142 

Murray, Leith.—D iscussion on need for research in ante-natal pathology, Obst. 290 
Muscle, degenerated, amount of electrical stimulus required for, Electr. 39 

_^ normal, amount of electrical stimulus required for, Electr. 39 

-tissue, growth in vitro, R.S.M. Lect. 35 

Muscles, abdominal, paralysis of, in case of anterior poliomyelitis (G. A. Sutherland) 
Child. 31 

_, partial paralysis of, due to infantile paralysis (E. Bellinghjim Smith), Child. 127 

_, use of kneeling position to relieve tension of, referred to in Assyrian medical 

texts, Hist. 133 

-, antagonistic groups of, alternating activity in nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol, xxx 

-attached to great trochanter, Orth. 127 
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Muscles, changes in pellagra, Neur. 32 

-, contraction of, in different regions, compared, Electr. 38 

-detached with tip of trochanter in method of access to hip-joint, relation of sciatic 

nerve to, Orth. 130, 132 

-, excitability of, lowered by cold, Electr. 38, 46 

-, facial, flaccid, accompanying mental concentration, Odont. 94 

-, internal paralysed, treatment by rhythmically varying currents, Electr. 45 

-, intrinsic, of tongue, Odont. 93 

-, ocular, paralysis of, treatment by salvarsan, Ophth. 100 

-of abdominal wall, see Abdominal Wally muscles of 

-, paralysed, testing of, by condensers, Electr. 40, 41 

-, larger-sized necessary in partial reaction of degeneration, Electr. 41 

-, largest-sized necessary in complete reaction of degeneration, Electr. 42 

-, small-sized preferable as routine, Electr 41 

—-, value in prognosis, Electr. 42, 43 

-, treatment, induction coil substituted by condenser discharges, Electr. 37, 39 

-, by rhythmically varying electric current, Electr. 35, 36, 44, 45 

-, paralysis of, due to acute anterior poliomyelitis, Electr. 42, 43 

-, following fracture of leg, Electr. 48 

-, reaction of degeneration complete, Electr. 41 

-, partial, Electr. 38, 40, 41 

-, normal, Electr. 40, 41 

-, term “sinews” once equivalent to. Hist. 225 

-, testing by galvanic current, disadvantages, Electr. 38 

-, tetanization of, produced electrically, causes fatigue and injury, Electr. 36 

-, see also names of regions {Army muscles of ; Shouldery muscles round, <fco.) 

Muscle-balance, error in, in relation to nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvii 
Muscle-bundles, course round heart, Med. 197 

Muscular fatigue theory of miners’ nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxvii 

Myalgia, connexion with dental sepsis, Odont. 60 

Myasthenia gravis, associated with enlarged thymus. Child. 190 

-, case of, with affection of larynx and soft palate (E. D. Davis), Laryng. 63 
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Norbury, L. E. C.—Case of deformity of spine, of (?) congenital origin, Child. 73 

-, case of multiple polypi of rectum and colon, Proct. 195 

-, discussion on diverticulitis of large intestine, Proct. 254 
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Norbuby, L. E. C.—Discussion on hsemorrhagic proctitis, Proct. 82 

-, discussion on multiple polypi of rectum and large intestine, Proct. 246 

-, and Crookshank, F. G.—Cases of bilateral congenital hip in twins, Child. 26 

Northcboft, G.—An all-metal anti-mouth-breathing valve, Odont. 81 
Northumberland, death-rate from cancer per 1,000,000 living, males and females, (crude) 
Epid. 135, (corrected), Epid. 136, 162 

-persons (1881-1900), (crude) Epid. 131, 132, (corrected), Epid. 

133, 134 

-, general hospitals of, number of adults dying in (1881-1906), Epid. 139 

Norton, E. E.—Discussion on mortality from phthisis, Epid. 75 

Nose, endothelioma three weeks after operation (E. B. Waggett), Laryng. 190 

-, (?) lupus of, case of (G. H. L. Whale), Laryng. 82 

_, lupus of; lupus or chronic tuberculosis of larynx commencing in left ventricle, case of 

(E. A. Peters), Larjmg. 118 

-, operations on, apparatus for administration of ether in (R. E. Apperly), Ansesth. 14-16 

-, apparatus to prevent entry of blood into air-passages in, Anaesth. 36, 37 

-, trivial, followed by aspiration-pneumonia, Ansesth. 53 

- and cheeks, infection of, in empyema of antrum, case of (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 106 

--and throat, operations on, during general ausesthesia, loss of cough reflex, Ansesth. 52 

-, prevention of haemorrhage, Ansesth. 52, 53 

-, lateral posture under general anaesthesia, Ansesth. 51, 53, 54 

-, sitting posture under general ansesthesia, Ansesth. 41, 47, 49, 50-52 

-, see also Intranasal operation ; Lipoma nasi; Septum, nasal 

Noses, large, epigrams caricaturing. Hist. 50 

Nostril, primary squamous epithelioma on external aspect, illustrating modern extensive 
operation for radical cure (H. Curtis), Clin. 109-113 
Notification of Births Act (1907), Epid. 102 

-, adoptive, not unusually compulsory, Epid. 90, 100 

-j percentages of stillbirths (London and provincial towns) notified under, 

Epid. 102 

-requires stillbirths to be notified, Epid. 89 

Novocain, infiltration of tissues with, to block nerve channels in anoci-association, Ansesth. 
4, 9, 10 

-, injection into abdominal regions, according to site of operation, imder anoci-association 

method, Anfesth. 10 

Nuclear substance, atrophic lesions affecting, following too rapid hypochloruration and 
hypcrchloruration, Bain. 21 
Nullipara, case of so-called chronic metritis in, Obst. 357 

Nutrition of mother during pregnancy, bad and good, several effects of, Obst. 282 
Nutritive ingredients, deficiency of diet in, Therap. 8 
Nux vomica in miners’ nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxiv 
Nyasaland, pathology of pellagra based on cases from, Neur. 31, 32 
Nystagmography, description of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixv 

-, difficulties in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixv 

-, process of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixvi 

Nystagmoid jerkings, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxii 

-, movement artificially produced causing vertigo with associated phenomena, Neur., 

Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxi 

Nystagmus absent in congenital total blindness, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxiv 

-, alternating activity of, antagonistic groups of muscles in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxx 

-, association of certain forms with particular canals, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxi 

-with alcoholic neuritis, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxii 

-amyotrophic lateral sclerosis with bulbar paralysis, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. 

xxxi 

-disease of cerebellum, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxi 
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Nystagmus, association with disseminated sclerosis, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxx 

-Friedreich’s ataxy, Neur, Ophth., and Otol. xxx, xxxi 

-labyrinthine disease, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxix 

-polio encephalitis, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxi 

-syringomyelia, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxi 

-tabes dorsalis, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxi 

-thrombosis of posterior inferior cerebellar artery, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. 

xxxi 

-visual conditions, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxii 

-, bilateral, with (?) syringomyelia involving bulb (J. Fawcett and A. W. Ormond), Neur., 

Ophth., and Otol. xv 

-, binocular, cerebral co-ordination seen in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiv 

-, case of (H. Campbell), Neur. 25 

-(A. E. Russell), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. x 

-, cases of, demonstration, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. i-xix 

-(A. W. Ormond), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xvii 

-, causes of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxv, xxvi 

-, theories of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxx 

-, circumductory, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxi 

-, classification of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixix 

-, clinical picture of factors in evolution of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvi 

-, combined with defective movements of eyes (A. MacNab), Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. xi 

-complicating injury to left ear, Otol. 1 

-, congenital, due to partial albinism of eyes, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii 

-, contralateral (rotatory, spontaneous, rhythmic), when present, Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. xl, xli 

- -, with well-marked nystagmus towards diseased side in cerebellar tumour and 

cerebellar or ex tracers bellar abscess, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xli 

-, dark-adaptation in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxiii 

— ^ decline in severity in acute labyrinthitis, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. 1 

-, definitions of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xx, xxix, xxxiii 

-, determination w'hat is, and what is not, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiii 

-, direction of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xx 

-— , discussion on, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xx-lxxxiv 
-due to cerebellar disease, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiv 

-excessive stimuli applied to vestibular system, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxv 

-injury, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 

-myasthenia gravis, Neur., Ophth., and Otjol. xxxii 

-tumour of brain, involving optic thalamus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiv 

-, effect of light and dark on, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxiii 

-, error in muscle-balance in relation to, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvii 

_, errors of refraction in relation to, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxvi 

-, examinations for, under Workmen’s Compensation Act, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxiv 

-following metastatic uveitis, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxiv 

-optic nerve atrophy, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxiii 

-. general, physical sign important factor, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii 

-, head movements in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxiii 

-, hereditary, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxvii 

-, with head movements (ambi-sexual inheritance), (E. A. Cockayne), Neur., Ophth., 

and Otol. ii 

--, associated with hypospadias and congenital heart disease (E. A. 

Cockayne), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. ii, iii 

-(bibliography), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. iv 

- -(male limited inheritance), (E. A. Cockayne), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. iv 
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Nystagmus, hereditary (male limited inheritance) (bibliography), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. vii 

-, notes of cases (J. F. O’Malley), Neur., Ophth. and Otol. vii-x 

-, horizontal, Neur., Ophth., and Otol., xxi, xxxiii, xxxiv 

-, rhythmic, resulting from stimulation of horizontal canals, Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. XXXvi 

-, how far existent in the blind, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxiii 

_^ in albinos, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxix, Ixxx, Ixxxi 

_, in case of left-sided cerebello-pontine lesion, probably tumour (W. Johnson and W. M. 

Mollison), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xiii 

-of post-traumatic deafness (D. McKenzie), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xv 

_j in cases of blindness in children, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ivi 

_, varieties occurring, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixi 

_in compositors, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxvii, xxviii 

_in darkness, Neur., Ophth., and OtoJ. xliii 

_^ in opposite direction to convection currents in endolymph, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. 

xxxvi 

_^ intensity of, methods of measuring, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlii 

_^ intermittent monocular, case of (A. W. Ormond), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xvii 

_^ kinematography of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxix 

-, labyrinthine, abolition of rapid or secondary component in, under general ansesthesia, 

Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxix 

___, evoked only by special tests, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiii 

_, in cases of absolute blindness, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xli 

_, spontaneous, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xl 

__, lesions of cerebral hemispheres not necessarily associated with, Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. XXX 

-, “ metronome,” Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixi 

_(miners’), letiology, Neur., Ophth., and Otol., Ixxxiii 

_, age of onset, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxiii 

__bibliography (references), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlviii 

_cases of (G. H. Pooley), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xix 

_, cassation of, theory, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxvii 

_, colour of hair and eyes in subjects of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlv 

_, dim light causes, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvi 

_, disturbance of higher or mental centres in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlvii 

-, duration, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxiii 

-, eyestrain in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlvi 

-j geographical distribution in South Wales, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixi 

_, latent, conversion into manifest, how effected, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlvii 

xlviii, Ixxxii 

--^ method of examination in doubtful cases, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxiv 

_^ neurological factors in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlvi 

- -, otological factors in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlvi 

_, persons affected, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxiii 

_, position at work of subjects of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxiii 

--, prevalent in safety-lamp and absent in candle mines, Neur,, Ophth., and Otol xlv 

-prevention, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvii, Ixxxiv 

-, proportion of cases receiving compensation for, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlv 

_, relation to general nystagmus, Neur., Ophth.. and Otol. xlii-xlviii 

__stages, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxii 

-, tlie symptom the important factor, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii 

-, too fine and rapid for photography, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixviii 

--, treatment, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxiv 

-, type of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxii 

-, ultimate cause of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlvii 
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Nystagmus (miners’), unfitness for work in subjects of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxiv 

-, mixed ocular and labyrinthine, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxiii 

-, movements of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xx 

-, myoclonic, locality of prevalence, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 

-j nature of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 

-, nature of, following experimental unilateral ablation of cerebellum, Neur. Ophth. and 

Otol. xxxi 

-(occupation), see also above, Nystagmus (miners’) 

-, varieties of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxvii 

-occurrence of, in animals, Ophth. 24 

-, ill the blind, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii, Ixxiii 

--, ocular, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixix 

-, cause of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiv 

-, constant and oscillatory, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiv 

-, nature of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixx 

-, pathological classification, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxi 

-, physiological nature of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxi 

-of cerebral origin, co-ordinating apparatus at fault, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiv 

-on covering one eye, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxii 

--(J. F. Cunningham), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xi 

-, ophthalmological factors, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii 

-, ophthalmoscopic examination of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxi 

-, pedigrees of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. ii, iii, iv 

-persists or becomes more marked in cerebellar abscess, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. 1 

-, physiological, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxiii 

-, forms of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxiii, xxiv 

-, tests of vestibular nerve in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvii 

-, how rendered difficult, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxviii 

-, post-rotatory, nature of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixvii 

-, phases of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixvii 

-, photographs of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixvii 

-, produced by di.sease in many situations of brain, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixiv 

-by galvanic stimulation, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxvii 

-^ pathological conditions under which present or absent, Neur., Ophth., 

and Otol. xxxvii 

-, production, by meatal compression in middle-ear disease, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. 

xxxvii, xxxviii 

-—— -, caution in use of test, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxix 

-, technique of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxviii 

-by syringing ear witli hot or cold water, different directions taken bv, Neur., 

Ophth., and Otol. xxxv, xxxvi 

-, question when present wdiether symptom of cerebrospinal disease, Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. l.xiii 

-, rhythmical induction of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxiv 

-in middle-car disease, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxiv 

-, rotatory, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxiii, x.xxiv 

-, conjunctive, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxi 

-, disjunctive, Neur,, Ophth., and Otol. xxi 

-, resulting from stimulation of superior canals, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxvi 

-(see-saw), with bitemporal heinianopia (E. E. Maddox), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xii 

-, sensation of, movement with. Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxiii 

-, spontaneous, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xl 

--—, arrest by compression of sheath of carotid, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xli 

--, “ labyrinth storm,” Neur., Ophth., and Otol. 1 

-, toxic causes of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxix 

11 
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Oesophagus, thoracic, removal of portion for malignant disease under intratracheal insuffla¬ 
tion, Anaestb. 27 

0*Farrell, spirochietes associated with bronchitis in Tropics, quoted, 56 

Ogle, J. W., case of unilateral clubbing of fingers associated with aneurysm mentioned, Clin. 14 
Ogston’s operation, double, performed for chronic frontal sinus disease (\V. Stuart-Low), 
Laryng. 91 

Ohm, causation of nystagmus, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii 
Oil, pouring on water as mosquito larvicide, 36 

Old age, change in ratio of deaths from, to deaths from cancer for four English registration 
counties (1890-1910), males, Epid. 141 

-evils of, affording consolation for idea of death. Hist. 215-217 

-, function of calcium salts pathological in, Obst. 51 

-, testicles in, see Testicles^ senescent 

Olive oil, formation of soluble soap under salt solution of pancreas acting on. Path. 135 
Oliver, Sir T., case of subcutaneous tumours with leukaemia following injury to metacarpal 
bone, quoted. Derm. 200 

0’3I ALLEY, J. F.— Discussion on case of empyema of antrum with infection of nose and 
cheeks, Laryng. 106 

-, discussion on case of left-sided cerebollo-pontine lesion, Otol. 39 

-nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol., Ixix 

-sero-purulent leptomeningitis treated by translabyrinthine operation, Otol. 8 

-, extensive, cicatricial, pharyngeal diaphragm following scarlatina, Child. 80, 86 

-, notes of cases of hereditary nystagmus (male limited inheritance), Neur. Ophth., and 

Otol. vii-x 

Omen-tablet from Ashurbanapal’s library, Hist. 125 

Omentopexy and splenectomy in treatment of splenic anaemia (Hugh Lett), Clin. 97 
Ongar and Cardigan, phthisis mortality among merles and females at (1861-70), compared,. 
Epid. 26, 27 

-, statistics relative to male and female population of, compared, Epid. 26, 63 

Onychia accompanying Raynaud’s disease, case of (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 2 
Oophorectomy, cessation of menstruation after, Obst. 79, 80 

-, constitutional effects of, Obst. 81 

-, double, Obst. 79 

-followed by ovarian insufficiency, Obst. 63 

-, justifiability discussed, Obst. 63 

-, retention of calcium .salts diminished after, Obst. 81 

Opaque meals, Electr. 5, 15 

-, method of preparation, Electr. 19, 20 

-, see also Barium sulphate meals ; Bismuth meals 

Open spaces of London, Bain. 35, 36 

Operating table, posture of patients during transference of patients to and from, Ana 3 sth. 49 
Operations (surgical), fees for, in code of Hammurapi, Hist. 112, 113 

-for which intratracheal anaesthesia is suited, Amesth. 27, 29 

-, shock to brain cells during, Amesth, 3 

-, sterility of field of, under intratracheal anesthesia, Anesth. 33 

Ophthalmia neonatorum causing blindness, nystagmus occurring from, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol. Ivi 

-, sympathetic, epigram alluding to, Hist. 53 

Ophthalmic practice, use of salvarsan in, discussion on, Ophth. 75-94, 98-108 

-treatment, under Romans, in Britain, Hist. 84-86 

Ophthalmitis, sympathetic, blood-count of, Ophth. 104, 105 

-, compared with that of protozoal diseases, Ophth. 88, 89 

- , danger of excision of sound eye if too much relied upon, Ophth. 106, 107 

-, diagnostic value, how far reliable, Ophth. 106, 107 

-, prognostic value, Ophth. 97, 106 
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Ophthalmitis, sympathetic, following gunshot wound, Ophth. 96 

-, threatened, with wound of the ciliary body (E. E. Maddox), Child. 177 

-, treatment by salvarsan or neo-salvarsan, results as shown by cases, Ophth. 90-94 

-, removal of secondary cataract after (W. Lang), Ophth. 95 

--, operative, Ophth. 96 

-with atoxyl, Ophth. 101 

-salvarsan, Ophth. 83, 105-107 

-or neo-salvarsan, Ophth. 88, 105 

---, dosage, Ophth. 90 

-, 8yj)hilitic, treatment with salvar.san, Ophth. 101 

Ophthalmological factors of nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliii 
Ophthalmoplegia accompanying dyspituitarism, Electr. 52, 57 
-, congenital, external, Child. 15 

Ophthalmoscope, observation of movements of iiv.stagmus by, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxi 
Opium in treatment of chronic recurrent diarrhoea of childhood, Med. 29 
Opsonic index and pathogenicity of organisms in cancer. Path. 44 

-, data in. demonstration of pathogenicity of Micrococcus deformans in rheumatoid 

arthritis, Path. 27-30 

-in connexion with vaccine therapy, ^led. 96 

-indices against Micrococcus ncoformans. Path. 44, 45 

-compared with those against Stnphiflococcus albns. Path. 44, 45 

-, method in diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, Med 161, 169 

Optic thalamus, tumour of brain involving, causing nystagmus. Near., Ophtli., and Otol. Ixiv 
Optical test in serum diagnosis of pregnancy, results should be confirmed by dialysation 
test, Obst. 34 

--—--, more reliable, Obst. 42 

Obam, E. H. B.—Results of nephropexy at St. Oeorge’s Hospital, 1909-12, Surg. 155 
Orange Free States, registration of stillbirths not compulsory in, Epid. 90 
Orbit, outer angle of, perforation of maxilla at, in malignant disease of ethmoid extending 
along antral roof (II. J. Davis), Laryng. 107 
Orchitic extract in treatment of climacteric neurasthenia and psychasthenia, Obst. 94 
Orchitis, leprous, heredity in, Path. 169 

-, hyaline thickening of tubuli in, Path. 168, 169 

-, syphilitic, experimental production, presumed cause, R.S M. Lect, 9 

-, hyaline thickening of tubuli in. Path. 165 

Oreibasius, mention of, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 8 
Organic substances necessary to diet, Therap. 2 
Organo- and vaccine-therapy, analogy between, ^led. 92 

Organs of body possess large margin over minimum required for health, i\Ied. 198 
Oriental sore giving positive Wassermann reaction, Ophth. 107 
Ormond, A. W.—Case for diagnosis, Oplitb. 74 
-, two cases of nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xvii 

-, and Fawcett, John. —(?) Syringomyelia involving bulb, bilateral nystagmus, Neur., 

Ophth., and Otol. xv 

Oro-tracheal apparatus, aufcsthesia through, in operations for goitre, Amesth. 36 

Orb, David.—C riticism and suggestion on paper on disturbances of personality, Psych. 63 

-, and Rows, R. G.—Further observations on the influence of toxins on the central 

nervous system, Psych. 21, 63 

-, toxi-iufection of the central nervous system, Neur. 43-48 

Ortho-amino-phenol group, possibility of spirochintes becoming immune to, Ophth. 76 
Orthoptedic operations, satires on, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 12 

-surgery, presidential address at first meeting of Sub section of Orthopaedics (E. M. 

Little), Orth. 43 

-, scope of work for the future, Orth. 46 

Orthopaedics, origin of name, Orth. 44 
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Orthopaedists, pioneer, Nicholas Andry, Orth. 44 

---, Robert Chesshcr, Orth. 45 

-, Skatt (Schacht or Scott) of Utrecht, Orth. 44 

—-, Timotliy Sheldrake, Orth. 45 

Orton, G. Harrison.—D i.scussion on radiographic appearances of bone tumours, Electr. 72 
Osborne, Mendel and Hopkins, experiments on growth in rats, Therap. 11 
Os calcis, exostosis on base of, Bain. 45 

Osgood, Robert B., on relaxation of sacro iliac joint, Orth. 54, 55 

Osi.ER, Sir \V.—Preponderance of Graves's disease and myxoedema in females, quoted, Bain. 10 
- , suggested scheme for restoration of Tomb of Avicenna, Hist. 280 

-, syphilis of the liver with the picture of Banti’s disease, Med. 1-6 

-(for E. J. F. Hardenberg). Splenomegaly, two attacks of ha‘matemesis, irregular 

liver, Clin. lOS 

Osmosis, effect of, on anterior chamber in irido cyclitis, Ophth. 118 
Ossiculectomy, case of (E. D. Davis), Otol. 51 
Osteitis, see also Ostitis, below 
-deformans, case of (B. Myers), Clin. 62 

-—-, operation for fractured femur, G. Taylor, Clin. 63 

Osteogenesis imperfecta, case of (V. Z. Cope), Clin. 123 

-, condition of rickety rosary in, Clin. 125 

-, diagnosis of rickets from, Clin. 126 

-illustrating high fever after fracture with fragments not displaced (F. J. Poynton),. 

Child. 34 

-, with multiple fractures (T. H. Kellock), Clin. 5 

Osteoma, cancellous, radiographic appearances, Electr. 67, 69 

-, exostoses of, radiographic appearances, Electr. 69 

Osteomalacia following excessive excretion of calcium salts, Obst. 68 

-----, treatment with suprarenal extract, Obst. 68 

-, experimental production, Obst. 74 

Osteomyelitis, acute, completely destroying part of diaphysis of tibia (T. H. Kellock), Clin. 5 

-of superior maxillary bone, wdth maxillary antral suppuration, in child, aged 11 months 

at time of operation (W. Stuart-Low), Laryng. 204 
Ostco-periostitis of tubercle of tibia (C. Woodward), Child. 150 

-of upper end of femur (H. A. T. Fairbank), Child. 38 

Osteophytes as duo to irritative action of uratic deposits, Bain. 46 

-never found in many cases of chronic arthritis, Bain. 45 

-, presence in senile and traumatic arthritis. Bain. 46 

-, production by mechanical irritation of joint margins or of ligamentous insertions,. 

Bain. 46 

-in chronic gout and arthritis deformans (J. B. Burt), Bain. 45*58 

-, theories as to, Bain. 45 

-, see also Haherden's nodes 

Ostitis, phalangeal, in horses, Bain. 48 

Ostwald, observations on poisoning of Gammarns^ Therap. 61 

Otitis media, acute purulent, signs of labyrinthitis, recovery with labyrinth operation (F. W. 
Bennett and 1). McKenzie), Otol. 20 

-, suppurative, chronic, recovery after repeated operations (C. E. West), Otol. 31 

Otological factors in miners’ nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlvi 
Outworking of young males, effect on sex-ratio, Epid. 68 
Ovarian extract, therapeutic applications, Obst. 82 

-value of, Therap. 28, 30, 31 

--, treatment by, of acromegaly, Obst. 74 

--, of amenorrhoea, Obst. 97 

-extracts, use of, Therap. 28, 31 

-, see also lilood-plas^na (fowls) ; Thyroid and ovarian extract combined 
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Ovarian graft, insertion of, effect on uterus, Obst. 52 

-insufficiency, Obst. G3 

-following oophorectomy, Obst. 63 

-, rare as primary disorder, Obst. 63 

-, substitution product in cases of, Obst. 55 

-secretion, excess and diminution, Obst. 98, 100 

-, excessive, effects on metabolism, Obst. 67 

-on sexual functions, characteristics and physiology, Obst. 67 

---, resulting in abnormally large excretion of calcium salts, Obst. 63 

-not necessary for mammary secretion, Obst. 79 

-secretions in pregnancy, Obst. 66 

-tissue culture in vitro, stages described, M.B.L. 16 

-, showing definite growth in medium, M.B.L. 9 

Ovaries, atrophy of, following hyperpituitarism in the young, Med. 45 

-partial removal of pituitary body, Obst. 52 

-, conservation of, Obst. 79 

-, effect of removal of thyroid gland on, Obst. 53 

-not alone responsible for female characteristics, Obst. 48, 49 

-, relation to changes occurring in pregnancy, Obst. 53 

-, removal, before puberty, effect of, Med. 45 

-, experimental, in young animals, effects, Obst. 52 

-, in animals, effects on general metabolism, Obst. 53, 54 

--, local effects, Obst. 53 

-, performed needlessly, Obst. 53 

-, without producing abortion, Obst. 66 

-, transplantation of, Obst. 66 

-, autogenous grafts alone effective, Obst. 66 

-, produces mitigation only of artificial menopause, Obst. 66, 80, 81 

-, valuable within limits, Obst. 67 

Ovariotomy, double, in case of bilateral ovarian perithelioma (C. H. Whiteford), Obst. 14*2 

•-, treatment by, of increased and prolonged menstruation following excessive ovarian 

secretion, Obst. 68 

Ovary, lutein cysts of, in case of chorionepithelioma of uterus (T. W. Eden), Obst. 146 

-, one or piece of one, has same function as both, Obst. 80 

-, papilloma of, cultivation in vitro, stages dcscril)ed, M.B.L. 10 

-, showing definite growth in medium, M.B.L. 9 

-, right, cyst of, removal after removal of appendix, Surg. 14 

-, tuberculous changes in, Obst. 15 

-, tumour of, removal in child, aged 7, causing disappearance of signs of precocious 

development, Obst. 69 

Over-eating, effects of, epigrams relating to, Hist. 46 
Ovulation, cause of mastodynia, Obst. 96 
-during pregnancy, Obst. 96 

Ovum, fertilization and embedding of, influence of corpus luteum on, Obst. 79 

-, nutrition of, relation of corpus luteum to, Obst. 77 

-, paternal syphilitic infection of, Obst. 272 

-, transmission of syphilis to, by father without infection of mother, Obst. 292 

-of tuberculosis to, by father, reasons against, Obst. 292, 293 

Owl, retina of, contains few or no cones, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxx 

Oxygen, inhalation of, in treatment of after-damp poisoning in Senghenydd explosion 
Neur. 59, 60 

-and nitrous oxide, regulated flow of, maintaining state of general analgesia for conserva¬ 
tive dental operations, apparatus producing (Hedlcy C. Visick), Odont. 83 
-, see also Nitrojis o.vidf and oxygen 
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Paddington, mortality rates and index numbers at ages in months (1891-1910), Epid. 85, 86 

-for premature births and congenital malformations (1891-1910), Epid. 88 

-(under one month, one week, and one day), (1891-1910), Epid. 87 

-Borough Council, efficient powers for regulation of tenement houses possessed by, Epid. 

16, 19. 20 

Page, C. Max.—A pparatus for reduction of some deformities of joints, with special reference 
to knee, Orth. 113 

-case of Hirschsprung’s disease. Child. 102 

-, discussion on recovered birth paralysis, Orth. 206 

-, two cases of achondroplasia. Child. 105 

Page, Herbert, work on railway injuries, alluded to, Neur. 2 
Paget, Sir James, views as to spread of cancer in body, quoted, Epid. 157 
Paget’s disease of the nipple, Surg. 278, 279 
-, case of (J. L. Bunch), Derm. 255 

Pain, continuous and increasing in severity, most reliable guide to diagnosis of ruptured 
intestine, Surg. 88, 89 

-, renal, value of pyelo-radiography in diagnosis of cause of, Surg. 21, 40 

-, testing muscle l)y galvanic current causes, Electr. 38 

-unreliable as indication of pulpitis, Odont. 36 

Palate and upper part of larynx, cases of thickening of, probably due to congenital syphilis 
(H. Lambert Lack), Laryng. 53 

-, cleft, absence of, in bilateral hare-lip, and also congenital bilateral mucous fistulfe in 

lower lip, case showing (A. H. Todd), Child. 132 

-, hard, and maxillary antrum, epithelioma three years after operation (E. B. Waggett), 

Laryng. 189 

-, necroses of, case of (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 104 

-, soft, ailected in case of myasthenia gravis (E. D. Davis), Laryng. 63 

-, carcinoma of (W. G. Howarth), Laryng. 73 

-, epithelioma of (N. Patterson), Laryng. 44 

-, tumour (T. Guthrie), Laryng. 15 

-, webbing of (W, J. Horne), Laryng. 178 

-, ulceration on, in case of epithelioma of floor of mouth and tongue (W. i\I. Mollison), 

Laryng. 12 

Palatine Anthology forms portion of Greek Anthology, Hist. 4 
-, sections comprising. Hist. 5 

Palladas, epigram by, illustrating nature of fatness. Hist. 38 

Pallor, sudden and intense, following ventricular fibrillation, Aniesth. 65, 66 

Palmer, F. S.—Case of congenital heart disea.se and hemiplegia, Clin. 48 

Palms, congenital hyperkeratosis of (S. E. Doro), Derm. 53 

Palpitation in carbon monoxide poisoning in Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 58 

Paltauf, description of status lymphaticus by, Child. 186 

Panama, Isthmus of, climate and topography, R.S.M. Lect. 32 

---, conditions favourable for development of mosquito in, K..S.M. Lect. 32 

-, malaria in, Epid. 110 

-, yellow^ fever in, measures for suppression, R.S.^I. Lect. 34 

Panas, definition of nystagmus by, Neur., Ophth., Otol. xx 
Pancreas, diseases of, descending infection in, Odont. 71 

-, extirpation, experimental, glycosuria delayed till removal of uterine contents, Obst. 97 

-, salt solution of, acting on olive oil, formation of soluble soap under. Path. 135 

Pancreatitis, acute, cause of whiteness and opacity of necrosed fat in. Path. 134, 135 

-, interlobular, complicating fatal case of chronic recurrent diarrhoea in child, Med. 28 

Panneti’, Charles A.—Selection of inci.sion in cceliotomy, Surg. 1-15 ; (references), Surg. 13 
Panniculitis, cases of, histories, Bain. 10, 11 

-*, cause of, Bain. 8, 9, 10 

-, limited to females, Bain. 9, 10 

-, probable connexion with alteration of thyroid function. Bain. 10 
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Panniculitis, relation of fibrositis to, Bain. 7, 8 

-of myxcedema to, Bain. 7 

-, similarity to adiposis dolorosa, Bain. 8 

-, treatment, Bain. 10, 11 

Pansinusitis, unilateral, successful endonasal treatment, case illustrating, Laryng. 195 
Papilloma (ovarian) cultivation in vitro^ stages described, M.B.L. 10 

-, showing different grovvtli in medium, ^I.B.L. 9 

Papyrus Ebers, Hist. 131 

-as illustrating status of Egyptian medicine. Hist. 174 

-, reference to (footnote), Hist. IGG 

Parakeratosis, psoriasiform, and pityriasis rosea and pityriasis circinata et marginata, spores 
of similar type common to, Derm. 12G, 127 
Paralyses, peripheral, ionic medication in nerve lesion in, Electr. 37 
Paralysis, abductor, bilateral (T. B. Layton), Laryng. 3G 
-double, in a child, aged 8 (C. W. M. Hope), Laryng. 93 

-(bulbar) with amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, association of nystagmus with, Neur., 

Ol)hth., and Otol. xxxi 

-, without anatomical finding, first German description of myasthenia gravi.s, 

Laryng. G5 

-, complete, of left vocal cord (E. A. Peters). Laryng. 179 

-double, of the superior laryngeal nerves in a man (J. Donelan), Laryng. 92 

-, facial, following mastoid operation, treated by nerve anastomosis (C. A. Ballance), 

Clin. 33 

-following abdominal incisions, Surg. 2-4 

-, general, of insane, biological properties of Treponema found in, R.S."^!, Lect. 21 

-, case of (B. Brown), Psych. IS 

-, conversion of term suggested. Psych. 12 

-^ culture of Treptm^ma pallichnn from brains of patients, R.S.M. Loct. 21 

---, demonstration of spirocha'tes in, Obst. 290 

-. influence of salvarsan on ocular symptoms in, Ophth. 77, 78 

-, juvenile, sex-incidence, Obst. 283 

-, Leucocijtozoon syphilidis in (J. E. R. McDonagh), Psych. 32 

-, long interval of appearance of symptoms after primary syphilitic infection 

yet unexplained, R.S.M. Lect. 23 

--, melancholia as symptoms of, Psych. 10 

-, nature of infection, Neur. 47 

-, prevention by checking invasion of central nervous system by Treponema 

pallidunif R.S.M. Lect. 24 

-, progressive and fatal nature, how explained, R.S.M. Lect. 24 

-, spirocluetosis in brains of patients, R.S.M. Lect. 20 

-, treatment, elTect of, indicated by luetin reaction, R.S.M. Lect. 25 

-, probably due to lymphogenous infection of nervous system, Psych. 22 

-, infantile, case of early onset with unusual deformities (E. Bellingham Smith), Child. 18 

-, causing partial paralysis of abdominal muscles (E. Bellingham Smith), Child. 127 

-, treatment by rhythmically varying currents, Electr. 45 

-, ocular, following injection of salvarsan and nco-salvarsan in early secondary syphilis, 

Ophth. 82, 83 

-of both superior laryngeal nerves occurring in course of disseminated sclerosis from lead 

poisoning (J. Donelan), Laryng. 208 

-of cervical sympathetic, following delivery by forceps, two cases of (H. Burrows), 

Child. 171 ’ 

-of external rectus, in case of lateral sinus thrombosis (F. F. Muecke), Otol. 16 

-of right vocal cord (W. H. Kelson), Laryng. 97 

-of serratus magnus, two cases with deformity of unusual type (R. C. Elmslie), Orth. 

116-120 
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Paralysis, partial, of abdominal muscles, due to infantile paralysis (E. Bellingham Smith), 
Child. 127 

-, pseudo-hypertrophic, case of (J. T. Leon), Child. 182 

-, recovered birth, with residual suhluxation of the shoulder-joint (A. S. B. Bankart), 

Orth. 205 

-, see also Birth-paralysis 

Paralytics, general. Treponema imllidum in brains of, R.S.^I. Lect. 20, 21, 25 
Paramceciuin, effect of ipecacuanha on, Therap. 45 
Paranoia, why a distinct disea.se, Psych. 10 

-group of correlated disorders of conduct and mind, Psych. 10 

Paraplasnia-like bodies in blood in yellow fever, classed among Babesiidae, Med. 57 

- ---, nature of, Med. 56, 57 

——-, occurrence of. Med. 52-57 

-—-, in animals, ^led. 55 

--, in man, Med. 54 

Paraplegia, recovery from, epigram relating to, Hist. 52 
Parax)Soriasis en plaques, ca.se of (A. M. H. Gray), Derm. 63 

---(J. J. Pringle), Derm. 187, 188 

--, treatment adopted. Derm. 188 

-or early stage of mycosis fungoides, case exhibiting features of (S. E. Dore), Derm. 

189, 233 

Parasites (animal), references to, in (ireek Anthology, Hist. 37, 38 

■-, intestinal, influence of, on thyroid gland, in relation to cretinism. Child. 162-164 

Parasitic invasion, cause of Banti’s disease, Med. 7, 8 

-of splenomegaly. Mod. 7, 8 

Parasitism, gradual adaptation of spirochfetos to, !M.B.L. 64 
Parasyphilis and syphilis, relation between, K.S.M. Lect. 19 
Parasyphilitic conditions, so-called, letiology of, R.S.M. Lect. 11) 

-disease, relation of Treponema pallidum to, R.S.M. Lect. 10 

-lesions, method of injection of salvarsan to procure effects in, Ophth. 78 

-- mode of entrance of spiroclnvtes into nerves in, Ophth. 77, 78 

- —not usually influenced by siilvar.san intravenously injected, Ophth. 77 

Parentage, syphilitic, co existence of malformations with, Obst. 271 
Parental instinct and sex instinct combined in sexual love. Psych. 70 
-distinct from sexual instinct, Psych. 86 

-, mental and bodily proces.ses which are expressions of, attributed to sex instinct. 

Psych. 60, 70 

Parents of [patients suffering from mycosis fungoides, Derm. 102 

-, see also Tuberculous and syphilitic parents 

Paresis, adductor, unusual case of (PL D. Davis), Laryng. 66 
Paris, percencage of stillbirths in, Plpid. 00 

Parker, C. A., total or partial excision of thymus gland relieving dyspnoea. Child. 187 
Parker, Rushton. —On the use of small bone fragments in united fractures, Surg. 275 
Parkinson, John.— Discussion on auricular flutter in acute rheumatic carditis. Child. 143 

-, and Hutchison, Robert. —Paroxysmal tachycardia in a child, aged 23, Med.(117 

Parkinson, J. Porter. —Case of rheumatoid arthritis in a boy, Child. 6 

-, cases of familial splenomegalic amemia. Child. 166, 160 

-, discussion on abnormal cysts on shoulders, Child. 67 

-, neoplasm of the sigmoid flexure. Child. 9 

-, unusual case of jaundice, with specimens (subacute yellow atrophy of liver). Child. 74 

Parotid gland, foreign bodies, removal of, followed by secretion of saliva through fistula, 
:^Ied. 30 

-recurrent distension due to calcification of fish-bone retained in Steno’s duct^for over 

a year (G. Newton Pitt), ^led. 36-40 
Parovarian cyst, origin of, Obst. 4 
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Parsons, J. Herbert.—C entral unilateral retinitis, Ophth. 6 

-, discussion on case of .sympatlietic ophthalmia after removal of secondary' cataract, 

Ophth. 96 

-on instances of disease in animal eye, Ophth. 38 

-on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxi 

-on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 105 

-, specimens of experimental glasses prepared by Sir William Crookes, O.M., P. R.S., 

Ophth. 48 

Partridge, follicular cyst in, Path. 134 

Parturition forbidden in temple of Asklepios, Hist. 190 

-obstructed in bitch, epigram relating to, Hist. 55 

Party wall, carcinoma of (C. I. Graham), Laryng. 50 

Pa.stern bone, long, anterior aspect in cab-horse disease, Bain. 50, 51 

Pastilles, see Sahouraud's pastilles 

PdU dc foie (jras, effect of swallowing on gastro-intestinal tract, Odont. 72 
Patella, fracture of (W. G. Spencer), Clin. 50 

Paterson, D. R.— Discussion on carcinoma of ary tamo-epiglottic fold and pyriform fossa, 
Laryng. 210 

-discussion on case of aphonia, Laryng. 48 

-of bilateral abductor paralysis. Laryng. 37 

-of carcinoma of maxillary antrum, Laryng. 207 

-of soft palate, Laryng. 73 

-of cerebrospinal rbinorrhcea, Laryng. 10 

-of destruction of nasal septum, Laryng. 105 

-of empyema of antrum with infection of no.se and cheeks, Laryng. lOG 

-of endothelioma of ethmoid, liaryng. 12 

-of epithelioma of larynx, 1 laryng. 25 

-- of gummatous ulceration of the larynx, Laryng. 199 

--of laryngo-fissure for epitlielioma of vocal cord, Laryng. 192 

-of necrosis of palate. Laryng. 104 

-of pharyngeal cyst, fiaryng. 98 

--of pneumococcal infection of pharynx, Laryng. 14 

--of (?) rhinoscleroma, Laryng. 205 

--of sarcoma of nasopharynx shown after operation, Laryng. 204 

-on cases of thickening of palate and larynx, Laryng. 53 

-shown after operation for malignant disease, Laryng. 191 

-on extensive cicatricial pharyngeal diaphragm following scarlatina, Larvug. 87 

-on foreign body removed by direct laryngoscopy, Laryng. 84 

•-on fungating tumour of tonsil, Laryng. 51 

-on inoperable fungating carcinoma of resophagus, Laryng. 176 

----on large pulsating vessel in pharyngeal wall, I^aryng. 26 

-on malignant disease of ethmoid, Laryng. 108 

-on mass attached to laryngeal wall, Tiaryng. 16 

-on maxillary antroscopc, Laryng. 114 

-on method of intranasal operation for antral sinus operation, Laryng. 90 

-on microscopic specimen from vocal cord, Laryng. 183 

-on now patter!! of knife and cartilage scissors for submucous resection of .septum 

Laryng. 18 

-on pharyngeal diverticula, Tairyng. 29 

-on preparation showing left recurrent laryngeal nerve involved in mass of lynipbo- 

matous glands, Laryng, 102 

-on removal of foreign bodies from oesophagus, Laryng. 174 

--of green pea from bronchus, I.aryng. 3, 6 

--of large pharyngeal pouch, Laryng. 66 

-on resection of larynx and pharynx, Laryng. 80 
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Paterson, D. R. —Discussion on rhinomanometer, Laryng. 19 

-, discussion on sarcoma of nasopharynx treated by radium, Laryng. 35 

-on sinus suppuration in young people, Laryng. 58, 59, GO 

-on skiagrams of pin in retropharyngeal space, Laryng. 68 

-on syphilitic and tuberculous infiltration of larynx, Laryng. G2 

-on trauma from adenoid operation, Laryng. 47 

-on tumour of soft palate, Laryng. 15 

-on two cases of acute suppurative frontal sinusitis due to bathing, Laryng. 

116, 117 

-on vascular fibromata removed from larynx by indirect method, Laryng. 193, 195 

-on whistling caused by perforation of septum nasi, Laryng. 24 

-on X-ray photographs of pharjuigeal pouches, Laryng. 173 

-, double intranasal dacryocystotomy for lachrymal disease, Laryng. 76 

-, epidiascope exliibition of diagrams and skiagrams illustrating the intranasal operations 

on the lachrymal sac, Laryng. 75 
-, three cases of foreign body in bronchus, Laryng. 1 

-foreign bodies, the colour of which made extraction more difficult, Laryng. 27 

Paterson, H. J. —Gastro jejunostomy, the principles which should determine its application 
and the indication for its use, Surg. 211-240 

Paterson, W. B. — Discussion on dental sepsis from point of view of physician, Odont. 72 
Pathology, ante-natal, advances in, Obst. 279 

-, how to provide facilities for research in, Obst. 276 

-, embryonic and foetal, difference btdween, Obst. 266 

-, widespread importance of jdienomena of adsorption in, R.S.M. Lect. 45 

Patient over-reaching doctor, satire on, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 13 
Patients, agency of, in forcing recent growth of vaccine therapy, Med. 72 

-, swift despatch of, by unprincipled ancient practitioners. Hist. 11 

Paton, Leslie. — Discussion on case of irido cyclitis, Ophth. 73 

-, discussion on case of West’s intranasal operation for dacryocystitis, Ophth. 140 

-on the operative treatment of keratoconus, Ophth. 156 

-on use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 106 

-, nystagmus, with rhythmical head moveinents, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xix 

-, two cases of rodent ulcer treated with CO.j snow, Ophth. 46 

Patterson, Norman.— Deflection of the posterior part of the nasal septum, Laryng. 69 

-, discussion on case of carcinoma of soft palate, Laryng. 73 

-on intranasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 166 

-on maxillary antroscopc, Laryng. 114 

-on pharyngeal diverticula, Laryng. 29 

-on removal of large pharyngeal pouch, Laryng. 56 

-on two cases of acute suppurative frontal sinusitis, due to bathing, Laryng. 117 

-, epithelioma of .soft palate, operations, I.aryng. 44 

Paul, F. T.—Breast tumours, Surg. 276 

Paulus /Egineta, mention in Greek Anthology, Hist. 8 

Pausanias, covering of statue with hair and tresses, quoted, Hist. 187 

-, immersion treatment of imsanity, quoted. Hist. 188 

Payne, J. F., monograph on mycosis fungoides by (1886), Derm. 191 
Payne, J. Lewin. —Discussion on conservative treatment of pulp, Odont. 34 
Peale, A. C., classification of mineral waters, Bain. 16 

Pearson, Karl, F.R.S.—“ The Fight against Tuberculosis and the Death-rate from Phthisis," 
method of presentation of statistics in, Epid. 166 

-, The Problem of Practical Eugenics,” method of presentation of statistics in, Epid. 167 

-, and Heron, David. —Discussion on mortality from phthisis, Epid. 67 

Peccary, collared, anterior choroiditis in, Ophth. 31 

Pedal bone of horse, showing exostoses on exterior aspect, Bain. 50 

Pediculosis pubis, early pityriasis rosea mistaken for, Derm. 140 
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Pediculus cajniis, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 38 

Pedigrees of nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. ii-iv, vi, vii 

Pkgler, L. H.—Giidematous fibroma depending from left vocal cord, Laryng. 184 

Pellagra, acute, mortality from, in United States, Therap. 10 

-and peripheral neuritis, association between, Derm. 240-242 

--, cases occurring in England on other diet than maize, Therap. 10 

-, causation by one-sided diet of cereals other than maize, Therap. 14 

-, changes in, affecting brain, Neur. 39 

-cells of Clarke’s column, Neur. 36, 37 

-meninges, Neur. 39 

-muscles, Neur. 32 

-myelinated fibres, Neur. 37, 38 

-peripheral nerves, Neur. 33 

-nervous system, Neur. 32 

-, reaction to toxic invasion, Neur. .36 

-spinal cord, nature demonstrated by tissue stains, Neur. 38 

-, resemblance to subacute combined degeneration, Neur. 88 

----- --, spurious resemblance to tabes, Neur. 39 

-, unsystematized, Neur. 37, 38 

-cords and membranes in, Neur. 36 

-root ganglia in. Neur. 36 

-viscera, Neur. 39 

-, chronic, mortality in Italy and Egypt, Therap. 10 

-, complicated by in.sanity (J. W. E. Cole), Psych. 1 

-, erythema on back of hands and feet in. Derm. 172 

-, “ ISIastzellcn ” of Ehrlich present in cases of, Neur. 35 

-, nature of, question as to, discussed, Neur. 32, 40 

-, parasite of, species of flies reputed to be carriers of, Derm. 243 

--, pathology of (S. A. Kinnier Wilson), Neur. 31-41 

-, absence of vitamines as factor in, Neur. 41 

-, material derived from cases in England, Neur. 31, 32 

-from Nyasaland, Neur. 31, 32 

•-summary of findings, Neur. 39, 40 

-, question of connexion with maize diet. Derm. 243 

-, Therap. 6, 10 

-whether due to deficiency of diet, Therap. 5, 6, 9, 10 

-with skin eruptions (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 238 

-, see also Erijotism 

Pelvic area, Bacillus coli infection of, treatment by vaccines, !Med. 84 

-disease, cases of pain caused by, not suitable for nephropexy, Surg. 144 

-operations, ernployment of subumbilical median incision through linea alba in, Surg. IS 

-, satisfactory under aiioci-association method, Ansesth. 7 

-tumours of doubtful nature, serum diagnosis of pregnancy in, Obst. 38 

Pelvis, brim of, change in, association with kyi>hosis, Med. 46 

- - - -, in case of prepuberal atrophy of testicles (H. Batty Shaw and 

R. High am Cooper), Med. 40-47 

-, cause discussed, Med. 46 

-, inward bending, probable explanation, Med. 47 

-, raised, under general anicsthesia, see Trendelenburg posture 

-, uterine fibroid impacted in, Ciesarcau hysterectomy (T. G. Stevens), Obst. 182 

Pembrey, M. S.—Physiological observations upon intratracheal anaesthesia, Ansesth. 34 
Penis, erection, in infancy, Psych. 87, 88 

Pentateuchal Codes, sacrificial regulations in, for purification from diseases, parallel exainplef> 
in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts. Hist. 142 
Peptone, placental, preparation of, Obst. 29 
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Peptonuria complicating pityriasis rosea, Derm. 125 

Pepys, Samuel, folk-cure of sciatica on Exmoor, quoted, Hist. 180 

Perception, conscious effect of hysterical auaestbesia centred in domain of, Neur. 6 

Peri-arthritis of shoulder-joint, Bain. 62, 63 

Perichondritis, gummatous, case of (E. D. Davis), Laryng. 200 

“ Peri^-enthelioma, ’ nature of, Surg. 109 

-of breast, Surg. 108 

Perihepatitis, cirrhotic liver with, specimen of (J. W. Carr), Child. 113 
Perineal route, treatment by, of recto-vaginal fistula, Obst. 255, 256 
Perineuritis, ascending, Neur. 43 

Perineurium, compound granular corpuscles, round capillaries of, in pellagra, Neur. 34 

-, “ Mastzellen ” of Ehrlich present in, in cases of pellagra, Neur. 35 

--, presence of ir-granules of Reich in, Neur. 34 

-, vessels of, how affected in pellagra, Neur. 34 

Periodontal disease, ravages of, Odont. 2 

-, treatment l)v extraction of teeth, Odont. 2, 3 

•-, unsatisfactory position, Odont. 2 

--, ultimate cause of oral sepsis, Odont. 2 

-^ see also Pyorrhwa alveolaris 

Periosteum, overgrowth of, entering into formation of joint in chronic syphilitic arthritis, 
Bain. 46 

Periostitis ossificans and periosteal sarcoma, differential diagnosis by X-rays, Electr. 
64-66 

Perithelioma, bilateral ovarian ; double ovariotomy (C. H. Whiteford), Obst. 142 

-, diagnosis from angio-.sarcoma difficult, Surg. 112 

-, microscopical appearances, Surg. Ill 

-of breast, probable case of, Surg. 110, 112 

-of pharynx (J. C. Potter), Laryng. 187 

Peritoneal connexions of terminal part of ileum, Obst. 158 
Peritoneum, genito mesenteric fold of (D. G. Reid), Ob.st. 158 

-, human, pseudo-tuberculosis streptotrichia of, how re-named. Path. 148 

-, treatment of, in ruptured intestine, Surg. 90-92 

-by drainage, Surg. 91, 92, 93 

-by dry-sponging, Surg. 91, 92 

-by irrigation, general and local, Surg. 91, 92, 93, 107 

Peritonitis, delayed or masked, following rupture of intestine, Surg. 87 

-, general, prognosis, on what dependent, Surg. 183 

-- in foetus (Alban Doran), Obst. 261 

-following rupture of intestine, Surg. 87 

-, septic, drainage in, method severally employed for women married and unmarried, 

Surg. 173, 175 

-, most efficient method (H. Curtis), Surg. 172 

-, pathology, Surg. 172 

-(tuberculous) preceding tuberculosis of uterine appendages, Obst. 7 

Permanganate baths in pityriasis rosea. Derm. 141 

Peunet, George.—C ase of acne varioliformis in a woman. Derm. 81 

-, case of angioma serpiginosum. Derm. 159 

-of bullous ichthyosis. Derm. 254 

--of dermatitis artefacta, Derm. 36, 56 

-of double primary chancres of the lips and ueo-salvarsan erythema toxicum, 

Derm. 177 

-of generalized diffuse naevus, Derm. 18 

-of multiple lupus vulgaris involving skin and mucous membranes. Derm. 161 

-of rodent ulcer. Derm. 120 

-of secondary syphilitic patchy alopecia. Derm. 18 
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Pernet, George.—D iscussion on case for diagnosis, Derm. 70 

-, discussion on case for diagnosis (adult urticaria pigmentosa), Derm. 24 

-of acne agminata, Derm. 167 

-of acute lupus erytlicmatosus. Derm. 272 

-of Fordyce’s disease, l)crm. 48 

---of granuloma annulare, Derm. 1 

----of leprosy, Derm. 6 

-of multiple symmetrical painful fatty tumours with pigmentation, Derm. 270 

-of mycosis fungoides, Derm. 15 

■--a tumeurs d'cmblce, Derm. 158 

--of patchy erythematous eruption for diagnosis. Derm. 286 

-of tropluedema, Derm. 251 

-of unusual lupus erythematosus, Derm. 20 

---of vesicating urticaria, Derm. 14 

----xantho-crythrodermia perstans, Derm, 17 

-on mycosis fungoides, Derm. 221 

-on pellagra with skin eruptions, Derm. 244 

-on pityriasis rosea, Derm. 146 

-, favus in mother and child. Derm. 252 

-, permanent alopecia following X-ray treatment for tinea tonsurans, Derm. 18 

-, severe secondary syphilitic rash in a Nvoman, aged 70, Derm. 17 

Perritue, waters of, hypodermic injection, Bain. 27 

Persecution, acts of, petty annoyances magnified into, by victim of paranoid dementia 
privcox, P.sych. 95, 96 

Personal feeling in males and females, built up on different lines, Psych. 103 
Personality, consciousness of distinction in, importance of, I?sych. 62 

-, disturbances, and consciousness of, analysis of two cases. Psych. 68*61 

-, body consciousness, and organ sensations, Psych. 50-54 

-, case of Alters, bearing on, Psych. 54 

-, doctrine of apperception, Psych. 54-58, 62 

-, effect of toxins on sympathetic ganglia. Psych. 68 

-in mental disorders, importance of (R. G. Row.s), Psych. 33 

-, discirs-iioii on, P.sych. 103-110 

-, nature discussed, P.sych. 105 

-, sexual element. Psych. 58-61, 62 

-, fundamental components of, Psych. 107 

-, loss of, see Depersonalization 

-, nature of. Psych. 106 

-, “ shut in,” present in case of paranoid dementia pra*cox, Psych. 98 

-, streams of uers’e energy in relation to, Psych. 103, 108, 109 

Pertussis, see Whoopimj-cough 

Perversion of instincts in disturbances of personality, P.sych. 60 
Pestilence root, male, used for sore tongue, Hist. 133 
Pestilences, references to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 36 

“ Pestilentia in Nummis ” (L. Pfeiffer and C. Ruland),‘1882, referred to, Hist. 195 
Peters, K. A. — Case of infiltration of both vocal cords, deflected septum, Laryng. 42 

-of lupus of the nose, lupus or chronic tuberculosis^ot the larynx commencing in 

the left ventricle, Laryng. 118 

-of polycytba^mia rubra with chronic rhinitis, Laryng. 41 

-of unilateral abductor paresis of the left cord, Laryng. 119 

-, complete paralysis of left vocal cord, Laryng. 179 

-, discussion on case of carcinoma of maxillaiy antrum, Laryng. 207 

-on double abductor paralysis in a child, Laryng. 94 

-on empyema of antrum with infection of nose and cheeks, Laryng. 107 

-on fungatiug tumour of tonsil, Laryng. 51 
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Peters, E. A.—Discussion on intranasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Larvng. 160 

-, discussion on maxillary antroscope, Laryng. 114 

-on pin in retropharyngeal space, Laryng. 68 

-on subglottic swelling of larynx, Laryng. 38 

-on trauma from adenoid operation, Laryng. 47 

- -on two cases of acute suppurative frontal sinusitis due to bathing, Laryng. 117 

-, hyperostosis of skull and exostosis of the right auditory meatus, Otol. 59 

-, method of dealing with auditory meatus to secure easy application of drainage-tube and 

inspection of cavity, Otol. 61 

Petrarch, De Contemptu ^lundi ” quoted (on horrors of death), Hist. *213 

Petronius. materials from which toothpicks were made in Roman times, quoted. Hist. 22 

Pfannenstiel incision, Surg. 12 

Pfeiffer, L., and Riiland, C., “ Pestilentia in Nummis” referred to, Hist. 195 
Phalanges, two terminal, position of Heberden’s nodes upon, Rain. 47 
Phallic charms, wearing of. Hist. 198 

Pliarmaceutical Congress, International, ideal to be aimed at as regards dosage by, Therap. 22 

l^harmacopoeias, see British Pharmacopoeia ; United States Pharmacopoeia 

Pharyngeal diaphragm, extensive, cicatricial, following scarlatina (J. F. O'Malley), Laryng. 86 

-pouch, large, removal under local anaesthesia (W. H. Kelson), Laryng. 54 

Pharyngotomy, transtliyroid, in removal of carcinoma of arytieiio-epiglottic fold and pyriform 
fossa (W. Howarth), Laryng. 209 
Pharynx and larynx, resection of (E. B. Waggett), Laryng. 79 

-, chondrosarcoma of (C. I. Graham), Laryng. 185 

-diverticula, skiagrams and diagrams of (W. Hill), Laryng. 28 

-extensive pharyngeal growth (H. Tilley), Laryng. 49 

-, foreign bodies removed from, by suspension laryngoscopy (E. D. Davis), Laryng. 67 

-, party wall of, carcinoma (C. I. Graham), Laryng. 50 

-. perithelioma of (J. C. Potter), Laryng. 187 

-, pneumococcal infection of, case of (P. Turner and W. M. Mollison), Laryng. 13 

-, resection of, for carcinoma (E. B. Waggett), Laryng. 79 

_j surgery of, intramuscular ana^stliesia best method for, Anajsth. 32 

-, wall of, case of abnormal artery on (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 104 

-, posterior, large pulsating vessel in right part of, in boy, aged 5 (J. H. Connolly), 

Laryng. 25 

Phase character in incidence of puerperal toxaunias, Ohst. 291 

Philippine Islands, amoebic dysentery in, Therap. 42 

Phillips, duration of eruption of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 131 

-, jaundice complicating pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 125 

-, recurrence of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 132 

Phosphates in urine, diminution of, Bain. 19 

Phosphorus, deficiency in diet, no proved ill effects from, Therap. 8 
Photinos, distribution of eruption of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 132 
Photopia, preponderance of macula in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxv 
Phrenitis, well-recognized form of malaria in classical antiquity. Hist. 37 
Phthisis communicability, iutersexual, in various districts according to sex-proportions of 
population, Epid. 23 

_, death-rate cf adolescent males, lalation of absent husl)ands at time of census to, 

Epid. 70, 72 

_^ immunity to variation according to hereditary di.sposition, Epid. 22 

_in case of fixed crico-arytauioid joint (T. B. Layton), Laryng. 16 

_, mortality among males high where excess of females (20-25) large, Epid. 25, 26 

--in districts in which number of males (20-25) w'as approximately constant 

and number of females varied, Epid. 25 

_, correlations found for, compared with those for deaths from all causes other than 

phthisis (Wales), Epid. 51 
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Phthisis mortality, correlations from, among females in districts in which number of females 
(‘20-25) was approximately constant and number of males (20-25) varied, Epid. 28 

-males and females at Cardigan and Ongar (1861*70) compared, Epid. 26, 27 

-, personal communicability, statistical investigation (E. C. Snow), Epid. 21-55 

-, influence of migration on, Epid. 65, 66 

-, female (ages 15-20, 20-25, 25-35, 35-45), and numbers of males in particular age- 

groups, correlations between (Wales and S.E. counties), Epid. 48-50 

-(among older females up to 35 years), excess of young females associated with 

Epid. 47 

-(15-20) and number of males in various age-groups, correlations between 

(Wales, S.E., S.W. counties, England, 40 districts), Epid. 42 

-(20-25) and number of males in various age groups, correlations l>etween 

(Wales, S.E., S.W. counties, England, 40 districts), Epid. 44 

-- (25-35) and number of males in various age-groups (Wales, S.E., S.W. counties, 

England, 40 districts), Epid. 45 

-(35-45) and number of males in various age-groups, correlations between 

(Wales, S.E., S.W. counties, England, 40 districts), Epid. 46 
-—-, conclusions as to, Epid. 62 

-, in any age-group, association with excess of males in all age-groups, evidence 

for, Epid. 47 

-, in composite district with low sex-ratio (excess of females) slightly lower than 

that with high sex-ratio, Epid. 32, 33 

- , male and female, emigration in relation to, Epid. 36-53, 65, GG 

---, health resorts in relation to, Epid. 35 

-, male (ages 15-20, ‘20-25, 25-35, 35-45) and number of females in particular age- 

groups, corroiation between (Wales and S.E. counties), Epid. 48-50, 72 

--(female) and number of males (females) in other age-groups (Wales, S.E., S.W. 

counties, Eugland, 40 district.s), Epid. 44 

-(among older males up to 35 years), excess of young males associated with. 

Epid. 47 

-(female) (15-205 and number of males (females) in other age-groups (Wales, 

S.E., S.W. counties, England, 40 districts), eorrelatioiis between, Epid. 43 

-(15-20) and number of females in various age-groups, correlations between 

(Wales, S.E., S.W. counties, England, 40 districts), Epid. 42 

-(20-25) and miinbor of females in various age-groups, correlatious between 

(Wales, S.E., S.W. counties, England, 40 districts), Epid. 44 

--(female) (25-35) and number of males (females) in other age-groups (Wales, 

S.E., S.W. couutics, Eugland, 40 districts), Epid. 45 

-(25-35) and number of femalc.s in various age-groups, correlations between 

(Wales, S.E., S.W. counties, England, 40 districts), Epid. 45 

-(female) (35-45) and number of males (females) in other age-groups (Wales, 

S.E., S.W. counties, 10 districts), Epid. 40 

--(35-45) and number of females in various age-groups, correlations between 

(Wales, S.E., S.W. counties, 40 districts), Epid. 46 
-, conclusions as to, Epid. 52 

-, in any age-group, associated with excess of females in all age-groups (Wales, 

S.E. and S.W. counties and 40 districts), Jlpid. 46 

-, in composite district with high sex-ratio (excess of males) much lower than 

in that with low .sex-ratio, Epid. 32, 33 

-with low sex-ratio (excess of females) much higher than in that with 

high sex-ratio, Epid. 34 

--, question of association of male 

occupation with, Epid. 35, 53 

-, low among agricultural labourers, Epid. 53 

-miners, Epid. 53 
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Phthisis mortality, male, low among those “ engaged on defence,” Epid. 37, 38, 67, 76 

-^ migration in relation to, Epid. 47 

-, occupations in relation to, Epid. 36, 63, 66 

-rates and sex-ratios (per 1,000), in sample of districts drawn from North Wales 

(1861-70), Epid. 29 

-from Surrey, Kent and Sussex, (1861-60, 1861-70), 

Epid. 30, 31 

-from Wiltshire, Dorsetshire and South Devon 

(1861-70), Epid. 32 

-, statistics and deductions made from rural in preference to urban districts, 

Epid. 63, 79 

-, natural distribution more efficiently shown in decades 1861-70 of Rogistrar-General’s 

Decennial Supplement than in subsequent decades, Epid. 24 
-, personal infectivity, Epid. 64 

-, relative communication from males to females and females to males, Epid. 22, 23, 66, 73 

-, susceptibility to, variation according to hereditary disposition, Epid. 22 

-, term as used in antiquity denotes wasting disease. Hist. 38 

-see also Tuberculosis, pulmonary 

Phylacogens, Med. 92 

-, instance of polypharmacy, Med. 93 

-, use of, Med, 73 

“ Physica” (twelfth century) attributed to St. Hildegard, Hist. 1 
Physical and chemical methods of preparing colloids, R.S.M. Lect. 44 

-and mental processes preparatory to and culminating act of gratification, distinction 

between. Psych. 83 

Physician and bacteriologist, vaccine-therapy from standpoint of, compared, Med. 71 

-, dental sepsis from point of view of (T. J. Horder), Odont. 69-69 

-, tooth of, freshly drawn, as charm against disease. Hist. 199 

-, vaccine-therapy from standpoint of, discussion on, Med. 71-116 

-, summary of, Med. 114>116 

** Physician, heal thyself,” meaning of proverb discussed. Hist. 201 

Physicians, ancient Greek, sceptics regarding supernatural agency of health temples, Hist. 70 

-, consecration by, of statues to Asklepios, Hist. 31 

-falling victims to death, representations of, in art. Hist. 201 

-killing their patients, Hist. 203, 204 

-, epigrams and anecdotes relating to, Hist. 204 

-, proverbs, epigrams, epitaphs, tales and jokes in dispraise of, Hist. 201-210 

-useful to Death, Hist. 202 

Physiognomy in relation to mortality-rate of pulmonary tuberculosis, Epid. 76 
Physiological phantasies of third century repute (B. Glanvill Corney), Hist. 217-227 
-(bibliography), Hist. 226 

Physiotherapy, Third International Congress of, resolutions relating to mineral waters 
passed at, Bain. 15, 16 

PiGKBBiLL, H. P.—On the production of narrow jaws by the mastication cf tough and 
fibrous foods, Odont. 92 

Picton and Linder, action of electric current in colloids, quoted, R.S.M. 45 
Pigeon, ptero-follicular cyst in. Path. 130, 131 

Pigeons, production of polyneuritis in, by sago and potatoes, Therap. 14 

Pigment, bacteria emulsion with oil and, injection into guinea-pigs through stomach-tube, 
results. Path. 80, 81 

-in dust-knots in nodular pneumonoconiosis, transference from bronchial mucosa, how 

effected. Path. 164, 166 

-, inoculation into serous cavities, Path. 83 

-, pale yellow, present in kidneys with parenchymatous degeneration shown after 

injection of collargol during life, Surg. 26, 27 

12 
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Pigment-sarcoma, multiple idiopathic (so-called) of Kaposi, case of (J. H. Sequeira), Derm. 7 

-, macroscopical and microscopical report on specimens 

from, Derm. 8, 9 

•-, increase of capillaries in skin, Derm. 9, 10 

Pigmentation, deep, of pulmonary nodules in miners, Path. 154 
-, defects of, nystagmus in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. lx 

-, double, in pulmonary nodules in makers of paper books for gold leaf, Path. 154 

-following pityriasis rosea, Derm. 140 

-of bone-marrow, metastatic, in human anthracosis. Path. 155 

Pilgrim, Lieut.-Col., age-incidence of tuberculosis in India, quoted, Epid. 212 
Pillows used for support during general anaesthesia, softness of, desirable, Anaesth. 46 
Pin in the retropharyngeal space, skiagrams of (E. D. Davis), Laryng. 68 
Pineal gland, tumours of, effect on amount of secretion not known, Obst. 59 
Pins, thrown into holy wells, significance of act. Hist. 186, 187 
Piroplasmosis, bovine tuberculosis complicated with, Epid. 216 

-in bounds, transmission from jackals, Ophth. 101 

-, treatment with salvarsan successful, Ophth. 101, 102 

Pitchblende found in Colorado, Bain. 32 
-, suspension in water to render it radio-active, Bain. 30 

Pitt, G. Newton.—R ecurrent distension of the parotid due to calcification round a fish-bone 
retained in Steno’s duct for over a year, Med. 36-40 
Pitts, A. T.— Casualty of extraction, Odont. 88 

-, discussion on all-metal anti-mouth-breathing valve, Odont. 82 

-on case of follicular odontome and three dental cysts, Odont. 79 

-on production of narrow jaws by the mastication of tough and fibrous foods, 

Odont. 96 

Pituitary body, adipositas cerebralis connected with, Derm. 251 
-anatomical relations, Electr. 47 

-, anterior lobe, changes in, following removal of ovaries, Obst. 54 

-, functions, Electr. 46 

-, removal, effects, Electr. 46 

-, correlation of secretion with acromegaly, Obst. 92 

—-, cyst of, with primary optic atrophy and disturbance of sella turcica, Electr. 50, 55 

-, deficient secretion of, see Hypopituitarism 

-, disease of, and optic atrophy in case of Lorain type of dystrophy, Electr. 50, 55 

-, diseases of (E. G. Fearnsides), Electr. 46-58 

-, changes in clinoid processes in cases of. Elect. 50-55 

-, complex clinically, Electr. 47 

-, diagnosis, clinical, Electr. 52, 61 

-, effect on shape of sella turcica (E. G. Fearnsides), Electr. 46-58 

-, most important kinds, Electr. 47 

-, radiographic appearances of sella turcica in (S. G. Scott), Electr, 58-62 

-encased in sella turcica, Electr. 47 

-, epithelial elements, source of, Obst. 52 

-, excessive activity of, see Hyperpituitarism 

-, function complicated, Obst. 82 

-, insufficiency, effect on female genital organs, Obst. 50 

--, partial removal, effect on ovaries, Obst. 52 

-, posterior lobe, extracts of effect upon injection into animals, Electr. 46 

--, functions, Electr. 46 

-, que.stion of solidarity as one organ, Obst. 52 

-, relation to changes occurring in pregnancy, Obst. 53 

-, tumours of, Electr. 47 

-, changes in clinoid processes due to, Electr. 58, 61 

-, primary, types of enlargement of sella turcica occurring with, Electr. 48 
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IMluitary body, tumours of, radiogta{)hie appearances, Electr. 58, 59 

-, uuity of, questioned, Obst. 88, 100 

—— extract, action or uterus, Therap. 37-39 

-, administration in status lymphaticus, Child. 192, 195 

-, preventive value. Child. 195 

-- in treatment of hyperthyroidism, Obst. 69 

-, in uterine hiemorriiage, Obst. 82 

-, rcvicv/ of works on use of, Therap. 37-39 

-, use in shock under chloroform, Ansesth. 74 

-, value in septic conditions, Obst. 82 

-fossa, X-ray view of, how to obtain correctly, Electr. 60-62 

-hormones in cases of amenorrhoea, Therap. 32 

-, therapeutical value of, Therap. 27-29, 30, 32, 37-39 

-insufficiency, relating to female genital functions, Obst. 73 

-secretion, excessive, produces sterility, Obst. 73, 74 

-excess of, producing masculinity, Obst. 73 

Pityriasis, circinata and marginata, Derm. 124, 132 

— rosea, jetiology of, Derm. 124, 127 

-, theories summarizod, Derm. 136 

-, age-incidence. Derm. 128, 139, 142, 144, 146 

-, analogy with toxic crythemata, Derm. 125 

-, annular. Derm. 123 

-, anomalous varieties with spores, Derm. 124 

-, bibliography. Derm. 137 

-, clinical appearances, points regarding. Derm. 140 

-, coincidence with tinea circinata. Derm. 123 

-, complicated by indicanuria. Derm. 141 

-, considered as an intermediate link between other forms. Derm. 126 

--, course of development, Derm. 138 

-, damp or new clothing as factor in causation of, Derm. 125, 143 

--described as herpes tonsurans maculosus, Derm. 123 

-, diagnosis of. Derm. 129, 139, 140 

--by method of desquamation, Derm. 143 

-from ringworm, Derm. 135 

— -from seborrhoeic eczema. Derm. 135, 139 

-from syphilis, Derm. 134, 143 

-by Wassermann test, Derm. 134, 135 

--, in aberrant cases, difficult, Derm. 146 

-of mycosis fungoides in pre-mycosic stage from, Derm. 233 

-, diseases complicating. Derm. 125, 146 

-^ early, diagnosis from pediculosis pubis. Derm. 140 

-^-, with follicular papules. Derm. 133 

--, eruption of, character, Derm. 130 

--, distribution, Derm. 132 

--, unilateral, Derm. 132 

--, persistence, Derm. 131 

^ -, frequency of prevalence, Derm. 142, 144-146 

--, geographical distribution, Derm. 129 

--^ gigantea. Derm. 132, 133, 139 

-——, histological characters, authors describing. Derm. 133 

-, incubation period. Derm. 125, 130 

-irregular and sometimes absent. Derm. 125 

- -, infectious nature, evidence as to, Derm. 124, 125, 140 

--, itching in. Derm. 135, 136, 141, 143 

-, lesion of, macular and circinate, Derm. 130 
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Pityriasis rosea, nofnenclature at fault, Derm. 138 

_1_^ number of cases in hospital practice compared with other skin diseases, Derm. 121 

_j other skin diseases mistaken for, Derm. 136, 138, 146 

_, parasite associated with, Derm. 124, 127, 139, 147 

_j pigmentation following, Derm. 140 

_^ pityriasis circinata et marginata and psoriasiform parakeratosis, spores of similar 

type common to, Derm. 126, 127 

_, possible previous indication under other names, Derm. 122, 123 

__ primitive patch of. Derm. 123, 129, 130, 140, 141, 143, 144, 146 

_, analogy with syphilis. Dorm. 124 

__, position of. Derm. 130 

_, size of. Derm. 130 

_, value in diagnosis. Derm. 134, 135 

_^ psoriasis and seborrhoea corporis, not to be confused together, Derm. 142, 143 

_j question whether separate disease. Derm. 136, 139, 141, 144, 146, 147 

___, recurrence of, Derm. 145, 146 

_, cases of. Derm. 131, 132 

_, rare. Derm. 131 

_^ relation to toxic erythemata. Derm. 138, 142, 145, 147 

____^ seasonal incidence. Derm. 125, 126 

_, chart showing. Derm. 126 

_prevalence, Derm. 138, 139, 141, 142, 145, 146, 148 

_, sex-incidence. Derm. 142, 144, 146 

_, skin disease resembling, complicating pregnancy. Derm. 138 

_, spontaneous recovery from, Derm. 138 

-, toxic origin, Derm. 145 

_, treatment, Derm. 135, 136, 139-141, 143-146 

-, urticata, Derm. 133 

_, varieties of, anomalous, Derm. 132 

_, vest area as site of, Derm. 126 

_j views of French school consistent. Derm. 123 

___j of Viennese school, confused. Derm. 123 

__^ with some unusual characters, case of (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 274 

_rubra, mycosis fungoides commencing like. Derm. 222 

_pilaris, case of (J. H. Sequeira), Derm. 72 

_simulating scarlet fever, Derm. 73 

-^ varieties of. Derm. 122 

_versicolor, fungus of, discovery. Derm. 122 

Placenta, anatomical condition of, Obst. 311, 312 

-, autolysis of, Obst. 315 

_, in pregnancy, Obst. 346 

_j in reproduction of puerperal eclampsia in lower animals, Obst. 337, 338 

_, methods of, Obst. 337-342 

_blood-clot adherent to decidual surface in accidental haemorrhages, Obst. 329 

_to maternal surface, Obst. 322 

_changes in, in accidental haemorrhage, Obst. 328 

__, collapse and solidification, results from interference with blood supply of any part, 

Obst. 330 

_^ connexions with uterus, Obst. 312 

-, decidual surface of, Obst. 313 

_j disease of, albuminuria and eclampsia, relation between, Obst. 308 

_j fibrinous deposit in intervillous space in accidental haemorrhage, Obst. 329 

_ from case of acute toxaemia (Plate II), Obst. 314 

_of albuminuria (Plate I, II), Obst. 312, 314 

-, functions, in health, Obst. 281 
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Placenta, human, blood-pressure-raising principle in, question of, Obsb. 345, 346 
-in case of puerperal eclampsia (Plate I), Obst. 812 

-, infarct (red), recent, accurately subtending retroplacental haemorrhage, Obst. 323 

-, various appearances included under term, different stages of one and same process, 

Obst. 314 

-, infarcted, changes in blood-vessels and stroma, Obst. 314, 315 

-, close packing of villi jn, Obst. 315-318 

-, clotting in intervillous space, Obst. 318 

-, structural alterations in, Obst. 315, 316 

-, infarction of, causes, Obst. 311 

-due to retroplacental or intraplacental haemorrhage. Obst. 320 

-, factors responsible for, Obst. 319 

-, stages of, Obst. 315, 316 

-infarcts, changing colours of, explanation, Obst. 315 

-, in cases of eclampsia, Obst. 324, 325 

--, purple and black, Obst. 314, 315 

-, red, Obst. 313, 314 

-, relation to puerperal toxaemia, Obst. 309 

--, white, Obst. 313 

-, maternal blood circulates in, Obst. 325 

-method of washing to rid of blood, Obst, 43, 46 

-, necrosis of, source of toxaemias of pregnancy (albuminuria and eclampsia),!Obst. 384 

-, necrotic focus of, in close communication with maternal circulation of blood, Obst. 810 

-, partial development of, on decidua capsularis and implantation on submucous fibro- 

myoma (Mrs. F. E. Willey), Obst. 299 
-, probable source of poison in puerperal eclampsia, Obst. 307 

-, remains of, in uterus, presence tested by serum diagnosis method in late puerperal 

sepsis, Obst. 41 

-, retention with absence of eclampsia, Obst. 345, 347 

-, tuberculosis of, Obst. 291-293 

Placenta praevia, gestation sac situated over internal os cause of (C. E. Purslow), Obst. 301 
Placental powder, use of, in experimental production of puerperal eclampsia, Obst. 34^ 

-tissue, detection of dialysable substances in, by ninhydrin test, Obst. 31 

-, preparation for dialysation test for diagnosis of pregnancy, Obst. 30 

-, care required in, Obst. 31 

-, production of protective ferment in blood serum in pregnancy by, Obst. 35 

Plague, medals and coins used as charms against (footnote). Hist. 198 

-, mortality in London (1665) compares favourably with that of provinces, Bain. 36 

Plants, interbreeding of distinct species among. Path. 4 
Plant cells, earliest work in which figured. Hist. 276 

Plant names, Babylonian-Assyrian, identification of. Hist. 153, 154 163, 166 

-, research in, suggested. Hist. 166 

Planudean Anthology, portion of Greek Anthology, Hist. 4 

-, principal poems of medical interest in, Hist. 5 

Plasmo-sarcomatosis cutis, Derm. 207 

Platinum tubes, radiation from radium in, Electr. 97 

Play-room for children, want of, in separate tenements of houses let in lodgings*in London, 
Epid. 5, 6, 18 

Pleura, inoculation of bacteria by way of. Path. 87, 88 

-, operations on, posture under general anaesthesia, Ansesth. 42 

Pleural cavity, surgery of, intense care required in, Ansesth. 26, 27 
Pliny the Elder, allusions to poisonous waters. Hist. 43 

-, antidote against poison taken by Mithridates, quoted, Hist. 28 

-, attack on the medical profession of ancient Rome, Hist. 10 

-Julius Solinus an imitator of. Hist. 219 
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Pliny the Elder on burning-glasses used by physicians as cauteries. Hist. 247 

-, treatment of dental caries, quoted, Hist. 20 , 21 

Pluriglandular disorder, diseases in reality complexes due to, Med. 46 

Pneumococcal infection of pharynx and larynx, case of (P. Turner and W. M. Mollison), 
Laryng. 13 

-treatment by sensitized vaccines, Med. 80 

--infections other than pneumonia, treatment by vaccines, Med. 102 

Pneumococcus infection, injection of colloidal metals producing resistance to, R.S.M. Loct. 47 

-infections, treatment by vaccines disappointing, Med. 104 

-vaccine (autogenous), difliculty in application, Med. 100 

-, good effects of, in case where drainage not possible, Med. 82 

-(stock) must generally be employed, Med. 100 

-, value of, in pneumococcal infections, Med. 109 

-, see ToxcDmia^ pneumococcal 

Pneumonia, acute, treatment by sensitized vaccines, Med. 89 

-and encephalitis cerebelli, case of (L. G. Guthrie), Child. 120 

--(aspiration) following trivial operation on nose, Aua'sth. 53 

-, lobar, lymphocytosis in. Mod. 128 

-, mycosic tumours disappearing in course of fatal attack, Derm. 198 

-, pathological changes in thyroid due to, Path, 51, 52 

-, relative frequency after operations in Trendelenburg and horizontal postures, An»sth. 43 

-, treatment by vaccines, Med. 89, 90, 96, 98 

--, dosage, Med. 101 

-, effect on crisis, Med. 101 

-on delirium, Med. 102 

-on pulse, Med. 102 

-on temperature, Med. 102 

--, results, Med. 99, 100 

Pnoumonoconiosis, nodular disseminated, exclusion of tubercular pathogenesis in, Path. 155 
-, museum specimens. Path. 150-153 

-, pigment in dust-knots, how transferred from bronchial mucosa, Path. 154, 155 

-, points of resemblance to tuberculosis, Path. 153 

-to pulmonary tuberculosis. Path. 153 

-, super-addition of pulmonary tuberculosis on. Path. 154 

-, tuberculoid (S. G. Shattock), Path. 147 

Poison, acquired tolerance of Mithridates to, Hist. 28 

-, antidote against, taken by Mithridates, Hist. 28 

Poisons, allusions to, in Greek .Anthology, Hist. 42 

--, destruction by liver, Bain. 2 , 4 

-, see also Waters (poisonous) 

Polano, CcX*sarean section under spinal ahicsthosia, with safety to child, Obst. 241 
Polarimcter for optical test of diagnosis of pregnancy, Obst. 29, 42 
Polio-encephalitis, association of nystagmus with, Neur., Ophth., and Otol, xxxi 
-, case of (J. W. Carr), Child. 68 

Poliomyelitis, anterior, acute, causing paralysis of muscles. Elect. 42, 43 
-, pathological changes in thyroid due to, Path. 54 

-, paralysis of abdoihinal muscle.s, collapse of lung (G. A. Sutherland), Child. 31 

——, human and experimental, minute anaerobic, globoid micro-organism derived from 
R.S.M. Lect. 19 

-of extensive distribution with dislocation of left hip (H. C. Rlmslio), Orth. 209 

-, small epidemic of, near I^eddington (P. B. Roth), Orth. 47 

-, clinical notes of cases, Orth. 47, 52, 53 

----—--, possible transmission by stable-ffy {Siovwxys calcitrajis), Ortb. 49 50 

-, proximity of stables, Orth. 49 

-, virus of, causing toxic polyneuritis (F. E. Batteto), Neur. 23 

-, cultivation (bibliography), R.S.M. Lect. 29 
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Politzer’s bag in treatment of acute frontal sinus empyema, Laryng. 145 
Polyarthritis, pyrexial, acute, treatment by streptococcus vaccine, Med. 84, 85 
Polycythasmia rubra, case of (H. MacCormac), Derm. 118 

-with chronic rhinitis (E. A. Peters), Laryng. 41 

Polyglandular therapy, Therap. 28, 33 

Polyneuritis, toxic, due to virus of poliomyelitis (F. E. Batten), Neur. 23 

-, grouping together of diseases and medical drugs producing, Therap. 13 

Polypharmacy, treatment by phylacogens, instance of, Med. 93 
Polypi, multiple, of colon becoming carcinomatous (Ivor Back), Proct. 193 

-, of rectum and colon (Lionel E. C. Norbury), Proct. 195 

-^ and large intestine (P. Purnivall), Proct. 245 

Polypus, rectal, four cases of, in one family (A. F. Hertz), Proct. 255 
Poraponius Mela, quotations from, by Solinus, Hist. 219 

Poole, Robert (Theophilus Philanthropes, 1708-52), frontispiece with theological subject to 
“ Physical Vade-mecum” (1741) of. Hist. 209 
PooLEY, G. H.—Discussion on nystagmus, Neur., Opth., and Otol. Ixxxii 

-, two cases of miners’ nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xix 

Poorer classes, medical supervision of pregnancy among women of, Obst. 277 

-, thrifty and self-respecting, reluctance to come for tuberculosis dispensary treatment, 

Epid. 62 

Porridge as medium of suspension for barium sulphate meals, Electr. 12 

-for bismuth meal, Electr. 8, 9, 18 

Portal circulatory .system benefited by chlorinated waters, Bain. 20 
Port Swettonham, drainage of, reduction of malaria through, Plpid. 109 
Post-mortem appearance of 4(X) bodies after carbon monoxide poisoning in Sengbenydd 
explosion, Neur. 65 

-examinations, death certificates generally issued prior to, Epid. 164 

-, dread of, in England during eighteenth century,.Hist. 212 

-during eighteenth century, caricatures illustrating, Hist. 212 

Posture, change of, during prolonged aneesthetization, necessity for, An^sth. 49 

-, elevated, during operations on brain and spinal cord during general aneesthesia 

Antesth. 40 

-, horizontal, in general arifpsthesia, advantages of Trendelenburg posture over, Anapsth. 

48, 49 

-in dental chair under general antesthesia, Anaesth. 41 

-in relation to general amesthesia, discussion on, Aiiiesth. 39-56 

-of sleeping child, Anjcsth. 39 

-, lateral, in operations on nose and throat during general anaesthesia, Aiiiesth, 51, 53, 54 

-, post operative, Amesth. 46, 47 

-, semi-recumbent, in dental operations, danger of, Ansesth. 41 

-, sitting, administration of chloroform in, Anaesth. 49, 51 

-during general amesthesia, bath towels as support, Ansesth. 52 

-, in operations on nose and throat, during general ansesthesia, Anoesth. 50, 51 

-under general anaesthesia, Aneesth. 41, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52 

--, interference with respiration avoided by, Anaesth. 50, 51 

PotJissium chloride, action when taken internally, Bain. 20 

Potatoes producing polyneuritis in pigeons, Therap. 14 

Potter, J. Col’bro. —Perithelioma of pharynx, Laryng. 187 

Potts, G.—Laryngeal case for diagnosis, Laryng. 39 

Pouehes, pharyngeal, X-ray photographs of (VV. Milligan), Laryng. 173 

-, post-cricoidal, skiagrams and pictures of (W. Hill), Laryng. 28 

Poultices, application of, references to, in Babyloiiian-As.syrian medicine. Hist. 170, 171 
Poulton, Professor K. B., F.K.S., definition of species, as entomologist. Path. 3 
Poulton, E. I\—Observations on COj in alveolar air of diabetics in relation to onset of 
coma, with demonstration of Fridericia’s method of measuring it clinically, Mod. 171 
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Powell, H. Fitzgerald.—D iscussion on case of aural vertigo, Otol. 27 

-, discussion on case of haematoma auris, Otol. 56 

-of laryngeal neoplasm, Laryng. 72 

-of lateral sinus thrombosis with pyaemia, Otol. 15 

---on ossiculectomy, Otol. 51 

-on cases of thickening of palate and larynx, Laryng. 54 

-on hyperostosis of skull and exostosis of meatus, Otol. 59 

-on intraiiasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 165 

--on new Kustachian bougie, Otol. 13 

-pattern of knife and cartilage scissors for submucous resection of septum, 

Laryng. 18 

---on pharyngeal diverticula, Laryng. 30 

-on pin in pharyngeal space. Laryng. 68 

-on sarcoma of nasopharynx treated by radium, Laryng. .35 

-on specimens from case of laryngo-fissure, T^aryng. 198 

-on stenosis of external auditory meatins, Otol. 66 

-- on tumour of right vocal cord, Laryng. 17 

_on two cases of acute suppurative frontal sinusitis, due to bathing, Laiyng. 117 

-on vascular fibromata removed from larynx by indirect method, Laryng. 194 

Power, D’Arcy.—O n the cause of Oliver Goldsmith's death, Hist. 97 

PoYNTON, F. J.—Case for diagnosis, congenital morbus cordis or erythrsemia (?), Child. .36 
-, case for diagnosis, curvature and stiffness of spine, Neur. 28 

-of cleido-cranio-dysostosis with signs pointing to pressure on the brachial plexus 

by rudimentary right clavicle, Clin. 50 

-of osteogenesis imperfecta illustrating high fever after fracture with fragments 

not displaced, Child. 34 

_j discussion on enlargement of spleen in children. Child. 51 

_on malignant disease after radium treatment, Clin. 48 

_^ three cases of alopecia areata in children in .same family, Child. 36 

_, Armstrong, R. R., and Nabarro. D. N.—Contribution to the study of a group of cases 

of chronic recurrent diarrhoea in childhood (bibliography), Med, 10-32 
Practitioners, ancient medical, swift desi^atch of patients by, satires on. Hist. 11 
Prague, percentage of stillbirths in, Epid. 90 

Pratt, J. H., and Boltwood, B. B., radio-activity of Hot Springs, Arkansas, quoted, Bain. 
28, 29 

Praxagoras, epigram on statue of, Hist. 8 

_^ importance of pulse in diagnosis and therapeutics first insisted on by, Hist. 8 

Precipitin reactions, Path. 14 

Precocity, sexual, how produced in female, Obst. 93 
----in males, Obst. 93 

“ Pre-eclampsia” at twenty-fourth week, Caesarean section (V. Bonney), Obst. 118 
Pregnancy, administration of tuberculin in. Obst. 294, 296 
-, autolysis of placenta in, Obst. 346 

_J blood-serum in, containing ferment specific to placental albumin, Obst. 36 

_, production of protective ferment in, by placental tissue, Obst. 35 

_^ changes in, influenced by ovaries, thyroid, pituitary and suprarenals, Obst. 53 

-, complicated by disease resembling pityriasis rosea, Derm. 138 

_by heart disease, treatment by Ciesarcan section under spinal ana*sthesia (J. 

Barris), Obst. 238-242 

-complicating pityriasis rosea. Derm. 125 

_—diagnosis of, hieinolysed serum cannot be used for, Obst. 34, 44 
-, diseases of, enumeration of, Obst. 280 

-, duration of, determination from examination of child’s body, Epid. 93 

-, falsification of, Epid. 100 

-, early, exacerbation of exophthalmic goitre in, Obst. 291 
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Pregnancy (ectopic), serum diagnosis of, Obst. 87 

-, effect of destruction of corpus luteum in early stages of, Obst. 66 

-, enlargement of thyroid gland in, Obst. 82 

-, seen only during later months, Obst. 86, 87 

-, exophthalmic goitre arising during, Obst. 72 

-, fibroids complicat^g red degeneration in, Obst. 223 

-, in subjects of exophthalmic goitre rare, Obst. 71 

-, but when present aggravates disease, Obst. 71, 72 

-, medical supervision among poor women, advocacy of, Obst. 277 

-, multiple myomectomy in sixth month of, labour at term (C. Lockyor), Obst. 221 

-, myomectomy during, justiheation for, discussed, Obst. 224, 225 

-, nutrition of mother during, bad or good, several effects, Obst. 282 

-, ovarian secretion in, Obst. 66 

-, ovulation during, Obst. 96 

-, pathology of, need for research in, Obst. 280 

-, quiescence of pulmonary tuberculosis during, tendency to relapse afterwards, Obst. 

92, 93 

-, relation to immunity production, Obst. 290, 291 

-^ serum diagnosis of (R. L. Mackenzie Wallis and H. Williamson), Obst. 28-46 

-, clinical aspects (H. Williamson), Obst. 36-42 

-, in abdominal and pelvic tumours of doubtful nature, Obst. 38 

-, in chorionepithelioma, Obst. 39 

-, in chronic nephritis, Obst. 41 

-, positive results, Obst. 38, 39, 41 

-^ thyroid insufficiency in, Ohst. 70 

-, eclampsia due to, Obst. 70 

-(toxic), relation of immunity reactions to, Obst. 291 

-^ toxicoses of, ferments of, tested by application of complement-fixation test in, Obst. 43 

-, tubal, villi independent of foetal blood, Obst. 319, 821 

-, use of thyroid extract in, Obst. 82 

-, voluntary notification of, Obst. 277 

-with utero-rectal adenomyoma, with extensive decidual metaplasia (W. S. A. Griffith), 

Ohst. 389 

Pregnant women, distress and torture sometimes endured by, Obst. 281, 282 

-, effect of working at industrial trades on, Obst. 271 

Pre-matemity wards, advocacy of, Obst. 277 
Premolars, congenital absence of (L. Harwood), Odont. 30 
Prescriptions, checking of, Therap. 18 

-, specimens of, from Babylonian-Assyrian medicine, Hist. 162 

Present reality, nature of concrete feeling of, Psych. 107 
Prey, search for, an instinctive, not a reflex act, Psych. 82 
Priapus, epigrams in Greek Anthology on. Hist. 40 

Pbideaux, W. db C.—Note on Nathaniel Highmore, M.D., and his memorial tablet. Hist. 106 

-, some skulls in the Bronze Age, Odont. 87 

Priestley, Sir W., intra-uterine death, quoted, Obst. 263 
Priests of Asklepios, Hist. 66, 70 

Primipara, death of, epigram of Dioscorides relating to. Hist. 32, 33 
Primiparse among native Indian women, liability to phthisis, Epid. 211 
Prince de Cond4 (Spa), chalybeate waters of, keeping qualities compared with these of waters 
of Pyrmont, Bain. 23 

Pringle, J. J.—Case of extensive carcinoma of the face occurring in the course of a 
xerodermia pigmentosa treated by a massive dose of radium. Derm. 149-165 

-, case of Fordyce’s disease. Derm. 48 

-, of mycosis fungoides, Derm. 25 

-a tumeurs d’embl^e. Derm. 155, 158 
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Pringlh, J, J.—Case of mycosis fungoides in man, aged 64, Derm. 187 

-, case of mycosis fungoides shown by (1887), Derm. 191. 

-of parapsoriasis en plaques, Derm. 187 

-, discussion on adenoma sebaceum, Derm. 260 

-on bilateral telangiectases, Derm. 181 

-on ease for diagnosis, Derm. 70, 266 ^ 

-(adult urticaria pigmentosa). Derm. 25 

--epithelioma. Derm. 80 

-, (?) xanthoma multiplex. Derm. 280 

-of acne agminata, Derm. 167 

-varioliformis. Derm. 4, 81 

-of acute lupus erythematosus, Derm. 272 

——-of angioma serpiginosum. Derm. 160 

-of bullous ichthyosis. Derm. 255 

-of disseminated lupus erythematosus, Derm. 82 

-of double primary chancres of lips and neo-salvarsan erythema toxicum. 

Derm. 178 

-of epidermolysis bullosa congenita. Derm, 30 

-of erytbromelalgia. Derm. 172 

-of granuloma annulare with subcutaneous nodules. Derm. 164 

-of leiomyoma, Derm. 262 

-of lichen planus atrophicus. Derm. 259 

-of (?) lichen verrucosus, Derm. 89 

-of multiple idiopathic pigment sarcoma (so-called) of Kaposi, Derm. 10 

-lupus vulgaris. Derm. 21 

-subcutaneous fibromata. Derm. 162 

-symmetrical painful fatty tumours with pigmentation, Derm. 270 

-of mycosis fungoides. Derm. 15, 23, 285 

--of nsevus linearis bilateralis. Derm. 12 

--of parapsoriasis en plaques, Derm. 66 

-of patchy erythematous eruption for diagnosis. Derm. 287 

-of persistent erythema of erythromegalic type. Derm. 185 

-of pityriasis rosea with some unusual characters, Derm. 275 

--rubra pilaris. Derm. 73 

-of purpura. Derm. 184 

-of radio-dermatitis, Derm. 77 

-of Raynaud’s disease accompanied by onychia, Derm. 3 

-of recurrent eruption on legs, Derm^ 169 

-of Schamberg’s disease. Derm. 274 

-of syphilis showing Noguchi’s luetm reaction. Derm. 41 

-of very unusual character. Derm. 46 

-of syphilitic macrocheilia. Derm. 60 

-of tuberculides, Derm. 38 

-of unusual lupus erythematosus, Derm. 20 

---of vegetating syphilide. Derm. 53 

- of vesicating urticaria. Derm. 14 

-of xantho-erythrodermia perstans, Derm. 17 

-on congenital hyperkeratosis. Dorm. 54 

-on diabetes insipidus with papular and nodular xanthoma. Dorm. 262 

-on favus, Derm. 263 

-on idiopathic multiple pigment sarcoma (so-called) of Kaposi, Derm. 290 

—-on lupus erythematosus, Derm. 60 

-on mycosis fungoides, Derm. 205, 210, 227-234 

-— on lichen spinulosus with lichen planus, Derm. 58 

-on new radiometer for Sabouraud’s pastilles, Derm. 34 
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Pringle, J. J.—Discussion on Paget’s disease of the nipple, Derm. 256 

-, discussion on pellagra with skin eruptions, Derm. 244 

-on stomatitis neurotica chronica, Derm. 63 

--on unusual lichenoid eruption. Derm. 66 

-, mycosic tumours disappearing in course of fatal attack of pneumonia, quoted. Derm. 198 

-^ pityriasis rosea and syphilis, quoted. Derm. 134 

_, presidential remarks at close of session, Derm. 267 

-, report on case of epidermolysis bullosa. Derm. 47 

Pringle, Kerr.— Discussion on osteophytes and exostoses in gout and rheumatism, Bain. 67 
Prinzing, F., high death-rate from cancer of stomach and esophagus, Epid. 125, 150 
PritchaIid, Eric. —Abnormal cysts on shoulders, Child. 67 

-^ discussion on need for research in ante-natal pathology, Obst. 291 

-, specimen of double hydro-ureter (congenital) in an infant. Child 68. 

Pritchard, Urban. —Discussion on case of herpes zoster of the auricle and mastoid region, 
Otol. 35 

-, discussion on deformities of both external ears in a boy, Otol. 42 

-on hyperostosis of skull and exostosis of meatus, Otol. 59 

-on lateral sinus thrombosis with external rectus paralysis, Otol. 18 

-on sections of labyrinth and middle ear showing ankylosis of the stapes, Otol. 41 

Procidentia of rectum, complete, total excision for (W. E. Miles), Proct. 247 
Procolitia, healing well at, Hist. 191 

Proctitis, haemorrhagic, case of (P. L. Mummery), Proct. 71 

-with notes of cases (P. L. Mummery), Proct. 77 

Prognosis in traumatic neuroses, untoward factors, Neur. 11 

Projection, mechanism of, exhibited in case of paranoid dementia praecox, Psych. 101 

Pronephros, representing kidney in Myzine^ Obst. 4 

Prone posture in treatment of acute dilatation of stomach, Anaesth. 47 

Prosopothoracopagus (thoracopagus approaching to prozygosis), (H. Macnaughton Jones), 
Obst. 349 

Prostitution and public baths, close association between, in classical antiquity. Hist. 48, 49 

-, close association of alcoholism with, in classical antiquity, Hist. 41 

Protagon, ir-granules of Reich composed of, Neur. 34 
Protective instinct, excitement by sex-instinct, Psych. 70 

-and sex-instinct, essential difference between. Psych. 71 

Protein (repair material), deficiency of diet in, Therap. 7 

-molecule, building up of. Path. 13 

-, out of amino-acids, Path. 13 

Proteins in composition of bacteria. Path. 14 

Protoplasm, mucoid swelling of, following too rapid hypochloruration and hyperchloruration, 
Bain. 21 

-, stimulant of, initial effect of chloroform that of, Ana?sth. 64 

Protozoal diseases, blood-count of sympathetic ophthalmitis compared with that of, Ophth. 
88, 89 

-infections difficult to eradicate, Therap. 46 

-organisms, morphological modifications, M.B.L. 50, R.S.M. Lect. 5 

Prozygosis, thoracopagus approaching to (prosopothoracopagus), (PI. Macnaughton Jones), 
Obst. 349 

Prunes, value of, in relief of constipation, known amongst Romans, Hist. 25 
Prurigo, or pseudo-lcukoemic prurigo associated with lymphadenoma (Hodgkin’s disease). 
Derm. 199 

Pruritus, connexion with oral sepsis, Odont. 71 

-, onset of mycosis fungoides with. Derm. 194 

-ani associated with Hodgkin’s disease, Derm. 213, 219 

Psammoma, Virchow’s use of term. Path. 139 
Pseudo-coxalgia, Calve’s, case of (J. E. H. Roberts), Orth. 203 
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Pseudo-hermaphrodite (male) passing for woman, Obst. 50 

Pseudo-hypertrophic dystrophy, presenting some unusual features (F. M. R. Walshc), Nour. 29 
Pseudo-leuksemia, see Hodgkin's disease 

-of von Jaksch, see An^cemia, splenic, of infancy 

Pseudo-nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixx 
Pseudo-tuberculosis hyalina testis (S. G. Shattock), Path. 147 

-, sep also Testicle^ hyaline pseudo-tuberculosis of 

-, pulmonary, non-infective, Path. 148 

-, streptotrichia of human peritoneum, how re-named, Path. 148 

-, term discarded in human infectious disease. Path. 148 

-may be retained for small group of non-infective nodular lesions. Path. 148 

Psoriasis and exfoliative dermatitis lapsing into dermatitis herpetiformis (H. C. Semou), 
Derm. 173 

-associated with arthritis (T. L. Ellis and H. D. Rolleston), Clin. 153 

-with thrombosis of inferior vena cava, case of (J. L. Bunch), Derm. 257 

—— hypertrophicus, early synomym for mycosis fungoides, Derm. 190, 191 

-in very young infant, case of (H. Davis), Derm. 85 

-mistaken for pityriasis rosea. Derm. 135 

-, mycosis fungoides commencing like. Derm. 222 

-, seborrhoea corporis and pityriasis rosea not to be confused together, Derm. 142, 143 

Psychasthenia, climacteric, treatment with orchitic extract, Obst. 94 
Psychiatry, importance of sexual instinct in study of. Psych. 65 
Psychical or emotional explosion, manifestation of shock, Neur. 4 
Psycho-analytic feeling, libido of. Psych. 107 

Psychologists, want of agreement as to nature of instinct among. Psych. G6, 74 
Psychopathic patients, residence in London good for, Bain. 39 
Psychotherapy, rational, Bain. 41 
Ptero-follicular cyst, Path. 129 

Puberty, castration in male after, no morphological change, Med. 44 

-before, results, Med. 44, 45 

-, delayed, in females, causes of, Obst. 60 

-, obesity accompanying, Obst. 60 

-, treatment at early stage important, Obst. 60 

-with thyroid extract, Obst. 60 

-, development of sexual activity at. Psych. 99 

-, functions of calcium salts before and after, Obst. 51 

-, precocious, disappearance of signs upon removal of ovarian tumour, Obst. 59 

-, in females, Obst. 58. 96 

-^ with suprarenal hypemephromata, Obst. 58, 59 

-, male, with suprarenal hypemephromata, Obst. 58 

-, see also PrecociUjj sexual 

-, menorrhagia of, cause of, suggested, Obst. 82 

-, removal of ovaries before, effect of, Med. 45 

Public health, medals relating to, Hist. 194 

-work, value of sugar reactions of streptococci in. Path. 10, 11 

Pudding-face type of dyspituitarism, Electr. 49, 51, 52, 57 

Pueblos of New Mexico, vapour baths among. Hist. 190 

Puerperal eclampsia, absence with retention of placenta, Obst. 345, 347 

-, aetiology of (J. Young), Obst. 307 

-, bibliography, Obst. 344 

-, general summarj^ Obst. 343, 344 

-, albuminuria and placental disease, relation between, Obst. 308 

-, clinical manifestation exhibits two different types, Obst. 342 

-, experimental reproduction in lower animals, Obst. 334 

-, autolysis of placenta, Obst. 337, 338 
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Puerperal eclampsia, experimental reproduction in lower animals, control experiments, 
Obst. 339 

-- technique and general method, Obst. 337 

—-in relation to thyroid insufficiency in pregnancy, Obst. 70 

-placenta in case of (Plate I), Obst. 312 

-, placental infarcts in cases of, Obst. 324, 325 

-, poison in placenta, probable source of, Obst. 307 

-, resident in chorionic elements, Obst. 307 

-, post-par turn, Obst, 308 

-, how accounted for, Obst. 345, 347 

-, relation of accidental haemorrhage to, Obst. 326 

-, threatened. Caesarean section in cas.e of (V. Bonney), Obst. 119 

-, toxaemia of, association with uterine contents, Obst. 307, 308 

--, toxin of, action similar to that of adrenalin on circulation, Obst. 345 

-, as product of putrefactive changes in uterine cavity, Obst. 346 

-treatment by vaginal Caesarean section (T. G. Stevens), Obst. 185 

-mortality, probably high in classical antiquity, Hist. 32 

-, references to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 32 

-sepsis, late, serum diagnosis to test presence of placental remains in uterus, Obst. 41 

-toxaemia, acute, placenta from case of (Plate II), Obst. 314 

-, association of haemorrhage in placenta with, Obst. 322 

--, relation of placental infarcts to, Obst. 309 

-toxaemias, incidence of, phase character in, Obst. 291 

-, work of, at Obstetrical and Gynaecological Section, summarized, Obst. 264 

Pulmonary disease followed by arthritis of left shoulder-joint, case of (A. E. Mortimer Woolf), 
Child. 118 

Pulp, dental bacteria in, protective agency of sound dentine against, Odont. 32 

-, varieties of, referred to, Odont. 32, 33 

-, capping of, iodoform as ingredient for, Odont. 35 

-, devitalization, Odont. 34 

-, indications for, Odont. 36 

-, unnecessary, in dental caries, Odont. 12, 13 

-, exposed, capping of, Odont. 33 

-, in second stage of pulpitis, Odont. 20 

-, function of, Odont. 11 

-, irritated and inflamed, action of oil of cloves on, Odont. 35 

-, recuperation and protective powers, Odont. 13, 14 

--, removal, indications for, often imperfect, Odont. 32 

-, sterilization of, in second stage of pulpitis, antiseptics for, Odont. 19 

-, treatment, conservative (S. P. Mummery), Odont. 11-20 

-, discussion on, Odont. 32-36 

-, indications for, often imperfect, Odont. 32 

--j when dangerous, Odont. 32 

-, youthful subjects best suited for, Odont. 35 

-with zinc oxide and eugenol, Odont. 34 

-, iodoform and dentalone, Odont. 36 

Pulp-chamber, abscess cavity present in, with formation of secondary dentine, Odont. 16, 17 

-, carious and secondary dentine in, Odont. 15, 16 

-, formation of secondary dentine in, Odont. 14 

---j joining together two halves of fractured tooth, Odont. 14 

Pulpitis, pain unreliable as indication of, Odont. 36 
-, stages of, Odont. 17 

-, treatment by neutralizing action of alkalies, Odont. 33 

-in first stage, Odont. 18 

-, precautions in, Odont. 18 
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Pulpitis, treatment in second stage, Odont. 18, 19 
Pulp-stones, formation of, Odont. 18. 33 
Pulsation, abdominal, with dilatation murmurs, Med. 194 
Pulse, bigeminal, Anjosth. 59 

-, disturbance of, not following section of vagus nerve, Ansesth. 79 

-, question of watching under light chloroform anaesthesia, Anaesth. 71 

Pulse-rate, increase of, as guide to diagnosis of ruptured intestine, Surg. 88 
Punctum lachrymale, supernumerary, and canaliculus (bibliography), Ophth. 142 
-, case of. Ophth. 141 

Punjab, use of term “ tap-dikh *’ in, to denote pulmonary tuberculosis, Epid. 197, 219 
Puppies, effect of extirpation of thymus gland on. Child. 191 
Purgative action of saline waters, Bain. 20 

Purkinje’s phenomenon, examination of albinos for, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxx 
Purse Caundle Church, Dors(?t. memorial of Nathaniel Highmore in. Hist. 106 
PuRSLOW, C. E.—Discussion on bones removed from uterus after miscarriage, Obst. 302 
-, fibroid uterus with red degeneration and early gestation, Obst. 300 

-, uterus with multiple fil}roid, showing gestation sac situated over internal os (placenta 

praevia) and empty decidual cavity in upper half of uterus, Obst. 300 
Pus, entry of, into lungs in operations on upper air-passages, prevention of, Ana?sth. 53 
Pustular infections of skin, chronic, cause of, Med. 107 

-, treatment by dilute sulphuric acid, Med. 107 

Putrefaction, food in state of, antiseptic effect of hydrochloric acid on, Odont. 73 

-, effect of ingestion on gastro-intestinal tract, Odont. 72, 73 

Putrefactive changes in uterine cavity, toxin of eclampsia as product of, Obst. 34G 
Pyaemia, in case of lateral sinus thrombosis (F. F. Muecke), Otol. 14 

Pyelitis, acute, due to Bacillus coH, treatment by injection of bacilli with recovery, Med. 94 

-, benefited by calcic or magnesic w^aters, Bain. 19 

Pyelography, assistance in interpretation of X-ray shadows, Surg. GO 

-dangers of, Surg. 60, 61 

-, diagnosis by, of hydronephrosis, Surg. 60 

-, of renal tumours, Surg. 60 

-followed by cauterization of mucous membrane of renal pelvis, Surg. 61 

-by rupture of renal pelvis, Surg. 61 

-, technique of, points in, Surg. 66, 67 

-, value of, Surg. 263, 264 

-, see also below, Pyelo-radiography 

Pyelonephritis, treatment by vaccines, Med. 109 
Pyelo-radiography, anaesthetic should not be employed in, Surg. 17 

-(bibliography), Surg. 40 

-, catheterization of ureters in, Surg. 17 

—, caution in advising, Surg. 35 
-, clinical study of (F. Kidd), Surg. 16 

-, diagnosis between abdominal and renal tumours by, Surg, 20, 38 

-by, value of, Surg. 66 

-, differential, of abdominal tumours from hydronephrosis’or renal grow th, Surg, G2 

-, of normal renal pelvis from suspected hydronephrosis, Surg. 62 

-^ of congenital malformations of urinary tract, Surg. 18, 19 

-, of dilatation of renal pelvis, Surg. 19, 20 

-, of gall-stone, confirmed by operation, Surg. 63 

-of renal tumours by, Surg. 21, 38 

—, experimental studies (E. C. Lindsay), Surg. 16, 27, 29 

-, history of discovery, Surg. 17 

-, injection of collargol into renal pelvis in, Surg. 17 

-of colloid silver oxide (cargeiitos) into renal pelvis in, Surg. 18 

-, position of renal calculus as shown by, Surg. 40 
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Pyelo-radiography, renal pelvis must be kept full of collargol during exposure, Surg. 42 

-, results in congenital abnormalities of kidney, Surg. 35 

-in dilatation of kidney, inflammatory, Surg. 38 

-, mechanical, Surg. 36 

-, single kidney undiscoverable at operations without aid of, Surg. 16, 19 

-, stage for taking skiagrams in process of, Surg. 17, 18 

-, technique of, Surg. 17 

-, conclusions respecting, Surg. 35 

-, injection with solution opaque to X-rays, Surg. 17, 35 

-, radiographic (S. Gilbert Scott), Surg. 16, 41 

-, value of, lantern slides illustrating (S. G. Scott), Electr. 3 

-in diagnosis between pyonephrosis and perinephric abscess, Surg. 22, 23 

-between stone in kidney and ureter, Surg. 22 

-of cause of renal pain, Surg. 21, 40 

--of dilatation of an ureter, Surg. 22 

-, X-ray couch for use in, Surg. 41 

Pye-Smith, P. H., F.R.S., differential diagnosis between Hodgkin’s disease, leuka?mia and 
mycosis fungoides, quoted, Derm. 223, 224 
Pylorus, congenital, hypertrophic stenosis of (E. Cautley), Child. 92 

-case of so-called (P. Langmead), Child. 93 

-, obstruction, mistaken diagnosis, from over-dose of barium meals, Electr. 16, 17 

--, stenosis of, in relation to gastro-jej unostomy, Surg. 215, 222 

Pyometra, relation of, to syphilis, Obst. 128 

Pyonephrosis and perinephric abscess, diagnosis between, by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 22, 23 

-due to renal calculus, Surg. 264, 266 ' 

- 1 tiow differing from hydronephrosis from kinked ureter, Surg. 265 

Pyorrha3a alveolaris, advanced, with carcinoma of stomach, in girl, aged 16, Odont. 46 

- 1 arrest of process, wrong notions as to, Odont. 66, 67 

- 1 bad state of, co-existent with good health, Odont. 64 

-> cancer cases compared with non-cancer (control) cases as to frequency of, Odont. 

41-44 

-» c^se of rheumatoid arthritis twice cured by removal of septic teeth, Odont. 21, 28 

-, form of dental sepsis, Odont. 62 

-, long-standing, frequency in cancer oases, Odont. 89-41 

-, proliferation of spirochsetes in, M.B.L. 64 

- 1 seriousness of, now more generally recognized by public, Odont. 65 

-» spirochtetes possibly principal cause of, M.B.L. 66 

-, treatment of, Odont. 66 

-, by extraction of teeth, Odont. 67, 68, 70 

-» determined by condition of patient’s health, Odont. 67 

-, conservative, Odont. 68, 71 

-with vaccines, Med. 97 

-> see also Periodontal disease ; Sepsis^ oral 

Pyosalpinx in accessory Fallopian tube (H. Macnaughton-Jones), Obst. 1 
Pyrexia, cold-bath treatment of, practised among Moquis Indians of California, Hist. 189 
Pyriform fossa and arytseno-epiglottic fold, carcinoma of, removed by transthyroid pharyngc- 
tomy (W. Howarth), Laryng. 209 

Pyrmont, chalybeate waters of, keeping qualities of waters of Schwalbach and Prince do 
Cond6 (Spa) compared with those of, Bain. 23 


Quack doctor, epitaph on, Hist. 202 

Quackery rampant in Rome (50-100 a.d.). Hist. 16 

Quacks, epigrams in dispraise of. Hist. 203 

Quain’s Anatomy (hepatocystic ducts), quoted. Path. 24 
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Queensland, registration of stillbirths not compulsory in, Epid. 89 
de Quervain, slightness of symptoms of ruptured intestine, quoted, Surg. 88 
Quinine, action in malaria, that of emetine in amoebiasis comparable with, Therap. 47 
-, effect on amoebae, Therap. 46 

-, prophylactic administration against malaria at Panama, R.S.M. Lect. 37, 38 


Rabbit bone, removal from larynx by suspension laryngoscopy (D. McKenzie), Laryng. 203 
Rabbit's serum immunized with pure cultures of Treponema pallidum containing specific 
agglutinins and complement-binding antibodies, R.S.M. Lect. 9 

-testicles, syphiloma of, use for cultivation of Treponema pallidum^ R.S.M. Lect. 7 

Rabbits, blood formula constant, Therap. 63 

-^ central nervous system, refractory to syphilitic invasion, R.S.M. Lect. 23 

-, inoculation experiments with, to determine paths of infection. Path. 87, 94 

-, to determine virulence of cultivation of virus of rabies, R.S.M. Lect. 12, 13, 16-18 

-with syphilitic tissue, R.S.M. Lect. 7 

-with Treponema pallidum, repeated five months later, results, R.S.M. Lect. 23 

-^ production of osteomalacia in, Obst. 74 

-of syphilitic keratitis in, R.S.M. Lect. 22 

-, strain of Treponema pallidum exhibiting invasive property in, R.S.M. Lect. (footnote), 22 

-transmission of cultures of Treponema pallidum found in brains of general paralytics 

to, R.S.M. Lect. 20 

-^ two, injected subcutaneously with arsenic, effect on each, Therap. 57 

_—, various, relative concentration of drug in blood of, Therap. 66 

Rabies, virus of (bibliography), R.S.M. Lect. 29 

-, cultivation, R.S.M. Lect. 10 

-, details of method, R.S.M. Lect. 10 

-, experimental determination of virulence, R.S.M. Lect. 12 

-, results, R.S.M. Lect. 14, 16 

-, cultures, morphological element in, R.S.M. Lect. 18 

-, photomicrographs of, R.S.M. Lect. 11-17 

-, demonstration of pure cultures in (Hideyo Noguchi), R.S.M. Lect. 3 

-, peculiar bodies found in, R.S.M. Lect. 18 

Race as factor in mortality-rate of pulmonary tuberculosis, Epid. 76 
Racial distribution of traumatic neuroses, Neur. 10, 11 
Raccoon, albinotic, ohoroido-retinal degeneration in nystagmus, Ophth. 21 
Radclipfe, J. a. D., and de Wesselow, O. L. V.—The diagnosis of pulmonary' tuberculosis 
Med. 169-170 

Radio-active emanation, inhalation of air saturated with, Bain. 31 

Radio-activity (artificial) of water for therapeutic purposes, methods of producing, Bain. 29, 30 

-, no proportionate advantage over natural source, Bain. 32 

-of mineral springs, Bain. 28-32 

-, loss on cooling of water, Bain. 32 

-, method of determining, Bain. 28 

—-, strength of, effects of treatment show no relation to, Bain. 32 

-of water for therapeutic purposes, methods of producing, apparatus for, Bain. 29, 30 

-, unit of measurement, Bain. 29 

Radio-dermatitis of face, case of, (?) tuberculide (W. K. Sibley), Derm. 74 

Radiographic emanation, deposit of bar^gine in places exposed to, Bain. 31 

Radiography, history of X-ray Department in St. Thomas’s Hospital (A. D. Reid), Electr '^3 

-, value of, in diagnosis and treatment of neurological conditions, discussion, Electr. 36-62 

-, see also Pyelo-radiography 

Radiological Congress, Brussels (1911), adoption of Curie unit of measurement of radio¬ 
activity at, Bain. 29 

Radiometer, new, for Sabouraud’s pastilles, Derm. 30 
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Radium and uranium, associated proportion in radio active minerals, Bain, 28, 29 

-applied before excision in cancer of rectum (C. J. Symonds), Clin. 152 

-emanations in mycosis furigoides, Derm. 223 

-in treatment of sarcoma of nasopharynx (S. ITastings), Laryug. 33 

-(A. J. Martineau), Laryng. 32 

--(H. Tilley), Laryng. 31 

-, gamma-rays of, clianges in malignant tumours on exposure to (A. C. ^lorson), Path. 97 

—--, effect on carcinoma cells, Path. 99, 100 

——, injection of, in Hodgkin’s disease, Child. 110 

-, massive dose, in treatment of extensive carcinoma of face occurring in course of 

xerodermia pigmentosa (J. J. Pringle), Derm. 149-155 

-, mixing with gelatine for injection into body, Bain. 30 

-, radiation from, in platinum tubes, Electr. 97 

-rays as used clinically, measurements of (S. Russ), Electr. 92 

-—, diminution in intensity of, in penetrating tissues, Electr. 99 

-, treatment by, cases of malignant disease after (T. H. Kellock), Clin. 44 

-, of cancer, points in technique and caution respecting. Derm. 155 

-of breast, photomicrograph exhibiting. Path. 106 

-of tongue, effect on enlarged glands demonstrated at time of removal, 

Path. 105 

-^ of inoperable carcinoma of ensophagus, Laryng. 175 

-, of periosteal sarcoma, Electr. 63 

--, of primary epithelioma of vagina (W, S. A. Griffith), Obst. 139 

- -, of uncontrollable uterine hjemorrhage, Obst. 219 

-water in rheumatoid arthritis. Child. 7 

Radius, congenital fusion of upper end to ulna, case of (J. Jackson Clarke), Orth. 120 
---, operation for, Orth. 120, 121 

-, dislocation, anterior, of head of, with subluxation of shoulder-joint in case of old- 

standing brachial birth paralysis (J. E. H. Roberts), Clin. 116 
Rag wells, significance of, Hist. 186 

Railway accidents, injuries from, followed by chronic neurasthenia, Neur. 5 

-, injuries from, followed by nervous disturbances, relation to prospects of pecuniary 

compensation, Ncur. 6 

--, nervous disturbances associated with, Neur. 2 

-, psychical origin, Neur. 3 

-brain, Neur. 3 

- collision, production of effect of somnambulism on passenger through presence in, 

Neur. 10 

-- spine, Neur. 3 

-travelling, increased facilities in. as cause of spread of tuberculosis in India, Epid. 209 

Rain, god of, children sacrificed to, in Mexico, Hist. 185 
Rainfall, seasonal prevalence in Cyprus, Epid. 110 
Ransom, F.—Diabetic gangrene and excretion of calcium, Therap. 15 
Ranvier, early description of mycosis fungoides by, Derm. 190 

-see also Ccn-nil and Ranvier 

Raspatory, Watson-Williams’s, Laryng. 131 
“ Rasping,” see Eructation 

Rathke’s pouch, source of epithelial elements of pituitary body, Obst. 52 
Rat-sarcoma, observations on, with regard to diet deficiency, Therap. 7 
Rats, experimental feeding with thymus gland substance, results, Child. 191 

-- inoculation and observations during yellow fever at Lagos, 1913, Med. 61 

-, retardation of growth in, by means of deficiency in diet, Therap. 6, 11 

-, wild, fteces of, spirochsetes in, M.B.L. 62 

Ravaut, involvement of central nervous system in secondary syphilis, quoted, Ophth. 85 
Raw, N.—Discussion on vaccines from the standpoint of the physician, Med. 98 

13 
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Raw, N.—Tuberculous rheumatism, Med. 68-70 

Rayer’s erythema annulatum (1828), possibly pityriasis rosea, Derm. 123 
Raynaud’s disease accompanied by onychia, case of (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 2 
Reason and instinct, distinct processes, Psych. 81 
Rebreathing, question of, under anoesthetic, Ansesth. 6, 12 

von Recklinghausen, histogenesis of extra-uterine adenomyomata, quoted, Obst. 399 
Rectal route, direct, in treatment of recto-vaginal fistula, Obst. 255 
-syringes, riddles relating to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 7 

Rectitis, epidemic gangrenous (bicho), description in eighteenth century treatise, Hist. 103 
Recto-vaginal fistula, treatment by perineal route, method of Legueu, Obst. 256 
Rectum, abdomino-i^erineal excision of, for cancer (D. Drew), Proct. 250 

-, new method of administering saline after (W. S. Handley), Proct. 74 

-, adenomata, multiple, of (G. P. Newbolt), Surg. 272 

-and colon, multiple polypi of (Lionel E. C. Norbury), Proct. 195 

-and large intestine, multiple polypi of (P. Furuivall), Proct. 245 

-^ cancer of, excision after application of radium (C. J. Symonds), Clin. 152 

-, increase in death-rate faster in both sexes than from cancer of stomach, in England 

and Wales (1897-1911), Epid. 142 
-, possible association with spirochretes, M.B.L. 66 

-^ inoperable, removed post mortem from a woman (C. Gordon Watson), Proct. 202 

-, mucous membrane of, prolapsed, showing adenomata, Surg. 274 

-, ovarian dermoid cyst expelled through, during labour (V. Bonney), Obst. 226 

-, polypus of, four cases in one family (A. F. Hertz), Proct. 255 

-, procidentia of, complete, tota.1 excision for (W. E. Miles), Proct. 247 

-, sarcoma of round-celled, case of (A. Baldwin), Proct. 69 

-, simulated by ha?matoma of broad ligament (P. L. Mummery), Proct. 257 

-^ see also Fistula, recto-uterine 

Rectus abdominis muscle, nerve supply of, Surg. 5 

-, external, paralysis of, in case of lateral sinus thrombosis (F. F. Muecke), Otol. 16 

-fibres, incision splitting, Surg. 2 

-, untoward result for cholecystotomy, Surg. 2, 7 

-muscle, development of, Surg. 8 

- -, bulging of, Surg. 3, 7, 8 

--, experimental stimulation of nerve supply of one segment of, effect, Surg. 7 

-, paralysis of, Surg. 3, 7, 8 

-of vertical strips of, Surg. 8 

-, power remaining to, after incision of linea semilunaris, Surg. 2, 3, 7 

-sheath incision, lateral, conditions for avoidance, Surg. 9 

-, paramedian, when to be employed, Surg. 9 

-, lateral, incision for appendectomy, results of, Surg. 3, 4 

-, paramedian incision through both layers to approach gall-bladder, Surg. 10, 11 

Red degeneration in fibroids complicating pregnancy, Obst. 223 

Reflection, illumination of rooms dependent on, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliv 

-, principles of, early notions as to, Hist. 248 

Reflex action, compound, instinct a process of. Psych. 81 
-in causation of eye disease, Ophth. 57 

Refraction, errors of, in relation to nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxvi 
Registrar-General (England and Wales), Decennial Supplement (1861-70), natural distribution 
of phthisis more efficiently shown than in subsequent decades, Epid. 24 
Registrar-General’s annual summary (1912), percentage of stillbirths in London under notifi¬ 
cation compared with those of European cities under registration, quoted, Epid. 90 
-Reports, increase of deaths under chloroform recorded io, Anpesth. 74 

Registration officers, regulations for, contained in Infantile Mortality Report of Royal 
Statistical Society, Epid. 92 
Reich, TT-granulcs of, composition of, Neur. 34 
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Reich, TT-granules of, index of myelin metabolism, Neur, 35 

-, in peripheral nerves in pellagra, how demonstrated, Near. 34 

-, nature of, Neur, 34 

-, presence in endo- and eri-neurium, Neur. 34 

-, present in cells of sheath of Schwann, Neur. 34 

--in cerebrospinal syphilis, Neur. 35 

-, relation of cells of, to cells of sheath of Schwann, Neur. 35 

Reid, A. D.—History of the X-ray Department at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Electr. 23 
Reid, Douglas G.—Genito-mesenteric fold of peritoneum, Obst. 158 
Relapsing fevers, spirocbaetes of, pure cultures, R.S.M. Lect. 4 
Religion, references to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 30 

-, relation of medicine to, epigrams in Greek Anthology referring to. Hist. 31 

Rembrandt’s painting, “ The Anatomical Lecture,” Hist. 193 
Remedies, medical, foul material used in, Hist. 117 

--, employed at incantations, Hist. 117 

-, used in rites by exercisers of demons, Hist. 115, 116 

-, rejected by dying patient, illustration representing, in “ Ars ^loriendi,” Hist. 213 

Renal inadequacy during Trendelenburg posture in general ansesthe.sia, Anoesth. 44 
Reproductive system as basis of personal feeling in females, Psych. 103 

Rescue brigade bodies accompanied by canary essential in explosions causing carbon monoxide 
poisoning, Neur. 64 

-work in Sengheuydd explosion, Neur. 61 

-of eighteen men from Bottanic district in Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 49 

Research in ante-natal pathology, provision for, Obst. 276 
-, need for, in ante-natal pathology (Amand Routh), Obst. 263 

Respiration, artificial, combined with massage of ventricles as measure of resuscitation from 
ventricular fibrillation, Aniesth. 73 
-, intratracheal etherization, method of, Antesth, 25 

-, in treatment of after-damp poisoning in Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 60 

-under intratracheal insufflation, Anoesth. 26 

-, cessation of, quantity of chloroform retained in body necessary to produce, Ancesth. 67 

•-, danger to, of Trendelenburg posture under ether anrc.sthesia, Aneesth. 43 

-, failure of, following ventricular fibrillation, Aiiiosth. 65 

-, under chloroform anaesthesia, Aniesth. 81 

-, free, during anaesthesia ensured by forcible dorsal reclination, Anaesth. 41 

-, interference with, avoided by sitting posture, in operations on nose and throat, Aiucsth. 

50, 51 

-, obstructed, Trendelenburg posture contra-indicated in, Anaesth. 44, 45 

-, question of watching, under light chloroform anaesthesia, Anaesth. 71 

-, quiet, definition of, Antesth. 25 

-under nitrous oxide and oxygen employed under anoci-association method, Anaesth. 5 

Respiratory movements not necessary to life, proved by intratracheal anaesthesia, Anaesth. 26 
Restaurant, staff of, outbreak of food poisoning among, Epid. 191, 192 
Restlessness in intraperitoneal hiemorrhage, Surg. 89 
-in ruptured intestine, Surg. 89 

Restorative measures in mine itself in carbon monoxide poisoning, Senghenydd explosion, 
Neur. 61 

Retina and choroid, ma.ssive exudate between (J. F. Cunningham), Ophth. 75 

-cones wanting, or few, in certain animals, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxx 

-, degeneration of, as cause of nystagmus, Neur. xxvi 

-, following distemper in a dog (G. Coats), Ophth. 14 

-, detachment of, due to a band in the vitreous following the extraction of a piece of steel 

(A. Hugh Thompson), Ophth. 151 

-, diseases of, with degeneration of rods, night-blindness occurs in, Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. Ixxx 
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lietiua, double detachment of, in boy with albuminuria, (?) functional, Ophth. 142 

-excluding macula, cones separated by rods in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxv 

-, formation of clear image on, important requirement for co-ordination of ocular move¬ 
ments, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxv 

-, peripheral and central portions, dilTerent functions assigned to, Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. xliii 

——, rods of, more sensitive to light than cones, Neur., Opiith., and Otol. Ixxix 
Retinitis (albuminuric), allusion to, in Martial’s epigrams. Hist. 19 

-, central unilateral (J. H. Parsons), Ophth. 6 

Retropharyngeal space, skiagrams of pin in (E. I). Davis), Laryng. G8 
Rheumatism, chronic, in connexion with dental sepsis, Odont. 60 

-connected with presence of dead teeth, Odont. 68 

-, cure for, referred to in Assyrian medical tests, Hist. 134 

-, subacute or chronic, benetited by calcic and magnesic waters, Bain. 19 

—treatment, by external application and internal administration of the waters of Hot 
Springs. Virginia, Hot Springs, Arkansas, and Mount Clemens, Michigan, Bain. 26 
-by saline baths, Bain. 21 

-, dietetic, combined with that by mineral waters, Bain. 19 

-, recommended in Babvlouian-Assyrian medical texts, from Ashurbanapal’s library. 

Hist. 151, 152 

-(tuberculous), (N. Raw), ^led. 68-70 

-, articular lesions in infective diseases different from, Med. 68 

--, case of (N. Raw), I\Ied. 68-70 

--not found in course of pulmonary tuberculosis, ^led. 68, 70 

-, primary and secondary, Med. 70 

-—, rarity, extreme, j\Ied. 68, 70 

Rhinitis, atrophic, treatment by Friedliinder bacillus vaccines unsuccessful, !Med. 105 

-, chronic, in case of polycythfemia rubra (E. A. Peters), Laryng. 41 

Rhinomanometor (H. A. Kiscli), Laryng. 19 

Rhinorrhoea, cerebrospinal, case of (P. Watson-Williams), Laryng. 6 
Rhinosclcroma, (?) case of (J. Dundas Grant), Laryng. 205 

Rib, cervical, with marked vascular symptoms (A. F. Hertz and W. Johii.son), Clin. 32 
Ribs and vertebrae, congenital deficiency (E. A. Cockayne), Child. 100 

-, cervical, bilateral, case of (H. Gardiner), Clin. 12 

Ribot, on coenaesthetic sense, Psych. 51 

Rice, experimental production of polyneuritis by sago and potatoes as well as, 
Therap. 14 

-, hot, consumption by men in China causing development of'epithelioma of oesophagus, 

Epid. 156 

-, localization of vitamines in, closely allied to that in maize, Therap. 11 

-, one-sided cereal diet other than, may produce beriberi, Therap. 14 

-, parboiled, substitution for polished causing abolition in mortality from beriberi among 

Siamese prisoners, ’Hierap. 13 
-, polished, eating of. followed by beril)eri, Therap. 1, 2 

-, transmission of beriberi from mother to child when mother fed on, Therap. 13 

-, unpolished, diet of, at Culion Leper Colony, causing practical extinction of deaths from 

beriberi, Therap. 13 

Rice-polishings, extract of, causing recovery from beriberi in infants, Therap. 13 
Richfield, N. Y., mineral springs at, Bain. 19 
Rickets, curability by cod-liver oil, Therap. 8 

-, diagnosis from osteogenesis imperfecta, Clin. 126 

-, disease due to dietetic deficiency, Therap. 5 

-due in some ca.ses to deficiency of fat in diet, Therap. 8 

-following experimental extirpation of thymus in puppies, Child. 191 

-, less comprehensive class of disease than formerly, Clin. 126 
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Rickets, recrudescent, witli tuberculosis and infantilism (C. E. Zundel), Child. 23 
Rickety rosary, condition of, in case of osteogenesis imperfecta, Clin. 125 
Rilot, C. F.—Presidential Address, Odontological Section, Odont. 1-6 
Ringbone, high and low, first and second phalanx of hor.se showing, Bain. 49, 50 
Ringer’s solution, formula for cultivation of tissues in vitro^ ^I.B.L. 23 

-, sec also Blood-plasma (fowl’s) 

Ringworm, diagnosis from pityriasis rosea, Derm. 1.35 

Riva-Rocci apparatus, registVation by, of blood-pressure under intratracheal anaesthesia,. 
Amcsth. 35 

Riviere, Clive.— Discussion on case of patent ductus arteriosus, Clin. G8 
-, spleno-myelogenic leukaunia, Clin. 131 

Robbins. C.—Discussion on dental sepsis from point of view of physician, Odont. 71 
Robert-Jones operation, left talipes calcaneus showing (E. M. Little), Orth. 160 
Roberts, Frederick Thomas. -The Marcus Beck Laboratory, a tribute to the memory of 
Marcus Beck, M.B.L. 1 

Roberts, J. E. H.— Case of Calve’s pseudo-coxalgia, Orth. 203 

-, case of old-standing brachial birth paralysis with subluxation of the shoulder-joint and 

anterior dislocation of the head of the radius, Clin. 116 

-, discussion on case of osteitis deformans with fractured femur, Clin. 64 

-on recovered birth paralysis, Orth. 207 

-, specimens from case of diverticulitis of large intestine, followed by carcinoma, Proct. 

253 

Roberts, Le.slie.— Discussion on pityriasis rosea, Derm. 138 
Roberts, Sir W., chloride of sodium in relation to gout, quoted, Bain. 11 
Robertson-Ros.s, J. E., and Rolleston, J. D. — Fatal haunoptysis in child, aged 4 years, 
Child. 171 

Robertson-Smith, hot springs in and around Jerusalem, reputed to cure sterility, quoted. 
Hist. 185 

Robin, mode of action of colloidal metals, quoted, R.S.M. Lect. 50 
Robin, A., sulphur inhalations, Bain. 22 

Robinson, H. Betham. —Discussion on diagnosis and treatment of ruptured intestine,. 
Surg. 105 

-, discu.s.sion on drainage in septic peritonitis, Surg. 182 

-on thyreoglossal tract, Surg. 171 

-, endothelioma of the breast, Surg. 108 

Robson, A. W. ^layo, on bacterial origin of gall-stonc.s, quoted, Odont, 47 

-, recurrent cholangitis, quoted. Path. 22 

Rockbridge Alum Water, Virginia, Bain. 22 
Rodent ulcer, case of (George Pernet), Derm. 120 

-, multiple, in relationship to epithelioma adenoides cysticum of Brooke, in mother,. 

daughter, and two sons, a.ssociated with so-called “ multiple endothelioma of the 
scalp ” (H. G. Adamson), Derm. 96 

-, treatment with carbon dioxide snow*, ca.ses of (L. Paton), Ophth. 46 

Rogers, Major L., I.M.S., experiences with emetine hydrochloride, Therap. 45, 46 

-, high mortality of Indian females from tuborculo.sis, quoted, Epid. 212 

Rolleston, H. D.—Conclusion with regard to so-called idiopathic dilatation of oesophagus,.. 
Clin. 151 

-, discussion on case of enlargement of liver with ascites, Child. 33 

---of Hodgkin’s disease, Child. 110 

-of multiple arthritis. Child. 166 

--exostoses. Child. 108 

-of splenectomy, Clin. 69 

-on deformity of bones and splenomegaly. Child. 40 

-on first doscriber of Stokes-Adam syndrome, Hist. 246 

-on mesenteric cyst simulating an intussusception, Child. 30 
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Rolleston, H. D.—Discussion on splcno-myelogenic leuksemia, Clin. 133 

-, discussion on vaccines from standpoint of physician, Med. 91 

- “Diseases of the Liver” (hcpato-cystic ducts), quoted, Path. 24 

-, reference in case of aneurysm of abdominal aorta, Clin. 166 

-, report on case of epidermolysis bullosa. Derm. 47 

-, and Boyd, E. J.—Addison’s disease in boy with calcification of adrenals, Cliii. 53 

-, lymphocytic leukiemia under treatment by benzol, Child. 71 

-, and Ellis, T. L.—Arthritis associated with psoriasis, Clin. 153 

-, and Fox, Wilfrid.—C ase of leukannia with growths in skin. Derm. 200 

-, and Grellier, E. F. W.—Unilateral clubbing of the fingers associated with an axillary 

aneurysm on that side, Clin. 13 

-, and Wyard, Stanley. — Specimen of cirrhosis of the liver. Child. 116 

Rollebton, J. D.—Discussion on case of osteogenesis imperfecta, Child. 34 

-, discussion on extensive cicatricial, pharyngeal diaphragm following scarlatina. 

Child. 81 

-on hereditary blue sclerotics and brittle bones, Child. 102 

-, epigrams in dispraise of physicians and quacks cited from Greek .Anthology, 

Hist. 203 

-, local treatment of Vincent’s angina with salvarsan (bibliography), Clin. 13 

-, medical aspects of the Greek Anthology, Part I, Hist. 3-13 

--, Part II, Hist. 30-56 

-, specimen of diphtheria of trachea and bronchi, Cliild. 20 

-, strange examples of causes of death referred to in Greek Anthology, Hist. 211 

-, and Robertson-Ross, J. E.—Fatal luemoptysis in child, aged 4 years, Child. 171 

Roman baths in London, Bain. 44 
-coins as votive offerings, Hist. 192 

--emperors, mixed bathing between sexes forbidden by. Hist. 48 

-medicine and Roman medical inscriptions found in Britain (H. Barnes), Hist. 71 

--, Archagathus, Hist. 73 

-, Cato the older as exponent of. Hist. 73 

-, cult of Asklepios, Hist. 72 

— -, practice of, under Augustus, Hist. 74 

-, Serenus Samonicus, physician and poet, Hist. 77, 78 

-, teaching of Asclepiades, Hist. 74 

-of Themison, Hist. 74 

-, see also Inscriptions^ Roman medical 

-physicians, earnings of. Hist. 76 

-Republic and Empire, dw^arfs, pets of wealthy households in time of, Hist. 52 

Romans, Ancient, spread of Babylonian-Assyrian divination to, Hist. 126 
Romberg’s sign of vestibular disturbance, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlix 
Rome, Ancient, healing wells in. Hist. 182, 183 

-, medical profession in, Hist. 10, 11 

-, bad repute of. Hist. 10, 11 

-, satires on, Hist. 10, 11 

-, prevalence of professional specialists in. Hist. 10 

-(Imperial), artificial dentures in time of. Hist. 22 

-, artificial eyes unknow'ii in time of, Hist. 20 

-, clinical teaching in (50 100 a.d.), alluded to by ^lartial. Hist. 16 

-, condition of dentistry alluded to in Martial’s epigrams (50-100 a.d.). Hist. 20 

-, drugs in use in time of. Hist. 24, 25 

--, massage in time of (50-100 A.D.), Hist. 23, 24 

-, medicine in (50-100 A.D.), allusions to, in Martial’s epigrams. Hist. 15-29 

-, low status of, Hist. 15, 16 

-, preteutious specialism of, Hist. 17, 18 

— --, quackery rampant in (50-100 a.d.), Hist. 16 
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Rooms, furnished, hygiene defective, Epid. 16 

-, illumination of, dependent on reflection, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliv 

Rops, F41icien, “ Le vice supreme,” Hist. 196 

Rose, F. A.—Discussion on laryngeal tumour, (?) adenoma of right ventricular band, 
Laryng. 112 

-, discussion on maxillary antroscope, Larjng. 113 

Rosenau, Milton J., on transmission of poliomyelitis by stable-fly, Orth. 49 
Roseola annulata (Williams’s, 1798), possibly pityria.sis rosea, Derm. 123 
Ross, J. N. ^IacBean. —Benzol in the treatment of lymphatic leuktemia, Child. 129 
Ross, Sir Ronald, K.C.B., F.R.S.—Malaria in Cyprus and Greece, Epid. 107-118 
Rossier, infarcts of placenta, quoted, Obst. 308 

Rotation, equilibrium of eye-movements during, referred to exhaustion of nerve-centre, 
Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlix 

Roth, P. B.— Case for diagnosis, fusiform swelling of shaft of left humerus, enclosing central 
cavity, Clin. 71 

-, double coxa vara, infantile type, in a girl, aged 3, Orth. 122 

-, relaxation of sacro-iliac joint, Orth. 64 

-, report and remarks on small epidemic of poliomyelitis near Deddington, Orth. 47 

Round Spring, Aurora Springs, Missouri, U.S.A. (chalybeate), analysis of, Bain. 23 
Rouquette, Stewart.— Discussion on case of splenic anaemia treated by splenectomy, 
Clin. 77 

-, results of nephropexy at St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1909-12, Surg. 152 

Rous sarcoma extract, addition to tissue extract medium, M.B.L. 23, 42 
Routh, Amand.— Discussion on abnormal cysts on shoulders. Child. 67 

-, discussion on degenerated myomatous uterus, Obst. 181 

-on hydatidiform mole in twin pregnancy, Obst. 113 

-on internal secretions and female characteristics, Obst. 95 

-on labour obstructed by carcinoma of cervix without previous symptoms, Obst. 384 

•--— on “ pre-eclampsia ” and Ctesarean section, Obst. 120 

----on stillbirths, Epid. 102 

-on syphilis in relation to uterine disease, Obst. 130 

-, opening of discussion on the need for research in ante-natal pathology, Obst. 263 

Rowden, L. A., skiagrams of specimen of foetus amorphus by, Obst. 134 
Rowlandson, Thomas, English “ Dance of Death,” vol. i (1815), quoted. Hist. 208 
Rows, R. G.—Discussion on biological significance of delusions and disturbance of 
personality, Psych. 108 

-, importance of disturi)ances of personality in mental disorders. Psych. 33-64 

-, and Orb, D.—Further observations on the influence of toxins on the central nervous 

system, Psych. 21-31 

-, toxi-infection of the central nervous system, Neur. 43-48 

Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, results of feeding experiments made on animals to 
determine mode of invasion of tuberculosis. Path. 82 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, Norwood, nystagmus at, Neur., Ophth, and Otol. Ixxiii 
Royal Statistical Society, Infantile Mortality, Report of, quoted, Epid. 96 

-, containing regulations for guidance of registration officers, 

Epid. 92 

Rudge Cup, Hist. 82, 83 

Rufler, M. A., double intussusception in dog’s tonsil, quoted. Path. 165 
Rupertsberg, convent at, St. Hildegard prioress of, Hist. 1 

Rural districts, statistics and deductions as to phthisis mortality made from, in preference 
to urban districts, Epid. 63, 79 

Rushton, W.—Discussion on case of congenital absence of teeth, Odont. 86 

-, discussion on congenital absence of maxillary teeth, Odont. 30 

-on conservative treatment of pulp, Odont. 34 

-on fatal case of thrombosis following extraction of teeth, Odont. 91 
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Rushton, W.—Discussicn on the production of narrow jaws by the mastication of tough 
and fibrous foods, Odont. 96 

Ruskin, ^Ir., financial assistance to Miss Octavia Hill in purchase of tenement houses, 
Kpid. 10, 11 

Russ, Charlks. —Electrically induced changes i)i ihe colon bacilli In vivo and in pure 
cultures, Path. 140 

Russ, S. — Oiscussion on experiments in X-ray filtration, Klectr. 85 
-, measurements of radium rays as used clinically, Klectr. 92 

-, and Wedd, exposure of mouse carcinoma to beta- and gamma-rays of radium, quoted. 

Path. 101 

Russell, A. E.—Case of nystagmus, Xenr., Ophth., and Otol. x 

Russell, J. S. Risien, nature of nystagmus following unilateral ablation of cerebellum, 
quoted, Neur., Ophth.. and Otol. xxxi 
Russell’s carbol-fuchsin, Path. 137, 138 
Russia, bath-huts in. for termination of labour, Hist. 190 
Riitten, cause of nystagmus, rjuoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xlvii 
Ryland, Archer. —Notes on case of purulent otitis media, Otol. *20 


Sabouraud, bacteriology of acne varioliformis, (jU{Hed, Derm. 81 
Sabouraud's pastilles, new radiometer for. Derm. 

Sachs, Hans, position of medicine towards death, quoted, Hist. ‘201 
Sacro coccyx, congenital, tumour of (J. P. ^laxwell and G. Key), Obst. 189 
Sacro-iliac joint, relaxation of (P. B. Roth), Orth. 54 
Sadism, cause of, Psych. 71, 72 
-, nature of, Psych. 80 

Safety-lamp, coal-mines lit by, have five times less illumination than those in which 
candles are used, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliv, xlv 

-. low illuminating powers of. Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliv 

-, use of, cause of miners’ nystagmus. Neur., Ophth.. and Otol. xlv 

Sago producing polyneuritis in pigeons, Therap. 14 

St. Bartholomew’s Ho.spital, cases of ruptured intestine at (1908-12), Surg. lOG 

-. nej)hropexy at, cases (H. Blakeway), Surg. 151 

St. Euny’s well, virtues of. Hist. 184 

St. George's Hospital, results of nephropexy at (E. H. B. Oram), Surg. 155 
St. Helens, gla.ss-workers’ cataract at, Ophth. 49 

St. Madron’s Well, Cornwall, period when curative powers most acti%*e. Hist. 184 
St. Thomas's Hospital, electro-therapeutical treatment at, during 1913 (W. K. Hristow)^ 
Electr. 29 

-MiLseum, specimens of nodular pneumonoconiosis in, Path. 150 

-, nephropexy at, results of cases (S. Rouquette), Surg. 152 

-, X-ray Department, history of (A. D. Reid), Electr. 23 

-, storing and classification of negatives, Electr. 25 

---, summary of w'ork for 1913 (C. Gouldesbrough), Electr. 25 

Sal ammoniac, ecjuivalent of, in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts. Hist. 133 
Salicin in pityriasis rosea, Derm. 145 

-, effects injurious. Derm. 140 

-, internal administration. Dorm. 136, 143 

Salicylic acid, \^cak, in pityriasis rosea, Derm. 144 

Saline baths, contra-indicated in pulmonary tuberculosis, Bain. 21, 22 

-, indicated in surgical tuberculosis, Bain. 22 

-, intense combustion of albuminoids following, Bain. 21 

-solution, administration after abdomino-perineal excision of rectum (W. S. Haudlev) 

Proct. 74 

-after operation for ruptured intestine, Surg. 93 
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Saline solution in removal of blood from placenta, Obst. 43, 4G 

-with toluol, in autolysis of placenta, for experimental production of eclampsia, 

Obst. 338, 341 

-waters, chemical constituents of, Haln. 19 

-, external use as baths, therapeutic applications, Bain. 21 

-, improper use of, Bain. 21 

-, laxative and purgative qualities of, Bain. 20 

-, muriated, Bain. 20 

-, salinity of, primary, secondary, and tertiary, Bain. 19 

-, sulphated, Bain. 20 

-, chemical constituents, Bain. 20 

-, sulphuretted hypodermic injection, Bain. 27 

Saliva, normal, streptococci in, type corresponds witli that found in ventilating shafts of 
blouse of Commons during Se.ssion, Path. 11 

-, secretion through fistula after removal of foreign body from parotid gland, Med. 38 

Salivary glands, blockage of ducts of, ^led. 38 

Salmond, R. W. a.—E xperiments in X-ray filtration, Electr. 79 

Salmonella, sub-group of coliform organisms, Path. 7, 12 

Salpingitis, acute appendicitis and acute cholecystitis, inability to diagnose between, forbids 
use of ^IcBuruey or lateral rectus sbeath incision, Surg. 9 
-. tuberculous, subacute, Obst. 15 

Salt of Amanu, in Babyloniau-Assyrian medieval texts, equivalent of sal ammoniac. Hist. 133 
Salt works, chloride of magnesium constituent of “ Mutterlauge ” of, Bain. 20 
Salts, dissociation by water, Bain. 15 

-in mineral waters, combinations and forms, Bain. 13 

-, use of, in stomach dkordors in Assyrian medicine, Hist. 133 

Salvarsan, action in syphilis, comparable with that of emetine in amcebiasis, Therap. 4G 

-on various syphilitic lesions differs in rapidity, Ophth. 84 

-, administration of, by intravenous injection, Ophth. 80 

-, intramuscular, Ophth. 81 

-, followed by convulsions in subjects of congenital syphilis, Ophth. 108 

-optic neuritis, Ophth. 83 

-, ([ucstion w'hether followed by optic nerve atiopliy, Ophth. 85, 99 

-, dosage of, Ophth. 79, 80 

-, provocative, Ophth. 81 

-, employment dangerous in cases of aneurysm, Clin. 127 

-, influence on ocular symptoms in general paralysis of insane, Ophth. 77, 78 

-in tabes dorsalis, Ophth. 'i7, 78 

-, injection of, in early secondary syphilis followed by ocular paralysis, Ophth. 82, 83 

-, methods of, to procure effect in parasyphilitic lesions, Ophth. 78 

-, intramuscular injection in treatment of syphilis, followed by syphilitic choroiditis, 

condition clearing up.after intravenous injection, Ophth. 103 

-, question as to passage into corneal tissue, Ophth. 79 

-, relation to Wassermann’s reaction, Ophth. 81 

-, spirochietcs not directly killed by, Ophth. 7G 

-, treatment by, disea.sed conditions rendering administration with caution necessary, 

Ophth. 82 

-, disturbance of cerebral nerves under, Ophth. 8G 

-, indications for, Ophth. 82 

-, of chancre of inner canthus, Ophth. 103 

-, of dermatitis herpetiformis (Russell Wilkinson), Derm. 112 

--, of heredo-.syphilitic interstitial keratitis, unsuccessful, Ophth. 100 

-, of Hodgkin’s disease. Child. 110 

-, of interstitial keratitis, Ophth. 78, 79 

--, experiments to determine effects, Ophth. 79 
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Salvarsan, treatment by, of irido-cyclitis following cataract extraction, Oplith. 102 

-, of localizations of Vincent’s organisms other than throat, Clin. 3 

-, of mycosis fungoides, liable to aggravate condition, Derm. 157, 158 

--^ useless. Derm. 234 

- - of mycosis fungoides d’emblee, Derm. 223 

-—, of optic neuritis, Ophth. 100 

-, of paralysis of ocular muscles, Ophth. 100 

-, of primary and secondary syphilis of eye, cure rapid, Ophth. 77 

--, of sympathetic ophthalmitis, Oj^hth. 83, 88, 101, 105-107 

--, removal of secondary cataract after, Ophth. 95 

--, results as shown by cases, Ophth. 90-94 

■- , of syphilitic choroiditis, Ophth. 108 

-^ tertiary, little improvement resulting, Ophth. 77 

-disease of uveal tract, Ophth. 100 

--interstitial keratitis, without effect, Oplith. 103 

-iritis. Ophth. 88, 103 

- , successful, Ophth. 84 

-supplemented by course of mercury, Ophth. 82, 87 

-— of tabes dorsalis, unsuccessful, Ophth. 100 

-of Vincent's angina, locally (bibliography), Clin. 1-3 

-, expense of, Clin. 3 

-, safety of, Clin. 3 

-, syphilitic diseases of nervous system associated with, Ophth. 85 

——-, variation in response to, and liability to relapse under, of different syphilitic 

diseases, Ophth. 88 

-, use in ophthalmic practice combined with mercury, Ophth. 100, 105 

-, compared with neo-salvarsan, Ophth. 103 

-—, dangers, and fatal cases, Ophth. 101 

-—, discussion on, Ophth. 75-94, 98-l(<8 

—-- , disturbance of cerebral nerves following, exaggerated, Ophth. 104 

---, dosage, Ophth. 99 

-in military hospitals of Madras, Ophth. 98 

--—-, intravenous administration, Ophth. 99, 100, 103, 105 

--, performance of Wassermann test in, Ophth. 100 

-, results, Ophth. 100 

--, safety, compared with soainin or atoxyl, Ophth. 102 

---emphasized, Ophth. 104 

-—--, technique, Ophth. 99 

-in other than syphilitic disorders, Ophth. 101 

Sambon, L., cetiology of pellagra, quoted, Derm. 243 

-, researches on pellagra, alluded to, Therap. 6 

Sanatorium treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, Epid. 70 
-, cases of failure, Epid. CO 

San Bartolomeo, monks of, spiritual descendants of priest-physicians of Aesculapius, 
Hist. 183 

-, island of (Rome), Aesculapian well on, still a resort for cure of disease, Hist. 182i 

Sandilands, J. E.—Discussion on outbreak of food poisoiiing caused by Bacillus enteritidis 
of GiMirtner, in milk, Epid. 190 

-, discussion on working-class home conditions in London, Epid. 17 

Sandison, Alexander.—D iscussion on cases of pulmonary tuberculosis after gymnastic 
treatment, Clin. 61 

Sandwith, F. M.—Discussion on diseases due to deficiencies in diet, Therap. 13 

-, note on Dr. Graham Little’s case of pellagra with skin eruptions, Derm. 242 

Sanes, increase in cancer, quoted, Epid. 125 
Sanitation, medals relating to. Hist. 194 
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Sanitation, pioneer work in, medals representing, Hist. 196, 197 
Sanity, proof of, in subjects of imperative idea, Psych. 6 
Saratoga Springs (U.S.A.), saline, Bain. 19 

-, therapeutic effect of, Bain. 20 

Sarcina lutea^ inoculation experiments with. Path. 93 

-, subcutaneous inoculation into thigh, Path. 70 

Sarcoma, case of, clinically resembling mycosis fungoides. Derm. 208 
-, diagnosis of mycosis fungoides from. Derm. 205, 224, 225, 226 

-, by Beckton’s method of staining for Altmann’s granules, Derpi. 225, 226 

-endosteal, diagnosis by X-rays, Elect. 63 

-, radiographic appearance, Elect. 68, 70 

-, generalized, developing in case of multiple exostoses, Child. 108 

-, idiopathic multiple pigment (so-called) of Kaposi (P. P. Weber), Derm. 288 

-treated by X-rays (J. H. Sequcira), Derm. 117 

-, isolation of Aficrococcus neoformana from. Path. 37 

— —, mycosis fungoides d’emblee indistinguishable from, Derm. 223 

-, myeloid, X-ray appearance. Elect. 68 

-of breast, malignancy great, Surg. 279 

-of nasopharynx, case shown after removal (W. Stuart-Low), Laryng. 204 

-, treated by radium emanations (S. Hastings), Laryng. 33 

-(A. J. Martineau), Laryng. .32 

-(H. Tilley), Laryng. 31 

-of rectum, simulated b}^ hjematoma of broad ligament (P. L. Mummery), Proct. 257 

--originating in floor of right maxillary antrum two years after operation (E. B. Waggett), 

Laryng. 189 

-, pedunculated intra-bronchial, causing bronchiectasis (J. A. Braxton Hicks), Med. 189 

-, periosteal, periostitis, and myositis ossificans, differential diagnosis by X-rays, Electr. 

64-66 

-, radiographic appearance. Elect. 69, 70 

--^ spontaneous fracture at, sign of. Elect. 71, 72 

-^ treatment b}' radium, Elect. 63 

-, round-celled, appearance before and after exposure to gamma-rays, Path. 98, 99 

-, of rectum, case of (A. Baldwin), Proct. 69 

-, bf shaft of liumcru.s, radiographic appearances. Elect. 71 

-, see also Pigjtient sarcoma : Bmis sarcoma 

Sarcomatous reaction produced experimentally by carcinoma, Otol. 11 
Sardanapalus, epigram respecting his gluttony, Hist. 46 
Sargent, Percy.—C ase of splenic anfemia treated by splenectomy, Clin. 76 
Satiety, sensations of, origin. Psych. 110 

Savage, Sir (1. H.~ Discussion on biological significance of delusions and disturbances of 
personality. Psych; 103 

-, discussion on concept of in.sanity. Psych. 12 

Savages, secondary dentine in teeth of, Odont. 33 
-, teeth of, pressure exerted by, Odont. 99 

Savill, Mrs.—Discussion on new radiometer for Sabouraud’s pastilles. Derm. 34 
-on pityriasis rosea, Derm. 141 

-on vaccine from the standpoint of the physician, Med. 106 

Sayce, Professor A. H., medical texts from AshurbanapaPs library, quoted. Hist. 129 
Scalp, cellulitis of, treatment by staphylococcus vaccine, Med. 84 

-, severe impetigo of, in case of alopecia (J. M. H. MacLeod), Derm. Ill 

Scapula, glenoid cavity of, and humerus, articulation between, Bain. 59 

-, function, Bain. 59 

-, mobility of, Bain, 59 

-, winging of, in cases of paralysis of serratus magnus (R. C. Elmslie), Orth. 117, 119 

■Scarlatina, see Scarlet fever (following) 
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Scarlet fever, desquamation of. Dorm. 148 

-followed by extensive cicatricial pharyngeal diaphragm (J. F. O’^Ialley), Child. 80 ; 

Laryng. 8G 

---giving positive Wasscrmann reaction, Oplith. 107 

---, periods of high and low virulence, Epid. 117 

-, simulated by pityriasis rubra pilaris, Derm. 73 

-, streptococcal infection following, treatment by sensitized vaccine, Med. 110 

Schilfer, Sir E. A., F.R.S., effect of lutein tissue on mammary activity, quoted, Obst. 96 

-, method of artificial respiration in treatment of after-damp poisoning in Senghenydd 

explosion adopted, Nenr. GO 

-, on tlierapeutic value of pituitary hormones, quoted, Therap. 27 

Schaffer, m(‘thod of intranasal penetration of frontal sinus, liaryng. 122 
Schamborg’s disease, case of (E. (I, (Iraham Little), Derm. 273 
--(A. Whitfield), Derm. 205 

ScHARLiKB, Mrs.—Discussion on ca.se of complete inversicai of prolapsed uterus, Obst. 116 

- of multiple myomectomy (myomectomy during pregnancy), Obst. 225 

Scheiner on construction of lielioscope, Hist. 2G3 

ScHELLiNd, Carl.—D iscussion on pathology of cancer of tongue, Odont. 8 
Scherber, invasion of blood stream by SpirocJudta balanituUs^ quoted, M.B.L. G5 
Sclilundt, H., effects of too rapid hypocbloriiration and hyperchloruratioii, quoted, Bain. 21 
-, use of saline baths in tuberculosis, quoted, Bain. 21 

-, and Aloore, R. B., “Radio-activity of 'rbermal Waters of Yellowstone National Park,’^ 

quoted, Bain. 28, 29, 31, 32 
Schmidt, angio-sarcoma of l)roast, quoted, Surg. 112 

School buildings, defective, as factor in causation of tul)cr(mlosis in India, Epid. 209 

School children, medical inspection, statistical evidence of tul^erculosis derivable from, Epid. 69 

Scliott’s “ l\Iagia universalis.” microscopes from. Hist. 259 

Schultz, experiments as to mydriatic action of synthetic adrenalin on excised frog’s eye, 
Therap. G9 

Scliwalbach, chalybeate waters of, keeping (pialities compared with those of waters of 
Pynnont and Prince de Coude (Spa), Bain. 28 
Schwann, sheath of, presence of ir-granules of Reich in cells of. Nenr. 34 
-relation of cells of, to cells of “ir-granules of Reich, Nenr. 35 

Sciatic nerve, relation to muscles detached with tip of trochanter in method of aoccss to hip- 
joint, Orth. 130. 132 

-, involvement in pellagra demonstrated by tissue stains, Neur. 38 

Sciatica, effect of dental sepsis, Odont. GO 
-, folk-cure of, on Exmoor. Hist. 180 

Scis.sors (cartilage), and knife for submucous resection of septum, new pattern of (P. H. 
Westmacott), Laryng. 17 

-, twin, for flap operation for glaucoma, Ophth. 125 

-, new pattern, Ophth. 138 

“ Scivias,” principal works of. Hist. 2 

Sclerema neonatorum in an infant, case of (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 275 
Scleritis, brawny, case of (S. Stephenson), Ophth. 1 
Sclerodermia, diffuse, case of (E. F. Buzzard), Neur. 20 

-, neuropathic oedema, functional hemiplegia (H. G. Turney), Neur. 18 

-, (?), and keloid, case for diagno.sis (J. A. Nixon), Derm. lOG 

Sclerotic foci, result of toxi-infectiou of nervous system. Psych. 24 

Sclerotics. blue, hereditary, and brittle bones (E. A. Cockayne), Child. 101 

Sclerotomy, means for keeping conjunctiva open realized in some forms of, Ophth. 125-138 

Scoliosis associated with primary myopathy (E. L. Evans), Orth. 207 

-of functional character (E. L. Evans), Orth. 209 

Scopolamine, administration of, hinders e.scape of mucus during general amestheaia 
Amesth. 40 
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Scotland, registration of stillbirths forbidden in, Epid. 8‘J 
Scotopia, Ncur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvi 

Scotopic, explanation of term, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxxi 

Sco'iT, S. Gilhekt.—D emonstration of lantern slides illustrating the value of pyelo- 
radiography, F'.lectr. 3 

-, demonstration of slides illustrating radiographic appearances of bone tumours, benign 

and malignant, Electr. GG-71 

-. discussion on experiments in X-ray filtration, Electr. 85 

-exhibition of slides illustrating various bone tumours, Electr. G6 

-, radiographic appearances of the sella turcica, in diseases of the pituitary gland, 

Electr. 58-G2 

-technique in pyelo-radiography, Surg. 16, 41 

Scott, Sydney K. —Case of sero-purulent lepto-ineningitis with rapid recovery after the 
translabyrinthiue operation, Otol. 4-9 
-. discussion on case for diagnosis, Otol. 30 

-of herpes zoster of the auricle and mastoid region, Otol. 35 

--- of lateral sinus thrombosis with pyamiia, Otol. 15 

-of left-sided cercbello-pontiiie lesion, Otol. 39 

-on chronic suppurative otitis media, Otol. 33 

--on external rectus paralysis in case of lateral sinus thrombosis, Otol. 17 

-on labyrinthine syndrome, Neur. 18 

-on new Eustacliian l)ougie, Otol. 13 

--on nystagmus. Neur.. Ophth., and Otol. xxxiii-xlii 

-on sections of labyrinth and middle ear, showing ankylosis of the stapes, Otol. 41 

-on uncapping the external semicircular canal for Meniere’s symptoms, Otol. 43 

-, uncommon form of malignant di.sease of the ear, Otol. 23 

Scottish Widows’ Fund, mortality-rates from cancer, Epid. 120, 121, 122 
Scribonius Largus. method of treatment of carious teeth, quoted. Hist. 20 
Scrofula, benefited by chalybeate waters, Bain. 23 
Scurvy, acute infantile, disease due to deficiency in diet, Therap. 4 

--, experimental production, Therap. 4 

-, disease due to deficiency in diet, Therap. 3, 4 

-, experimental production, Therap. 4 

—--, uncertainty as to effect of milk sterilization in, Therap. 5 

-—-, radiographic appearances, Electr. 72 
Sea-water, analysis, Bain. 14 

-— amounts assigned to hypothetical combinations, Bain. 14 

--. to radicals, Bain. 14 

-, calcium and magnesium contents, Bain. 18 

-, concentration of, time for lethal effect on male and female Gaviinanis compared, 

Therap. 61 

Seal of Babylonian physician, description and figure of, Hist. 167 
Seal-cylinder, use for, in Babylonia-Assyria, Hist. 167 

Seborrhoea corporis, psoriasis and pityriasis rcsea, not to be confused together, Derm. 142, 143 

-oleosa, treatment by acne bacillus vaccine, Med. 108 

Secretin, nature and function of, Therap. 29, 30, 36 
Secretion, internal, organs of, correlations between, Obst. 50, 56 

--, influence on development, Obst. 77 

-, origin of, discussed, Obst. 85 

-, unity of, theory opposed, Obst. 85 

-, removal of any one organ produces changes in others, Obst. 56 

Secretions, internal, association with temperaments, Child. 195 

-, defective correlation, relation of cancer growth in women to, Ob.st. 94 

-, development and integrity of genital organs dependent on all, Obst. 56 

-, relation to female characteristics and functions in health and disea.se, discu.ssiou 

on, Obst. 47-100 
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Secretions, internal, relation to female characteristics and functions in health and disease 
(references), Obst. 76 

-, sex relation exhibited by certain, Obst. 93 

See-saw nystagmus, >!,ee Xystagniiis (see-saw) 

Segoncl, case of recto-vaginal fistula, treated by perineal route, with method described, 
Obst. i25G, 257 

Segura, intranasal operation of, Laryng. 125 

Seidelin, paraplasma-like bodies in blood in yellow fever, <[Uoted, Med. 53, 54, 5G 

-, yellow fever in children, quoted, ^led. 52 

Self-abasement in relation to sexual intercourse. Psych. 71, 72 

-in subject of sexual inversion (footnote), Psych. 72 

Self-preservation, instinct of. Psych. 70 

Seliginan;i, C. O., Shattock, S. G. (and others), vegetable charcoal in endothelial cells, 
quoted, Path. 155 

Selinus (Sicily), coins of, commemorative aspect. Hist. 194 

Sella turcica, changes in, in case of cyst of pituitary body, Pdectr. 50, 55 

-of dyspituitarisni, P^lcctr. 51, 52, 56, 57 

-of optic nerve atrophy with bitemporal hemianopsia, Electr. 51, 56 

-, displacement of clinoid processes in case of progressive acromegaly, Electr. 49, 53 

-, enlargement in case of dystrophia adiposo-geuitalis, Electr. 50, 54 

-in Lorain type of dystrophy, associated with disease of pituitary body, Electr. 

50, 55 

-, occurring with primary growths arising from pituitary body, Electr. 48 

-. narrowness and shallowness in case of dystrophia adiposo-genitalis, Electr. 50, 54 

-, pituitary body encased in, Electr. 47 

--, radiographic appearances in diseases of pituitary body (S. G. Scott), Electr. 58-62 

-, shape of, effect of diseases of pituitary body on (E. G. Fearnsidcs), Electr. 46-58 

Semicircular canals, action on internal car, effects of, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxiv 
--anatomy of, Keur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxiv, xxxv 

-, association of certain forms of nystagmus with particular, Neur,, Ophth., and 

Otol. Ixxxi 

-, external, uncapped for ^Meniere’s symptoms (\V. H. Kelson), Otol. 43 

-, horizontal, Ncur., Ophth,, and Otol. xxxiv 

-, stimulation of, type of nystagmus resulting, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxvi 

-, movement of endolymph in. Near., Ophth., and Otol. xlix 

-, posterior, stimulation of, type of nystagmus resulting. Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. xxxvi 

-^ superior, stimulation of, type of nystagmus resulting, Ncur., Ophth., and 

Otol. xxxvi 

-, vertical, Ncur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxiv, xxxv 

Semitic languages, name for cypress in. Hist. 141 

Semon, Sir Felix, K.C.V.O.—Case of bilateral abductor paralysis, Laryng. 37 

-, discussion on case of laryngeal neoplasm, Laryng. 72 

-of laryngo-fissure for epithelioma of vocal cord, Laryng. 192 

-of myasthenia gravis, Laryng. 64 

-—-of swelling on left vocal cord. Laryng. 43 

--on double paralysis of superior laryngeal nerves, Laryng. 92 

-on foreign body removed by direct laryngoscopy, Laryng. 85 

-on inoperable fungating carcinoma of (e.sophagus, Laryng. 176 

-on laryngeal tumour, (?) adenoma of right ventricular band, Laryng. 112 

-on microscopic specimen from vocal cord, Laryng. 182 

--on preparation showing left recurrent laryngeal nerve involved in mass of lympho- 

inatous glands, Laryng. 101, 102 

-on resection of larynx and pharynx, Laryng. 80 

-on specimens from case of laryngo-tissure, Laryng. 198 
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Semon, Sir Felix, K.C.V.O.—Discussion on unusual case of adductor paresis, Laryng. 
66, 95, 96, 97 

-, discussion on vascular fibromata removed from larynx by indirect method, Laryng. 190 

Semon, H. C.—Discussion on case of dermatitis herpetiformis treated with salvarsau. 
Derm. 115 

-, discussion on case of trophmdema. Derm. 251 

-on unusual case of syphilis, Derm, 94 

-, hydroa aestivale (et hiemale). Derm. 175 

-, psoriasis and exfoliative dermatitis lapsing into dermatitis herpetiformis. Derm. 173 

Seneca, massage amongst Romans, quoted. Hist. 24 
Senghenydd explosion, carbon monoxide poisoning in, Neur. 49-68 
-, rescue brigade work, Neur. 61 

Sensations, organic, an emotion sum of (James-Lange theory), Psych. 105, 109 
Sense-impressions, simple, normal excitations of instincts through, Psych. 74 
Sense-pleasure, sex-impulse cause of. Psych. 68 
Sense-stimulus theories, arguments against. Psych. 67 

Sensory symptoms, disappearance.in case of hysterical brachial monoplegia following electric 
shock, Neur. 41 

Sepsis, cau.so of retardation of uterine involution, Obst. 372 

-(dental), conditions included under, Odont. 62 

-, diseases and morbid processes due to, Odont. 59-62 

--, extraction of teeth in conditions due to, Odont. 65 

-from point of view of physician (T. J. Horder), Odont. 59-69 

-, infection in, depends on net amount of toxin absorbed by circulation, Odont. 64 

-in relation to general health, Odont. 68, 69 

--, predisposing factor of, cancer of tongue, Odont. 8 

-(oral), accompanying fibrositis, Odont. 24 

-, as predisposing cause of cancer (F. St. J. Steadman), Odont. 37 

-, analogy from cancer of prostate and uterus, Odont. 51 

-, frequency of carcinoma of alimentary canal due, not to oral sepsis, 

but to its being an extensive epithelial tract, Odont. 53 

-, question of hydrochloric acid in stomach, Odont. 55, 57 

-, rate and extent of malignant growths increased by secondary 

infectious, Odont. 54 

-, cancer in mouth due to, not cause of, Odont. 41 

-, cleansing of mouth in, Odont. 24 

-, connexion of chronic gastritis with, Odont. 44 

-- with gall-stones and of gall-stones with cancer, Odont. 47 

--, diseases accompanied by, Odont. 71 

-due to gouty conditions, Odont. 70, 71 

-to periodontal disease, Odont. 2 

-evidence as to existence in classical antiquity. Hist. 45 

-factor in causation of skin diseases, Odont. 71 

-, Inemorrhage, anaemia and arteritis obliterans in case of splenic enlargement 

W. K. Wynter), Clin. 7 

-£and antemia in case of splenic enlargement (W. E. Wynter), Clin. 6 

-, in children, Odont. 26 

-, removal of, diseases benefited by, Odont. 71 

-, treatment by extraction of teeth, Odont. 24 

-, presence or absence of, in making abdominal incisions, Surg. 9 

Septal resector, combined with instruments for raising the muco-perichondrium (J. Donolan), 
Laryng. 41 

Septic infection, general, fatal, following diseases of upper air-passages, Med. 103 

-processes, secondary lymphiemia in, Med. 127 

Septiciemia, acute, treatment by sensitized vaccines, Med. 89 
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Septicaemia, fatal, in cow, due to Gaertner’s bacillus, Kpid. 17*2, 184, 186 
—, streptococcal, treatment by staisitizcd vaccines, Med. 80 
Septum (nasal), deflection of the posterior part of (N. Patterson), Laryng. 69 
---, destruction of, case (M. J. Davis), Laryng. 104 

-, deviation of upper part leading to empyema of frontal sinus, Laryng, 144 

--—-, incision through, in internal operation for frontal sinus, Laryng. 161 

— ——, perforation of, causing inspiratory whistle (1). Ilarmer), Laryng. 24 

-, submucous resection, instruments for (J. Donelan), Laryng. 209 

-—, new pattern of knife and cartilage scissors for (P. H. Westmacott), 

Laryng. 17 

-(recto-vaginal), adenomyoma of, Obst. 395, 396 

Sepulchral monuments bearing inscriptions of medical interest, Hist. 210, 211 ; see also 
EpitapJis 

Sk(,)UEIRa, j. H.- Case of leiomyoma. Derm. ‘261 

--of leprosy, Derm. 5, 189 

-of (?) lichen verrucosus. Derm. 38 

-of multiple idiopathic pigment sarcoma (so-called) of Kaposi, Derm. 7 

^ -- —_ ^treated by X-rays, Derm. 117 

-neuromata, Derm. 67 

— —— of pityriasis rubra pilaris. Derm. 72 

— — of tuberculides, Derm. 37 

-, diabetes insipidus with papular and nodular xanthoma, Derm. ‘262 

— , discussion on case for diagnosis, Derm. 70, 265 

--, ? epithelioma. Derm. 79 

- - —-of alopecia following severe impetigo of scalp. Derm. Ill 

--—-of disseminated lupus erythematosus. Derm. 84 

--— of lupus erythematosus. Derm. 59, 117 

-of nawus linearis bilateralis. Derm. 12 

--of syphilitic macrocheilia, Derm. 49 

-of tropheedema. Derm. 251 

-on congenital alopecia. Derm. 54 

--on epithelioma adenoides cysticuin of Brooke, Derm. 103 

- — on favus. Derm. 253 

---of glabrous skin of neck, Derm. 91 

--on mycosis fungoides (opening), Derm. 190-203 

- (reply), Derm. 234 

-on new radiometer for Sabouraud’s pastilles, Derm. 34 

— — —— on Paget’s disease of the nipple. Derm. 256 

--on pellagra with skin eruptions, Derm. 244 

-on X-ray dermatitis, Derm. 51 

-, unusual lichenoid eruption in boy, aged 7, Derm. 65 

—and Bulloch, \V., case of female precocity, quoted, Obst. 59 

--, origin of secondary sexual characters, quoted, Obst. 50 

——, and Fildks, P.—Case of syphilis showing Noguchi’s luetin reaction. Derm. 40 
Serenus Samonicus, Roman physician and poet. Hist. 77, 78 

Serous cavities, inoculation of bacteria into, to determine paths of infection, Path. 83 

-pigment into, J’ath. 83 

Serpents attendant on cult of Asklcpios, Hist. 66 

Serratus magnus muscle, paralysis of, with deformity of unusual type, two cases (K. C. 
Elmslie), Orth. 116-120 

---, reaction of degeneration in one case of, Orth, 117. 118 

Serum and vaccine therapy, successful in case of ulcerative endocarditis, Odont. 62 

-, antistreptococcus, intraspinal injections of, in case of temporo-sphenoidal abscess 

Otol. 70 

-, polyvalent, administration before intranasal operation on frontal sinus, Laryng. 136 
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Serum diagnosis of cancer, dialysation test in, Obst. 44 
-of mycosis fungoides, Derm. 199 

-of pregnancy (R. L. ^lackenzie Wallis and H. Williamson), Obst. 28-16 

-, basis of tests for, Obst. 28 

-, clinical aspects (H. Williamson), Obst. 36-42 

-, dialysation test for, Obst. 30, 33, 34, 42-46 

-, method of applying, Obst. 33 

-, ectopic, Obst. 37 

-, modified technique, Obst. 45 

-, optical method, Obst. 29, 42 

-, positive results, Obst. 38, 39, 41 

-, heemolysed, cannot be used for diagnosis of pregnancy, Obst. 34, 44 

-(paratyphoid), agglutinating Bacillus typhosus, Path. 12 

-tests in food poisoning, Epid. 183 

-(typhoid), agglutinating Bacillusparatyphosus B, Path. 12 

-water tissue as culture medium for Trepoiutua pallidum, R.S.M. Lect. 7 

Sewage, streptococci of drain-air derived from, Path. 11 

Sewell, A. J.—Discussion on instances of disease in animal eye, Ophth. 38 

-, pathological reports on animals* eyes, Ophth. 10, 11, 16, 19, 33, 34 

Sex characters, secondary, absence of, following male castration before puberty, Med. 45 
-j dependence upon suprarenal cortex, Obst. 50 

-development of, demands corresponding development of innate capacity for 

their apprehension. Psych. 74 

-, organs responsible for, controversy as to, Obst. 77 

-, time of origin, Obst, 78 

-limited disease, colour-blindness as, Obst. 93 

Sex, production of, Obst. 50 

Sex-experience, infantile, early memories of. Psych. 76, 77 
Sex-impulse, cause of sense-pleasure, Psych. 68 

-, conative disposition essential constituent. Psych. 73 

-, constitutes most potent biological force in individual, Psych. 99 

-, early manifestation. Psych. 72, 75, 76 

-, Freud's doctrine of. Psych. 72 

-, male, Freud’s doctrine. Psych. 75 

-strangled in case of paranoid dementia preecox. Psych. 99, 101 

Sex-organs, attraction to female form with previous excitation of, Psych. 74, 75 
Sex-ratio, effect of migration on, Epid. 68, 72, 77, 78 
-of outworking of young males on, Epid. 68 

-, estimation of, in populations, must be relative not absolute, Epid. 63, 64 

-, high and low, occupation and mortality rates in districts of, in Wales, compared, 

Epid. 39 

— high (excess of males), composite district with, male phthisis mortality much lower 
than that with low sex-ratio, Epid. 32, 33 

-, large variation in, produced almost entirely by migration, Epid. 37 

-, low (excess of females), composite district with female phthisis mortality slightly lower 

than that with high sex-ratio, Epid. 32, 33 

-, male phthisis mortality much higher than in that with 

high sex-ratio, Epid. 34 

-, question of association of male occu¬ 
pation, Epid. 35, 53, 66 

Sex-ratios and phthisis mortality-rates (per 1,000) in sample of districts drawn from North 
Wales (1861-70), Epid. 29 

-Surrey, Kent and Sussex (1851-60, 1861-70), Epid. 

30, 31 

-Wiltshire, Dorsetshire and South Devon (1861-70), 

Epid, 32 
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Sex-selection exhibited by certain internal secretions, Obst. 93 
Sexual activity, development at puberty, Psych. 99 

-and protective instinct, essential difference between, Psych. 71 

-characteristics, females, derangements of, Obst. 61 

-element in consciousness and disturbances of personality, Psych. 58-61, 62 

-function, separation from excretory, Psych. 85 

-indulgence, gout predisposed by, according to ancient writers. Hist. 44 

-instinct, age of onset in children. Psych. 80 

-and parental instinct combined in sexual love, Psych. 70 

-, complex on afferent or receptive side, Psych. 74 

-on efferent or executive side, Psych. 74 

-, conception of, error as to. Psych. 67 

--, dawn of, in childhood. Psych. 84, 85, 87 

-, definition of (W. McDougall), Psych. 65-88 

-should not be made too closely. Psych. 83 

-, development of bashfulness in relation to. Psych. 77, 78 

-, excitement of protective instinct by, Psych. 70 

-, Freud’s theory of, commended. Psych. 86 

--, exposition of. Psych. 84, 85-88 

-, importance in psychiatry. Psych. 65 

-, impulse composing, Psych. 73 

-, manifestation of, attributed to. Psych. 69 

-, erroneous. Psych. 71 

-, maturation of, age at which occurring, Psych. 76 

—-mental and bodily processes which are expression, of parental instinct attributed 

to, Psych. 69, 70 

-, origin of, Freud’s doctrine discussed, Psych. 78, 79 

-, parental instinct separate from, Psych. 86 

-, perception hy eye of human form, principal one of several innately^ provided roads 

of excitement of, P.sych. 74 

-perverted, Psych. 83 

-, spontaneous but not reflex. Psych. 82 

-intercourse, brutality and self-abasement in relation to. Psych. 71, 72 

-inversion, self-abasement in subject of (footnote). Psych. 72 

-life, normal phenomena, references to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 40 

-organs, relation of thymus gland to. Child. I 36 

-reproduction, absence of, in bacteria, cause of extreme variability. Path. 4 

Sexuality, influence of, on disturbances of personality. Psych. 60 

Shammu, general term for drug (organic substances) in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine, 
Hist. 153 

Sharkey, S. J., selection of right nurse for every case of neurasthenia or hysteria 
Neur. 14 

Sharon, N. Y., mineral springs at, Bain. 19 
Shattock, S. G.—Eleidoma, Path. 119-139 

-, pathological report on case of perithelioma of pharynx, Laryng. 188 

-, pseudo-tuberculosis hyalina testis, and tuberculoid pneumonoconiosis, Path. 147 

-, report on sections from case of spasmodic stricture of oesophagus, Clin. 150 

-, and Seligmann, C. G. (and others), vegetable charcoal in endothelial cells, quoted. 

Path. 155 

Shaw, H. Batty.—C ases of unilateral clubbing of fingers associated with aneurysm, 
mentioned, Clin. 14 

-, di.scussion on diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, Med. 169 

-, and Cooper, R. Higham.—O n a change occurring in the pelvis in a case of prepuberal 

atrophy of the testicles, Med. 40-47 
Shaw, J. J. M. —Case of “ mongolian ” iinlxjcility, Child. 146 
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Shaw, W. Fletcher.—T he sub-divisions of chronic metritis, Obst. 360 
Sheatheb, a. L.—Discussion on outbreak of food poisoning caused by the Bacillus enteritidis 
of Gaertner in milk, Epid. 186 

Sheep, thyroid gland of, therapeutic efficacy for human subject, Obst. 55 
-, wild, choroido-retinal degeneration in, Ophth. 27 

Sheep’s kidneys, injection with collargol by means of ureteric catheters, Surg. 33 

-, results (E. C. Lindsay), Surg. 29-33 

-liver, bronze model of, used for hepatoscopy. Hist. 128 

Sheffield grinder, lung of, changes in. Path. 153 
Sheldrake, Timothy, orthopaedist, Orth. 45 

Sheppey, district of, proportion of males engaged on defence in relation to male and female 
phthisis mortality, Epid. 37, 76 

Sherren, J., on chronic gastric ulcer as predisposing to development of carcinoma, quoted, 
Odont. 45 

Sherrington, C. S., F.R.S., experiment on dog to test cause of emotions. Psych. 109 
Sherwell, pregnancy and pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 125 

- , recurrence of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 131 

Shipway, F. E.—Intratracheal anaesthesia, Aneesth. 31 

Shock, conversion of latent into manifest miners’ nystagmus by, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol. xlviii 

—-, diminution of, in intratracheal anaesthesia, Anaesth. 33 
—— in Caesarean section under spinal anaesthesia, Obst. 241, 242 
——manifested by arrest of mental activity and volition, Neur. 4 

-by psychical or emotional explosion, Neur. 4 

-passing into collapse after rupture of intestine, Surg. 87 

-, surgical, cardio-inhibitory, Anaesth. 48 

-, due to traction on kidney or gall-bladder, Anaesth. 48 

-, predisposed to by low blood-pressure under deep chloroform anaesthesia in 

horizontal posture, Anaesth. 48 

-, value of Trendelenburg posture in, Anaesth. 47, 48 

-, vasomotor, Anaesth. 48 

-to brain cells during operation, Anaesth, 3 

-, treatment by water. Hist. 188 

-under chloroform anaesthesia, use of pituitary extract in, Anaesth. 74 

Shoemakers, exostoses about joints of, Bain. 46 

Shore, T. W., and Gaskell, W, H., F.R.S., initial stimulant action of chloroform on nerve- 
centres, quoted, Anaesth. 64 

Short-flap operation (Herbert’s) for glaucoma (W. G. Laws), Ophth. 125 
Shoulder-joint, alterations of mechanical conditions since assumption of upright position in 
man, Bain. 60 

-, aponeurotic structures of, Bain. 60 . 

-creaking of, in subacromial bursitis, Bain. 64 

- -y dislocations, Bain. 65 

-, excision fifty years ago, case of (H. Curtis), Clin. 62 

-, fibrositis of, diagnosis, Bain. 67 

-, hyperflexion or hyperextension of, during anaesthesia, ill-results of, Anaesth, 39 

-, left, arthritis of, occurring subsequently to pulmonary disease, case of (A. E. Mortimer 

Woolf), Child. 118 

-. muscles round, wasting of, Bain. 62 

-, pain and stiffness in, cause of, Bain. 60 

-, painful affections of, aetiology discussed, Bain. 62 

-, diagnosis and treatment of (C. W. Buckley), Bain. 59 

-, spa treatment, Bain. 68 

-peri-arthritis of, Bain. 62, 63 

-, traumatic, importance in Workmen’s Compensation cases, Bain. 63 
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Shoulder-joint, secondary, arch forming, Bain. 60 

-, subluxation of, and anterior dislocation of head of radius, in case of old-standing 

brachial birth-paralysis (J. E. H. Roberts), Clin. 116 

-, in recovered birth-paralysis (A. S. B. Bankart), Orth. 205 

Shoulders, abnormal cysts on (E. Pritchard), Child. 67 
-, see also Head and shoulders 

Shrubsall, F. C.—Discussion on mortality from phthisis, Epid. 76 
-, discussion on working-class home conditions in London, Epid. 20 

Siam, prisoners in, abolition of mortality from beriberi upon alteration of diet from polished 
to parboiled rice, Therap. 13 
Siamese twins (C. Grey-Edwards), Child. 175 
SiBLKY, W. Knowsley. —Adenoma sebaceum. Derm. 259 

-, case for diagnosis, (?) epithelioma, Derm. 78 

-, (?) xanthoma multiplex. Derm. 276 

-of bilateral telangiectasis (nsevus araneus). Derm. 179 

•-of lupus erythematosus. Derm. 69, 60 

-affecting the buccal mucous membrane. Derm. 115 

-, vulgaris, Derm. 281 

-of nsBVus linearis bilateralis (mixed systemic nsevus), Derm. 11 

-of purpura. Derm. 184 

-of radio-dermatitis, (?) tuberculide, Derm. 74 

-of stomatitis neurotica chronica, Derm. 61 

-, discussion on case for diagnosis, Derm. 266 

-of Fordyce’s disease. Derm. 48 

-on dermatitis artefacta, Derm. 56 

-on electrolysis in treatment of haemorrhoids, Electr. 91 

- -on experiments in X ray filtration, Electr. 85 

Sicdentopf and Zsigmondy, method of ascertaining size of colloidal granules, quoted 
R.S.M. Lect., 44 

Sierra Leone, registration of stillbirths not compulsory in, Epid. 89 

Sight, sense of, more important factor than sense of touch in operative surgerv Orth 
130, 131 . " * ' 

Sigmoid flexure, hyperplastic tubercular stricture from (P. Lockhart Mummery), Proct. 73 
-, neoplasm of (J. P. Parkinson), Child. 9 

- , resected, repaired by transplantation of a segment of small intestine (S. Fenwick) 

Proct. 198 

Sign of health, “ masonic pentacle ** or Solomon’s seal, as medical amulet. Hist. 199 
Silenium, colloidal electric, in treatment of cancer, R.S.M. Lect. 49 
Silica, local accumulation in lungs, Path. 153 
Silicate cements in stopping of teeth, Odont. 1 

Silver, colloidal electric, administration to animals harmless, R.S.M. Lect. 47 

-, reduces risk of lethal effect of toxins, R.S.M. Lect. 47 

-nitrate, effect on amoebae, Therap. 45 

Simla, meat inspection at, Epid. 218 

Simuliuni replans, reputed carrier of parasite of pellagra. Derm. 243 
Sinews, term once equivalent to muscles, Hist. 225 
SiNQEB, Charles. —Notes on early history of microscopy. Hist. 247-279 
-, St. Hildegard, Hist. 1 

Sinusitis, chronic, treatment with streptococcus and Friedlander bacillus vaccines 
Med. 104 

-due to dental sepsis, Odont. 61 

Skatt, of Utrecht, orthopaedist, Orth. 44 

Skeletal system, description of, in case of prepuberal atrophy of testicles, Med. 42 
Skeleton meditating over skull in Vesalius’s “ De Humani Corporis Fabrica” (1543) wood 
cut representing, Hist. 213, 214, 215 
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Skeletons, designed on medals, Hist. 218, 214, 215 

Skiagram, stage for taking in process of pyelo-radiograpliy, Surg. 17, 18 

Skiagrams, demonstration of, Electr. 3, 4 

Skin, allergic conditions revealed by luetin test present in latent syphilitics, R.S.M. Lect. 26 
-, atrophy of, with comedo (A. Whitfield), Derm. 87 

-disease, eruptions in early stage of mycosis fungoides do not conform to well-recognized 

types of, Derm. 233 

-diseases, classification as if by botanical characters, erroneous. Derm. 138, 142 

-, due to dental sepsis, Odont. 61 

-, liable to be mistaken for mycosis fungoides, Derm. 198 

-, oral sepsis factor in causation of, Odont. 71 

-, treatment at healing wells, supposed benefits, Hist. 179, 180 

-by vaccines, Med. 106 

----, failure in, Med. 86 

-by X-rays and ultra-violet light (D. Corbett), Electr. 32 

-epithelium, growth in vifro, M.B.L. 38 

-eruptions with pellagra (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 238 

-, growths occurring in, with leukaemia. Derm. 200 

-, hide-bound, of females in.middle age, Bain. 9 

-, hypersensitiveness in syphilis, R.S.M. Lect. 9 

-lesions, characters of, in carbon monoxide poisoning in Senghenydd explosion, 

■ Neur. 54, 65 

-, multiple subcutaneous tumours of, sub.sequent history of case shown (1907), Derm. 216 

Skin-grafting in mastoid operation, Otol. 7 

-(radical) and double vestibulotomy, Otol. 6, 7, 8 

Skull (foetal), defective ossification of, Obst. 230 

-, fracture of, with unusual appearance of drum observed some months after injury, 

case of (E. D. Davis), Otol. 48 

-, hyperostosis of, and exostosis of right auditory meatus (E. A. Peters), Otol. 69 

-, skeleton meditating over, depicted in Vesalius’s “ De Humani Corporis Fabric ” 

(1543), Hist. 213, 214, 215 
Skulls, human, medals bearing device of, Hist. 194 
Slave-trade diseases, eighteenth century treatise on, Hist. 102, 103 

Sleep, deep, those injured during accident in state of, rarely suffer from subsequent 
neurosis, Neur. 7 

Slum-life, advanced civilization an incentive to worst conditions of, Epid. 19 

-, Garden City scheme an antidote to, Epid. 19 

“ Small eye,” Ophth. 121, 122 

Small-pox, statistics of Aynho, how vitiated, Epid. 99 
-, why a distinct disease, Psych. 10 

Smile, spastic, with tumour of upper extremity and defective articulation (H. B. Carlill), 
Clin. 114 

Smith, E. Bellingham.—C ase of, (?) cerebellar encephalitis. Child. 16 

-, case of infantile paralysis of early onset with unusual deformities. Child. 18 

-, congenital defect, sixth and seventh cranial nerves. Child. 149 

-, discussion on case of “mongolian ” blue spots. Child. 123 

-on old injury to elbow. Child. 151 

--, partial paralysis of the abdominal muscles due to infantile paralysis. Child. 127 

-, spina bifida occulta. Child. 147 

-, and Chisolm, R. A.—Case of enlargement of the spleen, Child. 126 

Smith, F. J.—Discussion on stillbirths, Epid. 101 

Smith, Professor G. Elliot, evolution of study of human anatomy, quoted. Hist. 217 
Smith, G. F. Dabwall.—D iscussion on need for research in ante-natal pathology, Obst. 282 
Smith, R. Pebcy.—D iscussion on the concept of insanity, Psych. 13 
Smith, Tbavebs.—D iscussion on mycosis fungoides. Derm. 227 
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Smith, Sir T., case of unilateral clubbiog of finger, mentioned, Clin. 14 

Smith, Wilberpobce. —Epidiascopic demonstration of Altmann^s granules, Obst. 138 

Smyth, F. B.—Discussion on congenital absence of maxillary teeth, Odont. 30 

-, discussion on conservative treatment of pulp, Odont. 33 

Snell, S., “academy headache,” alluded to, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxviii 

-, theory of causation of miners* nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxvii 

Snow, E. C.—The mortality from phthisis: a statistical investigation having bearing upon 
the question of personal communicability, Epid. 21-55 
Snow, quantity of chloroform retained in body necessary to produce cessation of respiration, 
quoted, Ansesth. 67 

-, mode of death in chloroform syncope, quoted, Anaesth. 69 

Soamin, optic atrophy following use of, Ophth. 98, 99 

Soap, soluble, micropbysical appearances accompanying, Path. 135 

Sodium bicarbonate, dose of, evolution of carbonic acid in stomach after, Electr. 15 

-, chloride of, mineral waters containing, effect on gout, Bain. 11 

-waters, hypodermic injection, Bain. 27 

-, prevent alimentary toxaemia, Bain. 20 

—--, therapeutic uses of, Bain. 20 

-—- sulphate (Glauber’s salt) in sulphated saline waters, Bain. 20 

Soldiers, diseases affecting, following drinking of well-water. Hist. 43 

Solicitor, effect on client, in consultations as to compensation for accident, Neur. 8, 9 

Solids, action of water on, Bain. 15 

Solinus, Julius, biographer of, Hist. 220 

-, imitation of Pliny without quoting him as authority. Hist. 219 

-*, literary characteristics of. Hist. 220 

-, “Polyhistor ** (1473), English rendering by Arthur Goldinge, Hist. 218 

-r, extract from Goldinge’s translation (with notes as commentary), Hist. 220-226 

-, one of the earliest printed books, Hist. 220 

-, quotation from Pomponius Mela made by, Hist. 219 

-, views on conception. Hist. 221, 222 

-on method of delivery, Hist. 222 

Solomon's seal, see Sign of health 

Solutions containing ions, electrical neutrality of, Bain. 14, 15 
Solvents, separation of molecules into ions by, Bain. 15 
Somato-psyche, Wernicke’s criticism of. Psych. 52 

Somersetshire, change in ratio of deaths from old age to deaths from cancer, males (1890-1910). 
Epid. 141 

-, death-rate from cancer in, compared with that of London, Epid. 139, 140, 158 

-per 1,000,000 persons living, males and females (crude), Epid. 135, (corrected), 

Epid. 136, 162 

-(1881-1900) (crude), Epid. 131, 132, (corrected), Epid. 

133, 134 

-, general hospitals of, number of adults dying in (1881-1906), Epid. 139 

Somnambulism, effects of, produced in passenger present in railway collision, Neur. 10 
Sondermanu's suction apparatus, in treatment of acute sinus inflammation, Laryng. 145 
Sore, primary, excision of, in treatment of syphilis (A. Wilson), Clin. 35 
Sores, primary, two, on lip and angle of mouth, photograph showing (H. J. Davis), 
Larjmg. 103 

Sore throat following intratracheal administration of ether, Antesth. 31 
-, recurrent, diie to dental sepsis, Odont. 61 

Sosander and Hippocrates, play on names of, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 7, 8 
Sound waves, shown by photographs as produced by musical instruments, Otol, 28 
Spa practice, lessons derived from (F. A. de T. Mouillot), Bain. 1-12 
----, nature of, Bain. 1 

---, patients seen in, albuminuria among, Bain. 7 
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Spa practice, patients seen in, blood-pressure readings, Bain. 6, 7 

-, confusion between bulk and fat in, Bain. 7 

-, dietetic errors in, Bain. 1, 2 

-, flat-foot among, Bain. 6 

-- --, neurasthenia among, Bain. 6 

—-, sex distribution, Bain. 1 

--, suffering from faulty metabolism, Bain. 1, 2 

-practitioners, unjust aspersions of, Bain. 12 

-treatment of painful affections of shoulder-joint, Bain. 68 

Spa, see Prince de Condi^ waters of 

Spaniel, choroido-retinal degeneration in, Ophth. 19 

Spanton, W. D.—Discussion on case of splenomegaly with gastro-intestinal hfemorrhage, 
Clin. 95 

Spavin, metatarsal bone of horse showing, Baln^48, 49 
Special senses, diseases of, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 53 
Specialism, pretentious, of medicine in Rome (50-100 a.d.), Hist. 17, 18 
Specialists, medical, prevalence of, in ancient Rome, Hist. 10 
Species, allied, variation and connexion between. Path. 8 

-and well-marked varieties, difference between, Path. 3 

-, botanical, distinct, interbreeding of, Path. 4 

-, chemical differences between. Path. 14 

-, definition of, in entomology. Path. 3 

-, evolution of, in bacteriology, Path. 9 

-, fixity of, abandonment of idea, Path, 1, 3 

Spectacles, convex glasses used for, invented by Salvino d’Amarto degli Armati, Hist. 248 
Spectrum of colour-blind persons, distribution of light and shade in, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol. Ixxxi 

Speech, articulation of, defective, with tremor of upper extremity in case of spastic smile 
(H. B. Carlill), Clin. 114 

Spencbb, Herbert R.—Case of primary cancer of Bartholin’s gland, Obst. 102 

-, degenerated myomatous uterus resembling pregnant organ, Obst. 179 

-, discussion on Ccesarean section, Obst. 188 

-on migratory adenomyomata of uterus, Obst. 401 

-, examination of 130 consecutive stillbirths, quoted, Obst. 263 

-, fibroma olthe hymen, Obst. 177 

Spencer, W. G.—Case of non-cancerous tumour of stomach, quoted, ^Nlcd. 33, 34 

-, discussion on nephrotomy for suppression of urine, Clin. 44 

-on oral sepsis as predisposing cause of cancer, Odont. 56 

-, latent fracture of patella, Clin. 50 

-, the thyreoglossal tract, Surg. 163-171, (references) 170 

Spens, Thos., biographical note, Hist. 245 

-, first describer of the Stokes-Adams syndrome (C. E. Lea), Hist. 243 

Spermatozoa present in urine of female, Obst. 96 
-, transmission of tuberculosis by, unlikely, Obst. 293 

Sphenoidal sinus, after operation, showing good drainage (G. H. L. Whale), Laryng. 82 
Spicer, W. T. Holmes.—D iscussion on case of brawny scleritis, Ophth. 2 

-, discussion on instances of disease in animal eyp, Ophth. 38 

-on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xx-xxix 

Spider’s web, pill of, remedy for malaria among peasants of Calabria, Hist. 38 
Spilsbdby, B.—Sudden death during anesthesia from status lymphaticus, post-mortem 
investigation. Child. 189, 194 
Spioa bifida occulta (E. Bellingham Smith), Child. 147 
Spinal cord, cells of, changes affecting, in pellagra, Neur. 36 

-, changes affecting, in pellagra, Neur. 36-39 

----, nature demonstrated by tissue stains, Neur. .38 
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Spinal cord, changes affecting, in pellagra, resemblance to subacute combined degeneration, 
Neur. 38 

-, spurious resemblance to tabes, Neur. 39 

-, unsystematized, Neur, 37, 38 

-, query as to, in chronic ergotism in man and chronic experimental ergotism 

in animals, Neur. 40 

-, combined sclerosis and dystrophia adiposo-genitalis, (?) case of (P. Kidd and E. A. 

Tozer), Med. 47 

--, “ concussion of,” destruction of theory of, Neur. 2, 6 

-, disseminated sclerosis of, association of nystagmus with, Neur., Ophth., and 

Otol. XXX, xlvii 

-from lead poisoning, paralysis of both superior nerves occurring in course 

of (J. Donelan), Laryng. 208 
-, effect of toxi-infection on, Psych. 23 

-, hffimatogenous infection, experiAental production, Neur. 47 

-, types of, Neur. 47 

-, infection of, by bacterial intoxication, Psych. 22, 23 

-, lesionsof, following injuries to back, areas of haematomyelia associated with, Neur. 3 

-, lymphogenous and hoeinatogenous infection contrasted, Neur. 47 

-infections, types of, Neur. 47 

--—, operations on, elevated posture during, under general anaesthesia, Ansesth. 40 

-, sclerosis, lateral amyotrophic, with bulbar paralysis, association of nystagmus 

with, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxi 
-tissue, growth in vitro, M.B.L. 35 

-, toxic infection of, clinical cases exhibiting mode of, Neur. 44 

-, experimentally, with Staphylococctis pyogenes aureus, contained in 

capsule, Neur. 45 

-membranes, changes affecting, in pellagra, Neur. 36 

-root ganglia, posterior, changes affecting, in pellagra, Neur. 36 

-tumours, intradural, illustrations, Surg. 266, 267 

--, note on two cases of (D. Douglas-Crawford), Surg. 265 

Spiuo, curvature and stiffness of, case for diagnosis (F. J. Poynton), Neur. 28 
-in two cases with paralysis of serratus maguus, Orth. 116 

— -, lateral, hysterical with lupus of left hand (J. Jackson Clarke), Orth. 121 

-, deformity of, of (?) congenital origin (L. E. C. Norbury), Child. 73 

-, sprains of, distinct from traumatic neurosis, Neur. 3 

Spino-cereIxillar system, communications with Deiters’s nucleus, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol. xxxi 

Spirilla, family of, based on morphology, Path. 5 
Spirillum, characteristics of. M.B.L. 49 
--, restriction of term, ^I.B.L. 50 

Spiroclueta and Treponema, relationship between, M.B.L. 49, 50 

- balanitidis, M.B.L. 54 

-invading blood-stream, M.B.L. 65 

-, provisional inclusion under Spiroclmta buccalis, M.B.L. 50 

- buccalis, M.B.L. 50, 52 

---, characteristics of, M.B.L. 50 

-, types included under, M.B.L. 50, 51, 54 

-, characteristics of, M.B.L. 49 

- duttoni, pure cultures of, R.S.M. Lect. 4 

— - enrygyrata, ^I.B.L. 68 

---and S. stenogyrata, invasion by, subjects benefited by administration of calomel 

M.B.L. 66 

- gracilis, M.B.L. 51 

- hachaizic, M.B.L. 58 
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Spiroclusta kochi, pure cultures of, R.S.M. Lect. 6 

- ohermeieri, pure cultures of, R.S.M. Lect. 6 

-, oral, putrefactive odour of, R.S.M. Lect. 8 

- pallida as cause of symptoms of syphilis, Obst. 268 

-, discovery in macerated foetus, Obst. 270 

--, distribution in foetal organs, Obst. 269 

-in relation to uterine disease, Obst. 123, 127 

-, question of developmental cycle, Ophth. 86, 87 

-, see also Treponema pallidum 

-- refringens^ M.B.L. 54 

-, discovery in enlarged glands of monkey infected with syphilis, M.B.L. 65 

--, provisional inclusion under Spirochceta buccalis, M.B.L. 50 

-- ste^wgyrataj M.B.L. 58 

- subtiliSy M.B.L. 51, 58 

-, new species, M.B.L. 51 

- vincentiy characteristics of, M.B.L. 51, 54 

Spiroohaites and bacteria, mixed vaccine in treatment of pyorrhoea alveolaris recommended, 
M.B.L. 65 

——, associated with bronchitis in Tropics, M.B.L. 55 

--with rectal cancer possible, M.B.L. 66 

--with trypanosomiasis, M.B.L. 66 

-- with Vincent’s angina, M.B.L. 55 

-, biological properties, differences in, R.S.M. Lect. 8 

-. blood-residing, M.B.L. 64 

-, classification, M.B.L. 49 

-, cultivated, antigenic property, R.S.M. Lect. 9 

—. cultivation, bibliography, R.S.M. Lect. 26 

— found in faeces of guinea-pig, described, M.B.L. 60 
-, gradual adaptation to parasitism, M.B.L. 64 

-, granular forms, R.S.M. Lect. 5 

-in alimentary tract (bibliography), M.B.L. 69 

— - in brains of subjects of general paralysis, demonstration of, Obst. 290 
-in faeces of dog, M.B.L. 62 

— -of hen, M.B.L. 62 

-of lower animals, M.B.L. 60 

-of wild rats, M.B.L. 62 

-in human faeces, M.B.L. 58 

-, pathological significance, M.B.L. 66 

-. infection by, associated with severe anaemia, M.B.L. 64, G5 

— — invading various tissues, M.B.L. 64 

—, mode of entrance into nerve in parasyphilitic lesions, Ophth. 77, 78 

-, morphology of, M.B.L. 50 ; R.S.M. Lect. 7 

-, nomenclature confusing, M.B.L. 49 

-. non-pathogenic, M.B.L. 64, 66 

— , not directly killed by salvarsan and neo-salvarsan, Ophth. 76 

-occurring in alimentary tract of man and some lower animals, M.B.L. 47 

-invading general system, M.B.L. 64 

-, material used in research, M.B.L. 48 

-, method of examination, M.B.L. 48 

-in ulcerations of throat, M.B.L. 55 

-. oral, M.B.L. 63 

-cultivation, M.B.L. 63 

-, method, M.B.L. 63 

-, pathological significance, M.B.L. 64 

-in diseases of mouth and throat, M.B.L. 64 
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Spirochpetes, possibility of becoming immune to ortho-amino>phonol group, Ophth. 76 

-, possible principal cause of pyorrhoea alveolaris, M.B.L. 65 

-, pure cultures, demonstrations (Hideyo Noguchi), R.S.M. Lect. 3 

-, first successful production experimentally of syphilitic lesions by, R.S.M. 

Lect. 7 

-, saprophytic, R.S.M. Lect. 5 

-, various species of, difficulty of distinction by morphology, M.B.L. 50 

Spirochietosis, progressive, of brain in general paralytics, R.S.M. Lect. 20 

Spitting, absence of, throughout life, Hist. 224 

Spleen, atrophy of, setting in towards middle age. Child. 45 

-, blood-engorged and bloodless, equally found in splenic anaemia, Child. 55 

-, destruction of blood corpuscles in, Child. 49, 50 

---, cause discussed. Child. 50 

-, in splenic anaemia. Child. 49, 50 

--of red blood corpuscles in, Child. 50 

-, disease or disturbance of, nature of, producing splenic anaemia, Child. 49 

-, diseases of primary, question discussed. Child. 48, 49 

-, enlarged, movable, in a case of early Graves’s disease (R. Murray Leslie), Clin. 107 

-, with cirrhosis of liver, treatment by splenectomy (Sir Bertrand Dawson), Clin. 105 

-, enlargement of, case of (R. A. Chisolm and E. Bellingham Smith), Child. 126 

-with h[emorrhage, anaemia and arteritis obliterans with oral sepsis (W. E, 

Wynter, Clin. 7 

-and oral sepsis (W. E. Wynter), Clin. 6 

--, classification of forms by blood examination. Child. 47 

-, fundamental pathology needs further study, Child. 61 

-in children, cause of. Child. 43, 44 

-, classification of forms, Child. 41, 60 

--, due to chronic venous congestion, Child. 42 

--to diseases of blood, Child. 42 

^— --to metabolic disorders. Child. 42 

—-, infective. Child. 42 

-, syphilitic. Child. 43 

--, with acholuric jaundice. Child. 43, 47 

-*-, with cirrhosis of liver. Child. 43 

-, functions of, in childhood. Child. 45 

-f growth vitrof M.B.L. 39 

--accompanied by red blood cells, M.B.L. 39 

-, hypertemia of. Child. 50, 51 

-, microscopical examination in case of leukcemia from prolonged use of X-rays, Med. 210 

-, secondary transference of inhaled material to. Path. 149 

-and liver, enlargement associated with jaundice (T. R. Whipham), Child. 13 

-with profound anaamia in case of septic endocarditis, Clin. 6 

Spleen-rate high in Cyprus, Epid. 113 

-of children, measurement of local prevalence of malaria by, Epid. 110, 111 

-of London, study of, to determine pathological measure of enlargement, Epid. Ill 

-tumours of, in children. Child. 42 

Splenectomy and omentopexy in treatment of splenic anoemia (Hugh Lett), Clin. 97 

- as treatment for acholuric jaundice (W. Essex Wynter and Sir John Bland-Sutton), 

Clin. 82 

-for congenital acholuric jaundice (Hugh Thursfield), Clin. 84 

-, beneficial effect, possible explanation, Child. 60 

-for splenomegalic cirrhosis with ascites (S. Boyd), Clin. 133 

-in case of splenomegaly with gastro-intestinal hemorrhages (J. Galloway), Clin. 137 

-in children, cases of. Child. 46 

-, indications for, Child. 56 

-, in leuksemia, dangerous. Child. 47 
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Splenectomy in children in splenic anaemia, Child. 47 

-, ineffectual in some cases, Child. 55 

-, remote effects of, Child. 46 

-, technique, Child. 46, 57 

-, in splenic anaemia of infancy. Child, 66, 67, 62 

-in treatment of chronic acholuric jaundice with splenomegaly (S. Boyd), Clin. 56 

-of haemolytic jaundice (Sir Bertrand Dawson), Clin. 101 

-of splenic anaemia (H. French and P. Turner), Clin. 77 

-(G. Hoffmann for H. P. Hawkins), Clin. 78 

—-(P. Sargent), Clin. 76 

-, results. Child. 61 

Splenomegalio anaemia. Child. 166 

Splenomegaly and deformity of bones in two sisters (F. Langmead), Child. 39 

-associated with cirrhosis of liver, Med. 2 

-due to paraisitic invasion (A. G. Gibson), Med. 7-9 

-, Gaucher type of, differential diagnosis from splenomegalic anaemia, Child. 169. 170 

-- in chronic acquired acholuric jaundice, splenectomy for (S. Boyd), Clin. 66 

-, parasitic, in an adult from Malta, case of (Fleet-Surg. P. W. Bassett-Smith), Clin. 87 

-with gsbstro-intestinal haemorrhage, case of, (J. Galloway), Clin. 90 

-(J. Galloway;, Clin. 137 

-, see also Spleen, enlargement of 

Spleno-myelogenic leukaemia (C. Riviere), Clin. 131 

Splenoptosis in case of early Graves’s disease (R. Murray Leslie', Clin. 107 
Splint, Hissing’s steel bar tractor, Orth. 113 

“Spondylose rhizomelique ” (progressive vertebral ankylosis), (F. P. Weber), Clin. 143 
Spores, as cause of syphilis, Obst. 268, 273 
Sporotrichosis and granulomata (references), Clin. 18 

-, probable cause of subcutaneous granulomata, Clin. 18, 19 

“ Sprengel’s shoulder,” varieties of, demonstration of (H. A. T. Fairbank), Orth. 58 
Sprue, faeces of, spirochaetes in, M.B.L. 68 

Sputum, bacilli in, in cases of phthisis presenting physical signs of disease, Med. 160 

-, examination for tubercle bacilli important, Epid. 68 

-in diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, Med. 160, 161, 164 

-by sedimentation method, Med. 159, 164, 168 

-, various methods, Med. 161 

-, presence of tubercle bacillus in, not essential in diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, 

Epid. 74 

Stabb, A. F., case of pregnancy complicated by heart disease treated by Caesarean section under 
spinal anaesthesia, quoted, Obst. 240 
“ Stabchenzellen, ” suggested origin of. Psych. 32 

Stable-fly (Stomoxys calcitrans), reputed carrier of parasite of pellagra. Derm. 243 

-, transmission of poliomyelitis by, Orth. 49, 60 

Staining of tissues, when first introduced, Epid. 157 

Stamps, Roman, medical, found in Britain, Hist. 83*86 

Stannus, Hugh, studies on pathology of pellagra, alluded to, Neur. 31 

Stansfeld, a. E. — Blood examination in case of splenomegalic cirrhosis, Clin. 134, 135 

Staphylococcal infection, treatment by vaccines, Med. 81 

SiaphylococciLS albus, agglutination reactions of, identical with those of Micrococcits 
neoformans, Path. 43 

-, opsonic indices against Micrococcus albus compared with those against, Path. 44, 45 

-, aureus, vaccine in folliculitis of scalp, Med. 106 

-in treatment of boils, Med. 106, 114 

-of folliculitis of scalp, Med. 106 

-, pyogenes aureus, capsules containing, placed in abdominal cavity, effect on spinal cord, 

Neur. 47 
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Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus contained in capsule, experimental infection of spinal cord 
by, Neur. 46 

-, toxi-infection by, Psych. 22 

-vaccine in treatment of cellulitis of scalp, Med. 84 

-, treatment by, of acne varioliformis. Derm. 4 

Staphyloid coccus A, organism temporarily described as. Path. 26 
Staphyloma posticum verum, case of (J. C. Marshall), Ophth. 46 
Starch, see Carbohydrate diet 

Starling, Professor E. H., F.K.S. — Discussion on therapeutic value of hormones, 
Therap. 29 

Statues, hanging up portions of clothing near, significance. Hist. 186, 187 
-to Asklepios, consecration of. Hist. 31 

Status lyinphaticus, abnormal persistence of thymus gland in, Obst. 75 

-- and exophthalmic goitre, relationship between, Child. 197 

-, association with enlarged tonsils and adenoids. Child. 199 

—-with wasting condition in children, Child. 194 

--, cases earliest recorded, probable nature, Child. 186 

-, death from, in infants. Child. 188, 189 

-, deaths under. Child. 189, 190, 196, 198, 199 

--, diagnosis. Child. 192, 196, 197 

---by physical signs, Child. 196 

-—, discussion on. Child. 186-200 

-, fatty degeneration of heart in cases of, Child. 194 

-— found post-mortem in cases of suicide. Child. 190 

-----in victim of strangulation. Child. 197 

— -, origin of. Child. 191 

-^ pathological features comprising, condition. Child. 188, 189 

— —, post-mortem appearances. Child. 190 

— -, sudden death from, under anaesthetics, Child. 194 

--, cases of, Child. 189, 196 

-, frequent when chloroform used. Child. 198 

-questioned, Child. 193 

-, treatment. Child. 192 

-by pituitrin. Child. 192, 195 

--by thyroid extract. Child. 192 

Steadman, F. St. J.—Case of rheumatoid arthritis twice cured by the removal of septic 
teeth, Odont. 21-28 

-, discussion on apparatus for producing general analgesia, Odont. 84 

--on dental sepsis from point of view of physician, Odont. 73 

, note on the pathology of cancer of the tongue, Odont. 6-10 
-—, oral sepsis as predisposing cause of cancer, Odont. 37 
—, patient showing a follicular odontome and three dental cysts, Odont. 79 
Stebbing, G. F., and Jenkins, G. J.—Post-mortem specimen from a case of malignant 
disease of the ear, Otol. 10, 53 

Stool, piece of, detachment of retina following extraction, due to a band in the vitreous 
(A. Hugh Thompson), Ophth. 151 
-, in vitreous, Ophth. 150 

Sft'gomyia^ transmission of yellow fever by, R.S.M. Lect. 33 
St* lwagon, prevalence of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 129 

Stono’s duct, calcification round fish-bone retained in over a year, causing recurrent di*!- 
tension of parotid (G. Newton Pitt), Med. 36-40 

^ -, foreign bodies in, cases of, briefly abstracted, Med. 39 

-(references), Med. 39 

Stenosis, hypertrophic, congenital, see Pylorus 
-, lachrymal, see Lachrymal stenosis 
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Stephenson, Sydney.—C ase of brawny scleritis, Ophth. 1 

-, discussion on abnormal development and fragility of bones, Child. 155 

-on case of ocular torticollis, Child. 100 

-on congenital defect of cranial nerves, Child. 149 

-, photographs showing influence of toxics on nervous system, Psych. 31 

Steppage system of dosage of vaccine therapy, Med. 78 
Sterility due to thyroid insufficiency, Obst. 70 
-induced by tuberculosis, Obst. 294 

-, male and female, reputed cure by bathing in holy wells, Hist. 185 

-, idea widespread over world, Hist. 185 

-, produced by excess of pituitary secretion, Obst. 73, 74 

Stevens, T. G.—Caesarean section; labour obstructed by one half of a uterus didelphys, 
Obst. 186 

-, decidual cast from the unimpregnated horn of a didelphic uterus (shown by J. Braxton 

Hicks), Obst. 221 

-, eclampsia; vaginal Caesarean section, Obst. 185 

-, uterine fibroids, one impacted in the pelvis obstructing delivery. Caesarean hysterectomy, 

Obst. 182 

Stevenson, T. H. C., death-rate from cancer in London, quoted, Epid. 126, 127 

-, discussion on changes in mortality from cancer, Epid. 154 

—--on stillbirths, Epid. 100 

Stewart, Matthew J.—Specimen of foetus acardiacus amorphus, Obst. 131 
Stewart, Pubvbs.—C ase of hysterical brachial monoplegia, Neur. 24 

-, further note on a case of hysterical brachial monoplegia following electric shock, 

Neur. 41 

Stillbirth, causation of, secrecy of certificate as to, Epid. 103 
-, definition, case for (R. Dudfield), Epid. 81-106 

-, contained in regulations in force for registration in Dominion of South Africa, 

Epid. 92, 95. 99, 101, 105 

-, difficulties, how arising, Epid. 99 

-for registration purposes, Epid. 92 

-in law establishing registration, in Ceylon, Epid. 91 

-in popular parlance, Epid. 93 

-, meanings wanted for words comprising this definition, Epid. 93 

--^ proposed and formulated. Epid. 94 

-due to congenital syphilis, Epid. 103, 105 

-, information as to, methods of obtaining, Epid. 102 

-, notification compulsory, Obst. 277 

-in London, Epid. 90 

-required by Notification of Births Act (1907), Epid. 89 

-, percentage in Continental cities and towns as shown by registration, Epid. 90 

-in England and Wales, Epid. 102, 103 

-in London as shown by notification, Epid. 90 

-notified (London and provincial towns) under Notification of Births Act (1907), 

Epid. 102 

-, registration, compulsory, Obst. 276 

-—, case for (R. Dudfield), Epid. 81-106 

-, countries where not compulsory, Epid. 89 

-, form likely to give the most useful information, Epid. 96 

-, reasons why valuable, Epid. 102, 103 

-, resolution of American Public Health Association as to, quoted, Epid. 97 

—, rendered non-existent qua registration by wording of clause in Births and Deaths 
Registration Act (1874), Epid. 89 

-, series of 130 consecutive cases, quoted, Obst. 263 

-and abortions, proportion compared, Epid. 103 
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Stillborn children, apparent cases, attempts to resuscitate, Epid. 101, 105 
-, illicit disposal, prevention, Epid. 96 

—misuse of term in Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, Spain, Epid. 91 
Stockholm, percentage of stillbirths in, Epid. 90 
Stockman, K., nature of panniculitis, quoted, Bain. 8 

Stoddart W. H. B.—Case of acute confusional insanity, synaptic resistance reduced by 
hypodermic of strychnine. Psych. 18 
-, case of (?) anxiety hysteria, Psych. 16 

-of arteriopathic dementia, exhibiting apraxia, Psych. 15 

-of dementia paranoides, Psych. 17 

-of (?) dementia paranoides. Psych. 17 

-of hypopituitarism. Psych. 15 

—-of Korsakoff’s disease with systematized anaesthesia, Psych. 15 

Stoke Damerel, Exeter, Wales and Monmouth, ratio of male to female population, at 
different ages in, Epid. 68, 69 

-—, large proportion of males engaged on defence in Dovonport Dockyard, Epid. 

37, 38, 67 

Stokus, William, early records of heart-block, Hist. 243 
Stokes-Adams syndrome, first describer of, Hist. 243 
“ Stomacace,” disease said to have followed drinking well waters. Hist. 43 
Stomach, cancer of, high death-rate from, Epid. 125 

-, increase in death-rate from cancer of rectum faster in both sexes than death-rate 

from, in England and Wales (1897-1911), Epid. 142 

-, catarrh of, chronic, with hyperchlorhydria, benefited by alkaline waters, Balo. 17 

-, contents of, effects of different types of gastro-jejunostomy on, Surg. 225-234 

-, dilatation, acute, treatment by prone posture, Anaesth. 47 

-diseases, relief of, allusions to, in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine. Hist. 168, 169, 171 

-, use of liquorice root and of salts in stomach disorders in Babylonian mediciiic 

Hist. 133 

. evolution of carbonic acid in, after bismuth carbonate meal, Electr. 15 

-——-after dose of sodium bicarbonate, Electr. 15 

-, mixture of barium sulphate meal with other meals in, Electr. 14 

-must be empty during X-ray examination, Electr. 13 

— , passage of bacteria through uninjured mucous membrane of. Path. 82 

-, supra-adhesion foramen in relation to, foetus showing, Obst. 173, 174 

——, time taken by bismuth or barium meals to pass through, Electr. 13, 14, 18, 19 

-, tumour of, non-cancerous, two cases (A. M. Gossage and J. Braxton Hicks), Med. 33-3G 

-, post-mortem findings, Med. 35 

-ulcer of, chronic, as predisposing to development of carcinoma, Odont. 45, 55 

-, ruptured, subphrenic drainage in, Surg. 179 

-, simple, followed by carcinoma, Surg. 224 

-—, with symptoms, Odont. 45, 58 

-, ulceration of, multiple acute (F. P. Weber), Med. 176 

-and duodenum, “ storm centre ” of digestive system, Electr. 10 

Stomach trouble, complicated form, description of, in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts 
Hist. 143 

Stomatitis neurotica chronica (W. Knowsley Sibley), Derm. 61 
-(bibliography), Derm. 62 

Stomoxys calcitrans (stable-fly), reputed carrier of parasite of pellagra. Derm. 243 
-, transmission of poliomyelitis by, Orth. 49, 50 

Stone, advocate of irrigation of peritoneum in ruptured intestine, quoted, Surg. 91 
Stoney, ^liss F. A. — Discussion on internal secretion and female characteristics 
(amenorrheea in connexion with exophthalmic goitre), Obst. 95 
Stopford-Taylor, case of longest duration of mycosis fungoides, Derm. 198 
Storer, H. R., medals of medical interest (referred to). Hist. 197 
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Stowers, J. H.—Discussion on case of congenital mole of peculiar distribution, Derm. 110 

-, discussion on case for diagnosis, (?) xanthoma multiplex, Derm. 281 

-of naevus linearis bilateralis, Derm. 12 

-of patchy erythematous eruption for diagnosis, Derm. 286 

-of psoriasis associated with thrombosis of inferior vena cava, Derm. 258 

-— on dermatitis artefacta. Derm. 66 

-on mycosis fungoides, Derm. 216 

-on Paget’s disease of the nipple, Derm. 256 

-, distribution of eruption of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 132 

Strangeness, feeling of (Fremdgefiihl), Psych. 60 

Strangulation, status lymphaticus found post mortem in victim of, Child. 197 

Stratou, satire on Roman oculist, Hist. 11 

Strength, immense, instances of, in antiquity. Hist. 226 

Streptococcal infection following middle-ear disease, treatment by sensitized vaccine, Med. 110 

—-following scarlet fever, treatment by sensitized vaccine, Med. 110 

--, treatment by sensitized vaccines, Med. 78 

Streptococci, chaos of related forms among. Path. 7 

-, classification of, Path. 7, 9 

—, differentiation, tests for. Path. 9 

-in horse-dung, commonest type differs from that of human fieces, Path. 10 

-, resemblance to those found in London air. Path. 11 

—— in human faeces, one form predominant, Path. 10 
-in mouth, one fo^ predominant. Path. 10 

--in normal saliva, type corresponds with that found in ventilating shafts of House of 

Commons during session. Path. 11 

-- of drain-air derived from sewage. Path. 11 

-, sugar reactions of, estimation of value. Path, 9, 10 

-in public health work. Path. 10, 11 

-, variation, according to region of body or substance inhabited, Path. 10 

Streptococcus fcecalis associated with kidney lesions, Path. 116, 116 

-infections, acute, treatment by sensitized vaccines, Med. 103 

- pyogenes and ulcerative endocarditis. Path. 117 

—— salivarius and kidney lesions. Path. 115, 116, 118 

-associated with arthritis, Odont. 72 

-with presence of dead teeth, Odont. 63 

-vaccines in treatment of acute pyrexial polyarthritis, Med. 84, 85 

---of chronic sinusitis, Med. 104 

-, sensitized, in chronic infections of upper air-passages, Med. 104, 105 

- viridans associated with ulcerative endocarditis. Path. 116 

Streptotrichosis, nodular, peritoneal, new term for Flexner’s “pseudo-tuberculosis strepto- 
trichia,'’ Path. 148 

Stricture, hyperplastic tubercular, from sigmoid flexure, demonstration of (P. Lockhart 
Mummery), Proct. 73 

Strutt, Hon. R. J., discovery of radio-activity of waters of Bath by, Bain. 28 
Strychnine, hypodermic of, in case of acute confusional insanity (W. H. B. Stoddart), 
Psych. 18 

- poisoning, intratracheal insufflation as artificial respiration in, Anaesth. 26 

Stuart-Low, W.--Case of columnar-celled epithelioma of the nasal cavity and left antrum, 
Laryng. Ill 

-, case of double Ogston’s operation performed for chronic frontal sinus disease, Laryng. 91 

-, discussion on case of injury to left ear, Otol. 3 

-on cases of thickening of palate and larynx, Laryng. 54 

-on intranasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 163 

-on mastoiditis without perforation of tympanic membrane, Otol. 19 

-, girl, aged 5, from whose nasopharynx a large spindle-celled sarcoma was removed six 

weeks ago, Laryng. 204 
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Stuart-L ow, W.—Osteomyelitis of superior maxillary bone and maxillary antral suppuration 
in a child, aged 11 months at the time of operation, Laryng. 204 
Stdbridqe, E. J. —Discussion on case of rheumatoid arthritis twice cured by removal of 
septic teeth, Odont. 26 

Styles, use of, in treatment of lachrymal stenosis, Ophth. 42, 43 
Subacromial bursa, anatomy of, Bain. 60 

-bursitis, chronic, creaking of shoulder-joint in, Bain. 64 

-, Dawbarn’s sign in, Bain. 61 

-, diagnosis from dislocation of biceps tendon from groove, Bain. 66 

-, due to infection or septic conditions, Bain. 64 

-, implication of gleno-humeral joint in, Bain. 64 

-, increase of space between acromial arch and head of humerus in, Bain. 61, 63 

-, muscular involvement, Bain. 61 

-, pain in, Bain. 61 

-, referred, Bain. 61 

-, simulating neuritis, Bain. 60 

-, results, Bain. 60 

-, severe, diagnosis of brachial neuritis from, Bain. 65, 66 

-, traumatic, diagnosis from torn capsule, Bain. 64 

-, followed by severe neuritis, Bain. 64 

-, importance under Workmen’s Compensation Act cases, Bain. 64 

-, treatment, Bain. 67 

-at spas, Bain. 68 f 

-by passive movements, Bain. 67, 68 

-, imcomplicated, prognosis good, Bain. 64 

Subarachnoid space, inoculation of bacteria into. Path. 89 

-, introduction of drugs into central nervous system bj^ Neur. 48 

Subcutaneous tissue, infiltration by mucoid substance giving appearance of fat, Bain. 7, 8 

Subglottic swelling of larynx (T. B. Layton), Laryng, 37 

Subinvolution, type of chronic metritis, Obst. 362 

Substitution therapy by hormones, Therap. 24-26, 31, 32, 34-37 

Sugar reactions of Bacillus colt group, Path. 12 

-of bacteria, test method (H. W. Crowe), Path. 144 

-of streptococci, estimation of value. Path. 9, 10 

-in public health work, Path. 10, 11 

Suggestion, conversion of latent into manifest miners’ nystagmus by, Neur., Ophth., and 
Otol., xlviii 

-, hemi-anffisthesia due to, Neur. 7 

-, not the only cause of cure of symptoms after nephropexy, Surg. 140 

Suicide, status lymphaticus found post mortem in cases of, Child. 190 
Sullivan’s raspatories, Laryng. 123 
Sulphur inhalations, value of, Bain. 22 

-ointment, application in pityriasis rosea, Derm. 139 

-, prejudicial, Derm. 143 

--saline waters of Harrogate, mode of action, Bain. 12 

-waters, sulphur of, eliminated by bronchial tubes, Bain. 22 

Sulphuric acid, dilute, in acne vulgaris and pustular infections of skin, Med. 107 

-, free, and alum salts, chalybeate springs containing, estimation of, Bain. 22 

Sulphurous waters, inhalations of, Bain. 22 

Sumatra, immersion treatment of insanity in. Hist. 188 

Sunderland, Septimus.—D iscussion on London as health resort, Bain. 43 

Sunderland, glass-workers’ cataract at, Ophth. 49 

Sunlight, spectrum of, how it appears to eye in condition of dark-adaptation, Neur., Ophth 
and Otol., Ixxx 

Suppuration, cases without ill-effects, Odont. 64 
-, infection in absence of, Odont. 63 
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SuppuratioD, intra-ocular, early stage of, shown by specimen (B. T. Lang), Ophth. 110 
-, oral, effect on gastro-intestinal tract, Odont. 62, 71, 72, 73 

Suprarenal bodies, calcification of, in Addison’s disease in boy (H. D. Rolleston and E. J. 
Boyd), Clin. 53 

-correlation of secretion with Addison’s disease, Obst. 92 

-, cortex of, close relation of gonads to, Obst. 78 

-, dependence of secondary sexual characters upon, Obst. 60 

-, hyperplasia and neoplasia of, associated with masculinity before menopause, 

()b.st. 62 

-, medulla of, connexion with nervous system, Obst. 84 

-, relation to changes occurring in pregnancy, Obst. 53 

-, see also Hypemephromata^ suprarenal 

-extract, treatment by, of osteomalacia, Obst. 68, 74 

-insufficiency in relation to female genital organs, Obst. 74 

-secretion, excess of, amenorrheea accompanying, Obst. 74 

Surgeon-General’s Library (Washington, D.C.), relic of king’s evil in (F. H. Garrison), 
Hist. 227-234 

Surgeons, advantage of Trendelenburg posture in general amestbesia, mainly to, Ansestb. 42 
Surgeons, Company of (1767), original medal of, Hist. 194 
-, satires on, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 12 

Surgery (antiseptic), researches of Lister in, an example for advances in preventive dentistry, 
Odont. 4, 5 

-, operative, sense of sight more important factor in, than sense of touch, Orth. 130, 131 

Surgical instruments found at Kolophon (W. H. Buckler and R. Caton), Hist. 235-242 

-, Greek and Roman, collection made by the late J. Stewart Milne, exhibited (W. H. 

Buckler and R. Caton), Hist. 242 

Surrey, Kent and Sussex, sex-ratio and phthisis mortality rates (per 1,000) in sample of 
districts drawn from (1851-60, 1861-70), Epid. 30, 31 
Sussex, see Surrey, Kent and Sus.sex, sex-ratios and phthisis mortality rates 
Sutherland, G. A.—Auricular flutter in acute rheumatic carditis. Child. 133 

-, case of anterior poliomyelitis, paralysis of abdominal muscles, collapse of lung. 

Child. 31 

-, discussion on acute partial heart-block. Child. 144 

-on enlargement of spleen in children. Child. 48 

-on hcemoptysis in child. Child. 174 

-on paroxysmal tachycardia, Med. 123 

-- on pneumonia and encephalitis cerebelli. Child. 121 

—, and Burghard, F. F., cases of splenectomy in children, quoted. Child. 46, 49 

-, and Guthrie, L. G. —Two cases of transitory diabetes insipidus. Child. 76 

Suture, vascular, in treatment of brachial arterio-venous aneurysm (G. Kempe), Surg. 83 
Svedberg s method of preparing colloids, R.S.M. Lect. 43 
Sweating sickness, mortality great in London, Bain. 36 

Swift and Ellis, method of injecting salvarsan to procure effect in parasyphilitic lesions, 
Ophth. 78 

Swine-fever, cause of, Epid. 186 

-, experimental production of lesions, Epid. 186 

Swine's flesh, use in magic rites. Hist. 133 

Switzerland, corrected death-rate per 100,000 living from cancer of different parts of body 
based upon means of five years (1901-05), females, Epid. 151 

-correlation between corrected death-rates from cancer of different sites of body for 

twenty-two cantons, females, Epid. 149 
Sycosis, treatment by Staphylococctis aureus vaccine, Med. 106 

Sylvan, F.—Case of pulmonary tuberculosis, commencing gymnastic treatment, Clin. 117 

-, cases of pulmonary tuberculosis after gymnastic treatment, Clin. 60 

Syme, practice of administering chloroform, quoted, Ansesth. 72 

15 
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SymiDgton, Professor J., statement (in correspondence) as to hopato-cystic ducts, quoted. 
Path. 24 

Symmers, W. St. C., and Whitla, Sir D., results of experimental injection of tubercle bacilli 
and pigment/quoted, Path. 79, 80 

Symonds, Charters J.—Cancer of rectum, excision after application of radium, Clin. 152 
Symonds, John Addington, Greek Anthology, quoted, Hist. 3 

Symons, Major, I.M.S., treatment of piroplasmosis in hounds with salvarsan, Opbth. 101, 102 
Sympathetic ganglia, effect of toxins on, in relation to disturbance of personality, Psycli. 63 
Symptom, definition of, Psych. 8 

-, single, constituting disease, Psych. 9 

Symptoms, aggregation of, constituting disease. Psych. 9 
Syncope, primary cardiac, phenomena of, Anaesth. 81 

Syndrome, labyrinthine (probably of central origin), (H. G. Turney), Neur. IG 
Synechia, anterior, as cause of imperfect images, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxv 
Syphilide, vegetating, case of (S. E. Dore), Derm. 62 

Syphilis, action of salvarsan in, that of emetine in amcebiasis comparable with, Therap. 46 
-, aetiology of, new view as to, Obst. 268 

-analogy of primitive patch of pityriasis rosea with, Derm. 124 

-- and menstrual blood, Obst. 129 

-and parasyphilis, relation between, R.S.M. Lect. 19 

-, ante-natal, Obst. 268 

-, blood-count of, compared with that of sympathetic ophthalmitis, Ophth. 89 

-, central nervous system of monkeys and rabbits refractory to invasion by, R.S.M. Lect. 23 

-, cerebrospinal, x-granules of Reich in, Neur. 35 

-, congenital, convulsions following administration of salvarsan and neo-salvarsaa in 

subjects of, Ophth. 108 

-^ family history charts of cases with details, Obst. 283-287 

-, probable cause of thickening of palate and upper part of larynx (H. L. Lack), 

Laryng. 53 

--, resemblance of changes in human eye due to, to changes in eyes of bear, Ophth. 31 

-, stillbirths due to, Epid. 103, 105 

-, diagnosis from pityriasis rosea by Wassermann test. Derm. 134, 135 

-of pityriasis rosea from. Derm. 184, 148 

-, diseases other than, giving positive Wassermann reaction, Ophth. 107 

-, effect of, in causing abortions, Obst. 271 

-upon uterus, Obst. 270 

-, foetal, as cause of intra-uterine death of foetus, Obst. 270 

-origin of, Obst. 269 

—, hypersensitiveness of skin in, R.S.M. Lect. 9 

-, immunity of mother from, Obst. 273 

-in relation to uterine disease (B. Whitehouse), Obst. 123 

-in stillborn foetus, evidences for, Obst. 269 

-, latent, in mother, Obst. 273 

-j in mothers of syphilitic children, Obst. 288, 289 

-, Leucocytozoon syphilidis in general paralysis of insane (J. E. R. McDonagh), Psych. 32 

-, maternal, effects of, Obst. 272 

-, graver than paternal, Obst. 272 

-, nothing suggestive of, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 39 

-of liver (congenital and acquired), with picture of Banti’s disease (Sir W. Osier) 

Med. 1-6 

-(?) of nose, ear, pharynx, and larynx, case for diagnosis (P. de Santi), Laryng. 186 

-of very unusual character, case of (E, G. Graham Little), Derm. 45 

-, paternal, effect of, Obst. 272 

-, infecting ovum, thcorie.s presupposing, Obst. 272 

-without infection of mother, Obst. 292 
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Syphilis, pathological change in thyroid due to, Path. 54 

-primary, infection of, and appearance of general paralytic symptoms, long interval 

between yet unexplained, R.S.M. Lect. 23 

-, question of existence in classical antiquity, Hist. 39 

-whether factor in causation of chronic metritis, Obst. 373, 374 

-, relation of, to fibrosis of the uterus, Obst. 124-128 

-- to mycosis fungoides. Derm. 192, 215, 226 

-to pyometra, Obst. 128 

-, secondary, early, injection of salvarsan or neo-salvarsan in, followed by ocular paralysis, 

Ophth. 82 

-j involvement of central nervous system in, Ophth. 85 

-, showing Noguchi’s luetin reaction, case of (J. H. Sequeira and P. Fildes), Derm. 41 

-, Spirochcetu refringens foimd in enlarged glands of monkey infected with, M.B.L. 65 

spirochsetes of, pure cultures, R.S.M. Lect. 3 

-^ spores as cause of, Obst. 268, 273 

-symptomatic, in mother, Obst. 273 

-^ tertiary, healed, in case of phthisis and fixed crico-arytsenoid joint (T. B. Layton), 

Laryng. 16 

-, transmission to foetus, Obst. 283, 292 

-, treatment by excision of primary sore (A. Wilson), Clin. 35 

-by intramuscular injection followed by syphilitic choroiditis, Ophth. 103 

-by salvarsan supplemented by mercury, Ophth. 82-88 

-with arsacetin only (A. Wilson), Clin. 36 

-, unusual case of (J. E. R. McDonagh), Derm. 91 

-^ value of Wassermann reaction as true test for, Obst. 127 

Syphilitic alopecia, secondary, patchy, case of (G. Pemet), Derm. 18 

-and tuberculous infiltration, combined, of larynx (D. McKenzie), Laryng. 61 

-parents, children of, points of resemblance in, Obst. 274, 275 

-children, mothers of, latent syphilis in, Obst. 288, 289 

_not becoming infected by, theories explaining, Obst. 272, 273 

-- diseases different, treatment by salvarsan, variation in response to, and liability to 

relapse under, Ophth. 86 

-, secondary, generally more intractable than primary, Ophth. 84 

-, various, action of salvarsan differs in rapidity, Ophth. 84 

-enlargement of spleen in children, Child. 43 

-fever, tertiary, prolonged, rare cases of, Med. 6 

_(?) laryngitis, congenital, in case of aphonia (W. H. Jewell), Laryng. 48 

-lesions, first successful production experimentally by pure cultures of spirochsetes, 

R.S.M. Lect. 7 

-macrocheilia, case of (D. Corbett), Derm. 49 

-mothers, conceptions, before infection and after infection, results, Obst. 283 

-orchitis, hyaline thickening of tubuli in. Path. 165 

_parentage, co-existence of malformations with, Obst. 271 

-rash, secondary, severe in woman, aged 70 (G. Pemet), Derm. 17 

Syphilitics, latent, allergic state of skin revealed by luetin reaction present in, R.S.M. 
Lect. 25 

Syphiloma of rabbit’s testicles, use for cultivation of Treponema pallidum^ R.S.M. Lect. 7 
Syriac medicine, astrology in connexion with. Hist. 173 

-, compilations based on Arabic models and following methods of Greek physicians. 

Hist. 173 

Syringo-bulbia with unilateral nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. ii 
Syringomyelia, association of nystagmus with, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxi 

-, (?), involving bulb, bilateral nystagmus (J. Fawcett and A. W. Ormond), Neur., 

Ophth., and Otol. xv 

-with features of acromegaly (W. E. Wynter), Clin. 69 
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Syringomyelitis, (?) case of (H. Gardiner), Clin. 12 
Syrups, dose of, uniform, Therap. 19 

Ssaboky, age and sex incidence of pityriasis rosea, Derm, 128, 129 

-, distribution of eruption of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 132 

-, position of primitive patch of pityriasis rosea, Derm. 130 

-, recurrence of pityriasis rosea. Derm. 132 

-, seasonal incidence of pityriasis rosea, Derm. 126 


Tabes dorsalis, association of nystagmus with, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxi 

--, influence of salvarsan on ocular symptoms in, Ophth. 77, 78 

-—-, nature of infection of, Neur. 47 

•-, ocular symptoms, how influenced by salvarsan, Ophth. 77, 78 

-, probably due to lymphogenous infection of nervous system. Psych. 22 

-, spurious resemblance of changes affecting spinal cord in, to, Neur. 39 

-, treatment by colloidal mercury, R.S.M. Lect. 49 

-by salvarsan unsuccessful, Ophth. 100 

Tabetic, or tabo-paralytic women, results of conception with tabetic or tabo-paralytic men, 
Obst. 288, 289 

Tablets, medication by, Therap. 20 

Tachycardia as precursor of ventricuiar fibrillation in light chloroform anaesthesia, .-Vneesth. 2 

--, paroxysmal, electro-cardiograms egebibiting, Med. 121, 122 

-, followed by “ cadented” extrasystolia, Med. 202 

-, in a boy, aged 4J (P. Kidd), Med. 124 

-, in a child (R. Hutchison and J. Parkinson), Med. 117 

-, inducing heart-failure, Med. 123 

-, records of cases, Med. 122 

-, under anaesthetic, case of (A. L. Flemming), Anaesth. 1 

-, how abolished, Anaesth. 1, 2 

--, ventricular, multiple, observed under low percentages of chloroform, Anaesth. 68 

Tacitus, account of attempted murder of Emperor Claudius by Xenophon of Cos, physician, 
Hist. 209, 210 

Talipes calcaneo-valgus, two cases of, treated by Whitman’s operation (E. Muirhead Little), 
Orth. 168 

-calcaneus, left, showing result of Robert-Jones operation (E. M. Little), Orth. 160 

-cquino-valgus of doubtful origin (E. L. Evans), Orth. 208 

-- equino-varus, long-standing, amputation at ankle for, leaving heel intact (C. G. Watson), 

Orth. 123 

Talisman and amulet, former difference in meaning between, now lost. Hist. 199 
Talismans, Gnostic, Hist. 200 
-, Mithraic, Hist. 200 

Talma-Morison operation, for syphilitic cirrhosis of liver and ascites, arthritis of knee 
following (P. Turner), Child. 124 

Talmud, medicine of, influence of Babylonian-Assyrian Medicine on, Hist. 172 
Tampon cannula, Hahn’s use of, Anaesth. 40 
Tandler, sex-incidence of pityriasis rosea, Derm. 129 

“ Tap-dikh,” term used in Punjab to denote pulmonary tuberculosis, Epid. 197, 219 

Tapping, records of, contained in epitaphs, Hist. 210 

Tap-water, failure to remove blood from placenta by, Obst. 43, 44, 46 

Tar lotion, application in pityriasis rosea, Derm. 139 

Tarsorrhaphy, external clamp for, Ophth. 62 

—, internal, for improving effect of an artificial eye (N. B. Harman), Ophth. 61 
Tarsus, bilateral, Charcot’s disease of (A* S. B. Bankart), Orth. 204 
Tasmania, registration of stiUbirths not compulsory in, Epid. 89 
Tate, W. W. H.—Discussion on case of multiple myomectomy, Obst. 224 
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Taylor, spirocbsetes associated with bronchitis in Tropics, quoted, M.B.L. 55 
Taylor, F. E., and Dixon, W. E., F.R.S., contraction of arterioles by substance in human 
placental juice, quoted, Obst. 345, 346 

Taylob, Gordon.—C ase of osteitis deformans, operation for fractured femur, Clin. 63 
Taylor, James.—C ase of (?) Friedreich’s disease, Neur. 15 

-case of Friedreich’s disease, following diphtheria, Neur. 15 

-, discussion on nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxix 

—, types of nystagmus in cerebellar tumour, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xli 
Taylor, Logan, and Teacher, J., double malignant growths of uterus, quoted, Obst. 228 
Taylor, W. G., and Lazarus Barlow, W. S., cancer incidence at Middlesex and St. George’s 
Hospitals, Epid. 123 

Teacher, J., and Taylor, Logan, double malignant growths of uterus, quoted, Obst. 228 
Teeth, absence of, in cat, Odont. 31 

-(artificial) in time of Imperial Rome, Hist. 21, 22 

--, method of fixing. Hist. 22 

-, broken, jagged, and carious, as cause of cancer of tongue, Odont. 9, 10 

-, care of, amongst Romans (a.d. 50-100), Hist. 22, 45 

-(caries of), see Caries (dental) 

-—, congenital absence of (F. N. Doubleday), Odont. 85 

-, dead, associated with oral sepsis, Odont. 62, 73 

-—, danger of, little recognized by public, Odont. 65', 66 

-diseases specially connected with, Odont. 63, 73 

-, preservation of, Odont. 65 

-, streptococcus associated with presence of, Odont. 63 

-extraction, casualty of (A. T. Pitts), Odont. 88 

--, fatal case of thrombosis following (S. Mummery), Odont. 89 

-, in conditions due to dental sepsis, Odont. 65 

-^ in oral sepsis, Odont. 24 

-^ in treatment of glossitis, Odont. 8, 9 

--of pyorrhoea alveolaris, Odont. 2, 3, 67, 68, 70 

--^ total, condemned, Odont. 3, 65 

-under chloroform, dangerous, Aneesth. 19 

-of savages, pressure exerted by, Odont. 99 

-, septic, and marginal glossitis present in cases of cancer of tongue, Odent. 6-8, 9, 10 

--, removal twice performed in case of pyorrhoea alveolaris due to rheumatoid arthritis, 

Odont. 21-28 

-, “ stopping of,” advances in, Odont. 1, 2 

-, benefits of cast gold inlays, Odont. 1 

-, silicate cements in, Odont. 1 

Telangiectases, bilateral (naevus araneus) case (W. K. Sibley), Derm. 179 
Telesphorus, figures dedicated to, found in Britain, Hist. 80-82, 87 
Temperaments, association with activity of internal secretions. Child. 195 
Temperature, rise of, as guide to diagnosis of ruptured intestine, Surg. 88 
Temples, see Health temples 

Temporal bone, anatomical preparations of, in situ (G. J. Jenkins), Otol. 72 

-invaded by malignant disease of external ear (W. Milligan), Otol. 21 

-, right, microscopical section through, from a case of lateral sinus thrombosis, to 

show infection spreading through a small vessel in the bone (W. M. Mollison), 
Otol. 37 

Temporo-maxillary joint, ankylosis of (A. S. B. Bankart), Orth. 207 
Temporo-sphenoidal abscess, bilateral, in girl, operations, recovery (H. J. Davis), Otol. 69 

-, specimen of (G. H. L. Whale), Otol. 45 

-, use of anti-streptococcus serum in, Otol. 70, 71 

Tendons, conditions necessary for firm union of, Surg. 7 
Tenement buildings, ” houses let in lodgings” equivalent to, Epid. 2 
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Tenement, two meanings attached to word, Epid. 2 

Tenements, separate, of houses let in lodgings in London, absence of play-room for children, 
Epid. 6, 6, 18 

-, inadequate accommodation, Epid. 4-9, 12-14 

-—, insanitary condition, Epid. 6-9, 12-14, 15 

-, total number in block-dwellings in London, Epid. 2 

-in houses let in lodgings in London, Epid. 2 

Tenneson, duration of eruption of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 131 
Tenon, capsule of, infiltration in and around (A. MacNab), Ophth. 47 

Teratologia: a Quarterly Journal of Ante-Natal Pathologyy defunct periodical, important 
work done by, Obst. 281 

Terrien, periodical vomiting in children, quoted. Child. 199 

-, varieties of congenital opacity of cornea, quoted, Ophth. 68 

Testicle, hyaline, pseudo-tuberculosis of, specimen of (S. G. Shattock), Path. 157-160 

-, histology. Path. 157 

-^ nodules in. Path. 157, 159 

-, sarcomatous excision by linea semi-lunaris incision, Surg. 2, 8, 7 

Testicles, atrophy of, following hyperpituitarism in the young, Med. 45, 46 

-, prepuberal, change in pelvis in case of (H. Batty Shaw and R. Higham Cooper), 

Med. 40 47 

-, connexion of thymus gland with. Child. 191 , 

-, experimental ablation, features following, parallel with those of spontaneous eunuchism, 

Med. 45, 46 

-, hyaline pseudo-tuberculosis of (S. G. Shattock), Path. 147-172 

-tubuli in, occasionally found in early life, Path. 164 

-, senescent, hyaline tubuli in, Path. 160-163 

Testicular extract, therapeutic value of, Therap. 28, 30, 31 

Test-tubes containing chloroform for destruction of mosquitoes, R.S.M. Lect. 37 

Tetanus, intratracheal insufflation as method of artificial respiration in, Ansestb. 26, 82 

Theatre of Kynortion, Hist. 63, 64, 66 

Themison, influence of, on Roman medicine. Hist. 74 

Theology, admixture of, in medical writings of eighteenth century. Hist. 209 
Therapeutics, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 54 

-, rational instances occasionally found in primitive medicine, Hist. 178, 179 

Thermal stimulations, relation to requirements of innervation, Bain. 25 
Thibierge, age-incidence of pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 128 

-, pityriasis rosea, quoted, Derm. 123 

-, recurrence of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 131 

Thiele, F. H:, and Emblkton, Dennis.—I nfection; paths of spread in bacterial infection 
Path. 69-96 

Thigh, myxo-chondroma of, specimen from case (P. P. Cole), Clin. 127 

-, subcutaneous inoculation of bacteria into, results, Path. 69 

-, tumour of, case of (P. P. Cole), Clin. 10 

Thin, George, mycosis fungoides described as psoriasis hypertrophicus by. Derm. 190, 191 
Thionin blue, method of demonstrating Reich’s x-granules in peripheral nerves in pellagra, 
Neur. 34 

Thomas, causes of painful affection of shoulder, quoted, Bain. 62 

Thohas, D. J.—Discussion on carbon monoxide poisoning in Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 67 
Thomas, Kirby, blindness and delusions temporarily following Trendelenburg posture in 
general anaesthesia, Anaestb. 44 
Thomas, W. Thelwall.—U reteral calculi, Surg. 279 
Thomas’s knee-splint, see Knee-splint (Thomas’s) 

Thompson, A. Hugh.—C hroroiditis commencing as a ring surrounding the macula, Ophth. 7 

-, detachment of retina due to a band in the vitreous following the extraction of piece of 

steel, Ophth. 151 
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Thompson, A. Ralph.— Discussion on pyelo-radiography, Surg. 63 

Thompson, C. J. S.—Demonstration of re-arrangement of Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum, Hist. 280 

-, objects of medical and surgical interest from Historical Medical Museum, exhibited by, 

Hist. 56 

Thompson, F. G.—Discussion on iritis, rheumatic and toxasmio, Ophth. 65 
Thompson and Caldwell, meat extracts, quoted, Therap. 9 

Thomsen’s disease, hypertrophic form, in three members of family (A. F. Hertz), Clin. 139 

—-, two cases of (J. Collier), Neur. 25 ; see also Myotonia congehita 

Thomson, David. —Controlled growth en nuisae (somatic growth) of embryonic chick tissue 
in vitrOf M.B.L. 71 

-, some observations on the development of red blood ceUs as seen during the growth of 

embryonic chick tissue in vitro, M.B.L. 77-86 

-, some researches on the cultivation of tissues in vitro (bibliography), M.B.L. 21 

-, and Thomson, John Gobdon. —The cultivation of human tumour tissue in vitro, 

M.B.L. 7 

Thomson, G.—Discussion on conservative treatment of pulp, Odont. 34 

-, the proper way to brush the teeth, Odont. 10 

Thomson, John. —Congenital obliteration of bile-ducts, quoted. Path. 23 
Thomson, J. Gordon, and Thomson, David.— Some researches on spirochtetes occurring in 
the alimentary tract of man and of some of the lower animals (bibliography), 
M.B.L. 47-70 

-^ the cultivation of human tumour tissue in vitro, M.B.L. 7 

Thomso.n, Sir StClair. —Discussion on carcinoma of party wall, Laryng. 50 

-discussion on case for diagnosis, Laryng. 49 

--of aphonia, Laryng. 48 

-of cerebrospinal rhinorrhoea, Laryng. 10 

-- of infiltration of both vocal cords, Laryng. *42 

--- of lupus of nose, Laryng. 118 

— --OQ chronic laryngitis in unusual form, Laryng. 50 

-on inoperable fungating carcinoma of oesophagus, Laryng. 176 

--on intranasal operative treatment of frontal sinus, Laryng. 158 

— -on malignant disease of ethmoid, Laryng. 109 

-on microscopic specimen from vocal cord, Laryng. 181 

--on preparation showing left recurrent laryngeal nerve involved in mass of lympho- 

nmtous glands, Laryng. 102 

-on removal of green pea from bronchus, Laryng. 5 

-on specimens from case of laryngo-fissure, Laryng. 197 

-on trauma from adenoid operation, Laryng. 47 

-on vascular fibromata removed from larynx, Laryng. 193 

'rhoracopagus approaching to prozygosis (prosopothoracopagus) (H. !Macnaughton-Jones), 
Obst. 349 

Thoracotomy, pressure in intratracheal anajsthesia not es.sential in operations not involving, 
Anaesth. 36 

Thorax, surgery of, intratracheal anjesthesia in, Anaesth. 26, 27, 29 

Thorburn, William. —The traumatic neuroses. Presidential address. Neurological Section, 
Neur. 1-14 

Tliorium, discovery in thermal springs of Yellowstone National Park, Bain. 28, 31, 32 
Thorne, W. BEZLY.—Cardio- vascular affections due to autotoxis, cases illustrating, Odont. 23 
-, discussion on case of tachycardia, Anoesth. 2 

— -on rheumatoid arthritis and septic teeth, Odont. 23 

-on the murmurs in dilated hearts and their explanations, ^led. 203 

-on vaccines from the standpoint of the physician, Med. Ill 

Throat, operations on, apparatus for administration of ether in (R. E. Apperly), Ana^sth. 
14-16 
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Throat, operations on, apparatus to prevent entry of blood into air-passages in, Ansesth. 36, 37 

-and neck, difficult operation on, under ether given intratracheally, Anaestb. 31 

-and nose, operations on, lateral posture during general anaesthesia, Anaesth. 51, 53, 54 

-, during anaesthesia, prevention of haemorrhage, Anaesth. 52, 53 

-general anaesthesia, loss of cough reflex, Anaesth. 52 

--, sitting posture under general anaesthesia, Anaesth. 41, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52 

-, ulcerations of, spirochaetes occurring in, M.B.L. 55 

Thrombokinase in relation to uterine haemorrhage, Obst^ 381, 382 
Thrombosis, fatal case of, following extraction of tooth (S. Mummery), Odont. 89 

-following Trendelenburg posture in general anaesthesia, Anaesth. 44 

-in main venous trunk of uterine wall as cause of accidental haemorrhage, Obst. 333 

-of inferior vena cava in case of psoriasis (J. L. Bunch), Derm. 267 

-, lateral sinus and paralysis of external rectus (F. F. Muecke), Otol. 16 

-, with pyaemia (F. F. Muecke), Otol. 14 

Thrush, folk-cure of, in infant, Hist. 180 

Thumb-sucking, as earliest expression of sexual function, Psych. 85 

-, early determining factor of sex-impulse. Psych. 72, 76 

Thursfield, J. Hugh.—C ase of multiple arthritis for diagnosis, Child. 155 

-, discussion on arthritis of left shoulder-joint occurring subsequently to pulmonary 

disease. Child. 119 

-on case of Hirschsprung’s disease, Child. 103 

-of “ mongolism ” with alopecia. Child. 185 

--of tumour for diagnosis. Child. 176 

-on enlargement of spleen in children, Child. 54 

-on status lymphaticus, Child. 186 

-, splenectomy as treatment for congenital acholuric jaundice, Clin. 84 

Thymol, use in autolysis of placenta, in experimental production of eclampsia, Obst. 337 
--, see also Menthol^ thymol and eucalyptol, solution of 

Thymus gland, atrophy of, relation to development of gonads and uterus, Obst. 50 

-, effect on calcium salts in body, Obst. 61 

-, connexion with metabolism. Child. 191 

--with testicles. Child. 191 

--enlarged, associated with exophthalmic goitre, sudden death under anaesthesia in 

cases of. Child. 190 

-, association with hyperplasia of lymphoid tissue. Child. 186, 190, 195 

-, causing dyspnoea, Child. 187, 188 

---, diseases associated with, Child. 189, 190 

-, signs of. Child. 192 

--, excision effects, Child. 198 ; Obst. 79 

— -, total, experimental, followed by deficiency in calcium salts. Child. 191 

— -by rickets. Child. 191 

-or partial, in relief of dyspnoea, Child. 187, 188 

--, mortality of operation, Child. 187 

--, normal weight of, during infancy. Child. 187 

--, persistent, in status lymphaticus, Obst. 75 

-, subjects of, usually die young, Obst. 75 

--under-development of genital organs with amenorrhoea in subject.s of 

Obst. 75 

-, relation to sexual organs, Child. 196 

—- insufficiency, Obst. 75 
—- secretion, excess of, Obst. 75 

Thyro-glossal (thyreoglossal) cyst causing dyspnoea, specimen of (A. J. Wright), Laryng. 37 

-fistula, case of (Dan McKenzie), Laryng. 98 

-tract (W. G. Spencer), Surg. 163-171 

-, development of, Surg. 163-165 
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Thyro-glossal tract, development of thyroid gland tissue in, Surg. 165, 166 
-(references), Surg. 170 

Thyroid extract, administration in acne vulgaris, Med. 107 

-in amenorrhcea, Obst. 82 

-in menstrual epilepsy, Obst. 82 

-in treatment of delayed puberty, Obst. 60 

-of exophthalmic goitre, Therap. 34 

-, results disappointing in majority of cases, Obst. 91 

-of mastodynia, Obst. 69 

-associated with menstruation, Obst. 96 

-(sheep’s), therapeutic efficiency, Obst. 55 

-for human subject, Obst. 55 

--, use in pregnancy, Obst. 82 

-gland, accessory, Surg. 163-169 

-, administration in status lymphaticua. Child. 192 

---in treatment of panniculitis, Bain. 11 

-, carcinoma of, microscopic section of (W. Milligan), Laryng. 175 

--^ development of, Surg. 163 

-, differentiation of component parts of, Obst. 89 

-, diminution in myxcedema (hypothyroidism), Electr. 48 

-, diseases of, preponderating frequency among females, Obst. 86 

-, enlargement during menstruation, Obst. 86 

-pregnancy, seen only in later months, Obst. 86, 87 

--in hyperthyroidism, Electr. 48 

--in menstruation and pregnancy, Obst. 82 

-, usually signifies atrophy of elements and diminution of function, Obst. 87 

-, function, altered, probable connexion of panniculitis with, Bain. 10 

-, normal, connecting link between Graves’s disease and, Bain. 10 

-myxoedema and, Bain. 10 

-, functions, composite, Obst. 89 

-, disturbance not uniform, Obst. 89, 90 

-hyperplasia, acute, involution of, Path. 61 

-and complete. Path. 59* 60 

-^ colloid or chronic, production and involution of, Path. 62-64 

-, duo to toxins. Path. 57 

-in chronic interstitial nephritis. Path. 68 

-in cirrhosis of liver, Path. 66-68 

--in diphtheria. Path. 60 

-- in pneumonia. Path. 51, 52 

-, in tuberculosis. Path. 60 

-(miliary). Path. 66 

-, influence of intestinal parasites on. Child. 162-164 

-of cat, changes in, following removal of ovaries, Obst. 54 

-- of vertebrates, origin, Obst. 89 

-, operations on, under ether administered by intratracheal method, Anfesth. 29, 30 

-, pathological changes in, in blood diseases (lymphadenoma, lymphatic leuktemia, 

pernicious ansemia). Path. 57 

-, in disease (R. Farrant), Path. 49 

-, description of changes. Path. 57, 58 

-, due to infection by Bacillus aerogenes capsulatus, Path. 50 

--- anthraciSf Path. 50 

-- coli communis. Path. 50, 65 

--, coliform. Path. 50 

-—-, diphtheria, Path. 50, 69. 65 

-, Gaertner’s, Path. 50 
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Thyroid gland, pathological changes in, in disease, due to infection by Bacillus mallei. Path. 
50, 66 

-of asylum dysentery, Path. 50 

--— of dysentery, Path. 50, 65 

-of tetanus, Path. 61 

- -y tubercle, Path. 51, 62 

- typhosus, Path. 61 

- cocci, gonococcus, Path. 62 

—--, meningococcus, Path. 62 

------, Micrococcus cataiThalis, Path. 52 

-—-- Micrococcus melitensis, Path. 62 

- , staphylococcus, Path. 62 

- , streptococcus. Path. 62-64 

- ^ pneumococcus. Path. 62 

---by protozoa—CQccidiosis, Spirochata pallida, malaria (black- 

water fever). Path. 64 

-by streptothrix (actinomycosis), Path. 64, 66 

-by unknown organisms, measles, acute anterior poliomyelitis, 

polyserositis, small-pox, whooping-cough. Path. 64 
-, surgical, acute, Path. 64 

-, gland diseases (Addison’s disease, cirrhosis of liver, diabetes, jaundice, kidney 

disease), Path. 56-67, 66 

-in malignant disease. Path. 65 

-in toxeemias, artificial, Path. 67 

-, repeated and double, Path. 65 

-, single, compared with changes in goitre, Path. 64 

-, relation to changes occurring in pregnancy, Obst. 53 

-, removal, complete, rarely justifiable, Obst. 87 

-, effect on ovaries, Obst. 63 

-, secretion of, correlation with myxoedema, Obst. 92 

---, excess of, cause of excessive menstruation, Obst. 71 

-of exophthalmic goitre, Obst. 70 

-tissue at base of tongue, Surg. 166 

-in myxoedema, Surg. 166, 167, 168 

--in thyroglossal tract, development of, Surg. 165, 166 

-insufficiency, accompanied by menorrhagia, Obst. 88 

--, cause of sterility, Obst. 70 

-, effect on female genital organs, Obst. 60 

-in pregnancy, eclampsia in relation to, Obst. 70 

-in relation to pregnancy, Obst. 70 

-produces decrease or cessation of menstruation, Obst. 69 

-, term criticized, Obst. 88, 100 

Thyroid and ovarian extract, combined, in case of ameuorrhoea with adiposity, Obst. 94 
Thyroidal hormones in m 3 rxoBdema, Therap. 25, 35 

-in parenchymatous goitre, Therap. 26 

-, iodine in, Therap. 26 

Thyroidectomy causing uterine atrophy, Obst. 78 
-, effect on uterus, Obst. 63 

Thyro-parathyroid defect, cause of nervous cretinism. Child. 160, 164 

Tibia, diaphysis of, complete destruction of part, by acute osteomyelitis (T. H. Kellock) 
Clin. 6 

-, fracture of spine of, case (E. M. Corner and R. M. de Mowbray), Clin. 122 

-, osteoperiostitis of tubercle of (C. Woodward), Child. 160 

-, sarcoma of, central, diagnosis by X-rays, Elect. 63 

Tibiae, congenital absence of (E. M. Little), Orth. 161 
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Tick fever, spirochsefees of, pure cultures, R.S.M. Lect. 4 
“Tikis,*’ Maori charms, Hist. 198 

Tilley, H.—Acute empyema of the frontal sinus, intranasal operative treatment, Laryng. 143 

-, case of laryngo-fissure for epithelioma of vocal cord nine years after operation, 

Laryng. 192 

-of sarcoma of nasopharynx treated by radium emanations, Laryng. 31, 36 

-which illustrates the successful endo>nasal treatment of unilateral pansinusitis, 

Laryng. 195 

-, discussion on case for diagnosis, Laryng. 49 

-of empyema of antrum with infection of nose and cheeks, Laryng. 106 

-of epithelioma of floor of mouth and tongue, Laryng. 12 

--of laryngeal neoplasm, Laryng. 72 

-on cases of thickening of palate and larynx, Laryng, 64 

-shown after operation for malignant disease, Laryng. 191 

-on double intranasal dacryocystotomy for lachrymal disease, Laryng. 76 

-on fixation of right vocal cord, producing no symptoms, Laryng. 21 

-on foreign body removed by direct laryngoscopy, Laryng. 84 

-on pharyngeal diverticula, Laryng. 29 

-- on pin in retropharyngeal space, Laryng. 68 

-- on posture in relation to general ansBsthesia, Anassth. 55 

-on preparation showing left recurrent laryngeal nerve involved in mass of lympho- 

niatous glands, Laryng. 102 

-on removal of foreign bodies from oesophagus, Laryng. 175 

-on sinus suppuration in young people, Laryng. 68 

-- on thyroglossal cyst, Laryng. 39 

--on tumour on left vocal cord, Laryng. 119 

-on unusual case of adductor paresis, Laryng. 66 

-, extensive pharyngeal growth, Laryng. 49 

-, frontal sinus burrs for enlarging the fronto-nasal canal when operating by the intra¬ 
nasal method, Laryng. 113 

-, laryngeal tumour, (?) adenoma of right ventricular band, Laryng. Ill 

-, removal of green pea from right bronchus by improvised method, Laryng. 3 

-, specimen of vascular fibromata removed from larynx by the indirect method since the 

last meeting of the Section, Laryng. 192 

-, (a) two curettes for the removal of the anterior ethmoidal and “agger” cells; 

(5) a collection of foreign bodies removed from the lower air-passages and oesophagus; 
(c) skiagrams illustrating foreign bodies in the bronchi and malignant strictures of the 
oesophagus, Laryng. 195 
Time factor in action of drugs, Therap. 60, 62 
Tinctures, dosage of, Therap. 18 
-, three varieties of, Therap. 21 

Tinea tonsurans, treatment by X-rays, followed by permanent alopecia (G. Pernet), Derm. 18 
Tinnitus aurium in carbon monoxide poisoning in Senghenydd explosion, Neur. 67 
-, objective pulsating, Med. 203 

Tipping, H., and Tubneb, P.—Case of mesenteric cyst simulating an intussusception. 
Child. 29 

Ti^sue extracts, preparation of, M.B.L. 23 

-, various, effect when added to plasma medium, M.B.L. 42 

-, human, showing definite growth in various media, M.B.L. 9 

-and other mammalian growth slower than that of embryonic chick tissue, 

M.B.L. 17, 20 

Tissues, absorption of composite rays by, Electr. 96 

-. cultivation in vitro, discovery of, M.B.L. 8 

-, laboratory apparatus for, M.B.L. 24 

-, medium for preparation, M.B.L. 21 
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Tissues, cultivation in vitro, researches on, M.B.L. 21 
-, technique, M.B.L. 21 

-, diminution in intensity of rays in penetrating, Electr. 99 

-, human, cultivable in fowls’ blood plasma, M.B.L. 9 

-, cultivation in vitro, best medium for growth, M.B.L. 9 

-, removal of all sources of irritation to, in vaccine therapy, Med. 96, 97 

-, response of, to vaccine therapy, Med. 96 

--transplantation or subculture of, in vitro, M.B.L. 25 

Tissue-cells, branching elongated growth in jelly-like medium, M.B.L. 25-29 

-, similarity to injury from wound, M.B.L. 34 

-, growing, different appearances according to various different mechanical factors of 

medium, M.B.L. 29 

Tissue-stains, demonstration of changes in sciatic nerves in pellagra by, Neur. 33, 34 

-demonstrating nature of spinal cord affection in pellagra, Neur. 38 

Tobacco smoking, excess of, causing nystagmus, Neur., Ophth., and Otol., xxix 
Tod, Hunter F.—Case of trichophyton granuloma affecting the auricle and other parts of 
the body, Otol. 9 

Todd, A. H.—Case showing bilateral hare-lip, without cleft palate, and also congenital 
bilateral mucous fistulas in the lower lip. Child. 132 
Toe-joint (great), enlarged, lantern demonstration of tw'o cases (H. Lewis Jones), Electr. 3 
Toluidin blue, method of demonstrating Reich’s ir-granules in peripheral nerves in pellagra, 
Neur. 34 

Toluol, preservation of dialysers for use in dialysation test in, Obst. 31, 32 

-, with saline solution, in autolysis of placenta, for experimental production of eclampsia, 

Obst. 338 

Tongue and floor of mouth, epithelioma of, and ulceration on the palate (W. M. Mollison), 
Laryng. 12 

-, base of, and epiglottis, epithelioma of (W. Hill), Laryng. 188 

-, thyroid gland ti.ssue at, Surg. 166 

-, cancer of, accompanied by septic teeth and marginal glossitis, Odont. 6-8, 9, 10 

-, dental sepsis predisposing factor in, Odont. 8 

-, duo to impaction of broken, jagged, and carious teeth, Odont. 9, 10 

-of normal and sound teeth, Odont. 8, 10 

-, increase among males in England and Wales, Epid. 146, 154, 159 

-, pathology (F. St. J. Steadman), Odont. 5-10 

-, treatment by radium, effect on enlarged glands demonstrated at their removal 

Path. 105 

-, operative, conducted at disad%^antage, Epid. 159 

--, intrinsic muscles of, Odont. 93 

- —, lesions of, in mycosis fungoides. Derm. 196 
——, pre-cancerous conditions of, Odont. 10 

-, sore, male pestilence root used for. Hist. 133 

-, swollen after death from carbon monoxide poisoning, Neur. 65 

Tonsil, fungating tumour of (H. Barwell), Laryng. 51 

- ; operations on, vertical and horizontal gripping forceps for (J. Donelan), Laryng. 40 

Tonsils, enlarged, association with status lymphaticus, Child. 199 

--, enucleated by Matthieu’s guillotine, specimens of (F. H. Westmacott), Laryng. 18 

-, pathological specimens of, from case of lymphatic leukaemia (H. J. Davis), Ltiryng, 99 

-, region of, direct swabbing with bacteria. Path. 74 

Tooth, fractured, joining together of two halves of, by formation of secondary dentine in pulp 
chamber, Odont. 14 

——, method of sealing dressings into, in second stage of pulpitis, Odont. 19 

-of physician, freshly drawn, as charm against disease. Hist. 199 

Toothache, cure of, allusions to, in works of Celsus, Hist. 20 

-, treatment recommended in Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts from AshurbanapaPs 

library, Hist. 149, 150 
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Tooth-cavity, excavation in second stage of pulpitis, Odont. 20 
-, incisor, fracture of, dental cyst (P. Turner), Child. 73 

Toothpicks in use amongst Romans, allusions to, in Martial’s epigrams, Hist. 22, 45 

-, materials from which made, BUst. 22, 46 

Tooth-plates and meat bones removed from oesophagus (T. Guthrie), Laryng. 44 
Torek, removal of portion of thoracic oesophagus for malignant disease, under intratracheal 
anaesthesia, Aniesth. 27 

Torticollis, congenital, case of (C. Woodward), Child. Ill 

-due to hsematoma, Child. 112 

—ocular, case of (E. A. Cockayne), Child. 99 

-, rheumatic, associated with rheumatic nodules (F. P. Weber), Clin. 21 

Toti’s oj)eration for lachrymal stenosis, Ophth. 43 

Touch, sense of, less important factor than sense of sight in operative surgery, Orth. 130, 131 

Touch pieces, Hist. 198 

Toxaemia, and cancer formation, Odont. 61 

-(alimentary), prophylactic action of sodium chloride waters against, Bain. 20 

-, treatment by autogenous vaccines, cases exhibiting, Med. 111-113 

-, artificial, pathological changes in thyroid due to. Path. 67 

-, intestinal, cause of neurasthenia, Bain. 6 

-, pneumococcal, vaccine therapy valuable in reducing, Med. 99, 101 

-, single, pathological changes of thyroid due to, compared with those in goitre, Path. 64 

Toxaemias, repeated and double, formation of antitoxin in thyroid. Path. 66 

Toxic invasion, changes in peripheral nervous system in pellagra, reaction to, Neur. 36 

Toxi-infection of central nervous system (D. Orr and R. G. Rows), Neur. 43-48 

Toxin, net amount absorbed by circulation determines ill-effects in oral sepsis, Odont. 64 

Toxins, action on sympathetic system, Psych. 110 

-, dosage of (G. Droyer and E. W. Ainley Walker), Therap. 51-72 

-, effect of, on sympathetic ganglia in relation to disturbances of personality. Psych. 63 

-, influence of, on central nervous system, further observations (D. Orr and R. G. Rows), 

Psych. 21, 63 

-, lethal effect of, reduced by injection of colloidal silver, R.S.M.Lect. 47 

-, standardization of animals of fixed standard weight and fixed standard death time 

must be used for, Therap. 54, 60 

Tozeb, E. a., and Kidd, Percy.—C ombined sclerosis of the spinal cord and dystrophia 
adiposo-genitalis (?), Med. 47 

Trachea, abscess about, causing dyspnoea in infant. Child. 188 

-- and bronchi, diphtheria of, specimen (J. D. Rolleston), Child. 20 

-, see Anesthesia (intratracheal) 

Tracheotomy and curetting in case of advanced laryngeal tuberculosis (E. D. Davis), Laryng 
200 

Tragus, left, and corresponding half of face, congenital deformity of (D. McKenzie), Otol. 67 
Transference cures. Hist. 180 

Translabyrinthine operation (radical mastoid and double vestibulotomy) in treatment of 
seropurulent lepto-meningitis (S. R. Scott), Otol. 4-9 
Trauma from adenoid operation (H. L. Whale), Laryng. 47 
Trellis-work of adhesions after adenoid operation (H. L. Whale), Laryng. 47 
Tremor, case of (F. Langmead), Child. 162 

Trendelenburg posture, danger to respiration under ether anaesthesia, Anaesth. 43 

-in general anaesthesia, advantage mainly to surgeon, Anaesth. 42 

--, advantage of raised blood-pressure in, Anaesth. 48 

--, advantages over horizontal posture, Anaesth. 48, 49 

-, contra-indicated in cardiac, renal and arterial disease, Anaesth, 45 

—-—-in obesity, Anaesth. 44, 45 

-in obstructed respiration, Anaesth. 44, 45 

---, dangers, Anaesth. 42, 43 
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Trendelenburg posture in general as&sthesia, dangers, proved experimentally on animals, 
Ana^sth. 44, 45 

-enables chloroform to be given safely, Ansesth. 47 

-followed by aphasia, Anaeoth. 44 

-by temporary blindness and delusions, Anaesth. 44 

-, influence in causation of pulmonary embolism, Anaesth. 43 

-of thrombosis, Anaesth. 44 

--, renal inadequacy during, Anaesth. 44 

-, value in surgical shock, Anaesth. 47, 48 

-, when badly borne, how to remedy condition, Anaesth. 48 

-and horizontal postures, relative frequency of pneumonia after operations in, Ansesth. 43 

Trephining and removal of clot in successful treatment of traumatic sensory aphasia 
(V. Z. Cope), Clin. 128 

-for glaucoma, value and dangers of, Ophth. 127, 137, 138 

Treponema calligyrnm^ biological properties like Treponema pallidum^ R.S.M. Lect. 8 

-, similarity to Treponema pallidum^ R.S.M. Lect. 8 

-, characteristics of, M.B.L. 49 

- macrodentium^ isolation in pure cultures from mouth, M.B.L. 63 

-, new species, M.B.L. 61 

- microdeniiumj new species, M.B.L. 51 

-, isolation in pure cultures from mouth, M.B.L. 64 

-and T, mucosuniy cultures of, producing inflammation and induration, upon injection 

into tissues, M.B.L. 65 
- mucosumy M.B.L. 63, 64 

-, isolation in pure cultures from mouth, M.B.L. 64 

——-, new species, M.B.L. 61 

-, new variety in old specimen of human faeces, M.B.L. 69 

- jyallidum, culture media employed, R.S.M. Lect. 6, 7 

-—, culture of, from brains of general paralytics, R.S.M. Lect. 20, 21 

-, transmission to rabbits, R.S.M. Lect. 22 

-, cultures, how to distinguish pure from impure, R.S.M. Lect. 10 

-, pure, R.S.M. Lect. 4 

-, investigators who have obtained, R.S.M. Lect. 6, 7 

-, demonstration in general paralysis and tabes (bibliography), R.S.M. Lect. 29 

-in spinal cords, from cases of tabes, R.S.M. Lect. 21 

-, different strains require different culture media, R.S.M. Lect. 7 

-found in general paralysis, biological properties, R.S.M. Lect. 21 

--in brains of general paralytics, R.S.M. Lect. 20, 21 

-, inoculation into rabbits during five months, and repeated five months later 

results, R.S.M. Lect. 23 

-, pure strains of, how obtainable, R.S.M. Lect. 8 

-relation to parasyphilitic conditions, R.S.M. Lect. 19, 20 

-, sera of rabbits immunized with pure cultures of, contain specific agglutinins and 

complement-binding antibodies, R.S.M. Lect. 9 

-. strain of, exhibiting invasive property in rabbits, R.S.M. Lect. 22 (footnote) 

-, see also Spiroctueta pallida 

-and spirochaeta, relationship between, M.B.L. 49, 61 

Treponemata, pathological significance, M.B.L. 64 

Treves, “ bloodless ” fold of (ileo-appendicular fold of Jonnesco), Obst. 158, 162, 170, 172 
Treves, Sir F., description of Pool of Bethesda at present day. Hist. 183 
Trichophyton granuloma affecting auricle and other parts of body (H. Tod), Otol. 9 
Tricuspid regurgitation, apical bruits suggestive of, in adolescents, Med. 202 

-, diagnosis, Med. 201 

-due to organic disease, Med. 200, 202 

Trochanter, great, detachment of tips of, by sawing off, in new method of access to hip-joint 
Orth. 127, 128 
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Trochanter, great, muscles attached to, Orth. 127 
Trophic changes in rheumatoid arthritis, Bain. 46 
Trophcedema, case of (E. G. Graham Little), Derm. 245 
Trophonios, cult of. Hist. 61 

Tropical medicine, two early eighteenth century treatises on (bicho, slave-trade diseases), 
(A. J. Chalmers and R. G. Archibald), (bibliography), Hist. 98-106 
Tropics, spirochaetes associated with bronchitis in, M.B.L. 55 
Trotter, reflection as cause of illumination, quoted, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xliv 
Trypanosoma infection, relation of, to cretinism in Brazil, Child. 158, 159 
Trypanosomes, rosette forms, R.S.M. Lect. 5 
Trypanosomiasis, association of spirochaetes with, M.B.L. 66 

-, blood-count of, compared with that of sympathetic ophthalmitis, Ophth. 89 

-giving positive Wassermann reaction, Ophth. 107 

—— irido-cyolitis as early s 3 rmptom of (W. S. Inman), Ophth. 72 
Trypsin in treatment of tuberculosis (E. Curtin), Child. 181 
Tschistosserdoff, cause of primary meteorism in rupture of intestine, Surg. 89 
-, results of operation for ruptured intestine, quoted, Surg. 91 

Tubby, A. H.—Case of congenital dislocation of left hip, reduction by open operation ten and 
a quarter years ago, cure, Orth. 158 
-, case of operative reduction of dislocation of the elbow, Orth. 157 

Tubercle bacilli, emulsion of, with pigment, results of experimental injection in guinea-pigs. 
Path. 79, 80 

-bacillus, carriers of, Epid. 61 

-, difficulty of demonstration in early stage of phthisis, Epid. 219, 220 

-of identification in new-born infants, Obst. 291 

-, examination of patients’ sputum for, Epid. 58 

-in sputum in cases of phthisis presenting definite physical evidence of disease, 

Med. 160 

-, introduction into hen’s egg, effect on hatched chick, Obst. 275 

-- not demonstrated in patients with physical signs of phthisis, Med. 159, 

166, 169 

-portal of entry in tuberculosis of uterine appendages, Obst. 7 

-, presence in sputum, not essential in diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, 

Epid. 74 

Tubercular iritis, double, case of (E. Chatterton), Ophth, 5 

-lesions, etymologically so termed, may be caused by micro-organisms other than tubercle 

bacillus. Path. 148 

Tuberculide, case of (A. M. H. Gray), Derm. 85 

-(?), case of radio-dermatitis (W. K. Sibley), Derm. 74 

-, interpretation of term. Derm. 76, 77 

Tuberculides, case of (J. H. Sequeira), Derm. 37 

-, hypodermic, relation of acnitis to, Derm. 168 

Tuberculin, administration in pregnancy, Obst. 294, 296 

-test in diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, Epid. 58, 59 

-, subcutaneous, dosage, Med. 162 

--^ in dieignosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, Mqd. 162, 169, 170 

--, negative result has definite value, Med. 162 

-, with local reaction and development or increase of focal signs in lungs, 

Med. 169 

-, tolerance to, established without cure, Epid. 57 

-, treatment by, of tuberculosis, see Tuberculosis ; Tuberculosis, pulmonary 

Tuberculosis, abdominal, diagnosis of chronic recurrent diarrhoea in childhood from, 
Med. 30 

-—- (adnexal) (F. Ivens), Obst. 6-27 

-^ see also under Uterus, appendages of, tuberculosis of 
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Tuberculosis, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 38, 39 

-and infantilism in case of recrudoscent rickets (C. E. Zundel), Child. 23 

-, ante-natal, Obst. 273. 291 

-, rarity, Obst. 273-275 

-, reasons accounting for, Obst. 274, 276 

-as cause of sterility, Obst. 294 

-at Kashmir Mission Hospital, Srinagar, statistics from, Epid. 205 

-, bovine, in India, Epid. 213-219 

-, cases recorded, Epid. 215, 216 

_complicated with piroplasmosis, Epid. 216 

-, rarity of, Epid. 214, 217, 219 

-, chronic nature of, Epid. 56 

-, cure from, no known method of proving, Epid. 57 

-, diagnosis of acne agminata from. Derm. 166, 167 

-, differential, from leprosy, method of. Derm. 6 

-, difficulties in, Epid. 57, 60, 61, 75 

-, generalized, epigram in Greek Anthology suggesting. Hist. 39 

_ _in mother giving birth to viable infant, Obst. 291, 292 

-, htemoptysis in young children due to. Child. 172, 173 

_, infrequency among carnivorous animals, Therap. 8 

-in India, age-incidence, Epid. 212 

_, danger of infection by milk and beef negligible, Epid. 219 

_, death-rates among males and females in Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay (1908-12), 

Epid. 211 

_, literature relating to scanty, Epid. 196 

_, mortality statistics, Epid. 198, 199 

_drawn from Army, Epid. 199 

_jails, Epid. 199 

_, reliability of and method of use, Epid. 199 

_, vitiated by unequal value of diagnoses made, Epid. 199 

_, prevalence of (Lieut.-Col. E. Wilkinson), Epid. 195-226 

--- j area where greatest,, Epid. 202 

_, increase (1891-1912), Epid. 200 

___, causes of, Epid. 207-209, 220-226 

_ia various cities compared, Epid. 200, 202 

-, racial, Epid. 210 

_, resolutions passed at meetings and congresses relating to, Epid. 195 

_, statistical evidence unreliable, Epid. 196, 197 

_from medical missionaries, Epid. 206, 206 

_j pulmonary most prevalent form, Epid. 213 

_^ rarity among children, Epid. 212 

-, sex-incidence, Epid. 211, 212 

_^ statistics relating to persons treated for, in hospitals and dispensaries of presi- 

dencies and provinces, compared with aU other diseases (1891-1910, 1911, 1912), Epid. 
200-201 

__j see also Army, Indian, tuberculosis in 

_, isolation of infective cases impossible, Epid. 56 

_, latent among new-born infants, Obst. 292 

_^ nodular lesions cannot be confused with any form of, Path. 148 

_^ of ear, primary, case of (W. J. Home), Otol. 62 

_of knee-joint, active, bowsprit extension not applicable in cases of, Orth. 116 

_of mastoid, case of (E. D. Davis), Otol. 49 

-of placenta, Obst. 291, 292, 293 

-, rarity, Obst. 274 

_^ problem of, difficulties in presentation of facts bearing on, in suitable form for statistical 

purposes (Miss H. Clark), Epid. 55-63 
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Tuberculosis, protective mechanism of subject invaded by, Epid. 56, 61 

-, pulmonary, active, confined to one apex, comparative rarity, Med. 168 

-, focal reaction in lung, definite evidence of, Med. 162 

-, after gymnastic treatment (P. Sylvan), Clin. 60 

-, bacilli in sputum in cases presenting physical signs, Med. 160 

-, “carriers” among subjects of, Epid. 61 

-, case with, commencing gymnastic treatment (F. Sylvan), Clin. 117 

--. cases giving febrile but no focal reaction, Med. 166, 166 

-neither febrile nor focal reaction, Med. 163 

-with focal reaction, ^led. 170 

-, diagnosis, Med. 170 

-pulmonary reaction,Med. 167 

- -, classification of cases, Epid. 58 

-, Turban-Gerhardt scheme for, Epid. 75 

-—, diagnosis (J. A. D. Radcliffe and O. L. V. de Wesselow), Med. 159-170 

- by complement fixation, Med. 161, 166, 168, 169, 170 

-by opsonic method, ^led. 161, 169 

-by sputum examination, Med. 160,161, 168 

-by subcutaneous tuberculin test, Med. 162, 169, 170 

--by tuberculin test, Epid, 58, 59 

-, methods of, Med. 160, 161 

-, value dependent on longevity of antibodies, Med. 169, 170 

-, presence of tubercle bacillus in sputum not essential in, Epid. 74 

-, environment in relation to incidence and course of, Epid. 61, 62 

-, examination of sputum for bacilli, important, Epid. 68 

---j exclusion, of history, in pneumonoconiosis. Path. 165 

-—, healed, Med. 159 

_, heredity as factor in sprpad of, Epid. 75, 76 

-in Bombay City, mortality per 1,000, compared witli mortality of all classes, among 

various races of inhabitants, Epid. 210 

-, in cities of Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, compared with deaths from all causes 

(1901-1911), Epid. 198 

_, in Indian jails, admission-rates, Epid. 202 

--, increase, Epid. 203 

-, in subjects reduced by anorexia nervosa, Tberap. 7 

_, incipient, active, Med. 160 

--, closed, Med. 169 

__, infection as factor in spread of, Epid. 75, 76 

_compatible with permanent good health, Epid. 74 

_, marital, Epid. 76 

-, irregular course of typical fatal cases, Epid. 57 

--, liability to, among native Indian primiparse, Epid. 211 

__, mortality-rate, physiognomy in relation to, Epid. 76 

-, racial factor, Epid. 76 

-, physical signs in cases without definite evidence of active disease, Med. 164 

--without demonstration of bacilli, Med. 169, 166, 168 

-, points of resemblance to nodular pneumonoconiosis, Path. 154 

-, “pre-bacillary ” stage, investigation of cases in, Epid. 58 

-, post-mortem evidence as to Epid. 58 

-, symptomatic evidence, Epid. 59 

--, treatment in, Epid. 59, 60 

-, pre-tubercular stage of, Epid. 219, 220 

-, prognosis better in non-bacillary cases, Med. 160 

-in cases with febrile without focal reaction, Med. 162 

-, quiescence during pregnancy, tendency to relapse afterwards, Obst. 92, 93 
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Tuberculosis, pulmonary, recurrent bullous eruption on legs in case of (A. M. H. Gray), 
Derm. 168 

-, requirements for classification of cases as such, Epid. 74 

-, right apical, wrong diagnosis, Med. 1C4. 166 

-in women, Med. 164 

-, statistics, avoidance of fallacies, Epid. 61, 62 

-^ sources whence obtained, Epid. 59 

-, superaddition upon nodular pneuinonoconiosis, Path. 154 

— -, term used in Punjab to denote, Epid. 197 

-, tests for measuring patient's progress, Epid. 75 

-, treatment by saline baths contra-indicated, Bain. 21, 22 

-by tuberculin, cases of failure, Epid. 60 

-, results of, Epid. 65 

-in sanatoriums, Epid. 75, 76 

-, cases of failure, Epid. 60 

-^ special scale for measuring effects of, Epid. 74, 75 

-, tuberculous rheumatism not found in course of, Med. 68, 70 

-, with collapsed apices, Med. 159 

-, see also Phthisis 

-, statistics of, sources, Epid. 59 

-, surgical, treatment by saline baths indicated, Bain. 22 

-, transmission by spermatozoa, unlikelihood of, Obst. 293 

-to foetus by mother, Obst. 292 

-to ovum by father, reasons against, Obst. 292, 293 

-, treatment by lime salts, Bain. 19 

-by trypsin (E. Curtin), Child. 181 

— -(dispensary), reluctance of thrifty and self-respecting members of poorer classes to 

come for, Epid. 62 

-, results of, how affected in case of various patients, Epid. 62 

-, statistics derivable from, Epid. 59, 61, 62 

-, see also names of diseases {Rheumatism, tuberculous, &c.), and under names of regions 

Tuberculous disease of hip-joint, application of new method of access to joint in Orth 
132, 133, 136 

-glands, local injection of ethereal solution of iodoform into, Bain. 28 

-infection, latency tw-wfero, theory unsupported, Obst. 293 

-salpingitis, subacute, Obst. 15 

—— ulcer, small, localized at the anterior part of the left ar^-epiglottic fold (J. Dundas 
Grant) ,-Laryng. 23 

-and syphilitic infiltration, combined, of larynx (D. McKenzie), Laryng. 61 

-parents, children of, points of resemblance in, Obst. 274, 275 

Tubingen Medical Institute, prognosis of cases of phthisis with febrile, without focal rea,ction 
Med. 162 

Tubuli, hyaline, in senescent testicle, Path. 160 

-, thickening of, hyaline, in leprosy. Path. 167 

-, in syphilitic orchitis. Path. 165 

-, in cryptorohism, Path. 164 

Tuffier, method of implantation of ovary criticized, Obst. 67 
Tumour, case of, for diagnosis (P. C. Bottomley), Child. 175 

-tissue, cultivation method of, M.B.L. 8 

-, culture medium for, M.B.L. 9 

-, human, cultivation in vitro (D. and J. G. Thomson), M.B.L. 7-20 

-, technique, M.B.L. 10 

Tumours, multiple symmetrical, painful, fatty, with pigmentation (E. G. Graham Little) 
Derm. 267 

-of breast (F. T. Paul), Surg. 276 
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Tumours, spinal, intradural, note on two cases of (D. Douglas-Crawford), Surg. 265 
-, subcutaneous with leukicmia, Derm. 200 

Turban-Gerhardt scheme for classification of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, Epid. 75 
Turbinal, middle, swelling of anterior, leading to empyema of frontal sinus, Laryng. 144 
Tubnbull, H. —Pathological report on polypi of rectum, Proct. 245 
--reports on pyelo radiography, Surg. IG, 23-27 

-, report on specimens from case of multiple idiopathic pigment [sarcoma (so-called), 

Derm. 8, 9 

Turner, G. Grey, on association of gall-stones and cancer, quoted, Odont. 47 
Turner, J. G., on malignant disease and sepsis, Odont. 37 
Turner, Philip. —Case of multiple exostoses, Child. 107 

- , cubitus varus following fracture of the lower end of the humerus, Child. 123 

-, discussion on arthritis of left shoulder joint occurring subsequently to pulmonary 

disease, Child. 119 

--on case of cyst of ca*cum in a child, Child. 85 

-on congenital dislocation of right radius. Child. ISO 

-on diagnosis and treatment of ruptured intestine, Surg. 105 

-on enlargement of spleen in children, Child. 5G 

-on status lyinphaticus, Child. 197 

-, fracture of incisor tooth, dental cyst, Child. 73 

-, syphilitic cirrhosis of the liver, ascites, Talma-Morison operation, arthritis of the knee. 

Child. 124 

- and French, H.— Case of splenic amemia treated by splenectomy, Clin. 77 

-, and ^loLLisoN, W. M.—Case of pneumococcal infection of pharynx and larynx, Laryng. 13 

-, and Tipping, H.—Case of mesenteric cyst simulating an intussusception. Child. 29 

Turney, H. G.— Discussion on carbon monoxide poisoning in Senghenydd explosion. Neur. 67 

--, labyrinthine syndrome (probably of central origin), Neur. 16 

-, scleroderrnia, neuropathic a*dema. functional hemiplegia, Neur. 18 

Turrell, W. J.—Discussion on electrolysis in treatment of hiemorrhoids, Klectr. 90 
Twin pregnancy, hydatidiform mole associated with normal ovum (G. Luker), Obst. 113 
Twins, bilateral congenital hip in (F. G. Cropkshank and L. E. C. Norbury), Child. 26 
——, birth of, name “ Vopiscus ” in relation to, Hist. 223 
Tyburn, early London water supply from, Bain. 34 

Tympanic membrane, unperforated in mastoiditis (D. McKenzie), Otol. 19 

-unusual appearance of, observed some months after fracture of base of skull, case 

of (E. D. Davis), Otol. 48 
Typhoid fever, treatment by vaccines, i^Ied. 80, 96 
-, water-borne, infection l)y, how produced, Odont. 73 


Uhthoff, definition of ny.stagraus by, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xx 
Ukiah (Vichy, California), alkaline spring, Bain. 17 

Ulcerations, superficial, due to chalk-stones, case of (J. M. H. MacLeod), Derm. 282 
Ulna, congenital fusion of upper end of radius to, case of (J. Jackson Clarke), Orth. 120 

-, sarcoma of, central, diagnosis by X-rays, Electr. 63 

Ultra-microscope, as means of final analysis of matter, Lect.*41 

---, observation of colloids under, R.S.M. Lect. 42 

Ultra-violet light, and X-rays, treatment of skin diseases by (D. Corbett), Electr. 32 

-radiation, experimental glasses prepared by synthesis for cutting off (J. H. Parsons), 

Ophth. 48 

Umbilical cord, hernia into (V. Bonney), Obst. 228 
Under-development, three cases of (T. R. Whipham), Child. 10 
Underwood, A, S., nature of dentine necessary for removal, quoted, Odont. 35 
United States, alkaline waters in, Bain. 17 
-, arsenic waters of, Bain. 24 
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United States, chalybeate sprin^^s of, Bain. 23 

-— , method of preparing maize in, Therap. 11 

-—-, mineral springs of, radio-activity, Bain. 28, 29, 31 

--waters in, restriction as to sale of, Bain. 25 

---, mortality from acute pellagra in, Therap. 10 

United States Government, investigation of Hot Springs, Arkansas, undertaken b\’, Bain. ‘25 

United States Pharmacopteia, ipeeacuanha root described in, Therap. 42 

Untruthfulness, association with alcoholism, Hist. 42 

Ura inia and ascites with subacute nephritis (E. Cautley), Child. 91 

Uranium, yielded by carnotite, Bain. 32 

—— and radium, associated proportion in radio-active minerals, Bain. 28, 29 
Uratio deposits, irritative action as cause of pnxluction of osteopliytes, Bain. 4G 
Urban areas must be included in statistics of migration, Kpid. 03 

-districts, statistics and deductions as to phthisis mortality made from rural di.stricts in 

preference to, Ispid. 03, 79 

Urea and quinine, solution .of, in infiltration of tissues to block nerve-channels in anoci- 
association, An;e.-^th. 4 

Ureter, abnormalities of, main eau-e of hydronephrosis, Surg. 19 

— , calculus of (\V. T. Thomas), Surg. 279-284 
-, symptoms, Surg. 279 

-, treatment, Surg. 283 

^-, operative, Surg. 2S3 

__, illustrations showing method, Surg. 280-283 

-^ dilatation of, diagnosis by pyelo-radiography, Surg. 22 

-, kinked (U. A. Bickersteth), Surg. 259 

- —-, hydronephrosis duo to, Surg. 201 

-, diagrams, Surg. 201-.264 

--, malformations of, congenital, Surg. 19 

-, stone in, see Culcuhis, ureteral 

Ureters, catheterization iii pyelo-radiography, Surg. 17 

-^ iujeetioii of eoiIarg(;l into, pathological report on condition of kidneys after death (II. M. 

3’urnbull), Surg. 24-27 

Uriage, sulphuretted saline waters of, hypodermic injection, Bain. 27 
Uric acid, renal calculi not consisting of, Surg. 281 

Urinary solids, treatment of amenorrhtea by ovarian extract increasing, Obst. 97 

--tract, chronic colon bacillus iufection of, drainage more important than vaccine therapy" 

in, Med. 74 

----malformations of, congenital, Surg. 18, 19 

-, diagnosis by pyelu-radiograpliy, Surg. 19 

Urine in kidney’ le^ions in ulcerative endocarditis, clinical condition. Path. 113 

---- -, small amount present. Path. 113 

-, incidence of Micrvcucciis dcfnrvians in, l^ath. 33 

-, in relation to its pathogenicity for rlieumatoid arthritis. Path. 33 

-of female, spermatozoa present in, Gist. ‘)G 

-, phosphates in, diminution of, Bain. 19 

-, suppression of, following operation for appendicitis (A. Evans), Clin. 41 

-, in boy, cured by double nephrotomy (A. Evans), Clin. 41 

Urology, ])rogress of, Surg. IG 

IT’ticaria followed by oedema in an infant, nged 2 months (J. Burnet), Child. 95 
-pigmentosa in adult (case for diagnosis), Derm. 24 

— --(H. G. Adamson), Derm. 104 

- -, vesicating, case of (J. M. H. ^lacLeod), Derm. 13 
Uterus, action on, of pituitary extracts, Therap. 37-39 

—adenoma, ditfuse in uncontrollable hjemurrhage, Obst. 2l9, 211, 212 
-, adenomyoiiKita of [A. Ltitch), migratory, Obst. 393-402 
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UtiTus, appendages of, tuberculosis (F. Ivens), Obst. G-27 

--aftcr-bistory of operated cases, Obst. 12 

---, age-distribution, 8 

- -. diagnosis, Obst. 8 

- - ill late stage, Obst. G 

-- _ -^ dilViculty in niaking, Oljst. 8 

- - inoculation experiments to determine, Obst. 8 

-— -, pathological appearances, Obst. 13 

-— —-of Fallopian tube, Obst. 13 

- — --of ovary, Obst. 15 

-— — portal of entry of bacillus in, Obst. 7 

-- — prei*eded by tuberculous peritonitis, Obst. 7 

— - -. state of menstruatio!! in, Obst. 1) 

— - — , symptoms. Obst. 10 

- . tabulated report of cases (F. Ivens), 01)st. 1G-‘2G 

— --, trt'atment, operative, Obst. 10 

---, results, Ol)st. 11 

-as excretory organ for tissue products, Obst. 80 

-— - —, causes of failure, Obst. SO 

-, atrophy of, following renuival of ovaries, Obst. 52 

-— --— of thyroid gland, 01)st. 53 

-tliyroidectoniy, Obst. 78 

— -, prevention, how efTectcd, Obst. 52 

— , blood-vessels of, changes in accidental Inemorrhage, Obst. 331, 332, 333 
-, body of, li])omatosis in fibromyoma of (G, Ley), Obst. 150 

— —, cancer of, decrease in death-rate from, in England and Wales (1897-1911) discussed, 

Fpid. 142, 145, 158 

--, diminution in, llerlin, Fpid, 159 

-, cervix, cancer (srpiamous cell), photomicrograph of, Path. 107 

-, carcinoma of, obstructing labour, without previous symptoms (H. Russell 

.Andrews), Obst. 383 

-, clinically malignant, Obst. 379, 380 

--^ term used to embrace whole class of chronic metritis, Obst. 380 

--, columnar-celled carcinoma of, fibromyoma uteri complicating (J. 1). Malcolm), 

Obst. 386 

-, choriouepithelioma of, with cysts of ovary (T. W. Eden), Ol)it. 14G 

-, connexions of placenta with, Obst. 312 

-. contents of, association with toxaniiia of eclampsia, Obst. 307, 308 

-^ removal found necessary to produce glycosuria after experimental removal of 

pancreas, Obst. 97 

— , ‘‘ decidual cast ” of, young liuman embryo found embedded in (1). Watcrston), Obst. 353 
-, development, relation to atrophy of thymus. Obst. 50 

-, didelphic, decidual cast from unimpregnated horn of (J. Braxton Hicks for T. G. 

Stevens), Obst. 221 

-, labour obstructed by. Caesarean section (T. G. Stevens), Obst. 18G 

-, disease of, in cows, following parturition, and after slaughter, causing food-poisoning, 

Epid. 187 

-, cfl'ect of .syphilis upon, Obst. 270 

-endothelioma of (Mrs. F. E. Willey), Obst. 297 

-, enlargement in uncontrollable uterine haunorrhage, Obst. 209-214 

-, fibroid, in uncontrollable haunorrhage, Obst. 209, 211 

-, with red degeneration and early gestation (C. E. Purslow), Obst. 300 

-, fibroids of, one in pelvis, obstructing delivery, treatment by Ciesarean hysterectomy 

(T. G. Stevens), Obst. 182 

-, foetal bones removed from, three years after miscarriage (J. P. Hedley), Obst. 302 
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Uterus, fundus of, adeno-carcinoma of (H. Macnaughton-Jones), Obst. 385 

-, hypertrophy of, Obst. 368 

-, cases tabulated, Obst. 377 

-, in chronic metritis, Obst. 372 

-, involution, causes of retardation, Obst. 372 

-, lipomatosis in fibromyoma of corpus uteri (G. Ley), Obst. 150 

-, malignant growths, double, rarity, Obst. 228 

-, mammar}^ glands and corpus luteum, functional relationship between, Obst. 83 

-, muscle of, changes in accidental htemorrhagc, Obst. 331, 332 

-, overwork, effects, Obst. 371, 372 

-, nulliparous and multiparous, respective distribution of clastic tissue in, Obst. 363 

-, myomatous, degenerated, resembling pregnant organ (H. II. Spencer), Obst. 179 

-, removal immediately after labour (R. D. ^Maxwell), Obst. 229 

-of primipara, vessels in, Obst. 365 

--- of virgin, aged 18, vessels in, Obst. 364 

-, placental remains in, presence tested by serum diagnosis method in late puerperal 

sepsis, Obst. 41 

-, polypus, in uncontrollable uterine hicmorrhage. Obst. 209, 212 

-, prolapsed, complete inversion of (J. D. Malcolm), Obst. 114 

--, report on 104 specimens after hysterectomy for uncontrollable uterine ba?morrhage 

(II. Briggs and R. A. Hendry), Obst. 195 220 

----- --^ evidence of infection, acute and chronic, Obst. 204- 

205, 207-208 

-----, histological inquiry as to blood-vessels, Obst. 201- 

203, 205, 208 

----- — —---— - as to fibrous and elastic tissue, Obst. 206 

----—-—--- -musculature, Obst. 199-201 

-----, pathological findings, Obst. 199 

---, position, weight and size, Obst. 195, 196 

-, small, with uncontrollable uterine hicmorrhage, Obst. 209, 217 

-, specimen showing squamous cell canunoina of cervix and adeno-carcinoma of Ix>dy 

(V. Bonnev), Obst. 227 ; sec also Uterus, malignant growths, double 

-, subinvolution, chronic, Obst. 862 

----, cases of, tabulated, Obst. 375 

-, changes in amount and distribution of elastic tissue, Obst. 363-368, 373, 378, 

380, 381 

-, syphilis in relation to disease of (B. Whitehousc), Obst. 123 

-, thrombosis in main venous trunk of wall of uterus as cause of accidental haemorrhage, 

Obst. 333 

-, with multiple fibroids showing gestation sac situated over internal os (placenta previa) 

(C. E. Pursiow), Obst. 3(X) 

-, .see also Fistula, recto-uterine 

Uveal tract, syphilitic disease of, treatment by salvarsan, Ophth. 100 

Uveitis, anterior, causing blindness, nystagmus occurring in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ivii 

-, metastatic, nystagmus following, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxiv 

-, posterior, causing blindness, nystagmus occurring in, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Iviii 

Uvula, cavernous angioma of (1). McKenzie), Laryng. 61 


Vaccine and organo-therapy, analogy between, Med. 92 

-and serum therapy successful in case of ulcerative endocarditis, Odont, 62 

-, obtained from Curschmann’s spiral used in asthma, Med. 82 

- prepared from Micrococcus neoformaiis, administration to patients with cancer 

Path. 45-48 

Vaccine therapy, cautions to be observed in, Med. 79 
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Vaccine therapy, diagnostic method in, Med. 76, 77 
-, difficulties in, Med. 74 

-^ diseases in which less effectual than drainage, Med. 74 

-, dosage in, Med. 78, 85, 88, 96 

_by intensive method, Med. 88 

___, cases under, Med. 88 

-, graduated, Med. 78 

____ in chronic affections, Med. 78 

__in minimal amounts, Med. 106, 107 

__j reduction in or omission of, when called for, Med. 79 

_, steppage system in acute affections, Med. 78 

_, drainage must accompany, where possible, Med. 82 

-, failures in, Med. 92, 94 

_, from improper use, Med. 93 

_in treatment of skin diseases, Med. 86 

_numerous, Med. 76 

_from standpoint of physician and bacteriologist, compared, Med. 71 

__, discussion on, Med. 71-116 

_, summary of, Med. 114-116 

_in acne vulgaris, Med. 106, 107 

__ in acute pyelitis due to Bacillus coliy recovery, Med. 94 

-in arthritis, Med. 96 

_associated with presence of Streptococcus salivarins^ Odont. 73 

-in asthma, ^led. 81, 97 

_, how to succeed in, Med. 82 

-in bacilluria, Med. 83 

_in Bacillus coli infection of genito-urinary tract, Med. 84 

_of pelvic area, Med. 84 

-in bronchitis, Med. 88 

_in broncho-pneumonia, ^led. 90 

-in bronchorrhcea, Med. 85 

-in colds, Med. 104 

-in colitis, Med. 95 

_in diseases of upper air-passages, Med. 103 

_, relapses following. Mod. 105 

__in generalized infections, Med. 80 

_in gonococcal arthritis, Med. 98 

_in infective endocarditis, case with successful result, Med. 92, 94 

_in inflammatory infections of the eye, Med. 113 

-in laryngitis, Med. 104 

_in malignant endocarditis, Med. 80 

_in pneumococcal infections disappointing, Med. 104 

_other than pneumonia, Med. 102 

-in pneumonia, Med. 89, 90, 96, 98 

-, dosage, Med. 101 

-, effect on crisis. Mod. 101 

_on delirium, Med. 102 

____ on pulse, Med. 102 

__on temperature, Med. 102 

-, results, Med. 99, 100 

_, valuable in combating toxaemia, Mod. 99, 101 

--in pyelo-nephritis, Med. 109 

-:— in pyorrhoea alveolaris, Med. 97 

-— in rheumatoid arthritis, Med. 89, 98 

_, relief of toxic symptoms, Med. 83 
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Vaccine therapy in rheumatoid arthritis, with streptococcal infection of gums, ^led. 

-in skin diseases, ^Mod. 100 

-in staphylococcal infection, !Mcd. 81 

-in typhoid fever, INIcd. SO, 90 

-, intervals between doses, Med. 78, 79 

- -, limitations of, ^led. 74, 79, 80, S4, 95, 90 

-, non-specific points of treatment during, !Mcd. 79 

- ^— , opsonic index in connexion with, IMed. 90 

-, over-excess of, producing asthma, Med. 83 

-, promiscuous employment harmful, ^led. 80 

-, recent growth of, ^led. 72 

-, agency of ])atients in forwarding, Med. 72 

-, recurrences during, l\Ied. 79 

-, removal of all sources of irritation to tissues under, Med. 90, 97 

---, response of tissues to, Med. 96 

----, results, dilliculty in assessing, Med. 75 

•---, specific respons(i to, ^Ical. 79 

-. exhaustion, !Med. 80 

-, stimulatmu of formation of antil)odies hy, ^led. 95 

-, success in, factors counting for, ^led. 70, 77 

-, secret of, l\Ied. 75, 76 

--, supplemental agent to other measures, ^led. 85 

---, surprisingly good results sometiine.s follow, ^led. 93 

-, symptoms relieved by, without cure of disease, ^led. 85 

-, too much must not be expected from, Med. 74 

-, untoward results from, Med. 82 

-, views on, doubtful or open-minded, IMcd. 91, 92 

--, optimistic, ]Mcd. 91 

-, ])essimistic, IMed. 91 

Vaccines (autogenous), Med. 72, 73 

-, in treatment of alimentary toxannia, cases exhibiting, IMed. 111-113 

---, media used in cultivation, INled. 87 

-, correct organisms must 1)C used for, Med. 90 

-, mixed, in treatment of mixed infectious, Med. 109 

-, see JUicteria and spirochadcs, mixed vaccine of 

-. objection to nse of term, ^led. HO, 91 

-, preparation of, !Med. 78 

-, elimination of contaminations in, "Mod. 78 

---, isolation of causal microbe in, !Med. 77 

-prepared from wrong liacteria, Med. 77, 80 

-preventive inoculation with, in influenza, IMed. 104 

-, question of making, from organisms grown on blood. Mod. 92 

-, sensitized, Med. 78 

■-, administraiioii after intranasal frontal sinus operation, Laryng. 130 

---- in aeute streptococcus infections, IMod. 103 

-- - - dosage by steppage system, ^led. 78 

-, in treatment of pneumococcail infection, Med. 80 

-of streptococcal infection, ^led. 109-111 

-s(‘ptic:emia, Mt'd. 80 

-, treatment by, of acute pneumonia, Med. 89 

-septicjcrnia, !Med. 89 

-, value in streptococcal infections, Med. 78 

-, specific action not as certain as that of drugs, ^Icd. 93 

-(stock), :Med. 73 

-, polyvalent, Med. 73 
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Vacuum sense, complaint of, Psych. 103 

Vagina, obliteration of upper portion of, probably result of total hysterectomy (A. Doran), 
Obst. 101 

-, primary epithelioma of, treated by radium (W. S. A. Griffith), Obst. 139 

Vaginal route, direct, in treatment of recto-vaginal fistula, Obst. 255 
Vagus nerve, section of, without disturbance of pulse, Ainosth. 79 
Valve, all-metal anti-mouth-breathing (G. Northcroft), Odont. 81 

-tubes, apparatus for cutting out, without, when using mercury break (E. Reginald 

Morton), Electr. 73 

-, defective character of, Electr. 7G 

Vapour baths, use of, among uncivilized tribes. Hist. 189, 190 

-used in some countries to terminate difficult labour, Hist. 190 

Varieties, well-marked, and species, differences between. Path. 3 

Variation, centres of, Path. 9, 11 

Variola and secondary leuka:?mia, Med. 133 

Vascular suture in treatment of brachial arterio-venous aneury.sm (G. Kempe), Surg. 83-86 
Vasomotor centre, action batlis on, Bain. 25 

-, reflex stimulation of, Amesth. 81 

-disturbances and psychic disorders. Psych. 63 

Vedder, Captain E. B., efficacy of ipecacuanha treatment of dysentery, quoted, Therap. 43 

Vegetables, fresh, antiscorbutic action, Therap. 4 

Vein, jugular, extci nal, murmur in, how produced, Med. 195 

Veins, difficulty of effecting entrance of salvarsan into. Ophth. 99, 100, 103. 105 

Veit, explanation of accidental ntei ine hicmorrliage advanced by, Obst. 333 

Vena cava, inferior, thrombosis of, in case of psoriasis (J. L. Bunch), Derm. 257 

Venereal disease, nothing suggestive of, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 39 

Venous congestion, chronic, causing enlargement of spleen in children, Child. 42 

-murmur in chlorosis, explanations, ^led. 195 

Ventricle of larynx, left, lupus or chronic tuberculosis of larynx commencing in (E. A. Peters), 
Laryng. 118 

-of larynx, new growth of (C. I. Graham), Laryng. 90 

Ventricles (cardiac), fibrillation of, Ana-sth. 57, 58 
-, cardiac auoxa*mia protective against, Amesth. 73 

--caused by struggling during induction period of liglit chloroform an.esthesia, 

Amesth. 61 

-, causes, Amesth. SO, 83 

-^ clinical manifestations, Ana'sth. 65 

-, death l)y, in light chloroform ana'sthesia confirmed by description of mode of 

death in chloroform syncope, Anjesth. 69 

-, occurs only in lightly ana*sthetized subject, Amesth. 66 

--due to abrupt reduction of strength of chloroform vapour, An;esth. 62 

-to combined use of adrenalin and chloroform. Amesth. 14 

--, ether not protective against, Ana-sth. 65 

-, how occurring under chloroform, Amesth. 58 

--j possible relation to anomalous blood-pressure curves, .\na*sth. 58 

-, prevention, Amesth. 80 

-respiratory failure following, Aniesth. 65 

-, tachycardia as precursor of, in light chloroform aiiicsthesia, Amesth. 2 

-, under chloroform amesthesia, clinical conditions under which observed, Ana'sth. 

64, 65 

-, exciting causes, Anjesth. 18, 19 

-, when occurring, Amesth. 82 

-, massage of, combined with artificial respiration as measure of resuscitation from 

fibrillations, Amesth. 73 

-, right and left, conditions altered in chloroform narcosis, Amesth. 82 
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Ventricular band, right, (?) adenoma of, laryngeal tumour (Herbert Tilley), Laryng. Ill 

Vertebra* and ribs, congenital deficiency of (E. A. Cockayne), Child. 100 

Vertebrates, thyroid gland of, origin, Obst. 89 

Vertigo, aural, patient after operation for (R. Lake), Otol. 25 

-, maintenance of equilibrium during, Neur., Ophtb., and Otol. xlix 

-, \vir.h associated phenomena, production by nystugmoid movement artificially produced, 

Neur., Ophtb., and Otol. Ixxxi 

Vesalius, Anatomy of. 1543, anatomical woodcut representing skeleton. Hist. 214, 215 
Vesselovsky, V.- Discussion on anoci-association, Ana sth. 13 
Vest area as site of pityriasis rosea, Derm. 125, 143 

Vestibular disturbance, Romberg’s sign of, Neur., Ophtb., and Otol. xlix 

-system, nystagmus due to excessive stimuli applied to, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxv 

Vestibule and cochlea, impairment of, in harmony and out of liarmony, in cases of perceptive 
deafness (non-suppurative di.sease), Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Iv 
Vestibulotomy, double, and radical mastoid translabyrinthine operation in treatment of 
sero-purulcnt lepto-incningitis, Otol. 4-9 

-, justification for, Otol. 8 

-, risks of, Otol. 8 

Veszpremi, description of spiroclut te, M.B.L. 51 

Veterinary medicine, allusions to, in Oreek anthology. Hist. 54, 55 

Vichy, alkaline waters of, Bain. 17 

-, diabetic patients favourably iulluenced by stay at, Bain. 17 

—-, not through waters, but careful regime, Bain. 17 

Vick, R. H.—Notes on case of diverticulitis of pelvic colon, Proct. 262 
Victor, traumatic subacromial bursitis followed by .severe neuritis, Bain. C4 
Victoria, Australia, use of vapour baths among natives of. Hist. 189 

-, registration of stillbirths not compulsory in, Epid. 89 

VTdal, duration of eruption of pityriasis, quoted, Derm. 131 

-, pityriasis circine et margiiit*, quoted. Derm. 124 

Vienna, percentage of stillbirths in, Kpid. 90 

Villi, close packing of, in iufarcted placenta, Obst. 315*318 

-, placental, independent of foetal blood supply, Obst. 310, 320 

Vincent, Swale, “ internal secretions,” quoted, Obst. 92 
Vincent’s angina, see Angina (Vincent’s) 

-- organisms, localizations other than angina treated topically by salvarsan, Clin. 3 

ViNRACE, D.—Discussion on case of mycosis fungcides. Derm. 23 
Virchow, R., leprous orchitis, quoted. Path. 167 

-, use of term “ psammoma,” Path. 139 

Virginia, calcareous springs of. Bain. 19 

-, thermal springs of, calcareous and “hard,” Bain. IS 

Viruses known as filter-passers, ICS.M. Lect. 5 
Viscera, changes affecting, in pellagra, Neur. 39 

V 1 .SICK, H. C.—An apparatus for producing and maintaining a state of general anaesthesia, 
for conservative dental operation.s, by means of a regulated flow of nitrous oxide and 
oxygen, Odont. 83 

Vision, concentration of, in coal-mining, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. Ixxvi 

-, development of use of, in infants, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxv 

Visions of St. Hildegard, Hist. 1, 2 

-, phenomenon of re-integration from other visions presented by. Hist. 2 

-, primary physical basis of. Hist. 2 

Visual conditions, nystagmus associated with, Neur., Ophth., and Otol. xxxii 

-field, retractions of, organic and hysterical, compared as to effects produced, Neur. 6 

Vital staining cells, absence of, in pernicious amemia and in lymphatic and myelogenous 
leuk}»*mia, bad prognostic sign. Child. 69 
-, method of examining blood for, Child. 60 
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Vital staining, blood corpuscles showing granules in protoplasm when treated by, Child. 
62, 53, 58 

Vitamines, absence of, as factor in pathology of pellagra, Neur. 41 
--, in diet, Therap. 9 

_, localization in maize closely allied to that in rice, Therap. 11 

-, question of, Therap. 3 

-relation to malignant growth, feeding experiments to determine, Therap. 12 

“ Vitrea muscaria,’* early name for micro.scopes. Hist. 251 
Vitrea pulicaria,” early name for microscopes. Hist. 251 
Vitreous, piece of steel in (H. L. Kason), Ophtb. 150 

Vocal cord, epithelioma, treatment by laryngo-fissure, case shown nine years after operation 
(H. Tilley), Laryng. 192 

_, growth on anterior third of, microscopic .specimens from (J. Donelan), Laryng. 

180, 181 

_ , infiltration of (E. A. Peters), Laryng. 42 

_ . left, minute growth on (‘.Mibroma), (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 20 

- _- - , oedematous fibroma depending from (L. H. Pegler), Laryng. 184 

_ _ - - , paralysis of, complete (K. .\. Peters), Laryng. 179 

- , swelling on, case for diagnosis (H. D. Gillies), Laryng. 43 

_ , tumour of (James Donelan), Laryng. 119 

_, unilateral abductor paresis of, case of (FI. A. Peters), Laryng. 119 

___, right, epithelioma, treatment by laryngo-fissurc, specimens obtained from case 

(K. D. Davis), Laryng. 19G 

--, fixation of, producing no symptoms (H. J. Davis), Laryng. 21 

_-_ , paralysis of (W. H. Kelson), Laryng. 97 

__- - - , tumour of (T. B. Layton), I^aryng. 17 

Voelcker and Lichtenberg, discovery of pyelo-radiography by, Surg. 17 
Volition and mental activity, arrest of, manifestation of shock, Neur. 4 
Volvulus of cn'cum occurring in connexion with labour (C. White), Obst. 305 
Vomit, fa*cal, prevention of inspiration of, during ainesthesia, Amesth. 38 
Vomiting as sign of ruptured intestine, Rurg. 89 

_in carbon monoxide poisoning in Sengheuydd explosion, Neur. 58 

__^ indigestion, accompanied by, description of, in Babylonian-Assyriau medical texts. 

Hist. 1’43 

_ periodical, in children, cause of. Child. 199 

, post-operative, Amesth. 46, 47 

__ under chloroform amesthesia, Amesth. 81, 82 

Vopiscus, name of, in relation to birth of twins. Hist. 223 
Vdrner, pityriasis rosea urticata, quoted, Derm. 133 
Votive offerings, classes of, Hist. 187 

---, references to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 31, 32 

- ___, significance of, Hist. 187 


Wadd, William, epitaph on quack doctor. Hist. 202 

Waggett, E. B.—Endothelioma of the nose three weeks after operation, Laryng. 190 

-, epithelioma of the maxillary antrum and hard palate three years after operation, 

Laryng. 189 

_, discussion on case of carcinoma of aryta-no-epiglottic fold and pyriform fossa, 

Laryng. 210 

-of sarcoma of nasopharynx after operation, Laryng. 204 

-on malignant disease of ethmoid, Laryng. 109 

-on maxillary antroscope, Laryng. 113 

-on microscopic specimen from vocal cord, Laryng. 183 

-on pharyngeal diverticula, Laryng. 29 
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WAGGfc:Ti\ K. B.- -!)is(‘LKs^i()ii on posture in relation to general ainesthesia, Aun^stb. 48 

-on preparation showing left recurrent laryngeal nerve involved in mass of lympbo- 

niatous glands, I.aryng. 10‘2 

-— on sarcoma of tlie nasopliarvnx treated by radium, Laryng. 34 

— -on tumour of left vocal cord, Laryng. 119 

-, resection of Lirynx and pharynx. Laryng. 79 

-— «>f ])harvnx for carcinoma, Laryng. 79 

— —, sarcoma originating in the door of the right maxillary antrum two years after operation, 

Laryng. 1S9 

W'aldeyer, nature of cancer, quoted, Epid. 157 

Wales, correlations between female plithisis mortality and numbers of males in particular 
age-groups, Epid. 18-51), 7*2 

--correlations between male pbtbisis mortality and number of females, and between female 

plitliisis mortality and number of males, Epid. 42-4G 

--- _ __ and number of females in particular age-groups, 

Epid. -IS-50 

-- found for phthisis mortalitx compared with those for deaths from all eau.ses other 

than phtliisis. Epid. 51 

.mortality-rates and occupation in districts of high sex-ratio and low sex-ratio com¬ 
pared, Epid. 39 

(North), sex-ratios and phthisis mortality rates (per 1,')00) in sample of districts drawn 
from (1801-70), Epid. 29 

(Soutli), inimn-s’ iivsl;igmus in. geographical distribution. Near., Ophth., and Otol. Ixi 
-. plithisis mortality excessive in, Epid. 221 

- , thirty districts of, ratio of mean population (18G1-70) of age-group (10-15) to age-group 

(15-20), males and females, lOpid. 77, 78 

- - -, application to po})ulations (age- 

group 10-15) of each of above distrieds, Epid. 78 
and Monmouth, Exeter and Stoke Damerel, ratio of male to female j)opulatiori at 
dilTereiit ages in. Epid. G9, 71 

- - rati<> of mean population (18GI-70) of age-group (10-15), to age-group (15-20), males 
and females, Epid. 77, 78 

— ---— , application to populations (age-groiip 10-15) to each of Welsh 

districts, Epid. 78 

Walkhu, E. W. Ainlev, and Dreyek, G.—The dosage of drugs, toxins, and antitoxins, 
Therap. 51-72 

W'alkeu, J. W. Thomson.— Discussion on lu'phropcxy and its results, Surg. 147 
- . discussion on py(do-radiogra])hy, Surg. 59 
Walker, N., treatment of pityria'^is rosea, (iiu)ted. Derm. 141 

Walking in fresh air in daylight remedy for miners' nystagmus. Near., Oplith., and 
Otol., Ixxxiv 

Wallaby, choroido-retinal degeneration in, Ophth. 28 

Wallace, J. Sim. —Discussion on all-metal anti-inouth-hreatbing valve, Odont. 82 

-. diseussiuu on the production of narrow jaws by the mastication of tough and fibrous 

foods, Odont. 97 

Waller. W. E. — Discushion on acute aplastic ainemia, Med. 188 
Wallis, C. E. — Discussion on rluannatoid arthritis and septic teeth, Odont. 2G 
Wallis, R. L. ^Mackenzie, and William.son, Herbert.— The serum diagnosis of pregnanev 
C)l>.>,t. 28.1G 

Walls, case of pr(*gnancy complicated by heart disease treated by Cav^arcan section under 
spinal aiia-sthesia, Ohst, 24G 
Walpole, Horace, praise of I.ondon, quoted, Bain. 41 
Walsh, David.— Ease of epidermolysis bullosa congenita, Laryng. 28 
-. case of epid(irmolysis bullosa, report ou, Derm. 47 

Walshe, 1'\ ^L R.--Ease of pseudo-b ertrophic dystrophy presenting .some unusual 
features, Neur. 29 
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Wai.tkrs, V. R. —Discussion on mortality from phthisis, Ki)icl. 73 
Walti'rs, toxi-infoction experiments of, Psych. *25, 20 

WanRlyn, W. ^IcC’.—W orking-class home conditions in London, Epid. 1-20 

Ward, Gordon. — Discussion on cases of splenic amemia treated by splenectomy, Clin. SO 

-, discussion on mycosis fungoidcs, Derm. 211 

-, secondary or symptomatic leukannia, Med. 120-158; (references), Med. 154 

Warm Springs (Virginia), Bain. IS 

Washhoiirn, J. W., case of leprous orchitis, cpioted, Path. 10-^ 

Wassermaun reaction, application in use of salvarsan in ophthalmic practice, Ophth. 100 
-, complement-fixation method (‘oiiforming to, in diagnosis of pulmonary tubercu¬ 
losis, ^led. 101 

-in diagnosis between syphilis and pityriasis ia)soa, Derm. 134, 135 

—--- of leprosy, Derm. 0 

-, negative, in yellow fever cases at Lagos (1913), ]\Ied. GO 

- 5 positive, diseases other ihan syphilis givi?ig, ()[)hth. 107 

-^ relationship between luetin reaction and, K.S.M. J.cct. 21 

—-salvarsan and, Ophth, 81 

--, value of (A. Wilson), Clin. 38 

-as true to-^t for syphilis, Obst. 127 

Wasting conditions in children, association of status lyinphaticus with, Child. 194 
Water, action on solids, Bain. 15 

-, artificial, radio-activ it}’ for therapeutic pui’poRcs, methods t)f prodiudng, Bain. 29, 30 

-cures, magical group of, Hist. 179 

-, mystical. Hist. 179 

---and rational, comljination of. Hist. 182 

--. physical, origins of, Hist. 187, 188 

- —, religious group of. Hist, LSI 

-, dissociation of salts h\’, Bain. 15 

-drinking, unpopularity of. in classical auticfuity, Hist. 40 

-. Ea. g.xl of. Hist. 135 

--. genesis of life in relation to, Hist. 184 

-, hard, process for removing objeetionahlo constituents of, guaranteed, Bain. 18 

-, hot or cold, poured over patient, reference to, in Assyrian medicine. Hist. 133, 134 

-, .syringing ear with, different directions of nystagmus taken by, Neur., 

Ophth., and Olol. xxxv, xxxvi 

-or wine, alternative to take medicine in, reference to, in Assyrian texts, Hist. 131 

-, separation of molecules into ions by, Bain. 15 

-, shock treatment by. Hist, 188 

-, spirits (d, association of children witli. Hist. 184, 185 

--supply of London, Bain. 34 

•- treatment of hydropliohia, Hist. 189 

—— and grain, poultice of, referred to, in Assyrian medical texts. Hist. 135 
Waters, high and low mineralization of, Bain. 15 
-(poisonous), allusion to in Greek Anthology, Hist. 43 

Watekston, Ih’ofessor D. — Discussion on genito-mesenterie fold of peritoneum, Qlist. 175 

-, very young human embryo found embedded in a ‘‘ decidual cast ” of tlie rierus, Obst. 353 

Watson, C. Gordon. —Case of multiple adenomata associated with columnar carcimnna of 
pelvic colon, I’roct. 194 

-, discussion on abdomino-porincal excision of rectum for cancer, Proct. 251 

-on new mctliod of administering saline after abdomino-perincal excision of rectum, 

Proct. 75 

-on removal of cicciim iind colon in Aiilo-intoxication, Proct. 72 

-on round-celled sarcoma of rectum, Proct. 70 

-, specimen of inoperable carcinoma of rectum removed post mortem from a woman, 

aged 21, Proct. 202 
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Watson, C. Gordon. —Two casts of amputation at the ankle for long-standing talipes equino- 
varus by a method which leaves the heel intact, Orth. 123 
Watson-Williams, P.— Demonstration of the exhibitor’.s method of intranasal operation for 
antral sinus suppuration, Larvng. 88 

-, demonstration of the exhibitors ijitranasal frontal sinus instruments and skiagrams 

showing results, Larvng. 73 

-, discussion on sarcoma of nasopharynx treated by radium, I.aryng. 31 

-on sinus suppuration in young persor)s, Larvng. GO 

-, intranasal frontal sinus operation, Larvng. 19G 

-, notes, specimen and drawdng <d case of cerebrospinal rhinorrhoea, indistinguishable from 

ethmoidal mucocele, Larvng. G 

-, opening of di.scussion on the intrunasal operative treatmentof frontal sinus, Laryuig. 121 

Waukesha Springs (White Rock and Clysmic), Wisconsin, alkaline waters, Bain. 17 

Webb, J. C.- -Electrolysis in the treatment of Inemorrhoids, Fdectr. 87 

Webbing, unusual, of soft palate (W. J. Horne), Larvng. 178 

Weber, Frantz, effect of syphilis in causing abortions, quoted, Obst. 271 

Weber, F. Parkes. - -Acholuric jaundice, (jUoLed, Child. 47 

-, acute aplastic anannia ; with a note on the nomenclature of plastic and aplastic 

anjemias, Med. 179 

-. angiokeratoma, with bony clianges. Clin. 25 

-, art and epigram regarding science and medicine in relation to death. Hist. 192-217 

-, case of double primary cbancres of the lips and neo-salvarsan erythema toxicum. 

Derm. 179 

-, chronic myelocytic leukieniia treated by benzol, &c., Clin. 39 

-, discussion on abnormal cysts on shoulders, Child. 67 

-development and fragility of bones, Child. 155 

—-on arthritis associated with psoriasis, Clin. 154 

-on bilateral telangiectases. Derm. 182 

-on ca^e for diagnosis. Derm. 71, 108 

---of angioma serpiginosum. Derm. IGO 

---of chronic acholuric jaundice, Clin. GO 

-of congenital heart disease and hemiplegia, Clin. 49 

---mole of peculiar distribution. Derm. 110 

-of epidermolysis bullosa congenita, Derm. 29 

-of orythromelalgia, Derm. 172 

-of (?) kernikterus associated with choreiform movements. Child. 88 

-— of multiide arthritis, Child. 156 

-idiopatliic pigment sarcoma (so-called) of Kaposi, Derm. 11 

-— --subcutaneous fibromata, Derm. 162 

-symmetrical painful fatty tumours witli pigmentation. Derm. 270 

--of nervous cretinism, Child. 27 

■-— of osteitis defomians, Clin. 64 

-of persistent erythema of an erytliromelalgic type. Derm. 185 

-of Raynaud’s disease with onychia, Derm. 3 

-of rheumatoid arthritis. Child. 8 

-of splenomegaly with gastro-intestinal haunorrliagcs, Clin. 96, 137 

-of .subcutaneous granulomata, Clin. 19 

-of superficial ulcerations due to clialk-stones. Derm. 283 

-of syringomyelia, (Min. 70 

-on cases of splenic anannia treated by splenectomy, Clin. 80 

----on congenital hyperkeratosis. Derm. 54 

-insufiiciency of ocular and facial movements, Child. 15 

--on diseases of pituitary gland, and X-ray appearances of sella turcica, Electr, 62 

-on enlargement of liver and spleen associated wdtb jaundice. Cliild. 14 

--of spleen in children, Child. 60 
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Wkber, F. Parkes.— Discussion on healing wells and waters, Hist. 192 

-. discussion on lymphocytic leukaunia and benzol, Child. 72 

-on medical and surgical instruments found at Colophon, Hist. 242 

---on multiple idiopathic pigment sarcoma, Derm. 11 

-on murmurs in dilated hearts and their explanations, Med. 203 

--on mycosis fungoides, Derm. 224 

-on nephrotomy for suppression of urine, Clin. 41 

-on pathological changes in leukamiia from prolonged use of X-rays, 218 

-on pathology of pellagra, Neur. 41 

-on radiographic appearances of sella turcica in diseases of pituitary gland, Electr. 62 

-on recrude.scent rickets with infantilism, Child. 25 

-on Roman medical inscriptions found in Britain, Hist. 87 

-on secondary leiikannia, ^led. 156 

-on splenectomy for congenital acholuric jaundice, Clin. 86 

-on spleno-myclogenic leukicmia, Clin. 133 

-—— on stomatitis neurotica chronica. Derm, 62 

-*.-on syphilis of liver, with picture of Banti's disease, Med. 6 

-on unusual case of jaundice, Child. 76 

-on urticaria followed by oedema in an infant. Child. 97 

-, familial case of splenomegalic aiiicmia with infantilism. Child. 165 

-, idiopathic multiple pigment sarcoma (so-called) of Kaposi, Derm. 288 

-, multiple acute ulceration of the stomach, Med. 176 

-, progressive vertebral ankylosis (“spondylose rhizomeliquo "), Clin. 143 

-, rheumatic nodules (fheumatismus nodosus), associated with rheumatic torticollis, 

Clin. 21 

-, spasmodic stricture of cesophagus (cardiospasm), with fusiform dilatation above it, 

Clin. 147 

Wedd and Russ, exposure of mouse carcinoma to beta and gamma-rays of radium, quoted. 
Path. 101 

Weigert, toxi-infection experiments. Psych. 26 

Woigert-Pal method of staining exhibits spurious resemblance of spinal cord changes in 
pellagra to tabes, Neur. 39 

-, demonstration of degeneration of myelin in pellagra by, Neur. 33 

Weiss, primitive patch of pityriasis rosea, quoted. Derm. 130 

Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, medical caricature (painting) in, Hist. 207 

---, objects of medical and surgical interest from, exhibited (C. J. S. 

Thompson), Hist. 56 

-, re-arrangement, demonstration of (C. J. S. Thompson), Hist. 280 

Wellman and Bass, production of polyneuritis in pigeons by sago and potatoes, Therap. 14 
Wells, diseases following drinking water from, Hist. 43 

-, poisonous, allusions to, in Greek Anthology, Hist. 13 

—, see also Healiiuj waters and wells 
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